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PREFACE. 


The first District Gazetteer of Champaran edited by 
Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley, i.c.s., was published in 1907. Mr. R. E. 
S^vanzy, i.c.s., revised the first edition of the Champaran District 
Gazetteer in 1932 and this ivas published in 1938. Mr. O’Malley 
acknowledged the great assistance he had received from the 
Champaran Survey and Settlement Report (1900) by Mr. C. J. 
Stevenson-Moor, i.c.s. In his Preface to the second edition 
Mr. Swanzy mentioned that he had referred freely to the later 
Settlement Report of Mr. Swanzy which had been invaluable. 
The second edition was a book of 182 pages. 

The State Government in the Revenue Department have 
undertaken the work of re-miting and publishing the^ District 
Gazetteers. The old District Gazetteers are not easily available. 
They were meant to be more an administrator’s hand-book and 
were written from a particular angle. In the last three decades 
there have been very many basic changes in the district and the 
country. With Independence the very character of the State ' 
Government had changed. Although replete iv'ith facts and 
brilliantly written the previous series of Gazetteers had a limited 
objective and do not satisfy the present requirements.. There is 
also the need for the reappraisal of many of the previous features 
and data in the light of facts now made available and to 
incorporate the changes and the new features. 

This re-witten District Gazetteer of Champaran is my 
sixth publication in the new series. Our new District Gazetteers 
of Hazaribagh, Gaya, Muzaffarpur and Singhbhuin had been 
re-uTitten before the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, New Delhi, had taken up the work of publishing four 
Central Volumes of Gazetteers for India and to co-ordinate the 
series of the re-'^mtten District Gazetteers in the different States. 

In consultation with the State Editors the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, New Delhi, had drawn up a 
general plan to be followed as far as possible by the States for 
the District Gazetteers. This scheme ivas followed in Saran 
Gazetteer published in early I960 (fifth of our series) . This 
pattern has also been followed for Champaran as far as possible. 

As a matter of fact, the Champaran District Gazetteer may have 
been published earlier but a lot of realignments had to be done to 
follow India’s pattern. 
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The task of re-writing the District Gazetteer of Chamjmran 
had its own (UfTiculties. There liavc been no Sun’cy and 
Settlement Operations recently nor any economic sur\'cy. The 
Gazetteers of the neighbouring districts in other States arc not 
published yet. The march of events since 1947 has been 
extremely rapid and some of die changes arc quite basic. 
Owing to their preoccupations the help of the local officials U'as 
not always available, 

I have, however, derived great help from some of the old 
English Correspondence Volumes in the Record Room of 
Motiliari, published and unpublished documents in the National 
Archives, New Dcllii, I'arious published books, Government 
reports like District Census Hand-hook, 191)1 and data supplied by 
collaborators and institutions. Extensive tours bad to be 
undertaken. My previous researches regarding Gandhiji’s 
movement in Champaran and my previous olficial assignments in 
Tirhut Division were very helpful. 

A book of this type can only be compiled by the pooling of 
resources, obscn'ation, intensive suidy, research and personal 
contact. 1 am grateful for the great fellowship that 1 have had 
from various sources in this very responsible task. My first 
gratitude is to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of Indian 
Republic, who svas a close associate of Nfahatma Gandhi in his first 
struggle for independence in India which took place on the soil 
of Champaran district. Dr. Rajendra Prasad had spared me some 
of his valuable time for a detailed discussion and gave me a lot 
of information whicli has been incorporated in the book, I am 
also much indebted to Sri llinodanand Jha, Revenue Minister, 
and Sri Radha Govind Prasad, Deputy Minister, Revenue who 
have always helped me with tlieir tlioiiglitful suggestions 
whenever I have had occasions to approach them. 

The authorities of the National Archives, New Delhi, 
National Library, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
and the Historical Archives, West Bengal Government, Calcutta, 
have, as before, ungrudgingly loaned me their rare books and 
documents and afforded me facilities for research in their 
Archives. Sri Adrish Baneiji, Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Mid Intern Circle, Patna and some 
Roman Catholic Fathers have helped me with valuable 
contributions. For some of the photos I am thankful to 
Sri V. C. Singh of Bihar Civil Service. I am much obliged to 
Dr. S. B. Chaudhury, Editor, Gazetteers of the Central 
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Gazetteers’ Unit and the District Magistrate of Champaran for 
a number of valuable suggestions on the texts. The Superin- 
tendent, Secretariat Press, Gulzarbagh and his staff have taken 
personal interest in the printing of the book. The team-work 
has been a pleasure. 

An attempt has been made to provide an objective book of 
reference for a wider range of readers including politicians, 
researchers, witers, journalists, teachers, students, and, by no 
means, least, the interested man in the street. The work has 
been very exacting but I have thoroughly enjoyed it. It will be 
my privilege and I would be happy if the book provides some 
information and thought for further enquiries along with the 
five re-witten Gazetteers published before. 


Patna : 

The 10th May, 1960. 


! 


P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY. 
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DISTRICT GAZETTEER OF CHAMPARAN, 


CHAPTER I-.GENERAL. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Origin of Name, 

In Vishnu and certain other Puranas frequent references have 
been made of Champak-aranya (the forest of Champa trees) 
stretching along the Salgrami or Narayani river, which is, another 
name of the Gandak. The area was the abode of the Hindu ascetics, 
remo.ved from the wordly ambitions. There are a number of places 
in the district which commemorate many a great Hindu rhkis of 
the epics. 

It is now said that the name Champaran is a degenerate form 
of Champabaranya, a name which, as staled above, dates back to 
the time when the district was a tract of the forest of Champa trees 
{^lichelia champaca) and was the abode of solitary ascetics. 

Lqcatiqs, Boundaries and Area. 

The district of Champaran, which forms the extreme north- 
western portion of die Tirhut Division and of the State of Bihar, 
is situated between 260-16' and 27’^-31' north • latitude, and 
between, _83°-50' and 85"-18' east longitude. In -Edward 
ThGji}to?i’s Gazetteer, Vol. I (London, "Wm. H. Aden and Co. 1854) 
tite district Ts mentioned to be situated between 26®-16' — 27‘^-30' 

latitude and 83°-o5' — 850-55- — 850-2P longitude. According to 
the census of 1951, the district extends over an area of 3,525 square 
miles and has a population of 25,15,343 (1951). 

The district is bounded on the north and north-east by Nepal; 
on the south-east and south by the district of Muzaffarpur; on the 
south-tvest by Saran; and on the north-west by the Gorakhpur distria 
of Uttar Pradesh. To the north and north-cast the boundary marches 
with the Nepalese zilas of Parsa and Bara; and here the frontier, 
where not naturally formed by rivers, is marked by ditches and 
masonry pillars, and for a considerable distance runs along the crest 
of the Sumesiv’ar range. On the north-east the Uria, and on the 
south-east the Lal-Bakeya and Baghmati constitute natural boundaries 
and on the west, the district is separated from Gorakhpur and Sarah 
by the present channel and an old bed of the Gandak. 

1 36 Rev. 
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CHAMPARAN 


Thornton’s Gazetteer mentions “ Champiran district is bounded 
on the north by Nepal State, east by MuzafFarpur district, south by 
Muzaffarpur and Saran districts, and t/est by Gorakhpur district, 
N W P and by Nepal State ’* The boundanes given by Thornton 
do not appear to be quite correct now because of admmistratuc 
changes 

It will be of interest to mention tint the district of Champaran, 
even when it was a part of Sarkar Saran, had seemingly a much larger 
area under it than what it has at present Jn the old correspondence 
from one letter no 21, Saran, dated the Mth February 1842, from 
the Judge to G D Wilkins, Joint Magistrate of Champaran, it appears 
that there were eight thanas m the district and that the total area 
of all of them together was 4,139 square miles This, however, ^vas 
questioned by the Judge as the total area of the district was shots n 
at 4,048 square miles in a statement Another letter from Calcutta, 
dated the 18th January, 1842, from the Secretary of same Department 
to the Judge, Saran mentions about the ^statistics of area and popula 
tion of Saran and Champaran It was mentioned that the area of 
Saran Civil District was 7,918 square miles of which 3,870 was the 
area of Saran Magistracy The Magistracy of Saran consisted of 
eleven thanas and three Munsifs and that of Champaran of eight 
thanas and three Munsifs The Magistrate of Saran computed tlie 
area by multiplying medium length by medium breadth and Joint 
Magistrate of Champaran by multiplying extreme length by extreme 
breadth The population of Saran was calculated by multiplying 
the number of houses by five and half and the result was about 
170 persons per square mile while Champaran had returned about 
110 penons per square mile, the figure being based on the reports 
of Patwanes and Gomastahs 

A table of statistics is attached with the letter which runs as 
follo^vs — 

Comparative Statement of Munsif and thanas/’^ — - 
Saran Civil District 


From Judge s revised Froi^revised 

Supplementary Table no 6 ^ 

list of Magistrate no 3 

Munsifs 

Area Population Thanas 

Area 

Population 

1 

2 3 4 

6 

6 


Saran MagKlracy 



Chuprah 

2 66 584 (1) Chuprah 

120 

J Cb973 


(2) Manjbi 

220 

60 216 


(3) Taujpor® 

2S0 

1 10 306 


TatAi. 

620 

2,66 584 
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From Judge’s revised From rov’ised list of Magistrate no. 3. 

Supplementary Table na. 5. 

Munsifs. 

Area. Population. Thaito. 

Area. 

Population. 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

0 

Pursali 

528 2,34,300 (4) Pursab 

270 

08,607 


(5) Kusmor 

200 

57,195 


(6) Tultelipoor 

270 

70,123 


(7) Golilingganj 

170 

32,373 


Total 

010 

2,34,300 

Seirnn . . 

736 4,32,088 (8) Buttertlah 

270 

85,717 


(0) Sewan 

200 

1,47,710 


(10) Daraoly 

230 

70,370 


. (11) Barragong Hoosay 

pore. 

. 230 

1,10,176 


Toxti. 

Champaran ^a<jutracy. 

900 

4,22,068 

Cbamparan 

or 

2,203 4,47,208 (12) Motibori 

408 

63,813 

Dcttiab. 

(13) Bettioh 

832 

08,641 


(14) Kullianporo 

480 

51,887 


(15) Govindgunj 

294 

51,640 


(10) Musowra .. 

320 

47,506 


(17) Dacca 

384 

62,095 . 


(16) Bunjarea .. 

5C2) 

28.007 


(19) Birgalt 

703 

42,421 


Total 

4.043} 

4,71,208 

■H 


6,563} 

13,71,050 
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SUDDIVISIOVS AND TlIANAS 

The district his tno subdivisions, namely, Sadar and Bettiah 
The former with its headquarters at Motihiri, which is also the 
district headquarters has an area of 1,528 square miles and a popula 
tion of 14 43,961 souls according to the census of 1951 Bettiah 
subdivision has its headquarters at the town bearing the same name 
and extends over in area of 1,097 square miles with a population of 
10,71,382 souls The two subdivisional headquarters arc also the 
principal towns of the district, of which Bettiah is more populous 
than Motihan and is also the chief trading centre of the district 

The whole district is divided into 9 revenue thanas ind 
25 police stations Of the total number of revenue thanas, 6 are 
in Sadar subdivision and the rest in Bettiah subdiiision and that 
of the total number of police stations 13 are in Sadar and 12 in 
Bettiah A table is gi\en below showing the name, area and popula 
tion of each revenue ihana and police station according to the census 
of 1951 - 


Nana 

Area tn 
square 
miles 


Population 


3ra{es 

Females 

1 


3 

4 

6 

Sadat subdivision— 

Uotihari (Revenue thana) 

287 

2 C3 99“ 

1 3a COO 

] 28 391 

Uotibaii (police liaUon) 

11 

24 489 

14 247 

10 '•42 

Uotiban Slufassil (ditto) 

211 

1 7’ 507 

60 84o 

85 -22 

Sugauli (ditto) 

Co 

CG 941 

34 514 

3-140- 

Adapur (Revenue thana) 

2«*C 

S2S 151 

1 IC 930 

1 il "il 

Adapar(pobco station) 

ill 

1 11 409 

50 839 

54 630 

Raxaul (ditto) 

115 

l.lC 6S2 

60 091 

66 O')! 

Dhaka (Revenue thana) 

339 

3 60 ooi 

] 77 840 

1 88 70S 

Dhaka (police station 

. 139 

166 010 

79 6o4 

86 356 

Ghorasahan (ditto) 

So 

So l^o 

4'’ OOo 

43 110 

Patahi (ditto) 

115 

1 15 410 

60 187 

59 232 

Kesaria (Revenue thana) 

^68 

2 39 0"2 

1 17 405 

1 21 607 

Kesana (police station) 

194 

1 GS 453 

352 

86 103 

Pipra (d tto) 

74 

“0 617 

35 0o3 

So 6C4 
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Name. 


Aream 

square 

miles* 

Persens. 

Population. 



Males. 

Females , 

1 


4 

3 

4 

5 

Sadar Subdivision — conc^d. 






ulfodhubani {Eevenue thana and 
police-station). 

12S 

1,20,704 

Bs.ses 

61, £01 

Gobindganj {Revenue thana) 


283 

2,25,423 

1,13,393 

1,12,028 

Gobindganj (police-station) 


134 

1,OC,390 

63,500 

62, SCO 

Haaidib (ditto) 


140 

1,10,024 

50,880 

59,138 

Bcttiab subdivision — 






Bettiah (Revenue thana) 


650 

4,88.008 

2,40,603 

2,30,106 

Bettiah {police-station) 


20 

63,827 

27,610 

26,181 

Jogapatti (ditto) 


80 

08,903 

35,500 

33,403 

l^Iajhaulia (ditto) 


101 

02,022 

40,744 

45,278 

NAutsn (ditto) 


ICO 

1,25,080 

03,607 

02,283 

Sikta (ditto) 


03 

05,770 

33,2CV 

32.618 

Chanpatia (ditto) 


117 

82,007 

42,005 

39,532 

Bagaba (Revenue thana) 


600 

2,01,741 

1.34,085 

1,26,766 

Bagaha (police-station) 


474 

1,47,057 

70,448 

70,600 

Dhanalia (ditto) 


225 

1,14,094 

68,537 

60,167 

Shikarpur (Revenue thana) 


742 

3,20,043 

1,02,873 

1,68,070 

Shikarpur (police-station) 


316 

1,46,105 

74,242 

71,803 

Ramnagar (ditto) 


258 

60,347 

30,952 ' 

20,305 

iiamatanr (ditto) 


08 

43,743 

21,204 

22,449 

Lauriya (ditto) 


76 

70,743 

30,885 

34,303 


The History of the District as ..vn Administrati\'E Unit 
AND THE Changes in the Component Parts. 


Till 1837 Champaran did not have a Separate entity as a district 
but formed a part of Sirkar Saran lor all administrative purposes. 
In that year, however, the criminal jurisdiction of Cliamparan was 
separated and placed under a Joint Magistrate with headtpiartors at 
Motihari. This Joint Magistrate was also given the powers of « 
Deputy Collector for his jurisdiction. TJiis arrangement appean lo 
have continued till 18G5-6G. In 1860 the revenue jurisihVtlim of 
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Champiran ^vas separated and it ivas gi\en tlic status of a full fledged 
district 

The district has tuo subdu isions, Bcttiah i\ith headquarten at 
Bettiah and Sadar uxth headqiiaitere at Motihan As regards the 
creation of the subdivision of Bettiah there appears to be some 
anomaly Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal (1875) mentions 
2852 as the )ear of creation of Bettiah subdivision The old District 
Gazetteer of Champaran (1938) has also mentioned the same >tar, 
probably on the basis of Hunter's version But some of the docu 
ments which are in existence do not support the view tliat the Bettiah 
subdivision was created in 1852 In 1845 the subdivisional system 
was introduced for the first time m Louer Bengal for better adrainis 
tration It appears that the subditision of Bettiah also came into 
existence in this connection But the subdivisional headquarters 
appears to have been withdrawn later Letter no 192, dated the 
18th June 18G0, from the Commissioner of Patna to Government of 
Bengal, mentions that by Government Order no 635, dated the 9th 
April 1845, the selection of Bettiah as the headquarters of a subdivi- 
sion bearing the same name uas approved much to the chagnn of 
the Bcttiah Rajah and a Deputy Magistrate was stationed there The 
opposition, though passi\c, of Bettiah Rajah continued and by 
another Government Order m September, 1846, the Deputy Migistrate 
from Bettiah was recalled to Motilnn The same letter no 192, 
dated the 1st June 1860, mentions that subsequently another Deputy 
Magistrate was appointed at Bettiah for some time but uas later 
transferred to Sherghati (now m Gaya district) and no Subdivisional 
Magistrate appears to have been deputed to Bettiah till 1862 This 
letter does not, however, mention as to uhen anotlier Depiicj 
Magistrate was sent to Bettiah 

A proposal for the creation of a full fledged subdivision at 
Bettiah was given by tlie Joint Magistrate of Champaran in 1860 
to the Commissioner of Patna Division In the concluding lines of 
his letter, he tvrote 

‘ 10 Formerly there always used to be Deputy Magistrate at 
Bettiah, but he was removed (to Sberghotty I think) and no one ivas 
sent to supply his place 

“There is at present no accommodation at Bettiah The last 
Deputy Magistrate's Bungalow tvas burnt (some say accidentally), but 
there is the foundation and part of the walls of a house in a \ery 
good situation, tvhich tvould, if completed, make very good Residence 
and Cutcherry This was intended to be an Industrial School or 
something of that sort, but when your immediate predecessor came 
to Patna the works tvere slopped But the Rajah is unwilling to 
complete it the Government might hire or buy the land and the 
house might be finished by the Executive Engineer 

“ 11 I enclose a rough map of tiie district and of the parts tvhich 
I propose to make the subdivision. 
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"With reference to the size of the proposed subdivision it is 
to be remembered that it does not contain probably 2,00,000 of 
7,00.000 inhabitants of Champaran. 

"12. As to Establishment, tl^e snialler it is, the better. The 
Amlah would, to a certainty, coalesce with the Rajah’s Amlah. I 
should propose 



Rs. 

A Mohurrir on 

15 

A Mohurir on 

10 

1 Chupprassie 

5 

3 Chupprassies at Rs. 4 each 

12 

Total 

42 


"The Joint or Deputy Magistrate could wite his own letters 
and be supplied witli stationery from my cfBce.”* 

The Commissioner of Patna while recommending this proposal 
for approval of Government discussed the previous history of Bettiah 
subdivision in his letter of 18tli June, 1860, cited above, and 
observed : ** The present position then is not to form a new subdi* 
vision but to appoint an officer to a subdivision sanctioned and 
established in 1845," Meanwhile Government had received several 
petitions from inhabitants of that part of Champaran complaining 
of oppressions practised upon them by the farmers of Bettiah Raj. 
The Collector's proposal ^vas, therefore, sanctioned by Government 
under Judicial Department letter no. 9IA, dated 8th January, 1861, 
to the address of Commissioner of Patna Division w’hich runs as 
follo^vs 

" 2.. The Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to the immediate 
establishment of the subdivision of Bettiah as proposed by you. No 
permanent buildings, however, will be sanctioned until tlie general 
question of subdivisions for the Patna Commissionership has been 
settled. Meanwhile you can depute any available officer to take 
charge of the subdivision. If no suitable accommodation can be 
found there', the officer deputed to Bettiah can live in tents, and 
return to the Sudder station at the commencement of the hot weather. 
Mr. Lynch is probably available for this service.”** 

The new Subdivisional Officer, however, could not shift his 
residence to Bettiah till late in 1862, for a letter of the Commissioner 
of Patna, dated I2th June, 1862, says: 

" There is only one subdivision at present, viz., that of Bettiah 
and the officer in charge of it does not reside or hold office there 

* Jiensal Judicial Department Progs, nos. 141 — 148 of January, 1861. 

•* Ibid. 
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but at the Sudder staUon o£ Motehanry 30 nules distant owing to the 
absence of a Cutcherry or du^elhng house at Bettiah * 

Under the new subdivisional arrangements in Patna Division 
which were already under consideration of Government, tvso subdivi 
sions namely, Motihan and Bettnh ivere sanctioned for Clnmparan 
under Judicial Department letter no 1608 dated the 2nd March 
1863 f The Sudder subdivision conunued to be under the 
Magistrates charge while Bettiah had its separate Subdivisional 
Officer The new arrangements were notified on the 10th June 1865 
(published in Calcutta Gazette of 14th June 1865) after receipt of 
the Report of Boundary Commissioner 

The revenue jurisdiction of Champaran was separated from tint 
of Saran in 1865-66 and the former got the status of a full fledged 
district 

The Sudder Subdivision of Motihan appears to have continiird 
to he under the direct charge of tlie Magistrate of Champaran till 
1916 when in accordance with the recommendation of the Decentrali 
sation Commission it was provided with a separate Subdivisional 
Officer 


Topography 

Configuration 

In the old District Gazetteer of Champaran it has been 
mentioned In shape Champaran roughly resembles an irreguhr 
parallelogram extending along the eastern bank of the Gandak for 
ZOO miles and having a breadth of 20 miles at the northern and 
of 40 miles at the southern extremity The general aspect of the 
greater part of the district is very similar to that of the rest of North 
Bihar a flat cultiva ed expanse diversified by numerous large groves 
of mango trees and intersected by a number of rivers and streams 
debouching from Nepal In the south and east the country is almost 
perfectly level with a very slight declination to the south and the 
general character of the Scenery is tame and monotonous Towards 
the north and north west the country begins to undulate and the 
alluvial plain gives phee to a broken hilly region known as the Dun 
or Ramnagar Dun This consists of a range of low hills about 
20 miles long north of which the Sumeswar range extends for about 
46 miles along the northern frontier Below these hills extend 
southwards and eastwards large grassy prairies watered by numerous 
hill streams while in the background tower th»> Himalayas of Nepal 
m an imposing arc of eternal snow 

• Bengal Judicial Department Progs nos 94 — 112 of March 1863 
t Bi/tar Appointment Department Progs nos 99—118 of March 1916 
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There have not been substantial changes in recent years to 
necessitate a change in the above statement excepting that the district 
has not got notv numerous mango groves. Many of the mango-topes 
tvere cut down and the fuel used up for domestic purposes and as 
fuel to the sugar mills whenever there tvas scarcity on coal which has 
to be imported into the district. 

Natural Divisions. 

The district is divided into four distinct tracts. The first consists 
of the hilly tracts of Sumesw-ar and Dun ranges. They are to the 
extreme north of the district at the foot hills of Himalayas. These 
Dun and Sumeswar hills run with their foot hills some 15 miles into 
the alluvial plains. It is noticeable that the soil even at the foot 
of the hills has no rocky foTWHtion and U’herever u’ater be 
impounded, rich growth of crop is possible. The hilly streams, 
however, play havoc by bringing dotvn huge quantities of sand and 
destroying cultivable lands. The hills contain large stretches of 
jungles and forests. In fact with the exception of forests occurring 
in the Bettiah and Madhuban thanas the entire forest area of the 
district, which is 359 square miles, occurs on these hilly tracts. The 
finest timber of these tracts have long since been exploited on account 
of mismanagement of forest in the hands of the old Bettiah and 
Ramnagar estates. Since tliese forests have now vested in the State 
they are being scientifically maintained. 

Next to the hilly area comes the sub-montane tract, known as 
Terai. This Terai region is supposed to be comparatively unhealthy 
and consists of mostly prairies and forest lands. The Tharus of the 
district reside in the scattered clearances of the area. Welfare 
measures taken by the State to improve the condition of this tract 
have attained some success. 

The Terai rc^on is followed by fertile plain occupyingr the rest 
of the district. This plain itself is divided into two well defined 
tracts by the little Gandak, and have markedly different characteris- 
tics. The northern portion of the area which is the third distinct 
tract of the district is composed of old alluvium and has a considerable 
area of lowland. It is traversed' by a number of streams flowing 
southwards. The area is admirably suited for the cultivation of rice, 
but is unfit for the cultivation of rabt crops. The southern portion 
of the tract is composed of recent alluvium deposited during the 
oscillations of the Gandak while it shifted westward to its present 
channel. The area could be described as the fourth distinct tract 
and is characterised by stretches of upland varied in places by large 
manhy depressions known as chaurs. The soil is generally lighter 
and grows millets, pulses, cereals and oilseeds. 

A remarkable physical feature of the Champaran district is a 
chain of 43 lakes in number running through the centre of the 
district. These lakes, of which the largest are at Lalsaraiya, Sugaon, 
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Turkaulia Motihari, Pipra Sirahi Na\%^da and Tetarn extend o\er 
an area of 139 square miles and evidently mark an old bed of the 
Great Gandak Their depth \anes from 3 to 20 feet and the water, 
which IS considered \ery imhealthy, never dries up They contain 
a ^a^ety of fish but rather difhcnlt to catch It is said there are 
mostly deep bores in the lakes avhere fish conceal themsehes i^hen 
eser net is put in These lakes are usually not inundated by the 
spill ivater of the nvers 

There are also a number of swamps and marshes scattered over 
the district, of which one of the most remarkable is the one knowai as 
Bahas along the borders of tappas Babas and Balthar This is a 
genuine bog during the greater part of the year, and even in the hot 
weatlier the pnident my farer cautiously feels his way with a stick 
or bamboo across the treacherous ground 

There was a severe eaitliquake m 1934, a description of vvhich 
will be found in the chapter Ag;ncuUure and Imgation This earth 
quake raised the level of some chaurs and as a result portions of a 
few chaurs, which used to hold water perennially, have now become 
fit for cultivation In recent years there lias also been an attempt 
to dram off water of some chaurs to make them fit for cultivation 

Hills and Plalss 

In the old District GaxetUer of Champnran (1938) it has been 
mentioned To the extreme north the Dun and Sumeswar lulls 
extend over an area of about 364 square miles The Sumeswar hills 
form a part of a long range, which, under diflercnt names runs m 
practical continuity along the whole length of Nepal, the only breaks 
in the chain being caused by nvers seeking an outlet It is the lowest 
and outermost of all the Himalayan ranges immediately overlooking 
the plains of Hindustan and at its base lies the swnmpy feverish 
Terai The hills of this range are mainly composed of imperfectly 
compacted sand stone in which are imbedded rocks and pebbles of 
the same formation Owing to this ill formed sand stone, the hills 
have been worn by the action of rainfall into i senes of steep ravines 
and almost inaccessible summits and bare steep crags rise from the 
midst of the luxuriant vegetation with which many of its slopes are 
clothed 

The average height of the range in this district is 1,500 feet, 
but the hills vary m altitude from a few hundred feet to 2 884 feet 
above sea level at Fort Sumeswar, which commands a superb view 
of the Himalayas This peak overlooks the Maun valley in Nepal 
and in the background stretches the mam range of the Himalayas 
hill succeeding hill and peak nsing above peak until they culminate 
in the vast snowy range to the north The great peaks of Dhaulagiri 
(26 826), Gosainthan (26 305), and Gounshankar are clearly visible 
and the view is said to be, for extent, one of the finest obtainable 
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om any place on the frontier line in British India.* The ascait 
“s along the Sumeswar pass up the bed of the Juri Pani stream 
nid romantic scenery; this pass was commanded by a hill fort during 
le Nepal War of 1814-15. About 200 feet below the summit a 
mgalow has been erected, as it was once hoped that the place might 
jvelop into a sanatorium for North Bihar. For this it is in many 
ays well adapted, as the temperature does not exceed 80 in the Jiot 
eather and there is a supply of pure rvater; but the place has the 
iputation of being unhealthy, except from December to May. At 
le eastern extremity of the range, where the Kudi river pierces it, 
situated the Bhikhna Thori pass through which a British force 
icccssfully marched into Nepal in 1815; and the other principal 
isses are the Kapan and Harha also leading to Deoghat in that 
ate.” 

“The only other hills in the district are the Dun hills, a range 
: low hills tvhich extends for about 20 miles in a south-easterly 
irection from the north-west corner of the district, and has an average 
readth of 4 to 5 miles. Between this and the Sumestrar range lies 
hat is known as the Dun Valley, an elevated table land inliabited 
f aboriginal Tharus.”** 

The above statement still holds good. 

Barring tlie hills of the north and the area skirting them, the 
itire district is occupied by the rich and fertile plain. The entire 
ain area is divided into two well defined northern and soutliem 
acts by the river Little Gandak, each distinguishable from the other 
; the principal characteristics. The northern tract is composed of 
le old alluvium, whereas the southern is composed of recent 
luvium. The plains of the district has also a number of lakes and 
arshes, a description of which has already been given above. 

River System. 

“ The general line of drainage is first from north to south, and 
len from north-west to south-west, the latter being the predominant 
)urse of the rivers. To the west the Gandak flows along the whole 
ngth of the district ei^ept for a small strip of land, forming the 
hanaha police-station, which lies to the west of it adjoining 
orakhpur. To the north-east the Uria foims part of the boundary, 
hile to the south-east the district is bounded throughout its length 
'f the Lai Bakeya and Baghmati rivers. Besides these boundary 
vers, there are a considerable number of rivers and streams of 
hich the most important is the Little Gandak or Sikrahna. The 
hole of the country north of this river is watered by a number of 
ibutaries flowing almost due south from Nepal or the Sumeswar 


* Now the Union of India. 

•• The Tharus are no longer recognised as aboriginals. They are now classed 
s the people of Backward Class. The Thams base been discussed elsewhere. 
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range, to the south there arc only n\o considerable streams, both 
sluggish and tvith tortuous channels, in which the ivater remains 
almost stagnant except during the rams "* 

The yearly rainfall of the distnt^ ranges from 50 to 60 inches 
The nature of the country, as stated above, is partly phm and partly 
hilly The average Slope of the plain area varies from 4 to 5 feet 
and tliat of the hilly area, locally called Terai, vanes from G to 15 
feet per mile Tlie maximum precipitation in 24 hours ranges from 
10 to 15 inches which causes the rivers and streams in this district 
to come in spate very suddenly, causing devastation and submersion 
of large tracts of arable land 

The Great Gandvk. 

The Gandak or Great Gandak is also known as Narayani or 
Salgrami owing to the presence in its bed a large number of black 
Slone pebbles tuth a white bend round its middle which are venerated 
by the Hindus as Narayati or Salgram Although there is no clear 
indication of its distant past, but it is geneiall) believed that tlie Burhi 
Gandtk was its anginal course and after centuries it has moved 
westward to its present course This nver has also been identified 
with the Kondochates of the Greek geographen and( according to 
Lassen is the Sidanira or cverflowing river of the epics 

The Gandak rises in the mountain basin of Nepal, which has 
been called, from time immemorial, the Sapt Gandaki or the country 
of the seven Gandaks, from the seven mam streams which unite to 
form this nver Its catchment area up to Indc^Nepal border is 
14,612 square miles After passing through Deoghat hills, 30 miles 
north of the territory of the Indian Union, the united stream flows 
southwards m a succession of rapids and pools until it reaches the 
Sumeswar range near Tomaspur Here tlie descent is very rapid 
and Its course lies tJiroiigh a narrow gojge between high cliffs crowned 
with trees The Gandak finally leaves the hills through a pass m 
the sandstone range to the west of the Sumeswar hills at Tnbeni, 
where it is joined by the Panchnad and Sonaha, the name Tnbeni 
being suggested by die confluence of the three streams 

It then flows m a south easterly direction separating the district 
from Gorakhpur up to Tengraghat, from whence up to Sattei^hat 
It forms the boundary between Saran and Champaran, and from 
thence up to Sonepin, where it outfalls into the Ganga, it forms the 
boundary between Muza^rpur and Satan A number of streams 
fall into It during its course through Champaran, such as Rohua, 
Manaur, and Bhabsa, a description of which will be found later 
Several minor streams which rise m the south of the tract, knovra as 
Ramna^r Dun, pour their combined waters into the Gandak at 
Rajwatia near Bagaha 

* Champaran District Gazetteer (1938) 
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At first a snow-fed torrent, the Gandak becomes much rvider and 
its stream more equable in velocity after debouching into the plains 
at Tribeni; and boats come up thus far and lake away cargoes of 
timber. Navigation, however, is difitcult owing to the narrow and 
tortuous course of the river during the hot and cold season, and the 
impetuosity of its current during the rains; large boats rarely go 
beyond the shoals and rapids near Bagaha, but smaller crafts ply as 
far as Lehra Ghat in Nepal. South of the Bagaha it becomes a 
widespreading river, with sandy tracts being formed one year to be 
sivept away the next. It is on record that the main stream was once 
diverted for over a mile in consequence of the obstruction caused 
by a boat laden with rice being sunk in its channel. In the rains 
the stream attains a breadth of two to three miles and even in the 
hot and cold weather it is a quarter of a mile broad. After its entry 
in the territory of the Indian Union, the Gandak first flows over 
a rocky bed between high banks bordered with forest, but it soon 
acquires the character of a deltaic river, its bed being raised 
considerably above the level of the surrounding country. The south 
of the district is consequently liable to inundation from the river 
overflo^tfing its banks, but is now protected from its once disastrous 
floods by an embankment extending from near Bagaha to the southern 
extremity of Charaparan. 

It is unique among Bihar rivers as it has been deprived of all 
spill area for a distance of 100 miles from its outfall by the construc- 
tion of marginal embankments on its either banks now maintained 
by the Government. On the Saran side the embankment is 
(ontinuous and has closed up the off-takes of all the spill channels, 
viz., the Gandaki, the Dhanal, etc., which used to irrigate and to 
build up the northern part of Saran district. On the Champaran 
and Muzalfarpur side the embankment has been breached several 
times and again restored. In Champaran itself the embankment has 
been breaclied at several places and retired lines have been constructed 
to encircle tfiese gaps. Any gap caused by the breach of embankment 
is quickly closed by constnicting a retired line or by restoring 
the embankment itself. 

Along the left bank of Gandak there originally existed from 
Ratsval up to the southern border of Champaran an embankment 
knmvn as Champaran Embankment. This was the gift of the local 
authorities and is now knoivn as Gandak embankment. This 
embankment was breached at places in course of time and at present 
its total length, including the breached portions, comes to 83.5 miles. 
The bank was breached at Bathna, Majharia and Huseni. At Batlina 
the gap was about two miles and the spill through this gap used 
to go about two miles east and flow back into the main stream 
through the Ojhwalla Nala and the Sluice provided in the embank- 
ment near Mangalpur. The Majharia gap occurred in the 48th mile 
and extended over three and a half miles. A very small percentage 
of the spill used to pass through this gap and combine with the 
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Reghua spill in the low chaur areas under Gobmdganj and Kesanya 
police-stations The Huseni gap tvas about two and a half miles 
and Its spill water used to flow south of Kesanya through several 
chauTs and ultimately meet the Reghua ivhich is called Baya after 
Its confluence with the Samohti Ihese gaps no longer exist and 
whenever any fresh gap occurs that is put m order immediately by 
the Construction Division of the Irrigation Department 

As stated above, there axe a number of tributaries to the Gandak 
A brief description of the important streams meeting the Gandak in 
Champaran is given below 

The mam tributaries of the Gandak aie the Bhabsa Nadi, the 
Harha Nadi and the Bara Haraha. 

The Bhabsa Nadi rises m the low hills, ten miles soutli of 
Tnbeni, and after a circuitous route in the hills, ivhere it is joined 
by many minor streams, flows m the south westerly direction and 
crosses Tnbeni canal at Amahat in the 14ih mile, from whence it 
flows m the south easterly direction and finally forms a confluence 
with the Gandak at Pathkauli 

The Harha Nadi is a combined stream of several minor streams, 
namely, the Jhegersi (ivhich is called Bagln further doivn), the 
Jhakaurj, the Kosi, the Garghai, the Gobrahi, etc , all rising in the 
hills They join one another after crossing the Ramnagar-Santpur 
Roid and the Tribent canal The combrnation of the Garghai and 
the Gobrahi is called Harha Nadi, which is later joined by the 
Jhegersi, the Jharkaurt and the Kosi at Pipra Dharauh, from whence 
the Harha flo'rts m the southeasterly direction crosses the Sugauh- 
Bagaha raihvay line at Pokharbhinda through a bridge (6''x40') and 
finally falls into the Gandak at Rajwatia about three miles south east 
of Bagaha 

The Bara Harha is a high level spill channel of the Gandak 
vts ^ d’A vXKvgt ltd iVie 

nver Tengrahi and also recenes water from the Bargaon branch 
distributary at Bisambharpur, and, after leading an extremely 
tortuous course of about 43 miles, again falls into the Gandak at 
Chaumukha At several places cross bunds are put on this nver 
either for irrigation or for fishing purposes which are not completely 
removed before the flood season Five miles above its outfall it 
folloivs the course of a dead streamlet of the river Gandak and 
inundates the surrounding country badly along with the spill ivater 
of the Gandak 

It IS interesting to mention that the Gandak has also an 
abandoned channel known as the Dhanauti, whicli originally was its 
spill channel with the offtake at Bairia The Dhanauti ceased to 
flow, as Its off take ivas silted up for a feiv miles, and is now an 
extremely sluggish drainage channel, full of loops m which drainage 
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water practically stagnates till it falls into the Sikrahna at Pakridayal. 
The existence of several i\/nn5 or lakes in the vicinity of the Dhanauti 
provides a good ground for the belief that during the course of 
westerly swing of the Great Gandak from its old course the Dhanauti 
used to function as an important channel. 

An investigation was made for the improvement of the Dhanauti 
by reducing certain amount of Sikrahna spill into it through Kliainva 
bridge west of JVfotihari. It was, however, tound that tlie scheme u'as 
not feasible owing to the insullicient fall in the bed, the length of 
Sikrahna being 45 miles against the tortuous length of the Dhanauti 
of 98 miles. The attempt was made with a view to improve the 
hygienic condition of the area falling on the banks of the Dhanauti, 
which Tvas reported to be very unhealthy. It nas also reported tiiat 
a tract of the country to the west of Motihari was sparsely populated 
on account of this. However, the area is no longer reported to be 
unhealthy, although it is still sparsely populated. 

It may also be of some interest to mention here about the towns 
situated at the banks of the Gandak. There may be said to be two 
toAvnships so situated, namely, Tribeni and Bagaha, although the 
former is not reckoned as a town in Uie <xnsus of 1951. Tribeni is 
the hcadworks of a canal bearing the same name and its scenery 
at the headworks is fascinating. Bagaha is an important growing 
totvnship and is also reckoned as such in the census of 1951 w’itli a 
population of 5,820. Bagaha controls a large turnover of timber 
trade due to its proximity to the Tcrai and being close to the, forests 
of Champaran district. It is situated in the north*westcrn extremity 
of the district and was formerly connected with the Gorakhpur district 
by a bridge at Chhitaunighat. The bridge collapsed in 1924 and 
has not been replaced since. A temporary pontoon bridge is fixed up 
by the Bagaha Sugar Mill every year now’ for the transport of 
sugarcane to the mill. 

The Little Gandak or Sikrahna. 

In the district of Champaran the Little Gandak is tire largest 
river next to the Gandak. Earlier it was believed to take its rise 
in the ^v’estem extremity of the Sumeswar range and has been 
mentioned as such in the old District Gazetteer of 1938. But actually 
it rises from the Chautanv’a chatir, which, in its turn, is fed by a 
number of hilly streams such as Manguraln, Sakti, Haraha, etc. It is 
rather a continuation of the river Mangurala, which gets a perennial 
supply of the sub-soil water percolating from its Ired. 

The Little Gandak flows through the centre of the district from 
north-west to south e.Tst til] it enters the MuzalFarpar district at Serara 
village. In the northern portion of its course it is known as tfc- 
Sikrahna and in the southern portion as the Bnrfii Gandak It ba? 
frequently changed its course, its oscillation from side to side beir-r 
facilitated by its banks being composed of sandy, friable shT: 
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During the first portion of m course, until it turns, southwards at 
Lakhaura, north of Motihari, rt is joined b) a number of hill streams 
■which make it an impetuous torrent m the rams uhen it rises ivith, 
great rapidity and sometimes overflows its banks causing serious 
inundation From the records of the different years it appears that 
the flood slope \anes from 105 feet to 1 27 feet per mile up to 
Lalbegiaghat, from where up to the district boundary, a distance of 
48 miles, the slope is only 5 2 inches per mile A table is given as 
Appendix ' D of this chapter which indicates the maximum high 
level flood discharge for different years It navigable for a portion 
of Its course towards the south by boats of small burden The 
minimum width of the river between banks is 260 feet and the 
maximum is 975 feet, the mean being 533 feet The low water mean 
depth IS 4 87 feet but the least depth is 2 2 feet, whereas the greatest 
depth IS 18 10 feet 

The catchment area of the river, which is partly hilly and ptrtly 
plain, falls in Nepal as well as in Champaran The catchment area 
in Nepal up to Indo Nepal border is 961 square miles and 211 square 
miles m Champaran Most of the tnbutanes of the Sikrahna are 
hill torrents, a description of which is given belou?, and they all have 
sudden floods When there is simultaneous rainfall m the catchment 
area of all the tributaries, the Sikrahna also goes in flood In order 
to take precautionary measures and to know the nature of food in 
Burhi Gandak telegrams of heavy rainfall above S inches at 
Bhamsalotan (Tribeni), Ramnagar, Bcttiah, Raxaul, Kathmandu and 
Motihan are sent to the Superintending Engineer, North Bihar Circle 
at Muzaffarpur 

The bank erosion m the Sikrahna is like that of other rners 
flowing through the alluvial soil It is eroding one bank and silting 
up the other, the tendency being more npparent where a loop is 
forming Tlie inner side of the loop is silted up and the outer side 
IS eroded until the loop attains almost a circular shape The river 
iS eroding the right bank up stream approaches oi the Chainpstia 
and Sugauh bridges 

During its course through the Champaran district the Sikrahna 
IS fed by a number of hill torrents, namely, the Masan, the Belor, 
the Pandai, the Una the Tilaway, the Tear and the Kouhara A 
brief description of etch of them is given below 

The Masan at its place of origin is known as the Harln It 
takes us rise in the Sumesunr rtnge, dose to Fort Sumeswtr, and 
flows m the southern direction until it turns to the east near Barbiro 
In Its upper reaches it is joined by som« tnbutanes, namely, tlie 
Stktiani Khola, the Dhair Khola, the Khudi nver and the Kapan 
n\cr The Masan joins the Sikralina at Basantpur after crossing the 
Raxaul Bagaha section of the North Eastern Railway embankment 
through a bridge having eight vents of 60 feet each It is famous 
for us turbulancc, causing heavy erosion along its banks, and, when 
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in flood, it brings in sand to the fields on its banks and deprives them 
♦ of their fertility. The influence of this system exists from the western 
extremity of the Suraestvar range up to 80* 80' cast longitude of 
this range. The Masan alone is reported to be responsible for almost 
30 per cent of Sikrahna discharge. 

The Belor is a hilly stream formed b) the unification of four 
hilly torrents, namely, the Ramrekha, the Belor, the Dhongai and the 
Harbora. It meets Sikrahna at Matiriaghat after passing through a 
railway bridge of seven vents 0^40 feet each of the Narkatiaganj- 
Bagaha railway section. It is liable to come in spate very Suddenly, 
causing inundation in the area it passes through. 

The Pandai takes its rise in the Nepal territory north of 
Sumesis’ar range and enters into the district of Cliamparan through ■ 
a pass betn’een Sumeswar range and Churiaghat at Bmklina Thori, 
from tvhence it flows in the southern direction and after crossing the 
Bagaha-Narkatiaganj railway line tvest of Gokhula railway station, 
it is joined at Tirmohanighat by another hill stream, the Kartaha, 
which is also called Maniari. The combined channel flows south- 
tvards and meets Sikrahna at Tulaghat. It is joined by several 
rivulets arising from the Sumeswar range before it is joined by tlie 
Maniari. It is also famous for its swift current and is reported to 
have damaged the Thori Bazar close to Bliiklma Tiiori railway station. 

The Uria flows due south from Nepal, scp.iratcs the district from 
Nepal for 12 mileS and then flows southwards through the district 
for 14 miles and falls into the Sikrahna near Pip.irpantighat. Before 
its fall into the. Sikrahna it is joined by the Sikta, the Kangali and 
the Gadh. It at times brings doum heavy discharge of water. 

Tlie Tilivay, whicii is a luUy stream, rises in Nepal, enters the 
district four miles west of Raxaul railway station and flowing soulh- 
u^ards up to Ramgarhwa it takes south-easterly turn after crossing 
the Sugauli-Raxaul railway line. In its lower reaches it is joined 
by the Saristva, the Bangari and the Pasaha streams and falls into 
the Sikrahna at Ajganva, which is two miles ^vest of Barnawaghat. . 

The Tiur is the last important tributary' of the Sikrahna, which 
crosses the railway line between Chauradano and Ghorasahan railway 
stations and carries a considerable discharge. It falls into the 
Sikrahna at about a mile east of Barnawaghat. A table is given as ' 
Appendix ‘ D ’ of this chapter which shows the maximum flood level 
discharge of different rivers. It has a canal of the same name, u’hich 
will be described in the chapter “Agriculture and Irrigation". 

The Kinhara is not any stream but a drainage channel, being 
the continuation of the Jharahi, for the Bettiah area. It falls into 
the Sikrahna near Gudderghat. It also ivorks as a back spill 
channel of the Sikrahna when it is in flood and inundates the Bettiah 
area. 


2 


36 Rev. 
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It may be mentioned here that the Sikrahna has a continuous 
chain of old and abandoned channels, jiamely, Chatnah'a, Kachua 
Nala or Bakeya Nala, riiirdia Nala and Babua Nala or Puraini 
Dihar, the last named is said to' be once t/iV* course of the Baghmati. 
The earthquake of 1934 iipheaved the bed of these channels. Now 
they are neither effective as spill channels nor as drainage channels 
and the result is the submersion of large area under four to live feet 
of Wter during the rains. However, occasionally they collect the 
drainage of Dhaka, Patahi, Nawada and Madhuban area and even- 
tually pass on to Muzaffarpur district. There was also a live and 
vigorous spill channel of the Sikrahna at village Singhasani which 
was called Singhasani Nala. In 1938 it was observed that this spill 
channel ivas being gradually, invigorated with a definite tendency of 
the river to divert through it on account of the gradual silting up 
of four of the nine vents of 80 feet each of the Sikrahna bridge 
number five at Sugauli. This had resulted in the formation of a 
shoal in front of the vents, which not only obstructed the flood flow 
but contracted the water section by yearly deposits of silt so much 
so that in 1938 only 3G per cent of tlie total discharge crossing the 
railway embankment between Sugauli ami Ramgarhtv'a stations could 
pass through the main Sikrahna bridge. But now this Singhasani 
Nala is a dead channel. No shoal formation at the Sugauli bridge 
tabes place and whatever was earlier formed has been washed away 
by the river itself. The river now flows tbiough its natura] channel. 
However, it has been noticed that the river is now forming shoal 
at Chainpatia raihvay bridge and is reported to have already silted up 
three vents of 100 feet each there. It Is feared that if no action 
is taken to remove the silt the river may form a diversion channel. 

Earlier there were three embankments on the Sikrahna. The 
first was Piparpanti-Singhasani bund along the left bank from about 
Singhasani up to Sugauli-Ramganva railway embankment to protect 
the left bank area. The embankment is now totally ineffective and 
has been allowed to remain so. The second embankment was 
Thikaha-Barkagaon bund opposite to Madhubanighat to check the 
left bank spill damaging Takridayal area. It has been breached at 
several places and has not been restored. The third was Manpura 
bund opposite to Narhar-Pakrighat. This has also been breached 
at several places and has not been restored. A portion of the river 
has now been provided with embankments on both sides right from 
the south-eastern border of the district up to the outfall of Dhanauti 
on the right side and that on the left side up to Sijua Nala. The 
total length of embankment in Champaran district on the right side 
is about 41 miles and that on the leh. side about 31 miles. In fact 
these embankments are a continuation of the embankments that 
start from the Khagaria railway station in ' the Morighyr district. 
There is also a proposal to put embankments on both banks of 'tfie 
river in the remaining portion in Champaran. 
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It may also be of interest to note that there are three towns at 
the bank of the Sikrahna,' namely, Chainpatia Bazar, Sugauli and 
Mehsi but the last named is not recorded as town in tiie census of 
1951. Chainpura Bazar is an important grain market in north-west 
Champaran and according to the census of 1951 has a population of 
5,100. Sugauli is an important railw'ay junction of the North-Eastern 
Railway for tlie branch line of Raxaul and Nepal and a sugar mill is 
also situated there. It has a population of 9,106 souls, according 
to the census of 1951. Mehsi is a very old town and had an indigo 
factory in the past. It has now several button factories. The river 
Sikrahna brings a huge quantity of oyster shells and the shells are 
utilised for making buttons. 

Lai Bakeya. 

The river Lai Bakeya is a hilly stream and takes its rise in the 
foot-hills of Nepal. It forms the eastern boundary between Cham- 
paran and Muzafferpur and meets the Great Baghmati at Khori 
Pakar. It occasionally comes in high flood and sometimes causes 
damage to the down stream apron of the weir and threatens the 
North-Eastern Railway bridge. Irs riglit bank is protected by a 
marginal embankment extending up to Nepal border, but the left 
bank spill trater extends up to Bairagnia where it is joined by the 
Spill of Baghmati and the joint spill inundates several villages in 
the district of Champaran as well as of Muzaffarpur. At Goabari, 
about one mile south of the Nepal border, the headworks of Dhaka 
canal is situated on this river, an account of which will be found in 
the chapter ” Agriculture and Irrigation 

Baghmati. 

The river Baghmati rises in the inner valJej’s in Nepal hills near 
Kathmandu and is a snow fed river. It enters into the territory of 
the Indian Union near village Rasulpur. Very little is known about 
the catchment area of the river in Nepal, but it is definite that ‘the 
catchment area is very steep there as the river comes in spate very 
suddenly with short duration like torrential rivers, the current being 
sometimes 7 miles an hour in its upper readies during heavy freshets. 
The river runs low' during the cold season and also when no rain has 
fallen, but after a few days* rain its spill water’ combined with the 
Spill water of Lai Bakeya inundates some portions of Champaran as 
well as of Muzaffarpur. In the Indian Union the nature ^of the 
catchment is fairly plain. The river aftei forming the boundary 
•of the district of Champaran from Khori Pakar to Suga Pipar enters 
in the Muzaffarpur district. In this portion of its course the river 
is navigable by boats of 15 to 18 tons burden as far as Maniarighat. 
Its principal tributary is the Lai Bakep which Joins it at Khori 
Pakarghat. On account of many r^sons the river has changed its. 
course several times. It being a hilly stream, carries an enormous 
amount of silt in suspension and as is usual with such rivers, the 
major portion of the silt gets deposited on the banks forming a ridge 
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close to the n\er, ^vhlch consequently restrict the spill discharge and 
call upon the reduced channel section to cope with this heavy dis- 
charge Due to this and other natural causes as well as due to 
obstnictions created by the human agency such as construction o£ 
roads, embankments, etc , and also because of the nature of the soil 
along Its banks being very light and friable, the nver has changed 
Its course several times 

Lalbegi 

Besides the rivers already mentioned above, the only other river 
of some importance is the I^lbegi which flows into the Gandak to 
the north of Gobmdgan] 

Mtnoi Streams 

There are several other minor stream*" or rivulets flowing m 
the district which join with one or the other big rivers of the district 
already mentioned above These nvulets are so minor m importance 
that they hardly require any separate mention 

LaKes and Tanks 

The District Gazetteers of Champaran, published by both 
L S S O’Malley in 1907 and R E Swanzy in 1938, hate the 
following to indicate tlie importance of lakes and marshes in the 
distna — 

‘ A remarkable physical feature of Cliamparan is a chain of 
lakes, 4S in number, nmning through the centre of the distnct 
These lakes, of which the largest one at Lalsaraiya, Sugaon, 
Turkaulia, Motihan, Pipra, Siraha, Nawada and Tetana extend over 
an area of 139 square miles, and evidently maii. an old bed of the 
Great Gandak Their depth vanes from 3 to 20 feet, and the water, 
which IS ccmsicferecf very (cahcalehy, ncicc ennrr^y drres trp TTiey 
contain a number of fish and indigo factories are built on the binks 
of the greater number of them 

There are also a number of swamps and marshes scattered over 
the district, of which one of the most remarkable is the one known 
as Bahas along the borders of tappas Banas and Balthar This is a 
genuine bog during the greater part of the >ear, and even in the hot 
weather the prudent wayfarer cautiously feels his way with a stick 
or bamboo across tiie treacherous ground This unpromising marsh, 
however, produces fine crops of nee, the seed being sown broadcast 
from canoes ” 

The above statement still holds good, excepting the fact that 
there are no longer any indigo factories existing anywhere in the 
district. There are schemes to clear up and dig deeper some of the 
lakes and marshes for hygienic fish cultimng and imgational 
purposes No tanks are being excavated now. 
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Underground Water Resources. 

Champaran has got sufficient supply of underground water 
which is evident from the feet that the drinking tvater for urban areas 
is supplied by tapping water from underground resources by boring 
deep wells and not from rivers or lakes. 

Geology. 

“ The Dun and Sumeswar hills in the extreme north which are 
a continuation of the Siwalik range are formed of ill-compacted 
sand-stone, scored by the bare stony beds of the rvater-courses down 
rvhich the streams rush "with considerable force in the rains. Probably 
these Himalayan foot-hills were originally anti-cHnal, the southern 
' half of the anti-cline having disappeared, as there are no fossils in the 
strata. On the low’er slopes of the hills the gravel beds are covered 
■with forest in which sal predominates. In tlie low'er ground at the 
foot of the hills which is called the Terai the ground is more marshy 
and high grass replaces the forest. The remainder of the district is 
an alluvial plain, a large portion of which has been formed by the 
Great Gandak, the river which now forms tlie south-w'est boundary 
of the district but which formerly flowed through the centre. The 
whole of the tract betiveen the old course of the river and the present 
channel has been subject to fluvial action w’ithin comparatively recent 
times, and the soil is the older alluvion ^vhich is a characteristic 
feature of the Gangetic plain. There are beds of kankar in parts 
of the district and saltpetre is found almost everywhere.”* 

Our knowledge of geological formation of the district may be 
supplemented by a note dated the i2th March, 1959, from the 
Department of Geology, Patna University,’ w'hich runs as follows 

” The greater part of the district is covered by alluvium deposited 
by the numerous tributaries of the Ganga. The alluvium together 
with silt and sand fills up a great depression w'hich forms a hidden 
trough all along tlie plains of the Ganga from the W'cst to the east 
in northern India. This trough came into existence during the 
elevation of the Himalaya Mountain by the sagging of the frontal 
position of the Peninsula when the ad\’ancing mountain ivaves of 
strata pressed against the latter. It is presumed that tlie bottom of 
this trough rvhich is deeper towards the north is covered by tlie 
Nummulitics— a lower Tertiary formation and other lower Tertiary 
deposits as it must have been filled by a sea. It is likely to contain 
also oil-bearing strata. 

The northern fringe of the district is marked by the Sumeswar 
Range rvliich is a continuation of the Siwalik Range of tlie rvestem 
Himalaya. This range is largely made up of sand-stones and 
conglomerate or grit beds of Middle and Upper Tertiary age. There 
is a lower range of hills knorm as the Dun Hills sepanit^ from tlie 

* District Gazetter of Champaran (1938). 
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former by a dun, Known as the Ramnagar dun The strata of the 
Sumeswar Range and of the Dun range of hills are thrust against 
the younger deposits further south by a senes of faults which are 
liown in Indian Geology as the main boundary fault The bulk 
of tile strata of the Sumesivar Range probably correspond to the 
Nahans of the Punjab Himalaya ” 

A proper soil survey of the district has not yet been done which 
can help in specifying nature, ongin and distnbution of parent rock 
matenal from which the Soil has been denved The soils are 
generally loam, yet in different parts sods are found which may be 
very loose sands, very hard day or even reddish loam Clay soils 
are found in limited areas near Gobindganj and Kesanya The sods 
on the average show 0 05 per cent of nitrogen, 0 007 Pg 05, 0 02 per 
cent K 20 and 6 0—8 8 PH, the maximum nitrogen being 0 086 per 
cent and the minimum being 0 04 per cent 

The sub-soil in the alluvial plain his sandy deposit in various 
depths at different places of the district Therefore, though masonry 
buddings of one or two storeys can safely be constructed with ordinary 
foundation, but heavy structures, such as bridges over rivers, are 
diflicuU to construct 

The note from the Department of Geology, Patna University, 
adds regarding the soil formation of the district that ‘ The sods of 
the foothill zone are pnmary immature sods containing a good 
proportion of the imdecomposcd mineral grams The slopes of 
gravel and shingle along the foot of the hills covered tvith thick 
forests of sal are known as bhaban Many parts of the district are 
characterised by saline and alkaline efflorescence known locally as 
reh or kallar In North Bihar particularly saltpetre is termed by the 
action of nitrifying bacteria excreta of cattle in the sod on a 
widespread scale ’ 

•Earthquake 

An earthquake is defined as a vibration caused by the passage, 
through the eartli, of elastic waves set up by a sudden disturbance 
of the crust Earthquakes are of two types viz, volcanic and 
tectonic, the latter being more destniciue than the former and 
affects a wide area All the Indian earthquakes are of tectonic on-oin 
The North Bihar Earthquake of 1934 wnich affected Champaran so 
severely, probably ranks equally with any recorded earthquake in 
history, both in intensity and in real damage 

Severe earthquakes are caused by a sudden fracture of a poruon 
of the earth crust or by relative movement along some old fault 
place The faults are of two mam types, namely, normal or tensional 
fault and reversed or thrust fault A normal fault may anse ivhen 

* Based oa a study of the Preliminary Report on the North Bihar Earthquake of 
the I5th January 1934 by J A. Dunn, J. B Auden and A M, Ghosh, 
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tension within a portion o£ the cr^ist ptceeds.^e elastic limits o£ a 
rock; the crust along one si^e" of the fault ginks, V^lativjsly to the other 
side, as a result of gravity. Reversed faults arise where the" crust is 
under horizontal compression: rocks above the fault are pushed 
bodily over those below or the underlying rocks are thrust under 
those above the fault. Under a normal fault the vertical displace- 
ment may vary from less than an inch to several thousands of fe2t, 
but the horizontal displacement is usually small. Under a reversed 
fault the horizontal displacement in some cases can be measured in 
tens of miles, but the vertical displacement may be comparatively 
, small. Along the foot of Himalaya a senes of reversed faults parallel 
to the trend of the mountains, separating the older rocks from the 
younger and from the area now covered by the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, is present. 

There are two hypothesis, that is, overloading and underloading 
of Gangetic plains and both of them postulate a movement of the 
earth's cnist over North Bihar in a north-soutli direction and the 
transfer of materials one way or the other. Any disturbing factor 
in the equilibrium of the crust m this zone may precipitate an 
earthquake. 

It is knotvn from the geodetic work of the Survey of India that 
a region of great underload exists in North Bihar, corresponding to 
a^deficit of 5,000 feet of rqck of density 2.67. Motihan lies near 
the centre of maximum underload. This underload arises /rom the 
abnormally low densities in the crust and is partly to be accounted 
for by the low density of the alluvium of the Ganges valley. The 
area of underload is flanked to north and soiitJ) by the regions of 
overload in the Himalaya and in the Peninsular India. Such varia- 
tions in loading must cause great stress differences, and it is remarkable 
that the Zone of maximum destruction in the North Bihar Earth- 
quake of 1034 corresponded approximately to that of the area of 
greatest underload. 

It has been stressed that the border of the Gangetic alluvium 
along the Himalaya is a seismic region and earthquakes could be 
expected along this belt in future also. But the timing of severe 
earthquakes, as one could expect by the earthquakes of 1833 and 
1934, IS impossible to predict. 

The isoseismal map of Uic Bihar Earthquake of 1934 also 
indicates that Champaran district is one of the places in North Bihar 
liable to severe earthquakes. Although only a small part of the 
district, namely, the eastern portion of Dhaka thana, falls under tlie 
tpicentral tract, but probably the whole of Motihari, Gobindganj, 
Kesariya, Madhuban, Sugauli and a portion of Ghorasahan thanas 
fall within the slump belt. This slump belt extends up to Pumea 
through a stretcli of land Some 10 to 20 miles in width. Besides, 
the northern most isoseismal line passes tlirough Raxaul, Bettiah and 
other parts of the district west of Motihari. 
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The report of Messrs Dunn, Auden and Ghosh put fonsard 
certain recommendations, based on their obsenations, regarding the 
reconstruction of buildings They advised that in North Bihar heavy 
buildings should not be constructed until the dry season of 1934 35 
was well advanced since the alluvial 'oil was liable to subside 
irreg;ularly for some months, even in places which exhibited no 
visible danger signs The buildings should not be constructed near 
depressions like lakes, rivers, etc Buildings should be given strong 
foundations and proper bracing They should be of sound materials 
one storeyed and as light at the top as possible In the belt of 
maximum intensity use of steel or timber framed structures iras 
recommended Masonry arched bridges and culverts should be 
avoided and screw pile bridges adopted wherever possible Buildings 
of irregular shape with wings protniding verandalis, porches, etc, 
should be avoided 

Rebuilding of Government headquarters at Motihari presented 
a special problem The old town lay on the banks of the lakes and 
the fissunng and subsidence of the soil had been extreme Only 
a few islands of apparently sound soil could be found and the real 
stability of these areas was a matter of grave doubt After an enquiry 
by the Chief Engineer it was found that Government buildings could 
not be constructed at Motihari and hence a piece of high land at 
Lautaha at a distance of Si miles relatively free from fissures was 
selected to construct Government buildings It is the present site 
where all the Government buildings are now concentrated 

Since the engineering knowledge has advanced during recent 
years it is not an unusual sight to find big buildings being constnicted 
even by the side of depressions 

A detailed description of damages caused in the district of 
Champaran by the earthquake of 1934 has been given elsewhere 

Vegetation 

In the last District Gazetteer it was observed “ Botanically 
Champaran may be divided into several distinct areas To the north 
are the Sumeswar and Dun ranges covered with forest and scrub 
wood, and next comes a narrow, more or less sloping gravelly 
sub montane tract covered, except along river beds with forest, the 
constituent species of which are those that occur on the lower slopes 
of the mountains themselves In existing river beds only a few 
tough flexible bushes occur, along abandoned shingly river courses 
the jungle is open and park like, and the speaes are those charactens 
tic of a drier climate than obtains in the forest along side The 
sub montane forest is succeeded by a belt of swampy land of varying 
width, covered with long reedy grasses Further out into the plain 
the ground, if so high as to be free from inundation, is in waste 
tracts usually covered with open jungle of a bushy character ” 
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^ “ Nearly the whole of the rest of the district is under cultivation, 

;ind is bare or diversified with bamboos, palms, and orchards of 
mangoes, or less often groves of other trees. The tracts liable to 
inundation are mainly confined to the banks of the larger rivers, 
and are there often covered with a jungle of reeds and bushes, largely 
tarmarisk, with a few trees. To the south, however, the river courses 
widen considerably in proportion to their strems, and their beds 
contain little or no vegetation. The powerful current in the rains 
sweeps everything a\vay; tixe shingly or sandy banks are at other seasons 
too dry to admit of much growtli. But old river beds, marshes, lakes 
and such streams as are stagnant, or nearly so e.vcept after heavy rains, 
have a mass of vegetation while even small livers with a gentle stream 
abound with water plants. 

“The belt of forest along the nonliem border of the district 
contains sal (Shorea i-obusta), shu (Dalbergia sissoo) and tun 
(Cedrela toona), the red cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) and 
khttir (Acacia catechu) are also common. Bamboos thrive in the 
moist Terai tract, sabai grass (Ischoemum angustifolium) and the 
'narkat reed (Amphadonax falcata) are also s’aluable products and 
extensive thickets of tamarisk line the Gandak river. In the sout^i 
cultivation is closer, and the crops leave room for little besides iveeds,* 
grasses^ and sedges, chiefly species of Panicum and Cyperus, though 
on patches of waste land thickets of shu very rapidly appear. The 
sluggish screams and lakes are filled with water weeds, the sides being 
often fringed by reedy grasses, bulrushes and tamarisk. Near villages, 
small shrubberies may be found containing mango,' sisu, Eugenia 
jambolana, various species of Ficus and occasional tamarind, and a 
few other scmi*spontaneous and more or less useful species. Both 
the palmyra {Borassus {labellifer) and date palm (Phoenix sylvestris) 
occur planted and at times self-sown but neither in great abundance.” 

There are many kinds of mushrooms. Scores of them are of 
fungus nature. There are also mosses of different families, particu- 
larly two, the family of Bryacacedoe (the feather ’mosses) and 
Phasaceoe (earth mosses). A more detailed description of vegetation 
will be found under the sub-head ‘ Forests '. 

Forests. 

History. 

Only about 50 years back the forest area in the district as stated 
in the old District Gaietteer of 1907 was 427 square miles. The 
forest area has been stated to be about 392 square miles in the District 
Gazetteer of 1938, and now tlie area is reported to be 359 square 
miles. From the detadied mound of the village Lauriya an extensive 
view over the ^veil-wooded country on every side could be had 
50 years ago, but notv one can have such a vietv only from Gaunaha, 
a distance of 20 miles north of Lauriya and that too only towards 
the northern side. 
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This indicates the extent of denudation which the forests of 
Champaran lias suffered during’ the Jast haJf a century. During this 
pmod the forests were mostly under the management of the 
Ex-Ramriagar Raj and the Ex;Bettiah Raj." Major portion of 
the forests of these two estates fell in the unsurveyed tract and 
even raiyati settlements over wellwo^ed and unsurveyed forests 
were made by the Ex-Ramnagar Raj indiscriminately, particularly 
after 1946 when the proposal for the abolition of Zamindari 
was being considered. With the increase of the demand of land 
for sugarcane cultivation a great destruction of the forests 
occurred. Mismanagement of forests in the hands of the two 
ex-estates of Ramnagar and Bettiah has also been one of the reasons 
for the denudation of forests. A description of the forests under 
the erstwhile estates is given below. 

Ex-Belliah Estate Forest.— A scheme for the management of 
forests under the Ex-Bettiah Raj was prepared as early as in 1903 
by Mr. H. H. Haines, i.F.s. However, this was not adhered to and more 
trees of sals were felled than prescribed. The entire khair area 
was worked out within five years and no tree was available for several 
years for the manufacture of kath (catechu). The following extract 
from Mr. Sabhanval’s working plan of 1931*32 to 1945-46 (paragraph 
25) is given to show the extent of felling. 

"The average annual number of trees felled between 1914*15 
and 1918*19 was 3,201 and between 1919*20 to 1929-30, 4,343, while 
for four years during the latter period the number of trees felled 
annually exceeded even 6,000 against 1,174 prescribed by Mr. Hains.” 

Mr. Sabhanval also cautioned against the over exploitation of 
the forests, especially to retain sound sal trees of five and over in 
girth. This also ^vas not adhered to and the Forest Officer of the E.x- 
Bettiah Estate in 1950-51 fixed the main felling of sal trees of 5 feet 
and over in girth to 2,000 without safeguarding future yield and 

sal trees of 5 feet and over in girth and created large blanks. 

On the basis of the preliminary report of the Working Plans 
Officer, Northern Circle, the annual yield of sal trees for the 
Ex-Bettiah Estate forest was fixed at 1,600 trees. 

Ramriagar Estate forest.— This was never put to any selective 
felling of trees on scientific basis. The forests were leased out to 
many European Companies for many years, of ^vhicli Messrs. Dearr 
8: Co., enjoyed the longest term of lease, that is, from 1890 to 1922 
and again from 1937 for a period of five years. Under the former 
lease this Company had an agreement to mark off for felling 5,000 sal 
trees of 4|- feet and over in girth annually. This ^vas too high and 
the forest' ivas o\er exploited and that also only in easily accessible 
areas. When the first'Iease expired in 1922 the then proprietress of 
tile estate Rani Chatra Kumari Devi did not lease if out till 1935 
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^vhicH resulted into the recuperation and development o£ the forests. 
Even during this period some destruction to the forest was caused 
on account of a civil suit in the family itself between the Rani and 
Ram Raja. But when in 1936 the estate passed into the hands of 
the latter, the forest was again leased out in 1937 to Messrs. Dearr $c 
Co., for five years. 

There had been a suit between the Raja and his sons for asserting 
control over money yielding forests, which resulted into indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of the forest. But in 1942 an understanding took 
place between the parties and the forests west of Gobardhana were 
given to exploit only dry trees and drift and waif wood. 

In 1943 the Nepal Timber Co. was given a contract which started 
work on the border of Ramnagar and Bettiah estate forests in the 
Bhabsa river. This company worked till 1947. 

With a view to exploit as much money from forests as possible 
and to clear forests of the plains for settling with tenants on payment 
of salami, a heavy felling was resorted to by the Ex-Ramnagar Raj 
after 1946, when the Bihar Private Forests Act was being enacted. 

The mismanagement of forests, as stated above, in the private 
hands led the Government of Bihar to create Nortli Bihar Forest 
Division with effect from the !5th of May, 1950, to take over the 
forests of all the districts north of the Ganga by the application of 
Bihar Private Forests Act (Act IX of 1948) with a view to manage 
them scientifically. 

The Ex-Ramnagar estate forest was first taken over by the 
Government under the Bihar Private Forests Act on the 9th of 
October, 1950, which later ivith the application of the Land Reforms 
Act (Act XXX of 1950) vested in the State of Bihar and the Indian 
Forests Act was applied to them under the notifications nos. CJP.F.- 
C036[52-86-R., E|P.F.-G03G[52-87-R., ClP.F.-6036|52-88-R., dated 
the 6th January 1953, and C|P.F.lI0184|53— 344-R., dated the 19th 
January 1954. 

A patcli of the Ex-Bettiah estate forest falling in the Bettiah 
revenue thana w’as taken over under the Bihar Private Forests Act, 
vide notification no. CjPF-1030j51— 178-R , dated the 16th January 
1952. The rest of the Ex-Bettiah Raj forests were under the Court 
of Wards and were being managed by the Board of Rev'enue, Bihar, 
prior to the 24th December 1953 when it was transferred to the Forest 
Department, Bihar, under the Bihar Private Forests Act. Soon after 
the vesting of the Bettiah e«ate in the State of Bihar, the Indian 
Forest Act w'as applied to all these forests, vide notification no^ 1904-R., 
dated the 27th ftlay 1955, and since then all the forests in th*e district 
of Champaran became State-owned. 

A patch of good forests of the Ex-Hathua estate on the banks of 
Sikrahna in Madhuban police-station was subjected to the Indian- 
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Forest Act, vide notification no. CjF-17070[54~3439-R., dated the I2th 
August 1954, after the vesting of the estate in the State. 

Since the forests of the district have come under the management 
■of the Government they are being worked in a planned manner on 
a scientific basis. Out of three trees of exploitable girth at a place 
•only one is marked out for felling. The number of sal trees for 
felling annually for the Ex-Ramnagar estate and Ex-Bettiah estate 
forests has been fixed at 2,000 and 1,G00, respectively. Cultural 
•operation has been prescribed for regeneration and their establishment 
and gro^vth. 

The felling of miscellaneous and semal trees is regulated on 
the basis of a sustained yield from year to year keeping in view the 
■object of btiilding up the forest capita) with improved growth and 
quality. The annual felling of hhair trees has been fixed at 500 
of 3 feet and over in girth. The cane forest is tvorked in a cyclical 
order of four years, the time being considered sufficient for the good 
gro^vth of cane. 

A statement of revenue and expenditure of the Ex-Bettiah and 
Ex*Ramnagar estate forests is given at the end of the chapter which 
gives some idea of forest yield in the private hands and in the hands 
•of the Government. 


Situation. 

The main forest of the district lies between 27®-10' to 27^-Sl' 
north latitude and 83®-50' to 84®-4l' longitude and is bounded on 
the north, north-east and cast by Nepal, on the south by a- long 
stretch of cultivation and on the north-west by the river Gandak, 
separating it from Nepal and the districts of Deoria and Goraklipur 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

A rich forest groivth occurred on the islands formed by the usual 
sUui’iant and diluvium accums o8 ihe river Gandak n'hich scill exists 
and is a subject of changing configuration due to the actions of the 
Tiver. 

' Configuration. 

Barring aside the forests of Bettiah and Madhuban thanas, the 
entire Forest area falls on the SumeSwar and Dun ranges, an account 
■of ivhich has already been given under the sub-head ‘ Hills '. 

The forest falling in the Bettiah thana is tvell knotm as Udaipur 
Forest. This occurs on a more or less fiat ground in the form of a 
crescent moon bordering a lake kno^vn as Sareya Mon, encircling the 
land of Majharia village more or less in the form of an island. A 
small patch of forests exists on the other side of the lake in the village 
Majharia and along its border. The Sareya Mon is connected with 
a river, called Haraha, tvhich forms a part of the ^vestem boundary 
'of Udaipur forest. The Haraha is not an aggressive river and as 
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there is not much oE undulation on the forest floor, tlie configuration 
of this forest land is comparatively stable 

The forest in Madhuban thana is on the banks of the Sikrahna 
river and hence its configuration is unstable 

River System 

The drainage system of the mam ExBettiah and ExRamnagar 
estate forests may be dmded into four parts on the basts of their 
respective catchment area The drainage system of the ExBettiah 
estate forest consists of the Great Gandak system and the Haraha 
Masan river system, while that of the Exl^ranagar estate forest 
consists of the Pandai nver system and the Dhoram nver system A 
description of all the nver systems has already been given under the 
sub head The Rivers ’ 


Types of Forest 

The forest may be classified into the following types — 

(1) Valley Sal Forest 

(2) Hill Sal Forest 

(31 Dhup or Pine (Finns longifoha) Forest 

(4) Miscellaneous Forest 

(5) Rnerain Forest 

(G) Cane Forest 

(7) Grassy Blanks 

(8) Swamps 

(9) Bamboo Forest 

(10) Jhaw (Tamanx) Forest 

Valley Sal— This type occurs m the valleys of Manore, Kaila, 
Sonha, Bhapsa, Haraha, Masin, Raghia, Dwardah and Pandai 

^^e^y good sal occurs in KaiJa Mtnore and Sonha villeys where 
the quality is up to Q I, le matured trees are of 110 ft and over 
in height The Q II sal (i c , trees witli mature height from 90 ft to 
under 110 ft) is also seen in flat ridges of the Dun Hills where the 
depth of soil IS sufficient and enough of moisture is av'aihble The 
quality of sal drops, v\ith the elevation and due to biotic factor In 
the Ex Ramnagar estate forest biotic factoi is more marked than 
elsewliere From Gobardhana eastward the quality of valley sal is 
comparatii ely poorer than those occurring in the valleys from Raghia 
westvsard up to Gardi The human pressure vsith excessive grazing 
on the portion of the valley sal forest from Gobardhana eastward is 
the cause of drop in the quality • 

The common associates of sal in tlie valley tyqie are— 

Top 5forc>— Lannca grandis (jhtngan), Terminelia tomentosa 
(asan), Terminelia belenca (bahera) Adina cordifolia 
(haram), Albizzia procera (safed sins). Lager stroemia 
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paniflora (aserf/i), Salnnlia malabancum (stmat), 
Anogeissus latifolia (banjln); Ficus religiosa (peepal), 
Dalberg a latifolia (satsal) 

Middle Storey— CzTc:i arborea (kuinbht), Mitragyna pinifolia 
(tikul), Ganiga pmnata (kenkar), Eugenia Jambolena 
(jamun), Termineha cliebiila {hmra), Eugenia opercu 
lata (bodia), Stenosperumiim sua\iolens (pandar), 
Gmelma aroborea (jamhar) 

Under Dillenia pentagyna {aghnt), Millusa \elutina 

(harwta), Mallius phihppmensis (rohtm), Caseana 
tomentosa (bert) Holarrhcna antidysenterica (dudh 
Koraiya), Cisearia giaviolens (beri) Syplocos racemosa 
(lodh), Bauhinia malabarica (sahul). Bauhinia vanegata 
(kachnar), Litsaea sebifera (piroj) Embhca officinalis 

Ground Cover— Clerodendron infortunatum {UtbhantV 
Glausend exca\aia (agayhai), Leea crispi (gorar), 
Indigofera pufchela (btihul) Flemingia spp (gal 
phullt), Randia domentoium (monna), Thespesia 
lampas (bankapas) Lttsca polyantha (motiva), Litsaea 
chinensis Greivia heliacnfolia (hanbhunja), Aspars^is 
racemosa (jofau/ai) Flacourtia ramonchn (Kataht), 
Strobilanilies spp 

A striking feature in the t alley sal area round the village Gardi 
in the ivest and to the north of Manguraha is the occurrence of 
phoenix humilis (khapir) in abundance 

Amongst the grasses the important ones are Heteropogan 
contortus (choranth) Sacchanim munja (mun/), Thysanoha agrostis 
(phiil jhar) the last one occurs along sheltered nalas, particularly 
perennial ones 

The common climbers are Bauhinia vahlu (mohnlan'), Butea 
flora (mahai) Vitis repanda (pantlat) Acacia pennata (arar), Smihx 
spp (ram datvjan) Caesalpima digyna (liainsa } ant, also knoun as 
Uary fruit trees) Pipal longum (peipar) 

Hill Sal— This type of sal forest occurs throughout the hilly 
regions These hills are rugged ivith ravines haiing deep gorges and 
jutting out spurs m all directions The quality of sal, in consequence, 
is poor stunted, malformed and stag headed ivhich are commonly 
met with in this type of forest The quality of sal varies from 
Q IV to Q V, 1 e , matured trees attain heights up to 70 feet 

These forests are not of so much of importance for direct yield of 
timber but for their indirect effect of protection against soil erosion 
and soil desiccation and, therefore, may be treated as protection 
forests 
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The different storeys of this forest are not so marked as it is of 
poor quality. The associates of sal in this type are the following 

Buchanania lanzon (piynr); Dillenia aurea (marjrfar), Terminelia 
tomentosa (ojatj); Anogeissus latifolia (banjhi)’, Semecarpiis 
anacardium (bhelwa)] Terminelia chebula (harra)', Gardenia turgida 
(bantaji)', Randia dumetorum (manna); Randia uligmosa (pirar); 
Emblica officinalis (awla); Symlocos racemosa (lodh); Sleriospermum 
suaviolens (jiatidar); Holairahena antid)'senterica (dudh koraiya); 
^Vendlandia tinctoria (tiht). 

Among the shrubs are Clausena pentaphylla (rowena); Grewia 
helicterifolia (banbhnnja); Indigofera pulchella (btlhul); Flacourtia 
ramonchi (katahi); Alilletia rccemosa (gotax ganj); Nyctanthes 
arbertrists (sarnsihar); Phoenix acaulis and poneuix hulimis (khajiir), 
which occurs in this type of forest. The most important grasses are 
Eulaliposis binata (sabai) and Heteropogan contortus (ji/aro or 
chorantba). 

Dhup or Pine Forests.— There is a small isolated patch of Chirpine 
(Finns longifolia) forest, locally knowm as Dhup, above the village 
Raghia between the Kapan Nala in the west and Pakhna Nala in the 
east between the altitude of 1,000 feet to 1,700 feet. The natural 
occiJirence of Chirpine at this altitude is unique as it is generally 
found at the altitudes of 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet on tlie Himalayas. 
A Chirpine tree of 5 feet 4 inches in girth and 120 feet in height was 
measured and recorded by the Working Plans Officer, Northern Circle, 
Bihar. The existence of natural regeneration in the area speaks of 
the pine making the area its habitat. 

The Chirpine occurs with sal, Buchannia lanzon (piyai); Lager 
stroemia pan'iflora (asidk); Bauhinia purpuria (koinara); and 
Semecarpus anacardium (bhelwd). 

Tall spear grass (Hateropogon contortus), Sabai (Eulaliopsis 
Vmata) and Rathain grass ocatr rn tViis ^ocaVily. 

Miscellaneous Forests.— This occurs in Madanpur range on the 
eastern side and the contiguous north western portion of Gonauli 
‘range with narrow miscellaneous belts of such forest along Mirdang^va, 
Singha, Dwardah, Ganguli, Chhegrahawa and Daini nalas. The soil 
in these localities is subjected to inundation 'during rains. 

This type of forest also occurs to the east of the Pandai river 
up to the extreme Nepal border. This part of forest has become 
miscellaneous as a result of biotic factor. The forest has been over 
e.xploitcd by selective felling of sal, heavily grazed and burnt year after 
year and a retrogression has been brought about to a miscellaneous 
type of forest that exists now. 

The common species of the miscellaneous forests are the 
folloAving ‘ 

Adina cordifolia (karam); Terminelia tomentosa Lannea 

grandis (jhingan); Lagerstraemia parv'iflora (asidh); Terminelia 
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beJenca (baheia), Anogeissus latifoha {banjhi), Garuga pmnata 
(kenalar), Steriospernium siiaviolens {(>attdar), Gareya arbona 
(Kiimbhi), Eugenia jambolena (jamun), Engenea operculate 
(bodera), Mitragyna parvifolia (ttkul), Salmalm malabancum. 
(semal), Albizzn procera (Itarrc), Trewia nudiflora (bhilor) 
Mallotus phihppinansis (rohmt), Bndelia retusa (Khujhi), Baulnnia 
raalabanca (sahul), Randn uhginosa (piar). Cassia fistulla 
(amaltash), Cassearia tomentosa (bert), Lrhetia loevis (datrang), 
Terminelia chebula (harra). Cordia myxa (Jasorha), Kydia calycina 
{patai), Albizzia lebbek {kala si»«), Dalbergia latifolia (salsat) 
Salix tetrospenna {batsa, only in Madanpur Tange), Ficus glomerata 
(gular), Aegle mannelos (bet) 

Shrubs are the same as found m the \'alley type sal forest. 
Phoenix species are absent and Canssa spinarum (kajwda) occurs at 
places 

The Udaipur forest along Sareya Mon contains a Special type 
of miscellaneous forest Along the border of the lake a gregarious 
crop of Eugenia jambolena (jamun) occurs ivith occasional Ficus 
tomentosa (barun) In the lake patchy groistli of Bamngtonia 
acutangula (izzar) tsluch grows from its bottom, is found On the 
flat surface towards tlie south and between the banks of the Sareya 
Mon and of Haraha ruer a grcgareouis crop of Putnnjiva ro\ burghii 
(patjug) occurs The otlier species that are found are the following ~ 

Adma cordifolia (karama) Alstonn schofans (cfiatwan), 
Streblus asper (shthoia), Mallotus phihppinanis (lohini), Erhetia 
laevis (dalrang), Aegle marmelos (bet) Ghor karanja, Pongamia 
glabra (karanj), Milusa \elutina (domsat), Flacourtia ramonchi 
(katahi semal), Khair and Stssoo 

Semal Forest —Occurrence of semal (Salmalia malaborica) is 
conspicuous in Madanpur range, although sporadically it is found all 
over the distnct of Champaran phins This is marked in fresh 
alluvial deposits, i\hich have attained a little maturity It is cons 
picuous in the patdi of forest in Rfajhtna island of Udaipur forest 
where its natural regeneration is found The associates of semal are 
commonly stssoo and khair 

Riverain forest —'tXws type of forest mainly occurs along the 
Great Gandak on its eastern bank in arc is subjected to inundation, 
along the bank of Sikrahna in Piprairaan and Viraalpur of Madhuban 
thana and along the Pandai and Dhoram nalas Typical rueram 
succession is noticeable along the bank of the Great Gandak in 
Madanpur range The grass is the first colonising species, the most 
important ones are Saccharum munja (mtinf) Saccharum sponta 
neum, S Naranga (narkat), Typha elephantma (elephant grass, 
pater) These grasses are followed in succession by Acacia catechu 
(khair) and Dalbergia sissoo (stsham). and Salmolia malabancum 
(semal) In the next stage a typical miscellaneous forest of Dalbergia 
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sissoo {Sishatny, Salmalia malabericura (semal); Adina cordifolia 
(fcflrflm); Albizzia procera (safed sirisy, Engenia jambolena (jamun) 
are found. 

Cane Forest.— C^ne (Calamus tenuis) occurs in damp areas in 
patches along almost all the nalas of Madanpur range, such as Bohua, 
Baljora, Chamania, Pathlawa, etc., and in a small patdi in Bisahia 
nala near Hathimalkhanta in Gonauli range. It also occurs in damp 
areas in Udaipur forest towards its southern portion. The tree 
species in the area are jamun (Engenia jambolena); semal (Salmolia 
malaberica); khair (Acacia catechu); rohini (Mallotus philippinansis); 
satsal (Dalbergia latifolia); vUore (Trewia audiflora). 

Grassy Blanks.— Vast stretches of grassy blanks occur iij the bed 
of the Great Gandak and in the old abandoned sites of cultivation 
and habitation near the \dllages, Gonauli and Kotraha, 

The common grasses are Saccharum munja (munj); Saccharum ^ 
spontaneum (kans)] Typha elephantina {pater or hugla); Davi 
pharagmitis karta (narkat) which occur in nalas where water 
accumulates and also in Sareya-Mon. 

Swamps.— A typical stvampy area occurs along the Rahua nala in 
Madanpur range. It is a low level marsh almost devoid of drainage. 
The area is recorded to be 860 acres in extent and is in the process 
of natural reclamation. The species naturally occurring there are 
Salix tetrosperma {bainsa); Bischofia javanica (cratig); Eugenia 
jambolena (jamun); Barringtonia acutangula (izzar); Dalbergia 
sissoo (sisham); Acacia catechu (khair); and Salmalia malabarica 
(semal). 

Various water plants exist in the lake Sareya-Mon of botanical 
interest submerged in deep tvater. 

Bamboo Forest.— Bamhoosz arundinacea is found along upper 
reaches of Saktihari, Haixa in Naurangia block of Ex-Raranagar estate 
forest and near Nardebi Asthan of Ex-Bettiah estate forest at the site 
where, according to a legendary, the fort of Allha Ruddal, a chieftain, 
existed. The bamboo is of thorny variety and is not of much use. 

Jhaw (Tamarix Forest).— ]ha.w (Tamarix) occurs along the banks 
of Gandak and is found in pure patches to the south of Narshai island 
and Rajhawa, Jajhi and Mangalpur Retas. 

Fauna. 

The tvild animals available in the forests of the district are tiger, 
leopard, panther (Panthera pardus), black-bear (Unus torquatus)’ 
tvild dog, wild pig, barking deer (Mutiacus muntjak), nilgai, wild 
buffaloes (Babalus bubalis), black-buck, wild cot\*s and oxen, monkeys 
(both red and black faced), wolf (Caimis pallipes), hyaena (Hyaena 
hyaena), four-homed antepole, tvild-goats, sambhar (Rusa unicolor), 
chittal (Axis axis), bison (Bibos ganrus), hog-deer, wild cat. 

3 
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The rhino (Rhinoceros unicornis) also makes stray appearances 
in the forests of Madanpur range from the neighbouring Nepal 
State. A solitary rhino is often met rvith in Rampur Madanpur 
Forest. Balgangwa forest and the Hatliitnalkhanta forest. 

The specimens that are fast disappe.aring are hyaena, black-buck, 
four-homed deer, wild-goats and elephant (Elephas maximus). Tlie 
last rhinoceros in Champaran district was heard of about a decade 
back. 

The jungle abounds in various kinds of moths, caterpillars and 
butterflies. 

Avi-fau.va. 

It would appear from the previous description that Champaran 
has forest as well as fields, hills as well as marshes and is situated on 
the border of the Indo-Gangetic ami Himalayan regions. Its 
avi-fauna is varied and interesting but so little sv'ork has been done 
on this district that the bird population Ijas to be inferred from the 
systematic list given in the Darbhanga Gazetteer. The birds men- 
tioned in Champaran’s own systematic list aie those birds which have 
been definitely recorded from the district and from its size it is 
apparent that only a small part of the bird population has been 
recorded. 

The most interesting birds of Champaran are the amazonian 
species of the three-toed quails and two of the migrant waders. 
Normally in the bird world, in India or elsewhere, the males are 
bigger and more gorgeously plumaged. The smaller and inconspi* 
cuous female accepts suit, sits on the clutch of eggs and hatches it. 
Since it has not to fight for territory or to ^vin a mate, its smaller size 
and duller colouring is not a handicap while on the nest the 
inconspicuousness of the female has a protective function. It omnot 
be spotted and attacked by enemies easily and, therefore, the nest 
is not discovered nor destroyed. 

^Vith the amazonian species all this is reversed. The female is 
bigger, more gorgeously plumaged; it fights for its territory and for 
its mate, is polyandrous and does not sit on the nest. The males 
do that. 

The bustard-^uail (Tumix suscitator), the button quail (Turnix 
tanki), and the little button quail (Tiirni.x sylvatica) are the three 
amazonian species resident in India. These are all three-toed quails 
and three-toed quails with similar habits arc also found in Australia 
and Africa. Apart from them the only other amazonian species in 
the world are the red-ncckcd and grey phalaropes, two ^^'a(lc^s which 
arc winter visitors to Champaran and other districts of Nortli Bihar 
and are called tulii in Hindi. These ttvo evaders breed near the 
Arctic Circle and so the pugnacious Females are not seen by us nor 
do we sec them in their breeding plumage. 
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All the three-toed quails are found all over India, except the 
Punjab and Rajputana. In Champaran especially near Bcttiah, the 
bustard-quail is rather common and prominent. It is called giilu in 
Hindi (the little button quail is called laxua and the button quail^ 
buna lawd) and is an almost tailless ground bird of the size of a' 
sparrow but more roundish and plump. In the bush it seems a darky 
and heavily barred bird with a Slight whitish apology for a crest over 
the black spotted head. The chin, throat, neck and breast are velvet 
black and strikes one’s attention if the bird raises itself. That is 
rare, for the bird is a great sulker. The smaller male is duller than 
the hen and has white chin and black and buff banded breast. The 
three-toed quails can be distinguished from the quails, especially in 
the hand, by their ha\ing only three toes, the hind toe being 
missing. 

The dominant females of the bustard quails abhor all domestic 
duties and responsibilities and are the dominant partners of the 
short-lived mating. They lay the eg^ but do not sit ov'er the nest. 
They leave the incubation and rearing of the youngs to the males. 
The females parcel out the territory too and use gorgeous plumage 
for both intimidating rival females and for courting the males. The 
fights for territory begin as symbolic demonstrations, with much 
aggressive gesturing and posturing. These birds have not much song, 
but whatever capacity for making noise during courtship there is, is 
largely among the females. 

The small bush or heavy grass in cultivated fields or the under- 
growth of light forest wliich these birds tenant resounds during the 
territorial display with loud drumming and booming sounds. That 
is the voice, song, call as you please, of these bird amazons. They 
first drum drr-rr-r-r-r-r-r and then bellow out from puffed breasts and 
throats boom-boom-boom. These bird amazons are polyandrous. 
They fight over a male but as soon as chey are mated and the eggs 
are laid— in a shallow hollow on the ground, protected by a bush or 
grass— they leave the males to brood. The nests are often tunnelled 
through a dense tuff of siki or m«n; grass and the clutch of three 
to four eggs laid at the back, the brooding male going and coming 
through the hole in the grass. 

The hens having laid the eg^ tvandcr in search of new territory 
and new males. Sometimes a few hens wiP be together for a short 
while in the undecided period after a mating, but soon the grass 
widows, with renewed interest in mating, will start fighting. So 
desperate is the fight that it is possible lo -walk up and catch two 
fighting hens. The bird-trappers of Champaran and Darbhanga 
know of this pugnacity of the hens and catch them with the aid of 
decoy females, mind it, not of males. 

The avi-fauna of Champaran is also remarkable for the fact that 
the Nepal Kaleej pheasant (Lophura leucomelana) and the pin-tailed 
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green pigeon (Sphenocercus apicaudus) lome dorvn to the thousand 
foot contour along ivith the chirpine on the Siwalik hills around 
Ramnagar Dun 

Champaran is rich in green pigeons as are many other parts ol 
Bihar There are five types of green pigeons and the closely allied 
purple wood pigeon (Colutnba punicea) ivhich are difficult to tell 
apart rviihout close observation The ashy headed green pigeon 
(Treron pompadora) differs from the true green pigeon (Treron 
phoenicoptera) in having its whole nape and croivn grey The 
orange breasted green pigeon (Treron bicincta) is at once recognised 
by Its orange breast and chestnut under tail coverts The imperial 
green pigeon (Ducula aenea) is bigger than the others and is purple 
grey everyivhere except the wings tail and back which are a deeper 
metallic green than the yelloiv green of the other green pigeons The 
purple ivood pigeon is smaller than the ordinary green pigeon and 
IS purple instead of green or olive The pin tailed green pigeon is 
distinct from all others because of its long pointed tail 

The most beautiful bird of Champaran is the Nepal Kaleej 
pheasant It is the only pheasant found in Bihar, a large ground 
bird, quite like a fowl It frequents moister jungle than the jungle 
fowl but both birds are often flushed from the same place m beats 
It IS easily distinguishable from the jungle fowl because of its long 
black hairy crest which trails like a plume behind its head The 
kaleej does not have a fleshy comb as crest for the males as the red 
jungle fowl has, but has a patch of bare and skin on the sides of its 
face The male has upper plumage black glossed with blue and 
us wings and fowl like tail are dark brown glossed with green Its 
black crest is glossed with purple blue and the entire bird gnes an 
impression of undertone of colour seeping through the predominant 
top coat A flushed bird disappearing quickly behind a bush has 
the effect of shot silk The female has crest and upper plumage 
reddish broivn and black middle tail feathers 

Of the common birds the brorvn flycatcher (Muscicapa poonensis) 
is a small brown bird ^vith us breast and throat mottled It is a quiet 
bird more frequently found in the wooded and broken country in 
the nortliwest of the distnrt The grey shrike (Lanius excubitor) 
IS about the same Size as the myna, french grey in colour xvith ^ black 
stripe above the eye It is the commonest of the shrikes which are 
called butcher birds because of their habit of impaling their victims, 
lizards and small rats on thorns in the bush as if storing m a larder 
The green willow w’arWer (phylloscopus trochiloides) is a tiny bird, 
olive green in colour with a yellow supercilmm and two white wing 
bars It IS a cheerful bird and a good songster 

The black headed myna (Sturnus pagodarum) is like the common 
myna but grey instead of brown It has a prominent black head and 
crest, the long crest lying flat on the neck like a pigtail It is darker m 
colour than the bank myna which has no crest The greyheaded 
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myna (Stumus malabancus) is the only myna which is purely 
arboreal in habits, while the banh myna is the least used to trees 
The grey headed myna is lighter in colour than the common myna 
and IS redder than the bank or black headed myna It has a grey 
head and has a blue bill (ivitli yellow tip) while all the otlier mynas 
have full yellow bills The jungle myna (Acndotheres fuscus) can be 
distinguished from the common myna by its darker colour, absence 
of bare skin behind the eyes and the presence of a tuft of erect hair 
above the nostrils That gives it a singularly moustached appearance 
The pied myna (Stuma contra) is almost as common as the common 
myna but is distinct from all other mynas because of its pied plumage- 
jet black touched off by white wmgbars and white sides of face 

The tree pipit (Anthus trtvialis) is a tiny bird close to the larks, 
sandy brorm with numerous black streaks It is fond of fields and 
IS quite numerous in flocks in winter 

The wliite-eye (Zosterops palpeberosa) is a minute bird, smaller 
than the sparrow, greenish yellow in colour ivith prominent ivhite 
nngs round the eyes which give it the appearance of wearing 
spectacles Arboreal m habits, it goes about m small flocks m the 
mango orchards and forests The northern green barbet (Megalairaa 
zeylanica) is bigger than the crimson breasted barbet and as big as 
the myna It is nch green m colour and has brown head, neck and 
breast The crimson breasted barbet has crimson forehead and breast 
The bam owl (Tyio alba) is slightly smaller than the grass owl 
It IS reddish broivn wath silky white iinderpart, and has a white 
longish heart shaped face Both the owls saeech m the same manner 

The ivhite backed railture (Pseiidogyps bengalensis) is easily 
distinguished from the black vulture (Sarcogyps calvus) because the 
former has a bare fleshy looking neck The long billed vulture (Gyps 
mifiars^ is simrfar fo the wAiCebackecf 6uc a /ong bill ancf a 6row’n 
back The gnffon (Gyps fulvus) has white doivn on the neck and 
the crown and is distinguished from the black vulture because of its 
colour, fuhous and not black The scavenger vulture (Nephron 
perenopterus) is dirty looking white bird with black edges to its wing 
and vultures 

The JVaders 

The marshes and river banks of Champaran are famous for their 
ducks and waders The ducks have been described in detail m the 
Muzaffarpur Gazetteer, here the waders are discussed 

The waders have all long legs and long bills but some have 
web footed legs such as the avocet and the flamingo Others are 
lobe footed such as the coot The broadest division of the waders is 
among those vs ho perch and those who do not 

They perching vsaders are the storks, herons, ibises and spoon 
bills and can be easily distinguished from each other by the following 
key 
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The spoonbills have spoon shaped beaks The ibises have long 
slender beaks, gently curved downward throughout (the avocet is 
the only Indian bird whose beak curves upwards) The herons and 
storks have straight beaks (except the painted stork whose beak 
is curved only towards the tip) but they are not hard to tell apart 
The two outer front toes of the herons are only webbed at the base, 
the herons have grooved beaks but not the storks All the front toes 
of the storks are joined by a web at the base 

The non perching waders are the flamingoes, cranes, rails, 
plovers, snipes, courses, pratincoles and jacanas Flamingoes are large 
and extremely long of neck and leg with short, thick, downwardly 
bent bills and ivebbed feet The cranes are also large and lanky, 
but have straight rather slight bills, and no web between the toes, 
except a small one between the two outer The rails are of moderate 
or small size, very slab sided, short winged and tailed toe, with no 
web at all between the toes 

The shore birds— plovers and snipes— are medium sized or smill 
birds with but few points m common, the chief being that the mouth 
does not run further back than the forehead, which gives them a very 
charactenstic expression The plovers have short pigeon like bills 
and big heads and big eyes The snipes and their allies have smaller 
heads and eyes, and bills always longer than a pigeon’s and often 
very long indeed The coursers and pratincoles are much like plovers, 
except for the mouth going further back than the forehead The 
jacanas have long tliin toes with enormously Jong, nearly straight 
claws 

Among the storks the adjutant (Leptoptilos dubius) and the 
lesser adjutant (Leptotilos javanicus) are at once marked off by their 
naked necks, to say nothing of their size Of the other storks, which 
all have feathered necks, the bfack necked stork (Xenorhyncfios 
asiaticiis) is much the biggest, being over four feet long, whereas the 
others except the adjutant and the lesser adjutant are well under this 
length The painted stork ^Ibis leuocephalus) has its bill gently 
curved downvsards towards the tip, all of the others having straight 
beaks The white necked stork (Dissoura episcopiis) has a black b^y 
and white neck and when walking about docs look like a clergyman 
The black body is the result of a curious forked tail of dark colour, 
barely exceeding the under tailcoverts m length All the other 
storks have ordinary tails The openbill (Anastomus oscitans) is 
distinguished by its sliort beak and grey or white colour combined the 
bill IS only about six inches Jong, whiJe the other storks have one 
or eight inches or more, except the white necked, which is a dark- 
coloured bird 

The white and black storks (Ciconia ciconia and Ciconia 
nigra) both are winter visitors and have no peculiarities about their 
necks, tails or bills, they are medium sized as storks go, being about 
a vard and a half lontr with eiffht inch bills 
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Of the ibises the white (Threskioniis aethiopical) is at one 
distinguished by its colour. The black (Pseudibis papillosa) and tli 
glossy (PJegadis falcinellus) are both dark birds but the tail of th 
first is longer than its bill. In the case of glossy ibis the tail 
markedly shorter than the bill. The spoonbill (Platales leucordij 
is an ibis with a beak nearly straight and flattened, with a tvid 
rounded expansion at the tip, which gives tlie spoon-like appearanci 

The herons can be split into three groups ; typical lierons, a 
very big birds never all white or all grey, nor pied; egrets either a 
white, all grey or pied; and bitterns, smaller birds. 

Of the typical herons, the grey heron (Ardea cincrea) is abva^ 
distinctly grey, while the purple heron (Ardea purpurea) Shoivs muc 
admixture of cinnamon or fawm. 

Of the egrets, the large or white egret (Egretta alba) is th 
biggest while the intermediate and little egrets (Egretta intermedi 
and Egretta garzetta) arc smaller types. Tlje cattle e^et (Ardeol 
ibis) is recognised by its short bill. The pond heron (Ardeola grav 
is always pied and is stouter in build than tlie other egrets. 

Of the bitterns, the common or European bittern (Botaun 
stellaris) is distinguished by its large size; it is well over two fee 
long, none of the other bitterns being as much as ttvo feet. But th 
is a migrant. The little bitterns (two species) are remarkably smal 
being fifteen inches or less iB length. Tlie little green bitter 
(Bmorides striatus) and the chv^rf or yellow bittern (Jxobrycht 
sinesis) are distinguished from each other by their respeaive greei 
and yellow colours. The chestnut bittern (Ixobrychus cinnamomein 
and the black bittern (Dupetor fluvicollis) are so prominent! 
chestnut and black that they cannot be mistaken for any othe 
bittern. The night heron (Nycticorax nycticoraj^l is grey above arn 
white below with green-black cap and back. From the black ca^ 
dangles a long white hairy crest. It is the most burly looking bin 
among tire bitterns and can be seen any evening flying out to pond 
and fields with frequent calling of xoak loak. 

Of the cranes the sarus (Gnis antigone) is the only residen 
species and is distinguished by its great .size, well over four feet, am 
grey colour. The common crane (Grus gnis) is of medium size 
measuring between three and four feet and varies from light to darl 
grey. The demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo) is the smalles 
being less than a yard long and bears fine curled hanging plume ot 
each of the head behind the eye. The Siberian or great white cram 
(Grus leucogeranus) has been recorded only from Darbhanga and i 
a rare bird as large as the sants but lacking the read on the heac 
which the sants has. 

Snipes are shore birds having large eyes set very far back, ovei 
the orifices of the ear in feet the back and cro^vn heavily market 
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With black The woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) is much bigger than 
the other snipes being fourteen inches long while the others never 
more than barely exceed a foot The ivood snipe (Galhnago 
menericola) is a foot long and dark m plumage nith ^ery short wings 
It has not been reported from anyivhere else in Bihar except 
Champaran The fantail and pintail snipes (Galhnago galhnago 
and Galhnago stenura) are medium size snipes while the jack snipe 
(Lymnocryptes minimus) is the smallest 

The most \aluable and rather rare bird of Champaran is the 
kaleej pheasant and deser\ es very strict protection 

Among the common birds mention may be made of the 
asater voles the king fishers the dippers the savalloavs the martins 
tlie savjfts the avagtails the debacniks the must beeths the goat 
moths the puss moths the way flys the leaf cutter bees the 
doves Besides there are a varieties of passerine birds like the 
crows the babblers the bulbuls the shrikes the fly catchers (parti 
cularly the famous paradise fly catchei) the finches the sun birds 
etc and among the non passerine are wood peckers the baibets and 
cuckoos etc There are also a vast variety of parrots m jungles 

The number of migrant wader and ducks vanes a great deal 
from year to year 

Shooting Facilities 

As the Ex Bettiah and Ex Ramnagar estate forests had the 
reputation of being among the best forests m Bihar for purposes of 
shooting which attracted reputed and rich shikaries m the past and 
were favourite spot for Governors shooting it appears interesting 
to mention about shooting here 

On account of heavy poaching and clearing of forest m the 
accessible areas many games have become almost extinct in certain 
cases e g the famous black duck of the Ex Bettiah estate forest and 
also the game bird lassar have almost become extinct 

Since the vesting of the forests in the State the number of games 
shot annually has considerably decreased No shooting permit has 
been issued since 1956 57 in the ExBettnh estate forelt Creation 
of game sanctuaries has been proposed under the instruction of the 
Indian Board for ^Vild Life and restriction to shoot tio-er to a limit 
of 10 in ones life time has been imposed Elephants and rlimoceros 
are complelelj protected against shooting Besides shooting has been 
restneted to a fixed number of games in each shooting block m a 
year Each shooting block is given a rest for fifteen davs after 
shooting 

There is also the usual imposition of close permit for shooting 
But m spite of these restnctions it is felt that there has been a large 
scale butchenng of wild animals and game birds This is due 
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to a number of factors There has been a large scale granting of 
gun licenses to men who hate no sponsman’s spint Some )ears 
bad. It t\as a common sight that a number of doci tvould be killed 
and that also dunng close season with impunity 

The worst offenders unfortunately are the Government officials 
and their friends Shooting in the night with spotlight is no sport 
and this used to be very common before Strict implementation of 
the game laws has not been possible and protection of wild life 
depends to a large extent on cooperation from the public Forest 
zones at Bettiah subdivision had certain specimens which are fast 
disappearing Some of them hav'e been mentioned elsewhere 

It may be mentioned that since there ore vast agricultural fields 
and thickly populated v'llages in the centre of many of the forests in 
Champaran, much of the Spirit of a sanctuary could not be given a 
practical shape, a sanctuary being certain carefully demarcated forest 
areas where killing or capturing or trapping of wild birds and inunals 
are strictly prohibited Nev ertheless, the JattasJiankar forest area of 
about 30 Square miles in Ex Bettnh Rij forest, extending from 
GonauU north of Tnbeni Canal to Jattashankar temple on the bank 
of Gandak, could be well utilised for making a national park, if not 
a game sanctuary It is not necessary to make a comparison of relative 
features of Jattashankar block with the area m Hazanbagh district 
that has been converted into a national park But the close proximity 
of Jattashankar area to the Tarai of Nepal is an unbeatable feature 
There is no doubt that we could even have rhinoceros and wild 
elephant m this area, if converted into a national park A game 
sanctuary already exists in Champaran at Udaipur forest It was 
formed in 1952 with an area of square miles or 1121 95 acres 
There is a rest house, viz, Udaipur Forest Rest House, located b> 
the side of Sareyamon lake, a beautiful spot for picnic purposes 

fast declining we have the VN'aier sw'amps in this district No other 
district m the State of Bihar has so many large lakes or lagoons 
Most of these lakes once attracted large flocks of migratory wild 
ducks and geese in cold weather Various kinds of teals were common 
But there his been a decline of bird population as well Apart from 
ducks and geese there used to be large flocks of green pigeon in the 
season Jungle fowl, pea fowl and imperial pheasant have also 
become scarce 

In keeping with the general policy followed all over India the 
State of Bihar is also working on the recommendations of the Indian 
Board for Wild Life The State Board for "Wild Life was const! 
tuted, vide Revenue Department Resolution no 4C99R, dated 
the SrdjSih December 1953 The Board meets from time to time 
Although It IS m its infancy, but is expected to be useful A wild 
life week m the first week of October is observed to emphasise the 
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necessity of the preservation of wild Idc through publicity and 
propaganda 

Regarding statutory laws it is being felt that the ^Vlld Birds 
and Animals Protection Act 1912, no longer gives the adequate legal 
protection that the urgency of the situation demands Provisions of 
the Indian Forest Act, 1927, do not always give sufficient protection 
It may be necessary to have an Act sometime later which isould 
provide for a machinery to execute the provision of an increased 
punishment for offenders against game rules all over the State quickly 
and effectively The West Bengal Government have drafted a new 
Bill with similar purposes 

Poaching has also been a problem There has been no game 
association which could be made responsible for seeing that game 
laws are stnctly followed by the membeis within their respectne 
junsdictions 

It IS a happy Sign that some fall in the number of animals shot 
annually has been recorded jn recent years in Champaran jungles 

The following official figures are quoted to indicate the trend 
of shooting in Champaran jungles — 


Name of the game 

1954 55 

1955 56 

1936 57 

Sambhar 

10 

9 

2 

Ntlgat 

13 

12 

1 

Spotted deer 

18 

13 

3 

Barking deer 

IS 

12 

2 

Leopard 

3 


Nil 

Tiger 

3 

5 

3 

Bear 

4 

Nil 

Nil 


It IS, however, needless to say that the official figures must have 
missed many animals shot by authorised persons 


FtsJi 

Among die bigger ones nver contain^ rohu (Labco rohiti) 
nairii, bualt, inot, katla, iengra, saun, bamt (Mastacembelus armatus) 
and bamart and among smaller ones rewa (Chirrhma reba), bachu-O 
(Eutropiichthys vachal, chepua, pothia^ kana (Xenentodon conctia)* 
derwa (Danio dangila), sxita (Gadusia chapra), jolkapur, palta, garni 
(Ophicephalus gachua), bulla, iengra and jhtnga are found 

In lakes most of the above fishes are found and in addition heuat 
(Anabas lestudeneus), mangur (Chanas bairachus), senght (Hetero- 
pnacustes fossilis), and several coloured fishes are also found. 
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Gharial or alligator, sunb nosed mugar or crocodile, kenkara > 
crab and kachhua or tortoise are common in both Gandaks 


Mahseer fish that tvas once quite plenty near Bhainsalotan 
becoming rare 


Reptiles 


The reptiles that are generally found here are pythons, cob 
(Nata natd), king cobra (Hymadiyad), karait, dhamtn, ghorKarm 
dommoha, sugwa^ dhonrh, pamadarad, machhgiddhi, sankhc 
harhara and inguana 

Among aquatic specimens mention may be made of crocodih 
alligators, sybet cat, t\ater cat (Otters), and sons Crocodiles are no 
becoming rarer and so are inguana The reason is that there has be< 
an indiscriminate slaughter of crocodiles and inguanas for their skn 
tvhich htte a high market \alue 


ClJ^fATE AND Rainfall 

Champaran has a damp, moist and rather enervating clima 
although It IS much cooler than the neighbouring distncts of Biha 
At one time Champaran had the repuiition of having the tvor 
climate in Bihar and the area in the nortiiem portion of the distn 
m the neighbourhood of Ramnagar, Btgaha and Shikarpur polic 
stations was taken to be the worst m the district But with tl 
opening of National Extension and Community Development Bloc! 
the condition of portions of the northern portion of the district h; 
improved The cold weather starts early and it is generally possib 
to dispense with fans after the first week of October The h( 
weather begins about the end of March The rainy season has 
high incidence of fever 

Climatic Divisions and their Duratiov 

L S S O Malley discusses the duration of tlie seasons m h 
Distnct Gazetteer of Champaran published in 1907 in the followin 
manner Except in these notoriously unhealthy tracts (Tarai nej 
Ramnagar, Bagaha and Shikarpur) the climate is comparative! 
pleasant and cool throughout the year From November to Marc 
it IS low and bracing, especially at night, but cloudy skies and coli 
weather Showers are more frequent than in districts further remov’e 
from the hills, light fogs occur occasionally in the day time Th 
hot weather begins in the middle of March and is at its height i 
May a hot, dry month, when westerly winds prevail, but compare 
with other districts, the temperature is not excessive In the ram 
season the climate is damper and cooler than in the adjoining district 
but the nights are hot and disagreeable, except ivhen there is an eaj 
wind to temper the atmosphere In October the steamy heat begin 
to be less oppressive, and in November the cold weather is usherei 
in by a chilly north wind blowing from the hills ” 
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In fact with the clearance of forests the climatic conditions have 
also changed accordingly and the differences in feeling in various 
seasons have become more marked. 

Temperature and Humidity. 

It was anticipated by L. S. S. O’Malley that “ Owing 

to the progress made in clearing the fotests and the extension of 
cultivation in the north of the district, the rainfall is decreasing, 
while the extremes of temperature are becoming more marked and 
the mean temperature is rising”. This conclusion he came probably 
due to the figures mentioned in the Final Report on Survey and 
Settlement Operations published in 1900. There is a statement 
showing comparative maximum and minimum figures for the years 
1874 and 1896. In 1874 the maximum and minimum average tem- 
peratures recorded were 83.5 and 69.2, lespectively, as against 91.25 
and 58.58 for the year 1898. The Report puts in, “Assuming that 
in both years the methods of observation were proper, is a remarkable 
fact that for every montli, the maximum temperatures of 1898 were 
higher than those of 1874, ;vhi!e the minimum were lower, and the 
range of variation therefore very much greater. This seems to be a 
marked phenomenon of recent years”. In the next Report on 
Revisional Survey and Settlement Operations published in 1922, this 
phenomenon is indicated to a very marked degree. The following 
statement has been quoted from the same source to “ show that the 
range variation has been maintained ” 


. Year. 


Maximum. Minimum. 


1903 




107 

39 

m4 




m 

59 

1905 




102 

32 

1906 




105 

39 

1907 




105 

33 

1908 




107 

36 

1909 




103 

35 

1910 




103 

44 

1911 




103 

43 


The figures for all the years showing both maximum and 
minimum temperatures are either far higher or much lower than the 
figures for both 1874 and 1896. 

After 1912 observations at Motihari were suspended for some 
years. 
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Following IS the statement showing the temperature chart from 
1940 to 1955 •— 


MotDian 

Meteorological 

Station 

Annual temperature 


Annual humidity (%) 

Highest LosrcBi 

maximum xmiumum 

Mean 
^ (max + 
mm ) 

8 30 a u 

5 30p m 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

1040 

107 

41 


76 5 

“7 

68 

2041 

106 

43 


77 3 

79 

60 

1942 

108 

41 


77 2 

81 

60 

1043 

lOS 

40 


70 2 

82 

GO 

1944 

105 

41 


lO 5 

80 

CO 

1045 

NA 

38 


N \ 

79 

50 

1940 

104 

40 


76 7 

81 

Cl 

194? .. 

hA 

44 


NA 

77 

64 

1948 

105 

42 


NA 

75 

66 

1049 

101 

41 


75 7 

“6 

OJ 

1950 

105 

37 


“5 4 

72 

fS 

1051 

100 

41 


77 4 

“0 

04 

1052 

104 

43 


77 1 

“6 

72 

1053 

109 

41 


77 3 

74 

6S 

1954 

^A 

\A 


NA 

NA 

NA 

10o5 

NA 

NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

Vide Bihar Statistical Hand Book. 

1953 

PP 

8—13 



Vide Bihar 

Statistical Hand Book, 

1955, 

PP 

14—15 




The mean average of 70® has been maintained but the mavimum 
temperature shows a more use tlian tlie previous decades and ilie 
minimum temperature cunously enough shows a rising tendency 
But the variation between the two is becoming more and more marked 
tlian past decades 

Rainfall 

The nmfall in Champaran is reported to be heavier than in any 
Ollier district in Tirliut, and is specially hcav) in the submontane 




tract, partly o^ving to the heavy showers which fall ^vhen cyclonic 
storms break up on reaching the hills and partly because the monsoon 
current is stronger towards the west over the districts just under the 
hills. 

In normal years,- the monsoon breaks in June •when there is 
9.17 inches of rain. The heaviet rainfall occurs in the months of 
July and August, varying from 15.66 inches in the former to 13.30 
inches in the latter. The rainfall then decreases to 10.41 inches in 
September. The annual rainlall varies greatly and the variation 
ranged between 39.89 inches and 75.41 inches during the decades 
1924— 1933 to 1934— 1943. The average tainfall of the district in the 
former decade was 53.796 inches, while it was 56.38 in the latter as 
against the normal rainfall of 53.16 inches. 

In 1938 the average rainfall of the district rose as high as 75.41 
inches and 21.05 inches rainfall ocairred in the month of June alone. 
The minimum rainfall Avas recorded in the year 1932, when it tvas 
only 39.89 inches. 

From the study of rainfall records from 1924 to 1950 it appears 
that there was no scarcity of rain excepting in 1932, 1943, 1945 where 
there •^vere 39.89, 41.08 and 42.57 inches rainfall, respectively. In the 
remaining years variation from the normal of 2 to 3 inches on either 
side was recorded. The rainfall statistics for 1950 onwards are given 
below :— 

I 


Statement showing the average rainfall in inches in Champaran 
from 1936*37 to 1955-56. 


Year. 




Average 
rainfall in 
inches. 

1936-37 




72.26 

1937-38 




56.57 

1938-39 




72.11 

1939-40 




47.27 

194041 




50.34 

194142 




57.32 

194243 




44.25 

194344 




47.22 

194445 




49.28 

194546 




43.06 

194647 




59.62 

194748 




52.49 
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Year. 



Average 
rainfall in 
inches. 

194849 



55.38 

1949-50 



55.92 

1950-51 



48.35 

1951-52 



... 51.56 

1952-53 



60.78 

1953-54 



59.38 

1954-55 



51.41 

1955-56 



62.31 

The average normal annual rainfall has been 56.18 inches.* 


It is apparent -from the above statement that monsoon is 
extremely moody in nature and fluctuates almost every^ year. In 
1936'37 the rainfall reached the maximum figure of 72.26 inches thus 
exceeding the normal figure by 16.8 inches which is not a negligible 
fact. But the very next year there is a downfall in the figure and 
a little over the normal rainfall occurs. It again goes up to the year 
before last figure in 1938-39. The year 1939-40 must have been a 
very trying period for the farmer because the rainfall tvas far below 
the normal. The lowest figure of 43.06 was reached in 1945-46. 
The period covering from 1939-40 to 1945-46 excepting the year 
1941-42 when the rainfall was 57.32; the figures show a continuous 
low rainfall which naturally hard hit the economy of tlie district. 
From 1951-52 onwards the rainfall records a satisfactory trend. 

A fuller discussion on rainfall and its importance has been made 
elsewhere in the Agriculture and Irrigation Chapter. 

• The Bthar Statistical Hand-Book, 1953, pp. 14 — IS and Bihar Statistical Hand- 
Book, 1955, pp. 16 — 17. 




Statement showing monthly latnfall m inches tn Champaran from 1950 51 to 1955 56 
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Vido Bihar Statistical Hand Book, 1951, pp 8 9 
Ditto ditto 1952, p 10 

Ditto ditto 1953, p 18 

Ditto ditto 1955, pp 18 1 

Ditto ditto 1965, p 20, 
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Even considered agninst the nonnal rainfall figures, it is apparent 
that the district suffers from uneven distribution of rainfall While 
the highest rainfall considered nonnal is 35 66 inches, in the month 
of July, the corresponding figures for the same month in the jears 
from 1950 51 to 1955 56 show remarkable variations either going up 
too much or far below the normal figure The months of August and 
September also suffer from the same vagary In short, the rainfall 
in the district is quite unreliable and even when the total rainfall 
in a year seems to be satisfactory, an uneven distribution of it often 
spoils th crops— thus causing widespread distress in the district 

APPENDIX A 


Stateme7it shoiving the Revenue and LxpcndiUne dimng 
the Management of the State Forest Deparlmtnt 


'ie'tr 

Total 
^c^CTiuo m 
tUlKOS 

Total 

expondituro 
m rui>i>os 

Surplm 
or deficit 
m rupees 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r 

lOoO jI 

Nil 

47,720 

(-)47.72C 

Figuru^ obtaiped 
from Draft \\ orkji g 

IOjI o2 

S IOC 

63 794 

(— }01,328 

Plans 

19^2 j3 

IS 013 

6>512 

(— )4VJa 


10j3 

93 SGI 

82 o89 

(+)11,272 


I0>>4 oo 

1,73 26G 

1 82 894 

(+)30 572 


19oj jfi 

2 0- CS2 

1 51 27o 

(+)j4 407 


19ol> o7 

4 OC 9o7 

1 74 901 (+)3 21,090 



4 


36 Rev 
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Statement showing the Revenue and Expenditure of ExBettiah 
Estate torest dining the period of the Bettiah Estate 


Year 

Total 
revenue in 
rupees 

Total 

expenditUFo 
m rupees 

Surplus or 

deficit in p 1 Remarks 
rupees 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

104i 42 

21 OOo 

Not krown 

Figures obtairrl 




from Draft W erkn g 

1942 43 

>>il 

Ditto 

Pkrs 

1943 44 

22 3IC 

Ditto 


1944 45 

1 34 044 

Ditto 


194o 45 

4S 39^ 

Ditto 


1940 4" 

1 94 Cj2 

Ditto 


1047 46 

1 30084 

Ditto 


1048 40 

2 53 OC6 

Ditto 


1040 )0 

2 38 144 

Ditto 


lOoOol 

1 01 101 

D tto 


lOol 52 

S'* 745 

Ditto 


10 2 o3 

34 200 

Ditto 


10o3 o4 

2"o00 

Ditto 




APPENDIX D 

Stalement of high flood levels of diffciint iwcrs al Iheir vauous sties in Chnmpmnn disliicl 



Tilawo Siwa railwaj cro=«>iig 

Tlougn \orkndci rnilwnj crosemg 

nkpjft At Dhtikfthca hvorks 




octoi ocro! ooroi ozzoi ' }\ 




CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 

The district of Charaparan, derives its name from the mytholo 
gical Champaratiya, or the forest of Champaka flowers {Mtchielia 
Champaka) In fact, it has always been a march land between Nepal 
and India being the extreme north western district of the Bihar 
State Folk lore, mythology and local tradition give it a more 
peaceful role militating against the physical and political contexts 
of the district Local people claim that it was a dense pnmei'al 
forest area, in which Vedtc ascetics performed their austerities 
Geographically, it was a part of ancient Videha and later Tirabhiikti 
oi Mithila The name was derived from a race or tribe of people 
of the same name as mentioned in the Brahmana portion of the Vedas 
as i\ell as m the Samhitas, since Yajunieda Samhtta, mentions the 
fact that die cows of Videha are famous m ancient India (Vedtc 
Index Vol II, p 298 and Keith’s Veda of the Black 5 c;»5 School, 
Vol I, p 138) According to Julius Eggehng, the ‘ Kosala Videhas ’ 
were as powerful as the Kuru Panchalas and lived to the east of 
Madhyadesa Tliese people claimed Videgha Mathava as their 
common ancestor and the two brandies are said to ha\e been separated 
from each other by the river Sidanira According to Eggehng and 
Dr B C Law, the Videha country in tliose days constituted the 
extreme east of the land of the Aryans {B C Law Tribes m Ancient 
India, Poona, 1943, p 235, footnote 2) In tiie later jlfantra period 
Videha seems to have been organised to take a leading pan in Vedic 
culture From the Birhad Aranyaka account it would seem, that at 
the time of Satapatha Brahmana, the Videha Brahmanas were superior 
to the Kuril Panchalas 

The Vishnu Purana and Bithad Vishnu Purana mention a tract 
named Champakaranya The Saklt Sangama Tantra also mentions 
Champakaranya along the Videha and T’rahhukti It is also a (act, 
that different parts of Champaran are iraditionilly associated ivith 
diffeient Vedic sages The Pauranic geographers also associate 
Uttampada his two queens and Dhrma i\ith this area Manarama 
piira IS identified by local people, as the place of battle between La\a 
and Kusa and their father the great Rarachandra But, it should be 
remembered that the Ramayana definitely records, that the battle 
took place on the banks of river Tamasa (modem Tons) 

The logomachy of Pauranic traditions is not only confusing but 
misleading A mass of evidence have been garnered by ivestern 
scholars like Weber, Eggehng Caland, Oldenbergh, Jacoboi, Hopkins 
Macdonell, Keith Rhys Daiids Tick, Pargeiter and Indian scholars 
like late Sir R G Bhandarkar and his distinguished son D R 
Bhandarkar, late H C Roy Choiidhury and others It was the last 
named who made a pioneer attempt to frame an outline of political 
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history from the accession of Parikshit to Bimbisara, out of the 
materials supplied by Brahmanic as well as non-Brahmanic literatures. 

Champaran* along with Videha and Mithila, comes into 
prominence after the decline of the Kuril empire. The most notable 
figure was the philosopher king Janaka. Mithila ivas then the name 
of the capital of Videha. The kingdom corresponded, roughly with 
modem North Bihar, with the exception of certain areas in the 
Purnea district, which formed a part of a separate country named 
Kanjangala-desa. It tvas separated from Kosala by the river Sadanira, 
whose identity is not above dispute. The capital city tvas named 
Mithila and it is often mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. The 
Suruchi Jalaka contains some description of the city. The Mdhajana 
Jalaka too gives a good account of the city (Fausboll— VI. 30). 

The Ramayana informs us that, the royal family of Videha, was 
founded by Simi. The family being known as the high souled 
Janakas, since, there- were several kings of the same name in the 
dynasty. The members of this dynasty patronised Vedic sacrifices, 
philosophy and culture. Due probably to the decay of the Parikshitas 
and consequent anarchy in the Kuru-Panchala country (Rohilkhund 
to Kurukshettra including modem Delhi and Panipath districts), 
their court, like that of Jaunpiir under Sharquis, became a centre 
of learned scholars. They probably flourished in c. seventh century 
B. C. Unfortunately, however, the scraps of information available to 
us from tlie Brahmans, Upantshads, Puranas and the Jatakas; it is not 
possible to reconstruct a coherent picture of the dynasty and its 
history. But it is certain that the city of Mithila was once burnt 
to ashes, since the information is supplied by a Jntaka (no. 589) and 
it is also mentioned in Mahabharatam (XII. 17. 18-19; 219.50). 

What is more, the evidence of the Pts/mii Purana seems to 
indicate that in the days of the decay, several collateral families 
reigned contemporaneously. The rising po^ver of the Kashi king, 
was another cause of their extinction. The Mahabharatam and tlic 
Ratyiayana refer to a great battle. The monarchy at Videha ivas 
succeeded by a oligarchic republic, in fact a confederation of several 
clans. The Vcdic texts are quite unhelpful after the do^vnfall of 
Videha monarchy probably early in the sixth century B. C. But 
die Jaina Bhagabali Supta and the Buddhist Anguttra Nikaya mention 
India as divided into sixteen mahnjanapndas. One of these ivas the 
A’ajji or Vriji. The confederacy consisted of eight clans (Alllinhuln). 
These were the Liclfchavis, the Jnartikas, the Vidchas, the Vrijis. the 
Vgras, the Bhogas, the Aikshavakas and the Kauravas. This list, 
nowever, is not accurate. 

The Vrijis are mentioned by Panini (IV.2.131) and Kautilp- 
The latter considers the confederacy as rajasabdapojtvi. The 
• territory of the Vrijis extended from Kausiki (modern Kosi) to 
Gandak river and from Ganga to the Himalayas. 'While the 
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Buddhist Suttas glorify the Lichchavis, the Jama canon gi\es an 
idealised version of the Jnartikas The capital of the Vnji republic 
tras \'aisali (modem Basirh) in Muzaffarpur district This %\as a natu 
ral step because old Mithila, t\here\er it might ha\e been ivas full of 
monarchical tradition The classic age of the sivteen inaha]analmdas 
possibly ended by the end of the sixth century B G , but the 
Lichchavis sur\i\ed till fourth century A D Nothing definite is 
known about this period of transition, when Kosala first gamed 
ascendency, to lose to tlie Magadhas Bhimbisara married a princess 
of the Vnji country, and it ivas their son Ajatsatni rvho annexed 
Videha to Magadha "With the emergence of Magadha, as the success 
fill protagonist of imperialisin, in the cast, a new chapter danns in 
the history of Champaran A task which Ajitsatru had commenced 
by annexing Tirhut was completed by Chandra Gupta— Matirya and 
continued by Bindusara and Asoka No relics of this early period 
ha\e so far been met with and spade scientifically wielded is still a 
rare quality in the researches of Tirhut's early history But the 
suggestion that Motihari, Kesana and Lauiiya and Laiinya Nandan 
garh were generally forts and capitals of the Vrijis is completely 
unfounded They were all religous establishments as we shall has-e 
occasion to discuss later on 

The records of the Mauryan dynasty are found on monolithic 
pillars with foliated capitals in three places m the district Launya 
Nandangarh, well known for its Asoka pillar, at the meeting point 
of two of the principal routes that lead to Nepal was an important 
centre of activity One of these roads connects Launya witli Bhikna 
Thoree pass and the other passes along the Gandak through Bagaha 
reaching finally Tnbeni on the Nepal border at the junction of the 
Gandak and two other rivers Along the former route m the north, 
lies Rampitnva where two Asoka pillars with their capitals, were 
discoaeied by D R Sahni One of these capitals— the Bull is now 
m the National ^fuseum at New Delhi and the other— the Lion is at 
Calcutta In the south this line of communication is picked up at 
Launya ^rerai the site of another inscribed pillar of Asoka These 
tall, highly polished, monolithic pillars surmounted by animal capitals 
are monuments of great beauty They represent the triumph of 
Indian plastic actiiity under exotic influences, for the iigoroiis 
piesentation, monumental quality, symbolic character, innenation 
and dynamic energy The animal art of the capitals m fact represents 
the last phase of a plastic activity whicli reigned in Asia for more than 
two milleniums (Mauryan sculpture in Benares— a study— i?oo/> 
Le/i/m, New Delhi, Vol XXIV, pp 11-21) 

All these pillars are found inscribed with edicts of Emperor 
Asoka, which he himself tells us were issued in his twenty sixth regnal 
year, and in pillar edict ^^I they are possibly referred to by the 
emperor himself as sila stambhas, and the edicts are called dhamma 
hpts The term lipt implies an edict or a record and has been 
employed m this sense in the special Kahnga edict at Jaiigadi These 
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decrees or edicts or records ^\eie actuated by a desire on the part 
the Emperor Asoka to imbibe a spirit of morality, righteousness ai 
respect for elders and other religions among his subjects Hoiv f 
he had succeeded in achieving his ultimate object ivill ne\er 
kno%vn Nevertheless they remain unparalleled in the east or 
except in a different ivay, by Chenghiz Khan— himself a Buddhi 
Because, Shrmanism ” is nothing but the Siberian variety 
Sramanism 

After Asoka, all sources of information disappear For lo 
centuries ive have to grope through the empty corridors of time, 
reconstruct the history of Chimparan \Ve do not know, id 
happened in this border land of India, ivhen the libidinous 1 
Mauryan monarch was murdered in his ancestral palace at kiunrat 
by his general, who founded the Sunga dynasty The last Sur 
monarch was killed by his brahmin Prune Minister Kan 
ivho established a dynasty of his oun They were oierthroun 
the Andhras from the south and Kharavela from Orissa T 
excavations at Nandangarh carried out by the Union Department 
Archeology have furnished evidence of the material culture for l 
Sunga and Kanva periods Nandangarh attracted the attention 
European explorers early in the nineteenth century, and was inie; 
gated by General Cunningham and his Assistants like Garrick a 
Carllyle It was, however, a German archieologist, in the employ 
the then Goiernment of India, the late Dr T Bloch teacher 
R D Banerjee— the discoverer of Mohanjodaro, v\ho made the fi 
attempt at systematically studying the remains * The conclusions 
this pioneer worker were no doubt of far reaching character He i 
handicapped by lack of knowledge and accurate data from ot! 
sides He regarded the mounds to be royal tombs— corresponding 
the burial tumulis, mentioned in the Vedic literature and assigr 
them to the pre Maiiryan epoch On the basis of this hypotheti 
assumption, he identified the naked female divinity, on gold h 
as that of earth goddess 

The further excavations, earned out by the same department 
1935 3G established that all these were burial memorials ivith bu 
brick basements and were not earthen barrows It was also pom 
out that the gold leaves found by the previous explorers had th 
exact replica m the stupa at Piprawa (district Basti in U P ), uh 
was indeed a Buddhist stupa of about 300 B C The Lauriya stu 
might be of similar date No evidence was found to connect th 
with Vedic burial mounds The layer of yelloiv clay, which mis 
the early explorers according to Sn A Ghosh, the present Direci 
General of Archseology, India, were nothing but ordinary sun-dr 
bricks the clay being mixed up with husks and straw to counter 
plasticity This is a feature, which it shares with the burnt br 
of Piprawa stupa as studied by the present imter under orders 

• Annual Report of the Archaologicol Suney of India 1904-05, pp 11— 15 
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Dr R E Mortimer Wheeler It tvould be furtile thereEore, m the 
present stage of knowledge, to assign any definite dates to any 
■of the mounds at Lauri)a, as our conclusions are likely to be 
subjective Nevertheless, they are extremely interesting and 
unuiue, likely to yield valuable data when thoroughly explored All 
•of them may not be Buddhistic or Brahminical 

At Lauriya, no trace of an ancient city happens to exist But 
according to local tradition, the site at Nandangarh was supposed to 
be the city The excavations carried out from I9H5 to 1939 has hid 
bare the true character of the remains, thereby exploding all known 
theories The pnncipal mound at Nandangarh, 82 feet in height v\as 
thoroughly excavated Let the explorer, Sn A Ghosh, be quoted to 
convey facts “The mound at Nandangarh, 82 feet in height and 
about 1,500 feet in circumference, stands about a mile to the south 
v^est of the Asoka pillar at Lauriya at the eastern edge of brick 
fortification about a mile m perimeter and roughly oval on plan 
Excavation of the mound during 1935—1939 revealed a terraced stupa 
aMih polygonal basement, each quadrant having 14 reentrant and 
13 outer angles The v\alls flanking the first and second terraces 
followed the polygonal plan of the basement but those pertaining to 
the upper terraces were circular An extensive later restoration hid 
four upper walls and provided new circular walls, but the polygonal 
•plans of the walls of the basement and the first terrace remained 
unaltered 

“The core of the stupa consisted of a filling of role which 
yielded a large number of terracotta figurines, cast copper coins, a 
feis punch marked coins and clay sealings of the second and first 
centuries B C , the structure therefore cannot antedate the first 
■century B C ” 

A shaft driven into the centre of the mound yielded remnant 
of a bnck altar at the depth of 14 feet, tnmeated m ancient times 
At a depth of 35 feet, from the top was found the top of an intact 
miniature stupa complete with its umbrella square in form The 
■examination in the interior of the stupa yielded nothing, but beside 
It in the filling was found a small copper vessel with a lid fastened 
to It by a wire Inside the vessel was a long strip of thin birch leaf 
manuscript which was so fragile that it w'as impossible to spread it 
thoroughly The bits showred it was a Buddhist manuscript vmtten 
in character of early fourth century 

“ The fact that it was found not inside but besides the interior 
stupa indicated that the stupa had been reconsecrated about the 
beginning of the fourth century by devotees who had cut through 
the upper altar and disturbed original earth filling to gam excess 
to It ’’ {Archeology of India, Delhi, 1950, pp 50—61 ) 

A very large amount of miscellaneous antiquities, found in the 
further ^cavations at Nandangarh, enable us to reconstruct, the 
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material citUurc of Champaran in the first century before the binh 
of Christ. The people made iron knives, cells, daggers, awls, arrow- 
heads, etc., as weapons of offence and defence. For currency, they 
used copper-cast coins, which replaced punch marked coins botli of 
silver and copper. One of each class was actually found during the 
excavations. The- cast coins again were followed by copper issues 
of Kushana kings. One was of Kanishkn, rrith tlie king standing 
on the obverse and the sun God on the reverse. The other was of 
Huvishka with the figure of King riding on an elepliant and four 
armed Siva on the reverse.* The third was also of Huvishka with 
the King seated on a couch on obverse and the sun God on the 
reverse. The find of these coins have far reaching bearing on the 
history of Champaran; hut what is more, they prove beyond doubt, 
that the stupa at Nandangarh, was undoubtedly in use, till second 
century A. D. Stone beads,- either imported or locally manufactured, 
of precious stones, such as banded agate, camelian, crystal and 
amethyst rvere also found. In forms; they are licmispherical, cylindri- 
cal, ellipsoid, square or rectangular. Sometimes their sides or the 
surface were fluted.f Casting on metal was practised; and the copper 
^vheel of a toy cart was also found. 

But it is the humble potters’ art— tliat furnishes us with the rich 
imagination and aesthetic sense of the people. The clay figurines 
may conveniently be divided into three classes— human and animal. 
The third class consisted of images such as the phallus of Siva. The 
first class again is an untapped source as far as studies on dress, 
costumes, head dresses, ornaments and customs of the people of 
Champaran are concerned. The human figurines again can be easily 
subdivided into two groups; male and female. It is the last group 
^vhich is most interesting and worth studying. It is a pity that 
Professors in our Universities do not encourage the students to take 
up Uiese investigations which would fill many hiatuses in the cultural 
history of India. One figure has a bulged gown and disc shaped 
■c-rviTiTOeTAS) ivA the Vl lesemVies a ftg-art itnrrid at 

in Patna district (B. 1916 of Patna Museum). J 

Another rvoman, standing with her hands on her hips, is an 
interesting type. A clay mould of this figure was also found, to prove 
that these were moulded. Another has a female figure witli two 
wings. Subjectively they can be ascribed to c. second or first century 
B. C. 

Most of the women figures found in 1936-37 -wear in the ear 
patra-kundalas. The heads are distinguished by variety and expres-’ 
sion indicating modelling. There are some crude figures, showing a 
mother and a baby. It is very difficult to determine their sectarian 

• Annual Report of the Archaological Survey of India, 1936-37, p. 64. 

t Ibid 1935-36. plate XXIII, figs. K to N. 

t Ibid, 1935-36, p, 64, plate XXII. figs. O and M. 
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identity. They might be Hindu or Jain-Agnila, or Buddhist-Hariti, 
goddesses of diiJdren. Amongst animal figurines the figures of Ram 
and Elephant deserve mention. An interesting piece, was a silver 
ring. It is inlaid with ttvo pieces of gold foil, on one of ^vhich is 
seated a female figure in repousse. 

In the present stage of our knowledge it is difficult to state tvhat 
■was the exact political condition of Champaran during the Sunga 
and Kanva periods. On the evidence furnished by the Ayodlip 
inscription of Pushyainitra, where he has been described as the lord of 
Kosala, ^\’c might safely infer that Champaran was included in his 
kingdom. 


In the first century of the Christian era, a nerv* po^v'cr appeal's 
on the political stage of Northern India, known as Kushanas. These 
^vere Turks, who migrating from the steppes of Central Asia, had 
established an empire from the Caspian to the Arabian Sea. The 
eastern expansion of the Kushana Empire though undoubted still 
remains a favourite point of controversy with many parochials for 
whom logic and reason have no value. The evidence is complicated 
and is based upon find spots of coins and inscriptions in various parts 
of north-eastern India. In addition to these, there is the evidence 
of the Roman geographer Ptolemy, who refers to a people called 
Mandaloy tvho ruled over Pataliputra and Tamralipia areas. 
Dr. B. C. Sen tvants to equate Mandaloy rvith Mandaladhipati. But 
Mandaloy seems to be the same as Maroundai mentioned by Ptolemy; 
and as suggested by»Sri S. K. Bose, may have played no insignificant 
part in tlie politics of Eastern India, after the disintegration of the 
Kushana Empire.* 

Maroundai was Latin for Affinim/ru meaning Saka lords, equiva- 
lent to Sanskrit Swmm.f 

But so far, in all our discussions, the term “ Eastern India ” has 
been used in a very vague sense; and no efforts seem to have been 
made, to find out, whether outlying districts like Champaran, 
Darbliang.!, Saharsa were included in it. Several places in Cham; 
paran, have yielded copper coins. Sri Ganesh Chaubey of Bangari, 
found feiv copper coins which included those of Vima-Kadphises and 
those of Huvishka. Coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ivere found at 
Nandangarh. At Bcdiban, a village near Mehsi, on tlie Motihari- 
IVIuzaffarpur road and about half a mile north-east of tJjc Pipra 
railway station, five copper coins were found and fons'arded by the 
5ubdivisional Olficer, Sadar, Motihari, to Sri S. Sohoni, i.c.s. 
According to him uvo of these coins were Kushana issues and one of 

* Indian Ciilliire, Vol. III. p. 727 IT. 

t The whole evidence has been summarised and discussed in the Eastern 
Expansion of the Kushana Empire — Indian Hisiorical Quarterly. Vol. XX\'1I, 
pp. 294 — 303, and Kushanas In Easiem India — Journal of the Numismatic Society cf 
Vol. XIII, p. 107 fT. 
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them definitely that of Kanishka.* The recorded find spots of the 
inscriptions mentioning Kanishka, come up to Sahetli Mahetli, in the 
ancient Kosila country About this king, it is said that he carried 
off to Gandhara, the famous ‘aims boul’ of Buddha about first 
century A Df It is quite possible, therefore, that Cliamparan t\as 
included in the empire of the Kushanas from Kanishka up to 
Huvishka after tvhich it came to be ruled by small scythian lords 

On the dissolution of the \asl Kusham Empire, a member of 
the clan of Banphar Rajputs, rose to certain preeminence, in the 
third century of the Christian era It has been suggested, that these 
Banphar Rajputs, might ha\e been connected tvith A^anaspara, 
mentioned m the Sarnath image inscription of Emperor Kanishka, 
dated the third regnal year, equnalent to 81 A D According to 
late Sir George Grierson, the home of the Banpliar Rajputs Seem to 
have been modern Buxar J A member of this community named 
Visvasphani ivas endowed with great protvess, and originally a ruler 
of Magadha, exercised a son of imperial authority His policy 
based on the extermination of the old ruling families, and the subs 
titution in their place of a new order • * According to the Pauranic 
tradition he committed suicide by drowning himself m the Ganges 
The third century of the Clinstian era is indeed a dark age in Indian 
history and unless systematic excavations in the avell knou'n historical 
sites have been earned out to gamer a mass of exidence, it imII 
always remain so Two largest empires in the Northern India and 
Peninsular region, viz , the Kushana and tlie Andlira empires had 
gone the way of Nineveh and Tyre with the consequence that tlie 
whole country must ha\e been parcelled out amongst small princes 
Towards the beginning of the fourth century A D , Eastern India 
again takes the lead, towards integrity, unity and prosperity of India 
That IS the fundamental role of Eastern India, which no imperial 
historian can deny Again and again, it has made its debut amidst 
chaos and shambles of empires, to stand for a united India, 
peace, law and order and cultural development 

During this period of darkness two other persons, each known 
from a single record, separated from each other by hundreds of miles 
appear and far from solving the puzzle creates a tangled skein The 
first IS the inscription, on the celebrated Iron Pillar, now to be found 
within the court of the mosque, built by Qutb ud dm Aibak at 
Meharauli, a village in the neighbourhood of New Delhi The 
sovereign is here called Chandra” who fought a battle in the 
A^anga country and also defeated the A'ahlikas (some people hailing 

• Journal of the Bihar Research Society Vol XII p 166 footnote 1 
t JotrnrI of the Ro\al Asiatic Society London 1913, pp 627 — 650 1914 
pp 79— 88. 95— 102. 369- 382 403^10 748—751 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 1920, p 550 
** Dr B C Sen — Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions in Bengal, p 199 
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from Balkh) His fame is reputed to liase reached the southern sea 
The other inscription is to be found on the Susunia hill, in the 
Bankura distnct of Bengal, 17 miles south ivest of the Ramganj 
raihvay station, and about 12 miles northwest of Bankura town 
This record consisting of three lines mentions a Maharaja Chandra- 
varman, whose father was also a Maharaja, who was the lord of 
Piishkarana (modem Pliokhara, in the Bankura district close to 
Susunia hill) We do not know, however, whether their kingdoms 
included Champaran or not About 319 20 A D , Magadha woke up 
after three long centuries of slumber, once more to take its place in 
the \anguard of national armies and its rise again brought 
independence, self realisation and glory to the people of Northern 
India Once again Magadha became the mistress of an empire which 
extended from the t^estern to the eastern sea, and from the foot of 
the Himalayas to the banks of Narmada The dynasty which brought 
about this change are known as the Imperial Guptas of Magadha 
founded by Chandragupta I, who mamed a Lichchavi princess and 
their Son Samudragupta was the real founder of the empire In the 
Mlahabad fort, there is an edict bearing pillar of Emperor Asoka, 
on which Samudragupta also got inscribed an account of his early 
career From this we can infer that no part of southern and svestern 
India was included in his dominions, only the nonh eastern corner 
of Malwa was undoubtedly in his occupation Kings of Samataia 
Das aka, Kamarupa Nepala and Kartnpura are mentioned as princes 
on the frontiers Samaiata is South Eastern Bengal, Kamarupa is 
lower Assam, Nepal is too well known to require any clarification 
while Kaitripura belong to the Kangm \alley ancient Knadesa 
Therefoie, the empire of Samudragupta, was bounded on the east 
by the Gangetic delta and Assam and on the north by the valleys ot 
Nepal and Kangra ^V^e may, therefore, safely conclude that 
Champaran was included in the Gupta empire Gupta age has justly 
been regarded not merely as the golden age of Indian culture, but 
as a renatssa77ce, due to the transformation in the ideals of the people 
of Northern India in the fourth or fifth century of the Christian era 
This transformation avas based on an assimilation of avhat a\as old, 
an elimination of avhat a\as exotic and foreign, and finally a synthetic 
pioduction of something entirely new, which avas essentially Indian 
Unfortunately, due to lack of excavations and investigations m the 
villages avhere ancient copper plates or inscriptions on stone may still 
exist, the history of Champaran in this glorious age is imperfectly 
knoavn 

It a\as in their time that Fa hian, the Chinese pilgrim/ aisited 
India about 400 A D The next mention of this part of the country 
occurs m the itinerary of Siingyun avho visited India in 518 A D„ 
found the north avestem portion in the possession of race of Huns 
The question whether the Huns avere ever able to extend their 
dominions beyond Malwa is a moot point The references to the 
inscriptions of Kumargupta I and Skandagupta to the Huns possibly 
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indicate that the clashes occurred in Madhya Bharat and not in 
Eastern India 

Champaran along i\ith Tirhut rvas possibly anne-^ed b) Harsha 
ashen tlie celebrated Chinese pilgnm Hiiien Tsang visited India On 
the death of Harsha in 648 A D , his empire disintegrated and Arjum 
one of Ins ministers usurped the throne Meanuhile the Chinese 
Emperor had sent an embassy through Tibet under Wanghiuentse 
and his colleague Arjuna uith all the qualities of an upstart had 
the shortsightedness to attacE the embassy The leaders howeiei 
had the good hick to escape into Nepal by night and obtain re 
inforcements from the Tibetan king uhom ive shill haie occasion 
to discuss later With the small army placed at his disposal by the 
Tibetan and the Nepalese goiernments, Wanghiuentse descended 
on tlie plains of Videha and succeeded in storming the capital Three 
thousand of the garrisons were beheaded and ten thousand persons 
isere droivned in a nearby river Arjuna made good his escape, 
collected a fresh army, offered battle and is as again disastrous!) 
defeated The \ictor beheaded about one thousind prisoners and 
captured the entire royal family He took ti^^ehe thousand prisoners 
obtained thnty thousand heads of cattle and Arjuna was earned off 
in chains to distant China Wanghiuentse again visited India ui 
G57 A D probably tlirough Nepal and possibly by the old pilgrim 
loiue through the Bhikna Thoree pass and then travelled tiuough 
\^aisali, Bodhga^a, etc 

Nepal which had been integrated with Harsha’s Empire regained 
Its independence But it was soon to lose it to a new powei winch had 
arisen m the tablelands of Tibet Some time between 5bl and 
GOO \ D, a chief Loun tsanso loung tsan united the hill) tribes in 
tlie south eastern frontier of Indn and founded the kingdom of Tibet 
His son Srong btsin sgain po was a great conqueror and extended his 
dominion m all directions He married a Climese princess and came 
to the tiitJ oi W3!7g hiuert tse os 3}re3dy stated He co/npehed the 
King of Nepal to give his daughter in marriage to him and foi ncarl) 
two iiundred years Nepal remained a vassal state of Tibet He 
took full advantage of the anarchy follov\mg tlie defeat of Arjuni 
to extend his dominion in India and not onl) added Assam to his 
previous conquest of Nepal but also is said to have been master of 
ncarl) half of India Leaving aside these exaggerations we may take 
It for granted that modem Champaran, Darbhanga, Piirnea and 
Saharsa were all included in his empire along with Basti, Gorakhpur 
and Deona in U P • 

He died about 650 A D , and was succeeded b) his grandson 
Kilipapon (G 650 to 679 AD), who was able to mantain his 


The account that follofts is taken from Sylvain Le\t—Le Lepal Tomes I and H 
pp 164 ff and 173 fT Dr R. C Mazumdar hold^ different siews regarding the 
conquest of Wang Hieun tse (The Classical Age Vol 111) 
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liold over tlic Indnn dominions That Nepal was included in the 
Tibetan empire is proved by the I agantol iiibcnption ot Sivadeva 
dated in 119 of some unknown era But during the troublesome 
period of minority and natural regency regimes tint followed China 
(onquered the provinces from Tibet and while the Tibetian king 
was busy defending Ins empire in the Central Asian desert Indian 
provinces revolted The revolt in Nepal like that of UrNina of 
Ur in Mesopotamia against Hanitnurabi was put down with an iron 
hand The evidence is supplied by the name of the Nepalese king 
Anmudi who according to Kalhana opposed Ja'y’apida king of 
Kashmir Stem rejected the episode as not based upon truth but 
Levi has shown that tlie name ot the king is Tilietan In the first 
half of nintli century A D the Tibetan King Khn Ide srong bstan 
IS ciedited as ruling over an empire extending from Inner Mongolia 
an the north to the Ganges 

EAULa McDitvAL Period 

The commencement of the niedtxval age in India found eastern 
India in possession of tfic Patas of Bengal fn the reign of Devap.ila 
•tleva or that of his successor Tirabhiikti was still included in tins 
empire because in his seventeenth year Narayanapala granted tlic 
■village of Kalasapota in Tirabhukti to the Ro achai-yas Towards 
the end of die tenth century A D Gangeyadeva of the Kalachuri 
dynasty conquered Clnmparan Tins was followed by an invasion 
•of Vikramaditya the son of the Chaliikya Emperor Somesvara I 
(1040—1009 A DJ Accompanying him v\crc several military 
adventurers from tlic Carnatic One of these Founded the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal and the other was progenitor of the Carnatic 
dynasty of Muhila with the capital at Simraon in the Indo Nepal 
border Thus one of the iccoids of ChaJukya Emperor Somesvara 
ni— Bhiilokamalla dated in 1162 A D states tint Nepal was included 
withm his empire* Naturally therefore Champaran did not escape 
his attention TJie Kalachuri King Bi//ah vJio defeated and deposed 
Taifapa fff the son and sticccvsor of ibmesvara UI is crccfitcd m 
an epigraph dated iii 1200 \ D for having disturbed tlic peace of 
Nepal The Managoli inscription states that Yadava Jaitugi (IIOl— 
1210 A D) defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepal Tliese 
repeated invasions seem to Invnc disturbed the political equilibrium 
m these frontier lands of North Eastern India and paved the avay 
for the foundation of the Carnatic kingdom in Miihila According 
to the Nepalese tradition Nanyadeva captured the whole of Nepal 
and established fiis capital at Dliatgaon The tnith lies piobahly in 
the fact tint Nanyadev'a was able to establish some sort of p<ihiical 
mnuciice over Nepal The Successful career of Nanya however was 
eclipsed by Vijayasena of Bengal but his ^ameant successors continued 
to hold Champaran for the next two hundred years Nanya was 
succeeded by Gangeyadeva not to be confused with the ruler of the 


Sohnal of tf e Hot iha\ Bra ch Royal As at c Soctety Vol XI p 2C8 
5 36 Key 
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same name of the Kalachuii dynasty He was follotved by 
Nnsimhadeva, who -tvas succeeded by Ramasimhadcva Sakti Simha 
came to the throne after Ramasimlia who was fol!o\sed by Blmpah 
Simha The last king was Hansimha when tlie city of Simraon with 
Its series of defences were given up to loot and plunder In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A D India faced a foreign 
invasion, like of ivliich it had not met since the Hun invasion m 
the fifth century A D In the magnitude of desastation, massacre, 
loot, rapine and arson it still stands unparalleled m tlie history of the 
world except the fate suffered by Constantinople at the hands of the 
Turks Tirabhiikti and Champaran, hoivcver, remained unaffected, 
for the time being 

Achievements of the Cmnattc (Kamataha) Dynasty of Stmuion 

1 rom Puiiishapura (ino<l Peshawar) to Kamariipa (south- 
eastein Assam), tlie major portion of Aryavartla had been overrun 
by the Turks, but the small tract of land bounded by the Ganges, 
the kosi and the Gandak Ind been able to maintain its independence 
This was no small achievement of the people of Champaran under 
leadership of the Carnatic kmgss, if we remember tlie fact that the pre 
sent West Pakistan, the East I’linjib, Delhi, Ajmer, Kamuj Benares 
Southern Bihar, Southern Bengal were all conquered by the Tuiks 
Tliat IS why, the dynasty founded by Nanyadeva is so important, in 
the history of India, yet very little information about them arc 
available The Nepalese insciiptions contradict themselves and e\en 
the line of succession given above is by no means final When 
Magadha, Gauda and Vanga, had been conquered crowds of 
scholarly Brahmins and Buddhist Bhikshus sought shelter in this small 
area which had remained the only refuge of Hindus and Hinduism 
Like the Hugenots m France, their migration to avoid an ineMtable 
doom resulted in a rich and glorious haiwest Darbhanga, Cham 
paran, Purnea, Saharsa, all these districts, which are noiv regarded 
as backward, became the most renowned centres of Sansknt learning 
like Benares under the Gahadaaalas and Jaunpiir under the Sharqi 
kings The first scholar to attempt a systematic history of the 
Carnatic dynasty on a scientific basis tvas tlie late M Chakravarty * 
Among those who made Mithila great in the hour of India’s shame 
may be mentioned Chandesvara Thakur and his collaterals 
Dattopadhyaya Bhava Sharma, Harinath Upadhyaya, Indrapati and 
Lakshmipati, etc They made Mithila the centre of Nyaya studies 
Padmanabha Datta and his pupils initiated a new system m the study 
of grammar Bhanudatta Misra avas responsible for compiling many 
avorks on sex psychology and prosody Jyotinsvara composed a book 
on the Maithili language called Varnaralnahara and Bhava Datta 
composed a commentary on Natshadbacharitam 

* Journal and Fioccedmgs of the Asiatic Soaco of Ben^l~(ir} Vol 
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But the glories o£ the Carnatic dynasty rveiit out in shame and 
disaster Hardy barbarians from Delhi under tlie leadership of 
Ghyasuddin Tughluq suept o\cr the smiling plains of Champaran 
The only account asailable of the last tragic acts ate from Fensthah — 

" As the king (Ghyas ud dm) ivas passing neai the hills of Tirhut 
the Rajali appeared in anns, but isas pursued into the woods 
Finding his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horse, called foi a hatchet, and cut doi\n one of the trees ivith 
his own hand Tlie troops, on seeing this, applied themselves to work 
witli such teal that the forest seemed to tamsh before them They 
armed at length at a fort surrounded by se\en ditches, full of ivatei, 
and a higli wall The king invaded the place, Filled the ditches, and 
destroyed the isall m ilirce weeks” 

Muslim Period 

The firet definite lefcrcncc to Tnlnii in Muslim Annals, is 
found in the leign of Sultan Ghyas ud-<hn Iwaz (1213—1227 A D) 
The earliest reference to Tirhut as a feudatory state of the Khalji 
Maliks of Lakhnawatt 15 met with in Tabnknt i Nastii (English tr 
page 586) Even at that time it merely paid occasional tribute In 
1321 A D , there is a reference m a Persian work to Tirhut It states 
that Emperor Ghyas*ucl<lin Tughlaq (1320—1324 A. D) had marched 
towards Lakshmanasati and Nasirud-din Mahmud Shah of Bengal 
had met him at some undefined place m Tirhut * By 731 H 
(1330 AD) Tirabhukti ivas already annexed to the Tughlaq empire, 
because, a copper com was issued from Tughlaqpur m Tirhut At 
that time Mohammad Tughlaq was ruling in Delhi f The late 
Dr K P Jayaswal drew our attention to a Nepalese inscription 
which refers to a Muslim msasion of Nepal J Sri S V. Sohoni, 
however, states “Before this inscription was recorded, le, before 
1346 A D» Tuglilaq Shah Ghozi cona,uered Tirhut m 1324 A 
from Raja Hansinghdeo whose Raj was restored to him in 1325 A D , 
when Mohammad bin Tughlaq succeeded his father Harisinghs 
capital was at Hansinghpur (in what is now P S Bahera, m 
Darbhanga Sadar subdivision) ” 

Tahakat t Akbart (p 244) states that Shams ud-dm Ilyas Shah 
(1339—1358 AD) had conquered all the territories up to Banaias 
It was probably on this occasion that Nepal and Champaran was 
invaded, and Suratiana Samsdma along with a large Bengal army 
refers to this king and not to Tughlaq invasion The Tughlaq 
occupation of a part of Champaran, however, is also proved by the 

* Ellloi s Hisioo of India Vol 111, p 234 and R D Banerji s History of Binga! 
Vol II. pp 91 ff 

t H N y/iighis Catalosne of Corns in (he Indian Museum, Vol 11 pt J, 

P 60 no 384 

J Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vol XXII, p81 ff 
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Bediban inscription of Mohammad ibn Yiissiif * Because in tlic 
Tankh i Firoz Shahi (pp 586—88) U is stated that Firoz Shall 
hearing of Shams ud din’s m\asion of 1 irhiit and Nepal arrned at 
Gorakhpur from Delhi along the route on the northern bank of the 
Ganges Shams i Siraj Afif stales tliat he had forded Kosi in 
Champaran (Elliot 5 HtUoiy of India, Vo\ III, pp 20-104) 

^Vith the adstnt of the Tughlaqs, wc find a new dynasty 
leplacing the Simraon uileis The Tughlaq emperors placed Tirhut 
under Kamcs\ara, founder of the Sugaon or the Thakur dynasty 
He uas a Brahmin and Rajapandtla as mentioned by Vidyapati m 
his Dana J'akyavali The dynasty continued of rule o\er Tirluit 
till the sixteenth century A D Kirttilata mentions that Kamessara 
s\as deposed by Firoz Shah Tughlaq in fa\our of his son Bhogisiara 
The Afghan conquest of Tirhut and Champaran sisept over the land 
like a tiopical thunderstonn uithout being able to sueep ai\ay the 
traditional Hindu organisations So long as the Hindu iiilcrs 
acknowledged tfie Muslim ruler by paying an annual tribute, they 
piKticilly icmaincd independent Kntti Singh second m descent 
Irom Bhogisiara, was also a younger son who obtained the gadi from 
the emperor Tlic most lenowned member of this dynasty was Si\a 
Singha, a patron of Vidyapati, his queen was Lakshmidevi He is 
reported to have built his capital at Sivasinghapura In 1402 A D 
Siva Singln seems to have refused to pay tribute and succeeded in 
maintaining his independence He appears to have struck gold coins 
in ins namef But his triumph was short lived and within a fe" 
years he was defeated and earned off to Delhi while his wife 
1 ak-ihima accompanied by the poet \hdyapati took refuge in Nepal 
where she seems to have commuted salt, when for long twelve years no 
nev\s was received of her consort A coppei plate grant dated m 
V S 1455 (H98) S L \^2l (U98 A D) and 292 L S** has been 
found It rccoids tlic grant oi village of BiScapi to the poet 
\^idy3pati Siva fiirjgJjya jvt5 sna ceded by Jus younger brother 
Padma Singln who was succeeded by Harasinghadeva mentioned hy 
Vidyapati in Ins Vibhagasnia 

R D Banerji thought it v>as at this time that another Bralimni 
dynasty separated Mithila from Tiiluit and established a separate 
kingdom with capital at an unknown place in Cliamparan The 
names of only three princes of this dynasty are known First was 
?nthvi Singh in whose reign a copy of Devimaliatamya was made in 
1492 S (1435 \ D ) and the colophon of this manuscript preserved 
in the Darbar I ibrary, Nepal mentions the prince and his capital 
'* Champakaranya Possibly he was succeeded by Sakti Singh, who 

• Journn’ of the Hihar Reseorch Soetel\ Vol XLI p 164 
t Annual Repori of the Arclittological Siinry of Itulia 1913 14 pp 248 f 
•* Laksitinana The Christian equivalent would he 1398 A D 

? Proceedings of the Asiatic Spctely of Rengnl 1895 pt III. Inifian Anliqiitry 
Vol XIV, p 190 
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111 his tarn ivas followed by Madana Smgha Tins prince is men- 
tioned in the colophon of two manusenpts witli his Viuida, Vattya 
iiarayaiia These are a copy of Amarakosha copied at Champiakaranyh 
in 1511 V S (M54 AD) and the second a NaKuiughalnirana copied 
m the village of hipahakataka, in Gorakhpur Both these manuscripts 
are now in the Darbur Library, Nepi! Madana Smgha issued copper 
coins which have been found at \anous places in U P , Gorakhpiu 
and the Punjab * They have on the obverse the name of the king 
while on the reieree “ Champakaranja ” is mentioned 

^Ve liad noted that in Tirimt Padma Smgha s\as succeeded liy 
Han Smglia, idio W'as followed by his son Naia Smgha mentioned by 
Vidyapiti, Vachaspati Misra, Misarii Misra and Gacladhara Tantia 
pradil>a He had two wives, Dhiramati and Hiradevi He vsas 
succeeded by one of his sons Dhirasinghadeva It was during his reign 
that Vidyapati composed his last work Dui gahhaktitarangini His 
younger brothei is supposed to have defeated a King of Cauda 
lihairava Sinha succeeded Dhirasmha His queen was Jayatma, being 
the mother of Purushottamadeva He was a great patron of Sanskrit 
learning Bhairaba Smtia was succeeded by Rannbhadra alias 
Rupanara)ana Ramabhadra was succeeded by his son Lakshmi- 
nathadeva or alias Kamsanarayana Diiimg his rule, Tnhiic was 
attacked from the east by Sultan Alla ud dm Hussain Shah of Bengal 
and from the west by Sikandar Lodi In the treaty that was concluded 
in HOG between the Sultans of Delhi and Bengal. Tirhut and 
Magadha fell to the siiare of I^di Sultan Sikandar Lodi then 
attacked Tirluit and made the prince a tributary chief But in 
15^0 A D, Nasrat Shah, son oE Alla ud dm Hussain Shah attacked 
Tirluit annexed the tcmiory and killed the Rajif 

Nasrat Shah in 1519—1532 V D, appointed his son m lav^ 
Viceroy of Tirhut and thence forward the country continued to be 
TJjJexJ by ilie JMusbms A .punted aaoimt oi Silantlax Lodi's 
Cinmparan campaign is to be found m a Persian woik known as 
Wakiat i Mushtakt by Sheikh Rizqiiilla Mushtaki \Vhile the last 
Hindu kingdom in Bilnr was being extirpated b) the Afghans, then 
own dusk had arrived In 152G A D on the fateful battle field of 
Pampath, Barlas Turk Babar shattered the glories of the Lodi's and 
many noble Afghans migrated to Bengal to escape the yoke of the 
Timurids After this Champaran does not come into prominence 
until the last dajs of Mughal iiilc when it is evident that it continued 
to be luled by semi autonomous Hindu princes The Am i Al hau 
mentions Champaran as a Siicm v\uh three innhals, the area m htglias 
being 85,711, yielding revenue of 1,37,835 sirens The assessment 
was made under the supervision of Raja Todarmal \fter Akbar 

" V 4 Siiiiili — Cnitdogiie oj Coins m the Indian Mi/ieiim %ol 1 p 
■os 1 — 3 arrf Joiinal of d <. Asiatic of Bengal Old Senes Vol U\\ I 

1S97 Pi I. p 310 

t Dr Jadu Natli Sarkar's viciv will be found in the Histoo of Bengal Vof If 
pp 145-<6 
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Champaraii as a Sncm js mentioned in the reign of Aurangzeb again, 
as yielding a reienue of 2,10,151 stcca rupees Klmlasat ul Tii'artkh, 
a woik imtten m the se^enleemh ccnuiry, mentions that in the Sircar 
of Charaparan they sow the seed of tlie vetdi mash tvithout 
ploughing the soil, and it grows without the labour of cultivation 
The long pepper grons abundantly in its jungle 

In 1729 Alivardi Klian who had been appointed Ins Deputy b) 
Shujauddm armed in Patna nith fue thousand men (J N 
Sarkar's India of Aurangzeb, 1901 ) 

Before Ah\ardi the impeiial Viceroy of Bihar was rakhrud 
daulah, and Ahiardi inhented a thoniy proconsuls ciown from him 
The wiiole proimce ivas in an anarrhic state and tlie zamindars were 
turbulent and rebellious What is more, a band of wandering people 
called the Ban^nras m the guise of innocent trasellers and traders 
plundered the imperial domains Amongst the zamindars, was the 
Rajah of Bettiah The Bettiah estate like many of its contempoiaries 
i\as not a lancllorchsin purchased in a collectorate auction with the 
protection of British bayonets U was caiaed out, toivards the end 
of the sixteenth century, by one Ugmsena Singh, who according to the 
family records had a son named Gaja Singh This Gaja Singh 
received the lule of Raja from Emperor Shahjalian (1628—1658 A D ) 
The Persian historiographers describe the Raja as extremely spirited, 
whose territory had never been entered, eiihei by the army of the 
Nazims or that of the Subahdars Alivardi Khan reached Champaraii 
and found the aiea in complete disorder The shrewd governor of 
Bihar, enlisted the Darbhanga Afghans in his aimy, and first 
chastised the predatory Banjaros obtaining an immense booty from 
them Having liquidated the Danjaias, Alivardi proceeded against 
the Rajah of Bettiah Raiding and pillaging his territory, Alivardi 
was able to humble the Raji and collected several lakhs m specie 
and other effects He settled with the Raja, tlie amount of annual 
tribute and the imperial levenues to be paid by the latter 

The second visit of Alivardi to Champaran was due to the 
Afghan insurrection of 1748 Under the leadersliip of Mustafa 
Khan, they murdered Alivardi s son in law Zam ud dm, at Patna who 
was then the Governor of Bihar under Alivardi and captured 
Patna Alivardi recovered Patna, defeated the allied Marliatta and 
Afghan armies then under Shamsher Khan The women of 
Shamsher Khan’s family had been kept under the protection of the 
Raja of Bettiah This led to Alivardi’s second visit to Champaran 
The Raja of Bettiah had learnt his lesson and handed over the widow 
and daughter of Shamsher Khan to Nawab’s officer without any 
resistance The ladies were however treated with great courtesy by 
Alivardi Thus ended Ahvardi’s reign 

In 1760, Champaran again witnessed the march of contending 
armies On this occasion Prince Ali Gauhar, later on known as 
Emperor Shah Alam, was invading Bihar, and Khadim Hussain, the 
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-then Governor of Purnca. inarched out mth a large anny to join the 
son of his de jure so\ercign By that time Siraj had been defeated and 
killed; and the traitor Mirzafar was ruling as the stooge of tlie British 
Captain Knox of the East India Company and defeated Khadiiu 
Hussain before he could establish contact with the Prince at Hajipur, 
and the frustrated Goiemor Red towards Bettiah Shortly aftenvards, 
tlie force under Major Caillaud and Miran, set out in pursuit On 
25th June, the goienior's army was defeated and retreated leaiing 
behind their guns, a quantity of ammunitions and all their heaiy 
luggages The monsoon had set in, the Gandak was in flood, and 
Khadim Hussain failed to procure boats to cross it He, therefore, 
fell back towards the lulls, pursued by Miran and Ins English 
Commander In the pnmetal jungles of Champaran, the Goiemor’s 
forces lost their bearing and were dispersed in the dense forest 
Before them isas a big riier, at their back w’as the relentless enemy 
Blit fortune, hoivever, smiled on them, because, Miran was killed 
by lightning when sleeping in his tent at a place near Bettiah Major 
Caillaud moved the army before the fort of Bettiah, received the 
submission of the Raja and then retumed to Patna But the Bengal 
authorities had, however, not seen the last of Bettnh Mir Kasim, 
viho had been made the Subadar of Bihar and Bengal by Prince Ah 
Oauhar, who was crowned Emperor of India on some English dining 
tables m the opium factory of Patna, decided to secure the strong and 
strategic foitress of Bettiah, and to test ihc efliciency of the new 
regiments trained by his Armenion General Gurgm Klnn It was 
this General, who built the magnificent mansion on the Pii'pilnr 
hill, in tlie suburbs of Monghyr, between Monghyr and Sitaknnd 
His ultimate object, however, was to cstablisli complete control over 
the frontier districts of Bihar Bahadur Ah Khan was given the 
command of the expedition Bettiah was easily captured in March, 
1762 Mir Kasim then availed himself of this opportunity, to remain 
away from the English m Murshidabad, on the pretext of establishing 
order in that region and to set out on an ill conceived expedition 
against Nepal 

Early in January, 1765, the Nawab invaded Nepal The grand 
army was led as usual by Gurgin khan, though it was ill equipped 
badly planned and badly led The bankruptcy of statesmanship in 
Mir Kasim, the most unfortunate Nawab of Bengal, is nowfiere more 
evident than in this Nepal expedition He had not calculated even 
the difficulties of terrain, and obstacles that Ins anny would have to 
face in an unknown mountainous country The possible factors that 
led him to approve of this doubtful project was most probably 
the desire to test his tioops trained in European fashion before he 
fought the English What is more, the cupidity of the Nawab had 
been roused by alluring leports tliat represented Nepal as exceedingly 
aach country abounding in gold and other valuables The trade 
Between Bihar and the trans Hunal^n regions that passed through 
Nepal vv’as not a small inducement 
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Gurgin Khan and his army entered the mountains o£ Nepal by 
the t'alley of tlie Kurra, tvhilc the Nawab remained at Bettiah. The 
unfortunate General reached up to Makhhanpur, tvhich stood on the 
ridge dominating the valley of the Kurra. Here fate again dealt an 
unkind blotsf on the dreams of Mir Kasim and Gurgin Khan. After 
some early successes the Natvab’s army svas routed and made an 
unsuccessful and precipitate retreat to the bottom of the pass. A 
large number tvere killed during the retreat and the force lost almost 
all their guns and ammunitions This decided the Nawab to with* 
drau. The Nepal expedition, not only caused a heavy drain on the 
resources of the Naivab, in respect of money and man power; but 
demoralised his army. The Nawab’s own prestige iv’as sorely affected. 

In 1764, after the fateful battle of Buxar, the svholc of Champaran 
passed with the rest of Bengal to the East India Company. But, 
Champaran, the land of the Janakas and hallowed with the memory 
of the Aryan sages, did not submit tamely and a campaign was 
necessary, before the authority of the East India Company could be 
established over this marchlaud of Nouh-Eastern India In the 
beginning of 1766, Sir Robert Barkar started from Bankipur w^ith the 
major portion of his brigade to Bettiah, to reduce the “ Chiefs ", 
called refractory zamindars, who taking adsantage of the troubles, 
had shut themselves up in their forts and refused to pay revenue to 
the Company Some little resistance appeared to ha\e been offerctb 
but the futility of such iH-oiganized attempts being e\ident, within 
a few months Barker ivas able to subjugate Champaran 

The history of this period was not a peaceful one. It was 
essentially an age of transition, and coupled ^vitli the ignorance of 
the rulers, there svere natuial calamities like famine, pestilence, etc., 
to distract a hapless people. The Raja of Bettiah, who foi genera- 
tions ^\’as habituated in living in practically complete independente, 
did not find it easy to submit to the new masters, as well as to pay 
revenues regiilaily. which was never tlie custom with his ancestors. 
Therefore, he revolted and fought with the forces of the Compan>; 
was defeated, and fled to Biindelkhand for safety and his estate wmn 
confiscated But the change was for the worse, as far as people of 
Champaran was concerned, and in 1771, Mr. Golding, the Supervisor 
of Smhar Champaran, advised the Government for restoration. 

Regarding the natural resources of Champaran Sir Robert Baikcfr 
m a letter to tlie Select Coininitice, dated from Camp at Rampur, fitb 
March 1766, gave a very favourable account of the lesources of tins 
(hstnrt, with vcliich even at the present time tve arc but scaiuil) 
accjuainted He observes • "Bettiah will, I think, be of considerable 
consccjucnrc to the Company. Its firs ■will afford masts for all tlie 
ships in India, which must produce a new and considerable trade with 
the other nations in India, as well as advantage to our own shipping' 
Gold and cinnamon are also here (the latter we gather in the 
jiingU-s): limber as large as anj I have seen; musk and elephants' 
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teeth besides many other commodities I have not yet got the know- 
ledge ot ’ The Select Committee reported tins circumstances to the 
Court of Directors, stating that they looked upon it ‘ rather as an 
article of curious intelligence than mere prospects of advantage to the 
Company ’ At the same time, they expressed their derennination of 
pushing the discovery to the utmost advantage, if the advices received 
met with confimiation 


Relations wirti Nepal. 

In the meantime important changes were taking place m the 
ncjglibounng state of Nepal The age old Neuar dynasty was being 
swept away by a new race of people called the “ Gtnklias ”, under 
Piitlivinarayana From immemorial tunes, this area had always been 
a border land, between the two countiies, divided amongst the petty 
Rajas with their fortified castles A chief possessing castles tn thc- 
fastnesses of the lulls, could also enforce contributions by issuing out 
of It and carrying off booty from those who did not comply m the 
phins Hence every lull Raja liad a sweep of the foiest belt and 
low countiy atticlied to his estate, which he contimnUy attempted 
to extend eithei by intrigue or by violence With the advent of the 
Ciurkhas a new situation had developed, as each Raja in the lulls, 
successively fell before them, they were exterminated and becoming 
heir to all then estates, the Gurkhas took up the claims and contests 
of the old hill Chiefs The zamindars m the phm were unable to 
withstand these hill men With some soit of national Government 
or even under a well organised central power, the mattei could have 
been amicably settled, as has always ^een the case, whcnev“er there- 
was a strong authority to look after the iiuerests of Champaran 
Opportunities were not lacking for the unscrupulous ofiicers of the 
East India Company to start a cold war VMth Nepal which had so 
far remained independent and what was more quite unameinble ta 
the Company's ambitions 

One of ciiese was the quarrel betv%ec« the Raja of Bettiali, vs hour 
they had dispossessed and the Raja of Makhvv'anpiu, for the posses- 
sion of different portions of the temi and a part of the Suuraon 
fmrgana In 1761 Pntlivinariyam having suhdutd the Raji of 
Makhvsanpur claimed to Jiavc succeeded to his rights The real 
motive of the British, however, was to penetrate into Nepal, in tlie 
seaich of trade which had been interrupted for some years in (onsc 
quence of the subjugation of Afakhwanpur In 17G7, the last Newar 
Raji of Kathmandu being very hard pressed by the Gurklns, appealed 
to the British for assistance, and Mr Golding, the British Agent, 
feaiing that the success of the Gurkhas would nun the tnade with 
Nepal recommended that the opportunity should be taken to send 
an expedition to help the Newar Raja The oflicers of tlic East 
India Company certainly could not miss such a golden opportunity 
and an expedition under Major Kinloch started to the relief of the 
king 
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The British army adxanctd into the hills m October, 1767, but 
found that without a chain of forts to secure tlicir communications 
■vMth the plains, it tsas not possible lo make any further advance - 
What is more, ha\ ing penetrated as far as Hariharpur, Kmloch n’as 
detained there by torrent, wluch earned away a bridge 
and raft which Kmloch had constructed The delay exlnusted the 
British supplies, while cnenatiiig climate started sickness amongst 
the soldiers and Kmloch had to return in December, the vei") time 
when he should have set out The dovecotes of the East India 
Company in Calcutta fhutcred. because, the Directors will not be 
convinced that the heavy expenses of the expedition vias a botia fide 
expenditure To lecoup these losses, m January, 1768, Kmloch vv'as 
ordered to occupy the whole Utai 

In the meanwhile, the Gurkhas continued to picsent ycarl) to 
the British Government a lai^e elephant as tribute lor the cultivated 
low lands occupied by them until 1801 when this tribute was 
ichnquislied by a treaty at Danapur, by v^hich the Nepalese agreed 
to the establishment of a Residency at Kathmandu Champaran was 
the usual route Cor all such dealings 1 he alliance, however, dissohcd 
in 1804 in consequence ot alleged breach of faith and the alleged 
indignities sufTcred by the Resident similar to Kabul at a later date 
He possibly considered IninsclC as a greater authouty than the rulin'? 
sovereign to wliom he had been accredited rromicr disputes added 
to the advantage of the Bntisli In 1811, one Lakshmangir, the 
Gurkha Governor of Rautahat crossed the fioniier, seircd the 
stockaded Kewaya and began plundcTing and making collections in 
the neighbourhood The Raja of Bcitiah s people resisted and m 
the fighting that followed Lak«hmangir was killed The Company s 
Government ordered an enquiry but beiore the investigating officer 
could reach Champaran further encroachments were alleged to have 
been made C otmiussioners were appointed by both the Govern 
ments to investigate all the frontier disputes and Major Bradshaw 
was the Biitish Commissioner with the instruction to insist on the 
restitution of all the villages seized by Lakshmangir The condition 
was agreed to but when he pressed to open the enquiry, the Nepalese 
Commissioner having been offended by Major Bradshaw refused to 
enter into any discussion with him, and suddenly retunied to 
Kathmandu Lord Hastings, thereupon, threatened forcible occupa 
tion of the lost territory if they were not evacuated by a fixed date, 
and the Gurkhas naturally having refused, the British occupied the 
villages in 1814 War was declared on 1st November 1814 

An arduous campaign ensued, but little fighting took place neai 
this distract The plan of campaign provided for the mam attack 
being deliveied through passes between the great Gandak and 
Baghmati by a force of nearly 8 000 men, with a stiong contingent 
•of artillery, under General Marley, while another bri^de was to 
follow this army and secure its depots and rear as it advanced mto 
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the hills Before these forces took ilic field, Major Biadslnts, the 
Bntisli Commissioner, t\ho in mtUiary charge of the frontier 
and the disputed lands of Simmon, adranced .against the Nepalese 
post of Barhansa prior to occupying the avhole of the term Tire 
attaik rvas successful, and the tctai uas evacuated by the GurNlns 
and occupied by the British troops The headquarters of tlie Cham 
pamn Light Inlantry rms fixed at Baragarhi and tr\o other stations 
were cstabli-jlied at Samanpur and Parsa General Marley arrued 
at the frontier early in Deccmbei, but he did little more than hold 
his position He i\as staggered by the activity and enterprises of the 
Gurkhas, and was .apprehensive for his tram of heavy artillery which 
was coming up from Beltiali, and eventually he was superseded for 
incompetence 

On 28th November 1815, liowcvei a treat) was concluded by * 
General Ochterlony, in whose memory the iNfonument in the maidan 
at Calcutta was erected and the Nepalese at Siigaub The ratifica 
tion of the treat), liowcvcr, was withheld by the Nepalese Govemment 
.and in ISlfi, General Ochterloii) established his headquarters .at 
Sugauli, with 20,000 men, divided into four brigades, one being 
directed to march through R.anmagar, while the m.ain force under 
Ocliteiloii) proceeded towards M.akJiwanptir Befoie the superior 
fighting materials of the East India Company, the Nepalese had to 
yield, and in March, 1810, the Nepalese dehveicd the tieat) 
of Sug^iili dill) signed and cxcciitevl By tins tre.aty, the East India 
Company gained the term between the Rapti and Gandak, excepting 
Butwal khas and was able to retain the portion between the Gandak 
and the Kosi which was already in their possession 

After this till 1810, there was peace on the Champaran frontier 
In this )ear a party of Gurkha troops under the command of .an officei 
encereef the Kanrrragar cemcory; amf issued a proc/am.acian resimirng 
the ternior) seven or eight miles wide and 25 to 20 miles in length 
which had been given to the Ramnagar Raja Fuendly remonstrances 
having failed, m October, 1840, the government of E.ast India Com 
panv ordeied the .advance of a brigade under Colonel Oliver to occiip) 
the terntor) b) ejecting the Gurkha troops The darbm leduc 
tantly agreed, the GurkJia troops were recalled and the villages 
restored A corps of soldiers w.as, however, retained on the frontier 
till 1842 

After 1840 there had been great improvement in the Indo 
"Nepalese lelationship Barring a few minor boundary disputes no 
major incidents took place to disturb the fnendlv relations of the two 
Governments The Resident of Nepal also played important part 
for conferring title of Maharaja Bahadur to Naw.al Kishore Singh of 
Bettiah m 1844 Nepal pla)ed an important role during the 
movement of 1857— 1859 for tire restoration of British so\ereignty in 
Bihar 
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There are a large number of references in the old conespondetuc 
■volumes shoeing that boundary disputes ^^ere common This tvas- 
so as the belt of the country in between Nepal and that portion oE 
India was full of jungles and proper boundary marks had not been 
hKed and the courses of the rivers which often acted as the boundar) 
changed their course In April, 1844, it was reported by Mr Yule, 
the Unccadar of Ramnagar (Champaran) that tlie Nepalese liad taken 
possession of portions of Ramnagar and even realised rents Due to 
change in the river couisc boundary pillars were upset Resident 
Lawrence put great emphasis in relaying of the boundai 7 between 
the two terntones Boundary disputes further arose in 1855, 1865 
1867 and 1877 especially due to the change of the course of the lull 
sticams In 1867 there was some complaint that the Nepalese had 
forcibly prevented the British subjects from cutting wood in a forest 
at tlie base of the Sumeshwar hills in Champaran district The 
Magistrate of Champaran deployed a detachment of police to arrest 
the encroachers on the ground tliat Sumeshwar hills formed tiic 
boundary of the Champaran district The matter ssas, howe\er, 
settled up 

It would not be out of place to mention heie that in early 1888 
there occurred internal troubles in Nepal winch led to refugees 
coming o\er to the bordering districts of India including Champaran 
The clarba} requested for the surrender of the Nepalese refugees who 
were connected witli the recent disturbances in India Letter no 2fi, 
dated Simla, the 12tli June 1888, from H M Durand, Secretary to 
the Goaemment of India Foreign Department, to the Resident 
of Nepal, indicates the line adopted by the British Goaerninent m 
India The letter mentioned iliat ' His Excellency aaishes to 
maintain as far as possible an attitude of strict neutrality between 
the refugees and the party in power” As a result the refugees in 
Champaran and Darbhanga avho aaere alleged to be fomenting 
disturbance m Nepal by tJieir intrigue from India were pursued 

Trade with Nepal 


Trade relations ^Mtli Nepal during the period ^\ere very close 
One of the important trade routes from India to Nepal passed throiigii 
the route entering the Nepal tenitory near Kutkenwa in Clnniparan 
The volume of trade was considerable and carried on by pack pomes 
head load and light tans Timber used to be floated down the rivers 


From a letter, Fort tVilliam. dated Htli Jatitiary, I87'l, d 
appears that there «as reciprocal understanding bettveen the Goicrll- 
nicnt o[ Nepal and the Goremnient of India foi exchange of 

mentions that the Goicrti- 
nicm of India agreed to the incidence of Excise Duly kited in Nepal 
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3ind tliat the incidence of dut^ on the articles on the Oudh fionticr 
nihitli nere similar on the BiJiar frontier uas as follons — 


I \jjo)ts fwm Ae/irt/— 
Ghrr 

Fclibic j^nitis 

Wak 

Spices 

Jtiifiorts m(Q Nepal— 
Edible gnins 
Wheat 
Ghee 
Metals 
Cotton 
Spices 


Rs a p 
Per cent 

12 8 0 
0 8 0 
n 0 0 

GOO 


9 S 0 
0 0 0 
12 S 0 
7 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 0 


Regarding the incidence of Excise Duty tlic Collector of 
Clnniparan reported that it tvas so light that on no account it aviU 
affect the trade of the two countries roreigii Depaitmeut Senet 
r Proceedings Octobei 1800 nos 88—90 mentions that the amounts 
of impoits and exports in Nepal were reported to be Rs 1 15 22 0*15 
and Rs 1 18 88 87 1 respective!) 


Postal 


The earlier postal link with Kathmandu and Calcutta was 
maintained ilirough the district of Champaran ^ It appears that dak 
line from Sugauli to Kathmandu was established for the purpose of 
keeping up correspondence with the Resident For the first twenty 
five )ears the canning of hanghy parcels even for the Residency cstab 
bshtnent was forbidden The coime then pursued was to foiwaid 
baiigliy parcels for non Residcnc) consignees b) the runners They 
carriccl the mail bag from Sugauli to Moorla and on their return 
carried the non Residency batighy dak and this process was repeated 
till the destination at Kathmandu was reached The route was 
thiough Moorla Raghonathpore Chapkalia Eajpore Semrabassa 
Bhimphcdi Thankot and then to Kathmandu 

By the end of 1881 fiom Sugauli India s postal links with Nepal 
had been extended from Ham to Doty to Kathmandu and to Kuty 
on the Tibetan frontier 

Indian postal system was extended to Kathmandu primarily because 
of administrative exigenc) m connection with the British Residency 
there Motilnri and Sugauli were tlie mam cleanng houses foi the 
postal dak in Katlimandu where an European Postmaster was assigned 
The postal system from the points in Champaran distnct to 


Foreie I Tol lical It le 1880 nos 27 — ^31 
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Katlimaiidii -worked directly under the charge of tlie Postimster 
General, Fort William There -were occasions o£ an attempted 
interference by the Resident of Kathmandu rvith the dak system from 
Motihan and Sugauli but the Postmaster General held his otvn against 
the opinion of the Resident The Magistrate at Champaran m 18S8 
IV as requested to take upon himself the additional burden of running 
the post offices He, honetei^ declined and Mi Morang was posted 
to Motihan as the Postmaster 

The postal rate depended on the length of the journey From 
a letter m 1841 it appeals that from Sugauh to Allahabad a letter 
meant Rs 5 4 0, to Benaies Rs 3, to Patna Rs 18 0, to Gaya Rs 3 
and to Nepal Rs 2 12 0 

The Postmaster of Motihan filled an iraportmt role m conncc 
non with the dak to Nepal The Resident at Kathmandu occasional!) 
used to address the Postmaster of Motihan It appears that the 
Director General of Post Offices of India asked the Postmaster of 
Motihan to adhere to his orders and arrangements and not to carr) 
out Resident’s orders 

After a long correspondence the Resident uas infoimed that the 
Goiernor General in Council saw no reasons to interfere ivitli the 
existing arrangements bv which the Nepal line was maintained from 
Champaran as a part of the Imperial post Tlie Directoi General 
was, however asked to meet the Resident's news as far as possible 

Nepal Kost £mbankmerit 

The good relations with Nepal were also seen m Nepal's quitk 
consent to a Kosi embankment m 1891 From the old correspondence 
volumes it appears that tlie necessity of controlling the vagary of the 
liver Kosi was realised by the Government of India m the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century* The Government of India made a 
lengthy correspondence with the Government of Nepal for approval 
to construct a himd in Nepal to keep the Kosi in its bed at the cost 
of Rs IS.OOOf The Pnme Mimstei of Nepal agieed to the proposal 
as the blind was to protect the territory of Nepal for a length of 
18 square miles from the ravages of the river Kosi Unfortunatel). 
iliere had been lieav) rams in the third week of May, 1891, which 
made the construction of bund impossible 

MovEME^T oi- 1857—1859 

Champaran, during the movement of 1857—1859 like the other 
districts of the then Patna Division, was in a state of ferment From 
a letter of the Maharaja of Bettiaii addressed to Mr Tayler, the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division it is evident that the people of 

• Foreign Department Proceedings External Ju.n«, 1891, nos 34 — 38 

t An extract from the dcmi-ofOcial Idler, dated 19th May 1891, from the 
Honble Sir Charles rUiol Lieuienant Governor of Bengal to Secretary 
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Uamparan uere seeUiing with discontent ‘ I obsene”, he ivrote 
' Taylei on June 9, 1857 'that some evil minded men hive 
iidiousl) given out unfavourable reports tint Goveniment hive a 
^sign to convert their subjects to chnstianity, v\hich has produced 
panic among the people who have actually begun to revolt I den) 
eir assertions ind most truthfully declare that Government have 
> such designs The stories are mere inventions of bad men to 
ne tlieir ends Now nearly a hundred yeai-s the British are the 
iraniount rulers of 'India, they have in no instance interfered vvitli 
Jigion of oiir forefathers, on the contrary, they have allovsed us 
free exercise of our religious functions and they have further enacted 
law that who even scoffs at ones religion or molests one m 
iligious duties should be severely punished ' The Maharaja wrote 
irther “I have proclaimed to my people through my several 
ihstldars the purport of the first paragraph of this letter and have 
isured them that they must soften their anxiety and fears, as Govern 
lent have alread) taken prompt steps to punish the disturbers of 
le public peace by strong laws and that the disturbances created by 
le insurgents will soon be settled’ The Maharaja was true to lus 
ords as he was a staunch supporter of the British Government dunng 
le movement of 1857—1859 

The repercussion of the Wahabi movement vutli Patna as its 
entre produced a great ferment throughout Bihar The move of 
'ayler, the Commissioner of the Patna Division m detaining some 
rominent 'IVahabi leaden, produced a widespread commotion 
iroughout the division including the distnct of Champaran 

There was also a strong undercurrent of disaffection towards 
le constituted authonty m North Bihai due to a firm idea that the 
dministrators and tlie European indigo planters were liand m-glove 
nd the cultivator had to cultivate indigo perforce to ennch the indigo 
lanters From one end of North Bihar to the other there were 
adigo concerns othts) within 10 or 15 miles of each othei The 
Liltivators were put to various types of oppression They had to 
art with the mdigo at a low price while tlic planters and the middle 
ion made themselves nch at tlicir cost It was more pa>ing for them 
y cultivate the high priced food crops The indigo ratyals had to 
a) a number of illegal taxes (abwabs) The indigo planters had 
iieir Planters’ Association and the Bihar Light Horse, v\hicli was a 
art of defence force consisting of the European and the Anglo-Indians 
C the district The meetings of the indigo planters were frequently 
ttended by the administrators Sometimes the indigo planters v\e!c 
ssistcd by the administrators m tlie realisation of the illegal exactions 
Incler tliese circumstances, the cultivaitors naturally had an impression 
liat they had little to hope for from the administrators where the 
>lanters v\crc concerned 

The indigo planters and other Fuiopcans in tliat part were 
lerturbed in the month of June, 1857, due to apprehension of an 
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-outbreak* Major E S Holmes of the 12tli Irregular Canlrj 
stationed at Sugauli, at tlie headquarters subdivision of the Cliaiu 
paran district, resorted to highly repiessite measures to suppress ihf 
movement We read in a letter from Tirhut, dated the 26th June 
1857 Martial law has been declared throughout the district, and 
Holmes, at SugauU, is hanging right and left mostly sepo)s, returned 
from the scene of action laden with booty Major Holmes declared 
martial laiv on Ins onn autbonty and iviote to the Magistrate d 
Saran on the I9th June 1857, in a highly dictatorial tone My 
dear MacDonnel, as a single clear head is better than a dozen ol 
confused ones in tlicse times, and as military Ian is better than ciul 
law m a tuibulent country, I have assumed absolute militar) control 
from Gorakhpore to Patna, and placed under absolute military rule 
all that country including the districts of Saran. Champaran and 
Tirhoot Tlie Governor General having requested me to write to 
him direct I do so daily and have informed his lordship on this head 
J now look all the Magistrates, of these districts to aid me effectually 
in preserving orclei and to carry out with strictness 
instruction f 

The Civil Officers concerned though objected to tins assumption 
of arbitrary power by Major Holmes but in practice ins mstnictions 
and measures weie approved in general by iht Government of Bengal 
It IS mentioned in the last Distnct Gazetteer (1030) that As soon 
as danger began to threaten Bihar, he wrote to Canning, evpressmg 
with great freedom and plainness, the view that steni and instant 
repression was the only policy for the times Canning told iiini m 
reply that he was entirely wrong, and that ins bloody, off hind 
measures were not the cure of the disease ’ 

But Major Holmes was determined to follow^ Jus policy Mijor 
Holmes was rather exasperating and this led four soldiers killing hir* 
and his wafe m the evening of 26th July 1857 J The regiment tlien 
rose cut down Dr Garner, Mrs Gamer and one of their cluldren 
and Mr Bennetts the Deputy Postmaster, and burnt their bungalow 
After plundering the treasury, the 12th Irregular Cavalry went off 
to the North West via Siwan, where the Deputy Magistrate and the 
Sub Deputy Opium Agent had a narrow escape** Mr Raiks the 
Magistrate, left it, with the other civil officers and their families 
and took refuge in a factory some miles away, but he letumed almost 
immediately and did not abandon it, even on receipt of the 
Commissioner’s order 


* Freedom Mo\cment In Bihar Vo! I, By Dr K K Dulta paee 23 
t Ibid pp 23—24 

J Freedom Mo\ement m Bthar Vol I By Dr K K Dutla p 25 But the list 
Di%trict Ga-’citeer (1930) metittons the date as 26lh July 

*• Letter from E A Samuells to the Secretary to the Government of BenjaL 
djted the 25th September 1858 
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On the SOlh July martial law ^\^s declared not only in the 
northern districts of Champaran, Satan and Tirhut but also in the 
districts of Patna, Shahabad and Behar, where the movement had 
assumed a formidable shape In Champaran, shortly afterwards 
Honorary Magistrates ivere appointed from among the indigo- 
planters, and authonsed to raise small bodies of police for the 
protection of their immediate neighbourhood 

Many of the zamindars of Bihar, whose interests were at one 
with those of the Company naturally rendered assistance to the latter 
in the suppression of the movement The Raja of Bettiah ga\e 
valuable service to the Company Government The Company 
Goiemment got great help from Nepal The Raja of Nepal, Jang 
Bahadur, rendered invaluable assistance at a critical time and helped 
to restore order in Champaran Towards the end of December Jang 
Bahadur with his Nepalese army arrived at Bettiah and on the 26th 
a fight took place at Sahibganj, five miles from Pipra, between the 
two regiments sent by Jang Bahadur and a party of rebels, who were 
completely defeated On the same day a successful action was 
brought by Colonel Rowcroft at Sohanpur on the Gorakhpur frontier, 
and these successes had the effect of bringing peace m the north of 
the Ganga 

Some Mutineen were finding retreat m Nepal and it may be 
that some of the sections on the border were sympathetic to the 
Indian movement m spite of the Nepal Government being against it 
On the 5th February 1858 the Resident of Nepal informed the Joint 
Magistrate of Champaran the Magistrate of Tirhoot and the Deputy 
Magistrate of Siwan, that the Nepal darbar had decided to keep tlie 
mountain pass closed during the ensuing Shivaratn festival which was 
to commence on the 1 2th February This was an obvious mo\e to 
check the entry of the rebels into Nepal 

Stem measures were taken with the restoration of order The 
planters came to their oivn once again The Bettiah zamindar was 
given the title of Maharaja for his loyally The bid for throwing 
off the yoke vv^s crushed for the time being The movement m 
Champaran could not pick up die tempo that we see in some other 
districts in Bihar The reasons are that the vested interests like that 
of Bettiah zammdiry, the planters, the smaller zamindars were actively 
engaged m thwarting the movement The help of Nepal was very 
timely and actually turned the tide of fortune for the British The 
insurgents from Northern India had approached Ram Jang Bahadur 
that he should not side with ‘ the beef otters ” and that should he 
vvant he could take away the distnct of Stran (which included 
Champaran) and add it to his own kingdom Samuclh the Commis- 
sioner of Patna Division, saw the Rtna when he was camping at 
Bettiah and was shown the letter to the Rant regarding the offer of 
btnn Rana Jang Baliadur informed the Commissioner that he had 
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spumed the offer and ■would stand by the British Nepal s help i\as 
the main reason for the quick restoration of order in Champaran 

Formation of the Present District 
The movement of 1857—1859 had disclosed that the district of 
Saran which included Champaran at that time ivas far too unwieldy 
and the far flung portion of Champaran could not be properly adminis 
tered from Chapra, the district headquarters Although Champaran 
was a part of Saran district a Magistrate had been stationed at Motihari 
in 1837 and m 1852 the subdiMsion of Bettiah was created with Bettiah 
as the headquarters The later history of the district is in a way the 
administrative history But a separate treatment of the nationalist 
movement m Champaran is indicated It may hoivever be men 
tioned here that the same administrative exigency saw to the creation 
of the Tirhut Division in 1908 which comprised the districts m Bihar 
to the north of Ganga including Champaran 

Nationalist Movement in Champaran 

The roots of the nationalist movement in Champaran could 
clearly be seen in the economic currents m the district The fertility 
of the land coupled with the fact that cheap labour ivas abundantly 
available early attracted the Europeans to the distnct They took 
interest in trade and commerce of the distnct and actively participated 
in saltpetre, opium and indigo business Their trade associations 
made them invest very large sum of money and they soon came to 
acquire vast landed properties within the district This made them 
an important factor in the administrative history of the distnct Any 
consolidation of lands and carrying of trade and commerce with a 
very great profit could only be done by exploiting the land 
labour and the administration It has been mentioned before that 
the European planters and business men soon came to acquire an 
enviable status and the common man could hardly distinguish a 
planter from an administrator The main problem was in connection 
with indigo cultivation and indigo manufacture It is necessary to 
give a brief history of mdigo cultivation m Champaran 

Indigo vs as an indigenous product of the district but its 
cultivation was voluntary and confined to very small patches of land 
and the consumption vsas mostly internal before the planters came 
to the scene 

The British demand for Indian indigo revived after the American 
source was closed on the outbreak of the War of American Inde 
pendence (1775—1783) and indigo became henceforth a profitable 
article of export of the English Company from India The article of 
mdigo now bears , WTote Milbum in 1813 * a distinguished rank 
m the list of Asiatic produce and may be considered the staple 

• Freedom Moxement In Bihar Vol I 
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commodity of the private trade from India." A large number of 
indigo factories consequently sprang up, particularly in different 
parts of Bengal and Bihar. According to an official account of 1830 
(Statement of Henry Shakespear, Judicial Secretary to the Govem- 
inent of Bengal), there rvcrc at that time about 1,000 indigo factories 
in the Bengal Presidency. In Tirliut no fewer than twenty-five 
factories had been started by 1803. Such factories were established 
also in the districts of Shahabad, Purnea, Bhagalpur and Santal 
Parganas. 

In Champaran, the Europeans started indigo cultivation and 
factories in the lands which they obtained on leases, temporary or 
permanent, from the Bettiah Raj and Ramnagar Estates. Colonel 
Hicky established an indigo factory at Bara in 1813. Subsequently 
other factories sprang up at Turkaulia, Peepra, Afotihari and Rajporc, 
and because of the factories Europeans began to settle also in the 
north-ivestem part of the district. One of the reasons ivhy indigo 
concerns liad multiplied was that the Bettiah Raj became encumbered 
with a hea \7 debt, for liquidation of which its manager, Mr. T, 
Gibbon, raised a sterling loan of about 95 lakhs in England on die 
Sole condition of substantive security. For this the Bettiah Raj had 
to settle portions of its Estate in perpetuity with some European 
factory owners in place of tlie temporary leases. The rent tvas 
utilised to liquidate the debt. The Ramnagar Estate in Bettiah 
subdivision also granted such permanent leases, and later on Some 
of the European indigo planters purchased zamindary rights in certain 
rillages. By the end of the nineteenth century about a lakli of acres 
of the best land in Champaran were under indigo cultivation and 
at the mercy of the European planters. By the end of the nineteenth 
century there irere indigo factories at Barral), Jagoulia, Mohmvah, 
Gowandrah, Russelpore, Rajpore, Byreah, Kooriah. Moorla, Hardia, 
Loheareah, Bagaha, Motihari, Mullayah, Sirsealy, Peeprah, Pursa, 
Dokraha, Sathi, Secrla, Poomahee, Nawadah, Murpah, Turcowlia, 
Telfiara, Lafseryfah, Rajgfiaut, Pumvafi, Matfhupore, Sugauli, etc.* 
On the decline of sugar industry by about 1840 the European 
factory owners gave up sugarcane cultivation in Nortli Bihar from 
that time and turned exclusively to the more paying concern of 
indigo plantation. The latter had already been a source of various 
abuses, and efforts of the Company’s Government to restrain these 
proved to be ineffective. Lord Macaulay %\TOte near about 1840 : 

“ That great evil exists, that great injustice is frequently committed, 
that many raiyats Iiave been brought partly by the operation of the 
law, partly by acts committed in defiance of the law, into a state not 
far removed from that of partial slavery is, I fear, too certain ".f 
European indigo planters in Norh Bihar carried on indigo 
cultivation under two systems— (a) zerail and (b) assamiioar. Under 


* History of Bihar by Mindon Wilson, 
t Freedom Movement in Bihar, VoL I. 
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the zerait system, indigo cultvation was under their direct manage 
ment They engaged tenant labourers who were always ill paid and 
\\rere discontented According to the assammar system, tlie factory 
chiefs had the indigo lands cultivated by tenants The most prevalent 
method under this system was Known as Unkathta The other 
methods were khushh and kurtauli The kurtauli method, though 
not extensively prevalent m Champaran, was highly prejudicial to 
the interests of the raiyats The Commissioner of Patna observed m 
1885 “The kurtauli lease is a new institution dating from a very 

few years back There is growing up m our midst and 

in spite of our effors at beneficent legislation, a system under which 
the ryot mortgages his entire holding including even the very site of 
his house for a period probably extending beyond his own lifetime 
redemption being contingent on the repayment of a loan the ryot, 
to use the common expression, is selling himself body and soul into 
hopeless servitude’’* In the khushki method, rather uncommon in 
Champaran, agreements were executed by ryots who were not tenants 
of the factory 

Under the Unkathta metliod, a tenant has to cultivate indigo on 
three kathas per bigha of his holding or the factory lands during a long 
period (20 years or even 30 years) and was formally entitled to get 
a price for it, according to the sattas or written agreements It was 
calculated to promote the maximum interests of the planters at the 
cost of tenants 

Coercion on the cultivators for converting their lands into mdigo- 
producing fields, extortion of forced labour from them under all 
kinds of threats extremely meagre payment, inflictions of heavy fines 
for failure to grow mdigo for any reason whatsoever, were some of 
the features of this oppressive system Their occasional protests and 
cries for protection against the harsh treatment of the planters were 
wasted on the air 

The set up of the tenancy in Champaran was such that a tenant 
could not walk with an umbrella unfolded within a mile of the kolhi 
of the European planters But it is this very oppression which 
brought out several martyrs who moved from village to village m 
1907«1908 and a secret organisation was set up in Champaran district 
to fight the tyranny of the planters The meek tenant bom and 
brought up in the environs of tmfathia and sharahbeshi system 
according to which he had to raise mdigo m the best portion of his 
land and pay an enhanced rent and innumerable abivahs, revolted 
against the tyaamny of the planters There was a mass refusal to 
grow mdigo and cases followed One Seikh Gulab was the prime 
mover and he raised a common fund for contesting cases and within 
a short time the movement against the Planters Raj caught the whole 
of Bcttiah subdivision The ratyats at the instance of SeiUi Gulab 


Frcctfom Afo\fmfnl in Bthar Vot I 
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Sital Ray and others refused to grow indigo and they started sowing 
their own crops in the tinkathia portion of the field.* 

The sudden revolt of the cultivators in 1907-1908 made the 
planters bewildered but tlie iron grip on the tenants tightened quickly 
and Seikh Gulab and others soon found themselves made into special 
constables by the administration. On the refusal of Seikh Gulab and 
others to work as special constables they were convicted under the 
Police Act but the Calcutta High Court set aside the conviction in 
March, 1908. Throughout 1908 Charapiran was the butt-end of 
the agitation. Notices under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code 
used to be served in the morning and arrests were made in tlie 
evening on the ground that tlie tenants had disobeyed the orders of 
Government. About 200 respectable men of Bettiah were made 
special constables. The movement rvas further aggravated by the 
Muzaffarpur Bomb Case of 1908 and the phases of the SuTideshi 
Movement of Bengal, 

The three leaders of this movement, Seikh Gulab, Sital Ray and 
Radhemal were singled out by the administration. Sital Ray, a res- 
pectable resident of Mathia village, had his house surrounded by 
policemen under Mr. Knight, Reser\'e Inspector, and the arrested 
and the hand-cuffed Sital Ray was taken to the house of tlie 
Subdivisional Officer, Bettiah, when he was having his tea with 
Mr. Lewis, Manager, Bettiah Raj. Ram Swarth Lai, a munim of 
Radhemal, tvas arrested altliough warrant of arrest was against his 
master Radhemal. They were all put to prosecution. 

The causes of the oppressed raiyats were taken by the journals 
Beharee, Patna, Amrita Bazar Patrika and they flashed neu’s regarding 
the mischief that had already been done and wanted that an open 
enquiry should be instituted as to why the people were revolting 
against the indigo cultii'ation. 

At the instance of the planters Government deputed a Special 
Magistrate, Mr. Goode, to try the cases. No local lawyer was available 
to defend the accused persons while the prosecution was led by 
Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bar.-at-Law and Mr. Binoda Bihari Mazumdar, 
pleader of Patna. Mr. Govind Chandra Ray and Mr. Kali Das Bose 
of Muzaffarpur along irich Mr. Donough, Bar.-at-Law, ' Calcutta, 
defended and the accused were all convicted. 

That the administrators were somewhat at a league ^vith the 
planters is substantiated by a historic meeting on 15th October 1908 
at the house of the Manager, Bettiah Raj, followed by the district 
meeting in Motihari later in October, 1908. All the twenty-two 
indigo concerns of Champaran ^vere represented in the meeting which 
was also attended by Mr. Garett, District Magistrate, Mr. Tanner, 
Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah and Mr. Kelso, Superintendent of 
Police. The meeting called for fire and blood and suggested that 

* Gandhiii's First Struggle in India by P. C. Roy Chaudhury (1955). 
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the situation i\as so serious because of ‘outside influence’ They 
■wanted a formidable puniti\e police force at the cost of the poor 
cultivators to be disbursed throughout the distnct and also that 
Act VI of 1907 should be made applicable for the entire distnrt o( 
Champaran 

These punitive measures virtually established a reign of terror 
in the district About 350 persons were convicted and put into 
pnson The Calcutta press including the Statesman took up the 
cause of the raiyats The Statesman reviewed the situation in an 
editorial on 2nd December 1908 and exposed the holloiwiess of the 
theory that outside influences were at the bottom of all the trouble 
In spite of the opposition of the planters and the local administrators 
Government appointed Mr Gourley eK Subdivisional Officer of 
Bettnh and the Collector of Champaran to enquire into the reasons 
of the outburst Gourley s report was never published or discussed 
in the Council although a copy was made available to the Planters 
Association * A memorandum of the Planters’ Association published 
m June, 1910, took account of some of Gourley s suggestions and 
adopted some amendments of the bye laws and the rate payable for 
Java and for Sumatrana indigo was raised per acre The Association, 
also decided that no faimaisk shall be levied upon any tenant and 
no land whatsoever shall be taken for zirat without a vvTitten 
agreement 

These solemn promises were however, not fully ratified In the 
memorandum of the Planters Association (1910) it is mentioned 
that the Lt Governor of Bengal bringing the deliberations of the 
conference of the Planters Association to a close m Darjeeling m 
1910 said that confidence has been reposed in the planters on the 
present occasion because they had always respected every confidence 
reposed in them m the past 

Gourley s report did bring some relief to the indigo cultivators 
but did not remove the root-causes The planters continued to force 
the cultivators to grow indigo although they could get better profit 
by growing other crops The cultivators went on paying a number 
of abiuabs or illegal exactions by the ainlas or subordinates of the 
Indigo Plantere Some of the abioabs** were — 

Bapahi Putahi— When the father or relative of a person dies 
and his land devolves by inheritance on him the factor) 


* Mr Gourley had sent along with hw report two steel trunks and mentioned 
that they were his best evidence The two steel trunks contained clods of 
with both paddy and indigo— indicating that the cultivators had been forced to grow 
indigo after they had sown paddy The editor learnt this from Mr A G K. Lai 
Retired Distnct Magstrate and Mr L. B Seal Retired Deputy Magistrate who wer# 
closely associated as Assistant Settlement OfGcers with Mr Sweeney Settlement Officer 
Champaran Mr Sweeney had gnen this out 

•* Candhiji's First Struggle in India by P C. Roy Chaudhury pp 54 55 
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does not allow him to take |)ossession of it until he pays 
Rs. 5 per bigha to the factory. 

Ghorahi Bhainsahi— When a bufFalo or horse of the factory 
becomes old then the manager sells it by lottery and 
realises Re. I from each tenant. 

Bujigalahi—Whcn the bungalow of the indigo concern has to 
be repaired, Re. 1 is realised from each tenant. 

Hak Talbam—V7hei\ the peon is posted on any tenant for any 
purpose, then Re. 1 is realised as talbam. 

P/iag»fl/a‘— For enjoying Phagua or Holi festival the tenant 
has to pay Re. 1 to the Factory Saliib. 

• Hakfarhhaioan—This is realised at the rate of one anna per 
rupee on the rental |^id. 

Alotorahi—lt the factory ornier goes in for a motor car the 
tenant should feel proud of the fact and they will have 
to pay Re. 1 per head for the privilege of having a car- 
owner as the boss.” 

Although the price of indigo had considerably fallen owing to 
the availability of synthetic dye the planters continued forcing the 
cultivators to grow indigo as the margin of profit was still not bad. 
The planters were spread throughout North Bihar and their Planters’ 
Association was a very powerful oiganisation. The Bihar Light 
Hone, a Volunteer Artillery Force had come to be almost the Second 
line of defence for their administration. Public life had not yet 
graded itself to a pitch that could go against the administrator's will. 
The zamindars found it more profitable to toe with the administrators. 
The top la^vycn who could have given the lead were more keen to 
get tlieir briefs looked after and earned money. The tenantry was 
on the decline morally and economically and there svas no Seikh 
Gulab or Bikhari to organise them. But leadership was thrown up 
from unexpected quarters. 

>1. K. Gandhi had coibc back from South Africa and his achieve- 
ments were widely publicised. One Raj Kumar Shukla*, an ordinaiy 
raiyat and indigo cuUh'ator of Champaran, made up his mind to 
meet Gandhiji and unknowingly he was instrumental in bringing 
about almost a bloodless revolution. Raj Kumar Shukla attended the 
session of the Indian National Congress at Lucknow in December, 
1916. He contacted Gandhiji and acquainted him with the details of 
indigo cultivation in Bihar and particularly in Champaran. He 
wanted Gandhiji to move a rtsolution on the subject. The acute 
mind of Gandhiji at once detected that here tvas a problem which 
required a personal probe and he did not want to be a party to move 
a resolution witliout a personal acquaintance with the facts. The 


* GaDdhj;i bad described Shukla as the i^ored. unsophisticated but resolute 
t^cuiturist svbo had captured him (Autobiosraphy). 
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Sturdy Raj Kumar ShuUa did not leave Gandhiji uU he had extracted 
a promise from him for a personal visit to Champaran Gandhiji 
ivas a silent spectator when Shn Braj Kishore Prasad of Darbhanga 
moved a resolution urging the Government the desirability of 
appointing a mixed committee of officials and non officials to enquire 
into the agrarian trouble and the strained relations between indigo 
raiyats and European planters and to suggest remedy thereof The 
resolution was passed unanimously 

Gandhiji s autobiography and Dr Rajendra Prasad s boob 
Satyagraha in Champaran and Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar 
give the later developments Gandhijt was met at Calcutta by SiiUa 
and he started for Motihari on 9th April 1917 History was to be 
made by this visit of Gandhiji and the Champaran district was the 
venue of his first struggle in India On his rvay to hfotihan he had 
halted at Patna and Muzaffarpur 

The Government hoivever did not like Gandhiji to probe into 
the problem under the plea that the Settlement Operations were 
investigating the matter As soon as he reached Motihan he I'ras 
served with a notice under seaion 144 Criminal Procedure Code 
In the court he made a statement on the 18th April 1917 that he ivas 
to follow the voice of conscience and hence he would disregard the 
orders served on him* 

The case against him was withdrawn and Gandhiji was allowed to 
continue his great work By this time he had collected round him 
a batch of men from outside Bihar and some from Bihar including 
Shn Rajendra Prasad then a practising lais^yer in Patna High Court 
Shn Anugraha Narain Smha Shn Dhamidhar Shn Braj Kishoie 
Prasad Shn Ramnavami Prasad Shn Mazharul Haq and others 
Gandhiji had also a number of associates from outside Bihar like 
Mahadeb Desai Acharya Kripalani C F Andrews H S Pollock and 
others 

Hundreds of cultivators gave their statements The camps of 
Gandhiji at Bettiah and Motihan ivere besieged by the villagers ivho 
would not go before the statements were recorded Hundreds of men 
from other districts of Bihar and particularly from North Bihar 
rushed to Gandhiji with their own grievances against the lawfully 
constituted authonties Gandhiji could manage to get aivay once 
to Gopalganj in Saran district to address a public meeting He also 
presided over the Students Conference at Bhagalpur Gandhiji s 
Msit and work in the villages of Champaran district sent a w'aie of 
enthusiasm and inspiration to the people who were thirsting for a 
selfless leader 

The Government clearly saw that the movement had to be 
stopped and the only ivay to stop it was to remote the evils in connec 
tion with indigo plantation A Committee of Enquiry including 

• Quoted in Candhiixs Pint Stnggle in Ind a P C Roy Chaudhury (1955). 
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Gandhiji as a member was formed to investigate and report on the 
problemfl. Gandhiji agreed to his membership on tlie condition that 
he " did not cease to be the ryaVs advocate ’’ and tliat if the result 
of the enquiry was not satisfactory he “ should be free to guide and 
advise the raiyats as to what line of action they should take The 
Committee came to certain distinct conclusions conceding the grie- 
vances of the .raiyats. The recommendations w’ere- put in tlie 
Champaran Agrarian Bill which tvas put before the Legislative Council 
and ivas passed as an Act. The long standing misery of the indigo 
cultivators was removed. For details B. and O. Act I of 1918 may be 
studied. 

But the effects were far reaching*. It was a moral victory for 
the raiyats and for the first time the raiyats U'ere made to feel diat 
they counted in the country and if they could organise for truth tlie 
victory was sure. Gandhiji’s first struggle in India experimented on 
the soil of Champaran district was a lesson to India. Champaran was 
the first laboratory and probably it will not be very incorrect to .say 
that Champaran has been the spring board for India’s independence 
three decades after. Tlie technique followxd by Gandhiji in 
Champaran ivas what attained later on the name of Satyagraha. It 
is here also that he gave the training to a few young men including 
Shri Rajendra Prasad who were later to throw their lot completely in 
his Non-Cooperation Movement and ultimately won freedom for 
India.** 

"Mahatma Gandhi’s stay in Champaran inspirctl his associates 
with noble ideals in several ways, and helped them to receive under his 
guidance an excellent training, which proved to be the most valuable 
asset for some of them in their role of leaden in the country’s battle 
for liberty. He taught them to eschew their old prejudices about 
caste-rules, by pointing out to them that when they were engaged in 
public work they "became of one caste, namely, the caste of the 
TaarsViitvg sVvyry Dr. Rajt’sviTai 

Prasad ivrites : "When we first reached Champaran many of us had 
servants, we had a cook also. Within a sliort time tlie number of 
Serv'ants was reduced and shortly aftenvards there was one sen-ant 
left. The result ^vas that those who had not draim one potful of 
water of a well or washed a small napkin began under the Alahatma’s 
influence witliin a short time to help each other in bathing, crashing 
clothes and cleaning utensils. In fact ive used to do everyiliing our- 
selves. To sweep the rooms and floor, clean the kitchen, to wash our 

tt Sir Frank Shy was the chairman. For details see GandhifCs Autobiography. 

* According to Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his “Mahatma Gandhi and Bihar” 
Gandhiji’s visit to Champaran had 3 wry great effect on ewry district in Bihar and 
particularly the districts of North Bihar. The Anti-Purdah Movement in Bihar 
sponsored by Braj Kishore Prasad was a dircrtout-comc of Gandhiji’s influence, 

_ •* Regarding his work Gandhiji had menfioned “I was face to face with God. 
Ahinsa and Truth" and felt it was an able experiment with truth (Autobiography). 
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Utensils, to carry luggage and other bundles from station and 
market— these and such other things we all used to do and Avnihom 
hesitation. After the removal of the cook Shrimati Gandhi used to 
cook food for all of us and used to feed us all with motherly affection. 
It was one of the results of Mahatmaji's visit that we ceased to look 
upon travelling in a third class compartment as a mater of indignity". 
The reaction on Gandhiji was also great. On the 6th March 1925 
he had tvritten to Shri Janakdhari Prasad : “ I treasure the memory 

of the faithful co-workers of Champaran. I shall never have and 
never had a more faithful band to work with. If I had such a band 
throughout India Swara] w’ill not be long in coming to India,”* 

The other side of Gandhiji’s social svork svas to improve the 
condition of the villagers by eliminating their inherent sveakness. He 
realised that the planters could never have gone to that length if the 
villagers were not so disorganised, ignorant and illiterate. The 
simplicity of the villagers of Champaran, who shed their fear complex 
and spoke openly against the planters and administrators, impressed 
Gandhiji. That was why he wanted his volunteers to take the 
programme of social education in the interior of Champaran and 
make the people literate and conscious of their rights and duties. 
Apart from starting schools he wanted that the villagers should lead 
a clean life and do work for themselves particularly for repairing 
village roads, keeping the villages clean, covering up the dirty pools, 
etc. For all this he wanted that his volunteers should lead them. 
Regarding this sort of social work Dr. Rajendra Prasad had \mtten 
to his friend as follows 

" Their (volunteers’) work will be the most important and 
lasting and therefore it will be the final essential stage of the mission. 
They (volunteers) have to be grown up, reliable, hardworking men 
who would not mind taking the spade and repairing and making 
village roads and cleaning village cess pools and who will in tlicm 
dealings with their landlords, guide the raiyals aright. Six months 
of such training cannot fail to do incalculable good to the raiydts, the 
workers and the country at large.” 

A number of schools were started at different places in the 
Beitiah subdivision. The first school was started at Barharwa, about 
20 miles to the east of Motihari which ivas placed incharge of Baban 
Gokhale and his wife Avantikabai Gokhale and Gandhiji’s son Devadas 
Gandhi. Another school was started at village Bhithans^a, about 
40 miles north-west of Bettiahff. Atfod/m gave a portion of his land 
for the school which was placeid indiarge of Somarji. Another school 
was started at Madhuban which was placed under Narhari Parikh, hu 
wife Manibahcn, Madliav Haribhai Desai and his wife Durgabahen- 
In these schools the emphasis was laid on both mental and moral 

• Quoled in Dr. K. K. Dutta’s History of Freedom Movement In Bihar. Vol. I* 

tt Thij school was incha^e of KaAuni Bai Gandhi and S. J. T. Sorrnn. 
schoil was set on fire probably by men of the planters. 
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<le^elopment of children But unfortunately this social work of 
Gandhiji remained unfinished for want of proper response from the 
people and the \olunteers 

The Champaran episode, primarily humanitarian in its object, 
also fostered the cause of nationalism m Bihar One of its effects was to 
infuse into the minds of the much oppressed peasants of Champiran 
a spirit of awakening which is a necessary prerequisite for a national 
TTioiement Fight for social justice promotes political consciousness 
■“ The Champaran struggle was a proof of the fact ”, ivntes Mahatma 
Gandhi, “that disinterested service of the people in any sphere 
ultimately helps the country politically ’ Further, the Champaran 
Struggle sec an example of the wonderful efficacy of the means of non 
violent Satyagralia for victory m a noble cause Giving an account 
of the different passive resistance movements in India leading up to 
the Non Co-operation Movement, Mahatma Gandhi had obsenesd 
‘ The third in order came the Champaran struggle (undertaken in 
■order to remedy the evils that had grown up connected with the 
indigo plantations) Here Satyagraha had aciuall> to be offered 
"Mere preparedness for u did not suffice as powerful vested interests 
were arrayed m opposition The peace maintained by the people 
of Champaran deserves to be placed on record I can bear witness 
to the perfect non violence of the leaders in thought, word and deed 
Hence it was tint tins age long abuse came to an end in six months ” 

The Nov Co operation Movxment 

Champaran and the whole of Bihar had already been enchanted 
by Gandhiji It is only natural that Bihar would rally round him 
a\hen he sponsored the Satyagraha and non cooperation movement 
in the wake of the Montagu Chelmsford Report m 1919 Mahatma 
Gandhi made a whirlwind tour in Bihar in 1920 on the eve of the 
Non Cooperation Movement Rajendra Pnsad wtis his chief lieute 
nant for the Province The Satyagraha and Non Co-operation 
Movement was successfully launched m Champaran under the able 
leadership of Shri Gorakh Prasad, Shn Bipin Bihan Verma, Shn 
Prajapati Mishra and others Many courted arrest Since then the 
men of Champaran fully associated themselves with the different 
phases of Gandluji’s movement When the Simon Commission reached 
Patna on the 12th December 1928 a large number of demonstrators 
came from Champaran district and offered a full throated protest and 
shouted the slogan “Simon, Go back” Dr Rajendra Pd had given 
the lead 

The Indian National Congress in Calcutta in 1928 passed a 
resolution on constructive programme including pohibition of liquor 
and other intoxicants, boycott of foreign cloth by advancing and 
stimulating production of handspun and handvraven khaddar, removal 
of untoucbabihty, etc At Motihan a chamar joined a katcht dinner, 
arranged m the house of a kalwar with men of Brahman, Bhumihar 
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Brahman, Rajputs, Kayastha and some other castes * The province 
of Bihar had its own Provincial Board to control and carry on the 
activities of the Hindustani Seva Dal Shn Bipin Behan Verma of 
Champaran was one of the members of the Board Four camps ivere 
opened at Bettiah, Myanatanr, Nawalpur and Malahi in the distnct 
of Champaran for the training of the volunteers Champaran took 
the lead in organising Thana Committees of the Indian National 
Congress 

On the 4th October 1928, the twenty first session of the Bihar 
Students’ Conference was held at Motihari In the unavoidable 
absence due to illness of Professor Vaswani, the President-elect, 
Shn Rajendra Prasad read his address. 

The revolutionaries of Bengal were also trying to spread their 
cult in Champaran There were several dacoities ivhere they ivere 
suspected, and the expression “political dacoities ' came into vogue m 
Bihar also The dacoity at Maulania m Champaran took, place on 
the 7th June 1929 The Maulania incident had been preceded by 
some other such cases in Champaran district As regards the 
Maulania case it was stated m Police Report of I925f “The political 
suspects of Bettiah Slin Phanindra Nath Ghose and Shn 
Bancrji, who had been absent from their homes on that night and 
were wanted in connection with the Lahore Conspiracy case, were 
arrested and one of them confessed having arranged the dacoity m 
order to obtain funds for revolutionary party Of the eleven men 
alleged to have taken part in the outrage one is accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, two rvere made approvers, five are still absconding 
and the remaining three were sentenced to ten years’ rigorous 
imprisonment under section 396, I P C An appeal has been 
referred to the High Court ’ Shn Jogendra Shukul, one of the most 
prominent leaders of the revolutionary movement in Bihar, whom 
the police then considered to ' be the principal absconder in the 
Maulania dacoity in Champaran in 1929 ' , ^vas arrested by the Saran 
police Jogendra Shukul was sentenced to ten years' rigorous 
imprisonment 

The Salt Satyagraha and the Civil Disobedience Movement 
1930-1934 1 

Champaran fully supported the Civil Disobedience Movement 
under leadership of Mahatma Gandhi in 1930 Shn Jawaharlal 
Nehru made a whirlwind tour of Saran, Champaran and Muzaffarpur 
distncts from 31st March to the 3rd April 

In the Champaran distnct, the Salt Satyagraha was started on the 
6th April 1930 under the leadership of Shn Bipm Bihan Venmr 

• Dr K K. Duttas History of Freedom Mo\ement in Bihar Vol U 
t Dr K K Dulta's Hjjiory Freedom Movement in Bihar Vol II 
mostly followed for this section 
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President, Champaran District Congress Committee and the Chairman 
of the Local District Board There t\as much enthusiasm in the 
toivn when the first batch of volunteers began their march and 
Shri Rajendra Prasad gave them a hearty send off Salt law ivas 
broken on the 15th April in several thanas of the Champaran district, 
namely, Jogapatti, Motihan, Dhaka, Sugauli, Govindganj, Raxaul and 
Bettiah The leaders working in the different thanas were arrested 
by the police Shri Bipin Bihan Verma and Shn Ram Sunder Tewari 
were Sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment and the other 
15 leaders to six months’ simple impnsonment each But the arrest 
of the leaders enhanced popular enthusiasm and on the very first day 
of Salyagraha, salt ivorth Rs 80 14 0 was sold As a mark of protest 
against the leader’s arrest spontaneous harlab were observed at 
Motihan and Bettiah On the 17th Apnl again several persons 
courted arrests Repression failed to check the progress of the 
Satyagraha and salt began to be manufactured on a mass scale in a 
large number of villages in the district 

The widespread arrests of leaders failed to check the progress 
of the movement Apart from salt Satyagraha tlie Indian National 
Congress decided to boycott British goods and non payment of 
chaukidari tax The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee reviewed 
the progress of the movement for the non payment of chaukidari tax 
till the end of July, 1930, and held that Champaran led m the non 
payment of chaukidari tax The five thanas of Sugauli, Govindganj 
Dhaka, Jogapatti and Majliaulia had taken up this programme The 
Mina Bazar at Bettiah was successfully picketed and in Sugauli thana 
panchayats were working exceedingly well as a result of which no 
case went to law courts for some time 

The Government had taken possession of Satyagraha Ashram of 
Adapur (Champaran) without declaring it to be unlawful organisa 
tion The inmates of Adapur Ashram were mercilessly beaten and 
much of the property of the Ashram was destroyed During the first 
iveek of January, 1931, several Congressmen, including active workers 
and organisers, were arrested from Bettiah, Chuhan, Chainpatia 
Chamainia, Narkatiaganj and Sikta The failure of Gandhi Invin 
Pact and the Round Table Conference had their repercussion in 
Champaran also The situation at Motihan on the 26th January, 1932 
calls for a particular mention The police had taken possession of the 
Congress Office at Motihan But on the Independence Day in 1932 
the people of the Champaran district assembled in thousands in the 
open space in the compound to take the independence pledge The 
police made use of lathi and opened fire in consequence of which 
se\eral people were killed and many were injured 

The other notable event m the history of Champaran was the 
visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Motihan on the 14th March 1934 in 
connection wih the devastating Earthquake of Bihar, 1934 His 
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Visit infused a new hope and inspiration to the people in the midst 
of a great cataclysm In Cliamparan also the Central Relief Fund 
was foimed under the presidentsliip of Prajapati Mishra to allcviaie 
the suffering of the people 

The years 1935— 19‘19 were marked by a new political dcvelopmeni 
in Champaran Shri Biptn Bihari Yenna ^vas elected to the Ceniral 
Legislature In the ProMncial Assembly soon the Congress secured 
majority of scats The first Congress Ministry uas fonned in Bihar 
in 1937 The year 1939 witnessed the fifth session of the All India 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at Brindaban in the Champaran district from 
the 3rd to the 8th May, 1939 Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President had addressed the function and 
e-sJiOrted the people the importance of Ahtnsa (nonviolence) 

The resignation of the Congress Ministry m Bihar in 1939 did 
not depress the people of Champaran who t^erc by then oter 
whelmmgly Congress minded The people followed the later phases 
of the political struggle with interest The ' Quit India ’ movement 
of Gandhiji in 1942 followed by the arrest of the All India leaders 
on the 9th August 1942 had its effects on Champaran also 

Dunng the "August Re\oUilion' railway lines were breached 
near Jiudhara and telegraph wires were cut National flags vere 
hoisted on the Government buildings at Motilian On the 15ih 
August, a large number of people, while attempting to attack the 
court buildings at Champaran, were dispersed by la furious M'li 
charge The National flag was hoisted that day on Adapur and 
Ghorasahan police stations At Bettiah on the same day telegraphic 
communications were cut, tram services were dislocated The Bar 
and Mukhtears’ Associations decided to boycott courts from the 17tl» 
August A platoon of British infantry reached Clnmparan from 
Muzaffarpur in the esening of IGth August On the 18th August, 
the Mehsi railway station was attacked and its booking office wTecked 
by a mob Seseral police stations were raided and occupied b) the 
people The movement had become a mass movement 

The Government adopted repressive measures to crush the 
mo\ement Besides indiscriminate arrest of persons by the police, the 
British troops moved from one centre to another a\ith their Bren guns 
The Adapur Ashram was burnt dowoi by an European fartory owner 
of the area Shri Shyam Lai Rant w'as arrested at Panchpokhana near 
Adapur The villagers tried to rescue him, whereupon Mr MeyTich, 
the factory-oivner, opened fire and killed one Shn Yadii Rau^ 
and injured Shn Janak Rant and Shn Guguli Chamar At 
Chauradano two persons died as a result of firings The soldiers went 
to Raxaul and committed ruthless atrocity On the 23rd August they 
fired at a mob at Mehsi and killed some men Fire was opened twice 
at Bettiah as a result of which several persons were killed On the 
1st October, they opened fire m some villages in the Dhaka police* 
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station* Besides infliction of corporal punishment and large scale 
imprisonment a sum o£ Rs 94 500 avas imposed as collective fines 
till 2Ist November 1942 and that of collection ivas Rs 41,069 8 3 
So far as the constructi\e aspect of the Revolution is concerned 
It may be mentioned that Govindganj thina in the Champann district 
witnessed peoples rule for about a month under wiiat was called the 
Rishi Dal Shn Ramashraya Dubey had the leading role in 
organising it He was the head of the Defence Organisation 
Shn Narsingh Dubey was mcharge of postal work and Shn Pansintii 
Verma was entrusted with the Publicity Department Mulnmmad 
Tahir led the party meant for causing dislocation 

After the Revolution of 1942-43 the events were moving in a 
dramatic rapidity The Interim Government was formed m 1946 
On August 15 1947 India became independent It wis a matter of 
significance to this far flung distnct of Bihar vdiich had a particular 
role in the political bid under Gandliijt 

APPENDIX I 

Monuments of ARCurrEcruRAL and Historical Importance 

IN CffAMPARAN 

Clnmpann though least explored lias man) unique featuies 
in us ancient buildings Their contributions to our knowledge of 
ancient Indian arc and architecture arc not insignificant It is a pity 
that Its pnceless cultural hentages arc decaying Stu/m Jiappen to 
be one of the principal features of the early Buddhist Church 
architecture Ongmaung from simple burial mound or tumuli it 
vs as admittedly pre Buddhistic in character The evidence furnislied 
by the Maliaparimrvana Suita unmistakably proves that Loid Buddha 
vsras indicating an existing custom universally practised in ancient 
India Very soon hossever, by force of circumstances it became 
divided into tvso classes— Commemorative and Aferaonal The latter 
class sometimes contained portions of the cremated remains of the 
Talhagata Later on tlie same honour was extended to his disciples 
e g Sanpulta and Mahamoggalana as at Sanchi In course of 
tune custom and usage evolved a theory that a meritorious act for 
the devout v\as to erect a small stupa at the hoi) place he was 
visiting These are known as votive stupas In course of time hige 
stupas vsere also erected over small clay stupas or clay tablets In 
the fonner the Buddhist-crced vvais stamped at the bottom while the 
latter vs ere stamped vsith the images of Buddha Bodhtsattvas, Manjus 
rts and Avalokttesvaras Such structures have been found at Nalanda 
The mam function of the stupa, however, vsas to symbolize the 

* Accord ng to Government esUtnate 12 persons v^e^e killed snd 44 uounded as 
a result of military firing m the distnct of Champatan from 10th lo 24th August 1942 
Subsequent enqu ncs have re\ealed that ihe numbers v-ere higher Total number of 
arrests was 653 jaih 418 and the number of sentences of whipping 6 fDr K K. 
Dutta s History of Freedom Mo\ement Vol II). 
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passing aivay of Bucldln It would be ivrong, hoAve\er, to assume 
that Buddhists alone erected stupas m ancient India They were 
raised by Jains and Hindus too 

The stupa was originally a solid hemisphere, or rather half of 
the hemisphere which was known as anda (sr^), usually raised 
on one terrace and invariably surmounted by railing called 
harmtka ( ) From this issued the shaft of the crowning 

umbrella, known as chhalra ( spi ) All around the stupa w'as a 
circumambulatory passage ( RST ), which was generally 

surrounded by railing The earliest stupas were hemis 

phencal in form wih a low platform around them, while the later 
stupas had increasingly cylmdncal forms The later examples were 
generally very ornate, while the base terraces and the umbrellas on 
the top tvere multiplied 

The most remarkable stupa in whole Champaran district, nay 
in India, is that at Nandangarh. The local people used to regard it 
as a fort, till the excavators* spade revealed the long hidden secret m 
1936 Actually, however, the fortified city rums he all around it 
in the eastern comer of which the stupa is situated Erected on 
polygonal base, with numerous projecting and reentrant angles this 
huge stupa was a mid way betiveen terraced temples and Burmese 
pagodas The centre of the stupa, called ' core * in archeology 
filled ivith earth and yielded a large number of burnt clay figiinncs 
generally called * Terracottas few Punch Marked coins, cast copper 
coins of first century B C , which is possibly the date of the earliest 
stupa erected on the spiot Further evidence pointed out that the 
present stupa was not meiely built over this earlier structure which 
IS even now 12 feet in height and was also polygonal in ground plan 
but over which was erected an altar possibly in the fourth century 
of the Christian era 

The neighbouring village of Lauriya has, however, stupas of 
other kinds unique m themselves These are three roivs of 15 stupa^, 
each row is more than two thousand feet in length The first begins 
near the inscribed pillar of Emperor Asoka and runs east to west 
while the two, though parallel to each other, runs at right angle to the 
first group In 1904 05, four of these mounds were excavated by 
late Dr T Bloch, a German Scholar, then Superintendent, Archxolo 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, Patna Bloch was a pioneer in these 
matters and under a misapprehension labelled the mounds as 
Pre Mauryan, and what is more as Vedic burial mounds But 
subsequent exca\ations have disproved his theories They had 
brick base, while two had facing of brick in tw^o super imposed tiers 
A Ghosh, the present Director General of Archxology, India is right 
in thinking that the so-called layers of yelloiv clay ivere nothing but 
sun dried bricks mixed up with husks and straw In 1945 Sir R E 
Mortimer IVheeler, the then Director General of Archxology, directed 
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a survey o£ ancient bncks with particular reference to their sizes, 
ingradients and ag-e 

Nandangarh is, however, not the only place m Champaran 
district which has a stupa Ghankigarh or Jankigarh, one fourth mile 
east of the village of Chanki, might also be a stupa, while the elevated 
mound all around it might be the rums of the monasteries, which 
excavation alone can prove * The mounds known as Raja Beiia ka 
Deora, two miles to the south west of the village of Kesanya, has also 
a stupa and monastery Sagardth, three miles from Pipm Raihvay 
Station, IS also a similar site Ardmeclurally, tlierefore, Champaran 
IS the proud possessor of many alleged stupas and monastenes 
Kesiriya, for example, with its auda on a raised platform, is similar 
to that of Mohenjodaro, below which R D Banerji found the 
remains of the copper age culture of the ancient Smdhu (Sind) and 
Sauvira (Beluchisian) countries^ 

In addition to the stupas one of the greatest importance of 
Champaran is due to the existence of several inscribed or un 
inscribed pillars of the Mauryan period No other district m India 
has contributed So many It has been said of Mauryan art, that the 
columnar architecture, single columns with foliated capitals and their 
crowning animals sculptures are the only specimens which enable us 
to form an appreciation Tiie remains of Mauryan art and architec 
ture, complete or fragmentary, belongs to what is now coming 
to be recognised as the ‘ Irapenal Pataliputra School ' introduced 
m India by Asoka, if not by any predecessor of bis In fact, it is one 
of the earliest phases of what late R D Banerji called ‘ Patihputra 
School’ This school has one great quality— uniformity m style, 
technique and matenal Their technique, whicii is still unparalleled 
m India, gams in merit by the use of some kind of abrasive, by which 
they v\ere enabled to impart a lustrous polish on the sandstone of 
Chunar "Wherever, remains of this school has been found, they 
have been uniformly of one material, the buff sandstone of Chunar 
Here is no art like Kushina or the " Eastern Intjian School of 
Mediaeval Sculptures” confined vvitlim strict geographical limits 
By no stretch of imagination can we dll it provincial In all its 
aspects It was imperial J 

” The Mauryan Empire was an imperishable achievement Never 
theless, it has left a legacy of problems whicli are so complex tliat 
any of its cultural traits requires considerable study In fact, how 
much of It was its own and how much was alien we shall never know 
The Mauryans appear on the political stage of India at the fag end, 

* This is a hypothetical assumption 

T J H Marshalls — Mohenjodaro and Indus Valley Cmhzation Vol I fig 9 
p 116 

t A Banerji s — Mauryan Sculptures in Benares Roopa Lekha Vol XXIV 
(1953) pp 11—21 


36 Rev 
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^\hen emperors and empires seem to have gone out oE fashion After 
their dotvnfall, for long and tedious centuries, tve have no 
empires, except kingdoms of some descent extent glorified as 
empires If the other empire builders of Asia took the familiar 
role of political conquest, massacre, subjugation, violation of 
temples and transport of the gods of the defeated people as 
trophies of victory to the capitals of the conquenng nation, Indian 
genius gave a new interpretation to imperialism at this age No 
marching army clashed in sanguinary battles to drench the mother 
earth with blood and tears of the martial elements in both the 
populations No war widons, no orphans, no maimed ligion 
remained as pitiful testimonies to India’s imperialistic ambitions 
No fifth column, silently working as an essential element in the 
gigantic military machine, disrupted the unity amidst nations For 
Asia, a new ideal was evolved Asia was conquered by its message 
of peace, of fraternity and equality India’s empire was established 
in the hearts of men and women Its seers and philosophers went 
forth to conquer by message of peace and good will Bold missionaries 
crossed snowopped Himalaps and wide deserts to preach tlie gospel 
of salvation, with the result that in the major portion of Asia India 
became tlie land of pilgrimage Its edicts and dispensions, 
teacliing and learning, vs ere sought for, not under duress, not due 
to political subjugation, but due to their admitted spiritual supe 
nority India ruled not with the rod and the sword, but with the 
message of resurrection and ultimate salvation India was held not 
in awe and fear, but in respect and veneration Doun we go through 
the ages, that quality of Indian impenahsm is never lost sight of 
Colonies were established not for the exploitation of ran materials 
to emasculate the resources of the people, but to nourish, to revatalisc 
the native cultures to encourage faith and etemil hope Indies 
should lay refulgent before the rest of Asia* " 

This context of the cultural and political conditions in the Near 
East explains the origins of Maiiiyin art James Fergusson nas first 
to moot the Persepohtan origin (/wdian and Eastern Architectuif 
1910 Vol I, pp 58—09) The late Sir John Afarshall found Hellenic 
workmanship on the Samath capital, a view which has received 
support from Dachhofer {The Momanents of Sanchi, ^^ol I, pP 
90 H) Mr P Brovin has tried to draw our attention to the lion 
headed spouts from Balbeck {History of Indian Architecture, First 
Edition, Vol V, figs 1 and 2) The comparison, however, requires 
to be made with the lions head found m the nuns of Ninevah to 
realise the common western Asian heritage of Indian and Achamxnid 
arts 

The re-c^mtnation of the Persepohtan ruins, and researches of 
Dr. Earnest Herzfeld, have thrown fresh light on the technique and 
qualities, as well as origins of ancient Iranian art It shows, according 

* A. BancVji— /W p 14 ^ 
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to Herzfeld, that the Iranians had entered the stage only a fey centu 
nes earlier, but their art ivas not the commencement of a particular 
regional style It simply the continuation of the art of the older 
nationsf The ancient Acharaaenid art descended from Median and 
that again from Urartean and that again from Anatolian In fact, 
Mauryan art seems to have been the last example of the plastic 
activity of the Near East, transplanted on the Indian soil is hen 
Penepolis lay in ashes J 

The soul of Mauryan art is its symbolism Unless one appreciates 
the inner significance, he fails to appreciate the message of the art 
The symbolism to this people tvas not a meaningless device, a mere 
object of veneration through the idle priesthood The grammar of 
this symbolism has, hoivever, been lost, with the result tliat we miss 
their significance Champaran, however has the unique pnvilege 
of possessing four example of free.standing pillars of the NIauryan 
period, three of tshich are inscribed with the pillar edicts of Emperor 
Asoka They consist of a slightly tapering column with a foliated 
capital on the top surmounted by a bull and a lion at Rampunva 
and single line at Launya The foliated capital consists of a Lotus 
about tvhose identity the dust of controversy has not yet settled The 
mam dispute between the scholars has been whether it was the bell 
or the lotus At that time u was argued, tint no lotus with ovoid 
petals IS knowTi But tliere is a variety of white lotus which is 
characterised by the ovoid sepals and petals with rounded ends and 
it is felt chat the morphology of Asokan capitals possibly suggest this 
v'anety 

Launya Araraj is a a large village situated some 15 miles west of 
Motihan on the road to Govindganj thana There is a pillar locally 
known as Laur or Blum Sen 1 1 L^thi It is *16 feet 6 inches in height 
with 1 diameter of 41 8 inches it the base and 37 6 inches at the top 
The portion remaining underground was left roughly dressed The 
first SIX of the pillar edicts of Asoka, in well preserved and neatly 
engraved characters v\ere inscribed on it divided into two columns 
with straight margins between The portion of the east contains 
23 lines and that to the west 18 lines The column is thickly dotted 
with numerous irregular scratches and small round holes darkened by 
whether looking like shot holes The next pillar is to be found in 
the village of Launya 15 miles northwest of Bettiah and locally 
I nown as Lavr Baba or Bhtm Sen kt lathi It is surmounted by lion 
capital The shaft of tlie column is 32 feet 9 inches m height The 
diameter at the base is 35 5 inches and at the top is 26 2 inches 
Immediately below the capital, there is a circular depression, on the 
north-east side which is supposed to have been made by a cannon 
ball The capital is 6 feet 10 inches in height The pillar contains 

I E Herzfeld s Iran in the ancient East J94I page 274 

{ A Baneni s Origins of the Imperial Patalipiitra School — Journal of Indian 
Museums Vol VI!I pp 58 ff 
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numerous names ot \isitors and a Persian mscripiion in jVnjJalKj 
characters mentioning 1071 A H (16G1 A D), and Aurangieb 
Alamgir Rampunva is an obscure village, situated about 2 miles 
south IV est of Gaunaha station on the North Eastern Railway Ti\o 
pillars were set up here, one of these had a lion capital and measures 
44 feet 10 inches in length, of ivhicli 8 feet 10 inches tvere left roughly 
dressed, because, it was intended lint tins portion would remain 
underground On the top there is a mortice hole which contained 
a barrel shaft bolt of coppei The capital and this bolt are non in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta About the middle of the column the 
pillar edits of Asoba are found inscribed The second pillar broKtn 
into two large and several smalt pieces was originally 43 feet 4 inches 
in length and had a bull capital, which is nou displayed in the 
portico of the Durbar Hall of the Rastrapati Bhavan, at New Delhi 

Simraon, a village situated on the north-eastern boundary of the 
district, 6 miles north of Pumahia Factory, is one of the holiest of 
holies of mediaeval Bihar It was the capital of the Carnatic dynasty 
of Miihila, whose glories went out in shame and disaster at the hands 
of Ghyasud-dm Tughluq* 

But the major portion of the city nuns lie within Nepalese leni 
tory The city was possibly in the form of parallelogram surrounded 
by an outer and inner wall, 14 and 10 miles m length and breadth 
respectively On the east side, liowever, traces of walls and seven 
ditches are traceable The fort ruins at Sitakund is another unsolved 
problem of Champaran’s archxology It is 10 miles to the southeast 
of Motihan, and half a mile to the nortli of Madhuvan, on the Burin 
Gandak River The fort is 450 feet in height, with large round 
bastions at the comer and middle of each face The technique of 
building these walls is known to Indian arclneologists as “ double 
wall This has been found also at Biharshariff m Patna district 
the site of ancient Uddandapura In this method the military 
engineer encrusted with the task, built two septrate walls either of 
brick or stone, parallel to each other, and at a certain distance Then 
he filled up the intervening space with rubble, earth or anything 
that was available The thickness was a measure to prevent breaching 
by engines, balhstae and elephant heads In early times Sitakund 
fort must have been a place of great strength when gunpowder 
was not used Similar forts are met with at Unclidih, Vedivan, etc 

The most intriguing and least explored site, however, is the 
fortified rums on Sumeswar hill The Sumeswar hill is indeed a 
part of a long range of hill system which under different names run 
the w’hole length of Nepal This peak overlooks Maun valley, and 
from Its top a grand stand view of the snowy peaks of the Himalayas 
can be had Hills after hills, peaks after peaks, weanng the coronet 
of snow and a tangled mass of rocks, jungles, ravines, glens and gorges 

• Cunningham s- ,4 rcftaeotosical Survey Reports Vol XVI 
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below, rise in all their majesticity before human vision. The fort 
which is now in ruins, stands on the edge of a precipice, with well- 
defined remains. Reser\'oirs, cut out in solid rocks, like Chandan 
Sahid IiiK at Sasaram are met with. To the east of the fort, a temple 
bell of extreme s^s'eetness of tone, greatly venerated by the local 
people, exists. In dating tlic ruins, one has to be extremely 
circumspect, because as late as 1814-15, there was a hill' fort here, to 
command the Sumes^var pass. 

Mediseval Champaran has left a series of temples, evolution of 
whose style has never been attempted. The advent of the Turco 
Afghans brought about a state of affairs, whose existence is un- 
deniable. Erection of Hindu temples practically ceased to exist. The 
jnasons and tlje architects even if tliey were permitted to remain 
Hindus, within few centuries lost their knowledge of erecting temples 
with high towers. The demand for mosques, Khanguahs and Idgdhs 
increased. The next great problem was to comouflage the Hindu 
temples so that they tvill not be easy prey to Muslim vandalism. 
Tile shrine of Jalpesu’.ir, a hamlet, 11 miles distant from JaJpaiguri 
town, is an example*. It is a temple of Siva and has enjoyed 
importance for various reasons. It is a shrine which undcnvent 
many vicissitudes through the passing years. Local people hold that 
to avoid the attention of Kalapahar, this temple was designed a's a 
mosque and tlie deity preserved in a deep big hole. The dome 
of the Subhadra Mai’s temple and the double domes of one of the 
Vedivan temples were built possibly for this reason. It is necessary 
to bear in mind this extremely important structural transformation, 
that Hindu temples in Bihar, and Eastern U. P. underwent, to prevent 
future misunderstandings, feelings and tensions. There is a deserted 
structure at Kishenganj on Katlialbari Road, in the district of Purnca, 
over tvhich a dispute had arisen between the local Hindus and 
Muslims as to whether it was a mosque or a temple. The ogistil ' 
back arch which had no structural necessity, and the dome were ilie 
points of dispute. Tliere is a small temple, with a domical roof, on 
the Rajgir-Gaya Road, immediately below the Handia hiil at a place 
called Chormagarh, in Gaja district wbicli is an exact prototype of 
Kishanganj temple. Bihar has another type of temple towers in 
Tirhut which is almost like the conical roofs of mud and wattle huts. 
The history of this type of hut shaped towers, goes back to fifteenth 
century A. D., at least, as is proved by the roof of ' Raja-Rani temple ’, 
near Kharagpur in the Monghyr district. 

• The Shrine of Jalpcswar — Modern Review. Vol, CIV, no. 2, p. I3I IT. 
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In the early decades oC British administration the present disinct 
of Champaran was included in and administered along with the 
present district of Saran from Cluiprah, the headquarters of the 
district, and ivas known as Sarkar Saran Champaran nas separated 
and receit’ed the status of a district with headquarters at Motihan 
(previously commonly described as Moteeharee) in 1866 

An experimental census was done in the Lower Proiinces ol 
Bengal by H. Baicrly and his report was published from Alipore 
Jail Press, Calcutta in 1370 This experimental census for Cham 
paran was conducted at two places only, namely, Motihan and Bettiah 
and recorded a population of 1,735 and 7,248, respcctiiely 

The first regular census was taken in 1872 The statistics belou 
show the population of the Champaran district as recorded at the 
different census years from 1872 — 


Year 

Malea 

Females 

Total 

Vsnation 

Perern 

tage 

TATIStlon 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

U72 

7,S7,C20 

7,03,286 

14,40,816 



mi 

8,70,027 

8,60,981 

17,21,608 

+ 2,80,793 

+1E)5 

1891 

9.30,135 

9,23,330 

18,59,465 

+ 1,37,857 

+80 

1901 

8,85 607 

9,04,856 

17,00,463 

—60,002 

—37 

1911 

9,42,012 

9,66,373 

19,08,365 

+ 1,17,922 

+66 

1921 

0,88,478 

9,72.363 

19,40,841 

+32,456 

+17 

1031 

10,80,956 

10,64,731 

21,45,687 

+ 2,04,646 

+10 6 

1941 

12,13,074 

11,84,495 

23 97,569 

+ 2,51,862 

+117 

1951 

12,67,406 

12,47,937 

25,16,343 

+ 1,17,774 

+4 9 


The first census of 1872 was extremely unpopular. L 
thought that the census was a preliminary to a poll tax, and th^t 
Government wanted to send out a part of the evergrowing popum 
tion to work in the Govemment gardens at Mauritius It vs as also 
given out that Government wanted to select some men and 
them as soldiers in Calcutta as tliere was every possibility of the 
Russians invading India 

The census of 1881 showed an increase of 19 5 per cent Thu 
large increase by itself cannot be said to be natural But it has to 
be remembered that the census of 1872 could not have been vetT 
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efficiently carried out because o£ popular apathy Besides improved 
methods of enumeration and a slightly more popular response, tlie 
increase ivas also partly due to immigration from the adjoining 
districts to the sparsely populated thanas m the north At the next 
census an increase of 8 per cent was recorded This increase is as 
partially due to the recording of a large number of persons tvho ivere 
born elsewhere but were residing m Champaran at the time of the 
census The number of Such persdns had reached a very high total 
of 2,48 511 

Census of 1901 —A fall of 3 7 per cent was recorded m tlie census 
of 1901 This loss of population was partially due to the ravages of 
famine and disease within the district in the preceding decade 
There isas a famine xn 1897 which had been preceded by several lean 
years Dhaka tliana in the district was the worst sufferer Practically 
the vshole of Bettiah subdivision, excepting a narrow strip on the 
banks of Gandak river, was in the grip of this famine There was 
a reduced birth rate due to the low vitality of the people and an 
excess of deaths over births by 1,057 as recorded in the census The 
famine and disease that were ravaging the district naturally kept 
away the immigrants The number of immigrants recorded in 1901 
was only 1 06,781 as against 2,48 511 recorded in the census of 1891 

The loss of population was spread over all the thanas of the 
district, excepting Adapur which has an exceptionally fertile soil and 
yielded a good crop even in 1896 97 when there was a famine The 
incidence of decrease of population was largest m Motihan and 
Govmdganj thanas 

Census of iPi/ — The census of I9II recorded an increase of 
1,17,922 persons or 6 6 per cent This increase took place m spite 
of a heavy incidence of emigntion and a continued shrinkage m 
immigration 

The increase in population recorded in the census of 1911 was 
spread all over tlie district, excepting at Madhuban tlnna vs here 
there was a slight fall m the population In 1901 Madhuban vsas 
most densely populated but it had suffered from the floods m 1906 
and 1910 The rack renting was also taken as a cause for the 
depletion in the population of this thana As the figures m this 
thana showed an increase in tlic number of females as against decrease 
m the number of males tliere appears to have been a heavy incidence 
of emigration from this thana 

The rate of increase m the other thanas of Sadar subdivision was 
fairly uniform, i e , betwneen 4 13 per cent to G 73 per cent, excepting 
Dhaka thana where the increase was nearly by II per cent This 
vras partially due to the area being fertile and also because it had 
suffered less from the flood In Bettiah subdivision the thanas of 
Bettiah and Bagaha recorded an increase of 5 38 per cent and 5 93 
per cent, respectively Shikarpur thana recorded the highest rate of 
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increase in the district, i e , nearly 13 per cent Reclamation oE nasie 
land steadily progressed in this thana and attracted immigrants 

Cerxsus of 1921 —The census of 1921 recorded an increase of only 
1 70 per cent The decline in population was chiefly due to the 
outbreak of a severe epidemic of influenza from 1918 to 1920 Cholera 
and plague had also visited the district in 1915—1917 Plague is’as 
particularly virulent in the Sadar subdivision of tlie district 

It may be mentioned here that except Saran and Champaran 
districts the other districts of Tirhut Division recorded a decline in 
the population in the census of 1921 

The figures of population for the censuses of 1911 and 1921 ivith 
percentage lariation are quoted below — 


Population 



1011 

1921 

\ anat on 

Petcentoge 

\ariatioa 

Saran 

2 > 80 420 

23 39 063 

+50 6‘‘3 

+ 2'‘l 

Champaran 

10 08 385 

19 40 841 

4-32 458 

+ 170 

'MuzafTarpur 

^8 45 514 

2" 54 045 

—00 500 

—3 18 

Darbhanga 

20 29 682 

29 13 520 

—10 163 

— 0 5j 


In Charaparan the rate of increase of population in Sadar 
subdivision uas 2 01 per cent as against 5 85 per cent recorded it 
the prerious census The corresponding figures for Bettnli subcliM 
Sion vere 128 per cent and 7 CO per cent, respectively Almost 
all the tinms of both the subdivisions showed a slight increase 
excepting the thanas of Kesaria, Madhubin and Shikarpur Shikarpur 
tliana m Bettiah subdivision appears to have sustained a heavy loss 
avvii •sttv.rded a detVtwe oi S ptr cem ■agavtvsi atv iTrcsfVSt of 
13 per cent in the previous census This area being nearer the Tern 
area of Nepal suffered more from diseases 

Censxis of 1931 —In this census an increase of population by 
10 6 per cent was recorded This me was at par with the rates of m 
crease in respect of the other three districts of Tirhut Division inniel) 
Sarin Miizaffarpur and Darbhanga (6 20 per cent 0 75 per cent and 
SG7 per cent respectively) TJie increase in population in CInm 
paran drtnet was fairly spread over both the subdivisions The 
iiighcst percentage of increase was recorded in Motihari ihana and 
tlic lowest m Madhuban thana the figures being 13 37 and 7 52 
respectively The increase in Madhuban thana was rather substantial 
considering the fact that at the previous three censuses, viz, 1901. 
1911 and 1921, it had recorded an actual decline The population 
of the district could have been more but for a heavy emigration the 
figure was in excess of 17,500 in comparison to the immigration figure 
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Cemtis of 1941 —The rate ol increase in population recorded in 
the census of 1941 was 11 74 per cent and there was an increase of 
-5,38,104 persons The rate of increase tsas second to Saran distnct 
in Tirhut Division and ivas more or less in keeping mth the corres- 
ponding rates in the distncts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
-at 15 04, 10 32 and 9 14, respectively 

The rate of increase at Madhuban thana of Sadar subdivision was 
7 83 per cent as against 7 52 per cent in the previous census The 
rate of increase at Baopha thana in the Bettiah subdivision was 7 75 
per cent as against 9 18 per cent in the pre\tous census year Motihan 
thana of Sadar subdivision, howeter. recorded an increase of 16 69 
per cent No particular reasons could be indicated for this high 
incidence 

Census of 1951 —The census of 1951 recorded an increase of 4 9 
per cent The rate of increase is much too loiv than the rates m the 
pi e\ ions census years The rates of increase in tlie three other distncts 
of Tirhut Division, namely, Saran,* Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, ueie 
10 3, 8 5 and 9 0, respectiiely, as against 15,04, 10 32 and 9 19 respec- 
titely, m the previous census year This decline m the rate of increase 
appears to be due to malnutrition in war time scarcity, epidemics and 
cmigntion Deaths from epidemics alone from 1942 to 1951 were 
51,153 as against the tonl deaths of 4 59,921 during the same peiiod 
The decrease m the rate was more pronounced in Sadar subdi\ision 
than m Bettiah subdivision Shikaipur and Adapur thanas recorded 
a steep decline m the rate of increase 

^^ALES AND Females 

The table below shows the male and female population for all 
the distncts of Tirhut Diiision — 


ir 

Saran 

llutaffarpur 

Darblianga 

Cliamparan 

aiales 

females 

Males 

Females 

Alales 

Females 

Males 

Females 


2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

0 

31 

10 90 309 

12 04 692 

12 66 043 

13,17 717 

12 94 329 

13 36 107 

8 70 62- 

8 50 981 

91 

IJ 32 COO 

13 31 J)5j 

13 00 584 

14 07,593 

13 -0 985 

14 30,9-0 

0 30 13a 

9 23 330 

01 

10 9o 282 

13 13 814 

13 10110 

14 37 020 

14 IG 474 

14 DO 137 

8 85 007 

9 04 8oC 

tl 

10 64 2-2 

12 25 168 

13 60 200 

14 S5 314 

14,12 009 

15 17013 

9 42 012 

9 08 373 

21 

11 32 355 

12 07 593 

13 24 991 

14 29 9S4 

14 20719 

14 92 810 

9 68 4-8 

9 72 303 

31 

12 20 203 

12 66 534 

14 43 847 

14 97 178 

15 70 959 

15 95 135 

10 80 9aC 

10 64 731 

141 

13 74,164 

14 86 383 

15 84,279 

16 60 372 

16 98 060 

17 59 010 

12,13 0-4 

11 84 495 


15 01 253 

10 53 891 

17 30,7o0 

17 89 989 

18 44 201 

19,25 333 12 67 406 

12 47 937 
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The figures for males and females for the district of Champaran 
show a peculiar trend In the census yeai^ of 1881 and 1891 the 
male population had exceeded the female population but in the three 
succeeding censuses (1901, 1911 and 1921) the female population 
found to have exceeded the male population Again in the ne\t 
three censuses, le, 1931, 1941 and 1951 the male population has 
exceeded the female population Champaran district is the on!) 
district in Tirhut Division which has this peculiar trend as in all the 
other districts of the division the female population has ahrajs 
exceeded the male population in the different census years 

The trend of male and female population might suggest periodi 
cal heavy emigration But the fact remains just the reverse and the 
census figures indicate more immigration to the district than emigra 
tion from the district, at least during the census years ishen the 
female population exceeded the male population Another pecuhant) 
is observed in respect of immigration and emigration, at the census 
of 1901 the number of male imiAigrants had exceeded that of the 
female immigrants by a small margin ivhile at the censuses of 1911 
and 1921 this was reverse In respect of the emigration the trend 
was just opposite to the trend of immigration The relevant statistics 
for the years 1901—1921 are given below — 


Year 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Male 

Female 

ilale 

Femalf 

1901 

55,047 

51,734 

10,442 

19 631 

1911 

42,012 

53,506 

20,409 

1M'’3 

1921 

30,242 

40,170 

25,101 

21,361 


If the above figures are to be accepted as correct we find ih3t 
there i\as more of female immigrants to the district and more of male 
emigrants from the district at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 vlucli 
may be one of the causes for die excess of female population oier 
male population during these two censuses However, the excess oj 
male population recorded in 1931, 1941 and 1951 cannot be accounted 
for easily as at the census of 1931 the number of female immigrants 
had exceeded the number of male immigrants and a similar trend 
IS noticeable at the census of 1951 also As regards the census oj 
1941 no comment is possible as in that census no detailed tabic ot 
migration ivas compiled due to war time emergency The census oi 
1951 had recorded a larger number of female emigrants than 
emigrants But that does not gne any help as the number ot 
immigrants ivas greater than emigrants ivithin the Slate and tlic 
number of female immigrants exceeded the number of 
immigrants 
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Movement of Population— In the District Gazetteer of 
Champaran published in 1907 O’Malley has finally analysed the trend 
oE migration His observations are quoted below in extenso to g;ive 
a connected description of immigration and emigration — 

“Perhaps the most prominent feature during the last ttventy 
years has been the extent to winch immigration has gone on In 
1881 no less tlian 1,93,659 persons t\ere residing in the district t'.ho 
were bom elsewhere, and this great army o£ immigrants had increased 
to 2 48 5U in 1891, including 83,241 immigrants from Saran, 58 076 
from Muzaffarpur, 52,241 from the United Provinces, and 34,626 from 
Nepal The census o£ 1901 shows that the tide of immigration has 
begun to ebb Tlie number of immigrants was found to be only 
1,06,781 and it uould appear therefore that the ranks oE those 
enumerated in 1891 have not been swelled by the amval of neu- 
comers, and that many oE those who were then in the district must 
since have returned to their former homes Even so, however, no 
less than 50 6 per thousand of the present population are immigrants- 
and this is the highest proportion in the whole of Bihar 

‘ The volume of emigration is far smaller, the numbei of 
natives of Clnmparan enumerated elsewhere m 1901 being only 
36,077 Clnmparan is, indeed the only Bihar district except Purnea^ 
where the immigrants out number Uiose who have left tlie district 
The people have ample land at home, and there is little cmigntion 
except to the contiguous districts The bulk of the immigrants als<^ 
come from the adjoining districts, especially from Gorakhpur in the 
United Provinces, from Saran and also, though to a Jess extent, from 
Muzaffarpur The volume oE migration between Champaran and 
distant places is comparatively small, but those who thus leave 
the district outnumber those who come into it m the ratio of more 
than 4 to 1 

' Immigration from Nepal to the half reclaimed country in the 
north of Champaran formerly took place on a large scale, but it is 
believed that the influx is now counter balanced by an ebb of popula- 
tion in the opposite direction, in 1901 the number of immigrants^ 
from Nepal was 19,540 as compared with 34 626 in 1891 Rents, 
It is said are lower in Nepal, good land is plentiful and settlers are 
particularly attracted by a strip of jungle m the Nepalese Tarai which 
is now being cleared for cultivation There are, however, no statistics^ 
o£ population of Nepal, and it is impossible to verify this inference 
As a rule, it is reported, the emigrants only go a few miles inside 
Nepal, and have their permanent houses in British territory “ 

In 1911 census a decline of immigration in Champaran district 
was noticed In 1911 the figure of immigration was 95,518 as against 
the corresponding figure of 1,06,781 m 1901 Simultaneously there 
was an increase in the number of emi^nts and this stood at 47,S52 
in 1911 as against 36 077 in 1901 The fact that although the 
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\incultivated portions of the district needed a large contingent ol 
occasional field labourers but there was an increase m immigration 
shotvs that other districts must have offered higher ivages and other 
amenities 

The trend of decline in immigration continued as shown m the 
census figure of 1921 In this census the figure for immigration nent 
doivn to 70,412, recording a decrease of 25,106 penons But the 
emigration figure remained more or less stationary 

In the report for the Census Operation in Bihar for 1931 
Air \V G Lacey, i c s , Superintendent of Census Operations had 
observed as follows — 

" The total number of births recorded in the district during the 
decade exceeded the total number of deaths by 2,22,500, tvhercas 
the increase in the actual population was only 2,05,000 As we can 
assume in the case of this district that the deaths of emigrants abroad 
were roughly balanced by the deaths of immigrants witljm its borders 
the difference of 17,500 ought (if both sets of figures are accepted 
as correct) to represent the extent to which the number of emigrants 
has increased in comparison with the number of immigrants The 
statement (below) shows that the volume of immigntion 
Ins remained almost stationary As regards emigration, tliere 
has been an increase of some 4,000 m the number of emigrants from 
Champaran to other parts of the province Whether the nhole of 
the balance would be made good if we were in possession of details 
of e\tra provincial emigration is a question ■which must remain 
unansivered but there is reason to believe that at least a substantial 
portion ivould have been ’ 


Champaran District 


Tear 

Alalea 

Females 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Slalea 

Females 

Wales Females 

1931 

10,80,950 

10,64,731 

31.081 

42 079 


1921 

9,6S 47S 

9,72,363 

30,242 

40,170 

25,101 21,361 

\ BtiaUon 

1.12,478 

92,368 

830 

1,000 



The figures in 1931 census indicate that the flow of immigration 
aVhich had begun to decline since 1921 ivas arrested ivhile emigration 
figure showed an upward jump 

In the census of 1941 there are no figures to shoiv the mowment 
of population as the census operations m Bihar were curtailed on mg 
to irar emergenc) In 1951 census the number of immigrants uas" 
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recorded at G2 508 uhilc tint o£ the emigrants rvitliin the Stnic uas 
24 340 So fnr as the immigTatton figure is concerned there \sas 
a fall as compared with the corresponding 1931 figure So hr as 
the question of emigration is concerned it is difficult to comment 
on the ictual trend is we do not Iii\c the c\tra Sntc figures for 
1931 or 1951 


Towns and Villages -^Thc table below shows the population of 
the towns in the distnet as recorded since 1901 — 


On^9 jear — 1901 1911 

1021 

1931 

1911 

IPol 

1 - 3 

4 

5 

C 

- 

Total popular on 17 90 403 19 OS 333 

10 40 841 

21 45(337 

23 07 0(19 

25 15 313 

Name *'<n 
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2" 941 
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3o C34 
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“4 439 

bugauli DasAr 




0 100 
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fisiH 
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C5'0 

Dngahn 




fiS^O 
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Cimn] AtiA Bati r 



4 510 

5 100 

Kc«Ariyo Basar 




4 30" 

I ttnU nltA 




141" 

Totnl urUi 3S 4'’3 40Cl‘» 

33 no 

4 4H0 

^ szc 

1 01 Sjl 

{M pulition 





Tfie table befow shows the 

urban and ruraf popufaiion since 

1901 - 
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No of 

\ ri in 

1 erc<*t *»>. 

^ U ir-H po[ il turn 

of total 

towns po| ulfltifm 

of totnl 

1 - 3 

4 


0 

- 

im 2*3 1“ on 

0 S" 


34 ns 

" 13 

|0|J 2* 1 Hfio 

1- 8 

_ 

4( '•r? 

•* 13 

1 •'1 .St 100 " » 

94 0 

2 

3v IIJ 

2 0 

t 31 2 ^IH •*! rx 11 

<*' tV) 

2 

4’ l‘•0 

- 10 

ntl 01- -3 4C033 

I* h3 

3 

51 u30 

2 r 

1 i.'il •* C 24 10 4‘t3 

0^ 1*2 

1 ) 

m •((* 1 

4 !» 
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31 e\cr> ct-iui cnl> the numhcf of i*hahited viHarn ii record'd) 
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The figures will show that a number of new townships have 
grown recently We have the figures for the growth of population 
since 1901 only for the towns ot Bettiah and Motihan It will be 
seen that there has been a steady growth in the population of the two 
towns of Bettiah and Motihan, although in 1921 census a slight 
decline was recorded The population of Motihan has almost 
doubled now as compared witJi the figure of 1901 Ihe total popula 
tion of the towns according to 1951 census comes to 1,04,860 and 
this represents 4 2 per cent of the total population This percentage 
of the present urban population may be compared with OMalleys 
observation in the District Gazetteer of Champaran (1907) that tlu 
urban population contained in the two towns ot Bettiah and Motihan 
represented only 2 per cent of the population of the district 

Since the partition in 1947, both the urban area and the imme 
diate surrounding localities of Bettiah town have received more than 
25 000 displaced persons from Cast Pakistan for rehabilitation 
puiposes Most of them at one time lived in camps and hutments 
but they arc now being distnbuted throughout the subdivision, for 
permanent settlement At any rate, the population of Bettiah town 
IS now increased by several thousands over the 1951 figure A few 
hundreds of the displaced persons were rehabilitated m Motihan town 
and Its neighbourhood 

Density of Population —The district of Champaran is more thinly 
populated and has lesser density per square mile than its neighbouring 
distiicts of Saran and Muzaffarpur The density of population in 
Champaran was 507 persons per square mile in 1901 as against 898 
and 908 per square mile for Siran and Muzaffarpur, respective!) 
The density of population in Champaran m 1951 has been calculated 
at 713 per square mile as against 1,178 and 1,168 for Saran and 
Muzaffarpur, respectively According to the census of 1951, the most 
thickly populated thanas in Champaran are Dhaka, Adapur and 
Madhuban which fall in the eastern part of the district near the border 
area of Muzaffarpur The density of these three thanas is 1 080 
1 007 and 968 per square mile as against the density of 771, 749 and 
810 per square mile, respectively, m 1901 Madhuban was most 
thickly populated in 1901 but in 1951 it was third m the district 
from that angle The most thinly populated thanas in 1901 were 
Shikarpur and Bagaha to the north west of the district The density 
of these two thanas in 1951 was 432 and 374 per square mile as 
against the density of 270 and 301 per square mile, respectively, in 
1901 The recent figures show tliat while the density of Shikarpur 
thana has increased considerably during the last 50 years, Bagaha 
thana has not shown any sign of satisfactory progress m respect of 
density The reason for the spaise population may be more 
unhealthy climatic condiuon of this district than the other districts 
of Tirhut Division 
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District, subdivision and revenue 
thana 


Percentage \ arintion 


1951 

1041—51. 

1931—41 

”l9al ■" 

Dhaka . . . . 

3.6C,5S4 

3 3 

00 

1,080 

Kessaria . . . 

2,39,072 

53 

13 1 

soo 

Madhuban . . . 

1,20,704 

07 

78 

068 

Gobmdganj , . 

2,25,483 

4 8 

16 1 

795 

Bettiah subdivision 

11,71,383 

0 2 

11 2 

536 

Bettiah 

4,88,098 

4 8 

11 4 

878 

Bagaha 

2.01,741 

3 5 

78 

374 

Shikarpur 

3,20.943 

10 8 

14 3 

432 


" In 1931—1940, the increase m population \vas distributed more 
evenly between the different thanas, but m the last decade, the 
sparsely populated tlianas have generally speaking, gained more than 
the densely populated thanas, the highest increase having been 
•recorded in Shikarpur which has even now a density of 432 persons 
per square mile ” 

Displaced Persons 

After the partition in 1947 and the creation of East Pakistan 
there has Jjeen, from time to time, a heavy influx of displaced persons 
from East Pakistan to West Bengal According to agreed arrange 
ment between the Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India 
and the State Government of Bihar, it was decided that the State 
Government would rehabilitate a portion of the population of 
displaced persons within the Stale of Bihar Champaran was one 
of the districts selected The first batch of displaced families arrited 
on the 4th June, 1956 at the Bettiah Refugee Relief Camp By 
February, 1937 the population of displaced persons in Bettiah Camp 
came to 28,065 comprising 7,707 families 

Arrangements ivere made to accommodate the batches of dis 
placed persons on arrival in Transit Camps located at Bettiah The 
dispersal of families from the Transit Camps to the Rehabilitation 
Centres could follow only after lands had been purchased and 
preliminary arrangements rvere completed for the reception and 
settlement of the displaced persons 

There are two Transit Camps (1958)— one at West Hazan and- 
the other at Kumarbagh at a distance of about miles and 7 niile^ 
respectively from Bettiah town The Transit Camps are under the; 
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adminiscratue control of the Camp Commandant, uho is a gazetted 
officer of the State Cuil Service He has a number oE officers to 
I assist him, -which include doctors, lady welfare assistants, camp 
[ superintendent, etc 

j As mentioned before, the Camps had rcv.eived 28,065 displaced 

j persons Till the end of December, 1958, tliere is a population of 

j 14,458 displaced persons still in the Camps Tlicy consist of 3,283 
families out of which 1,763 families are agriculturists with 7,276 
displaced persons and 1,520 non agriculturists witli 7,182 persons 
Considering the pressure on the (5imps and the low incidence of 
health with which most of the displaced persons came, the number 
of 1,018 dcatlis that had taken place in the Camps till the first week 
of December, 1958, should not be considered as high It may be 
mentioned that there were 1,798 births within the Camps during 
the same period Unfortunately for various reasons there have been 
desertions of the displaced persons both from the Camps and the 
Colonies from time to time A total population of 4,249 persons 
comprising 927 families had deserted from the Camps Many of 
them have returned but their actual figures are not available 

For the rehabilitation of the displaced penons blocks of good 
cultivated lands have been acquired In Bettiah subdivision alone 
7,400 acres of land have been acquired nil the middle of December, 
1958 Some lands have been offered by the Narkatiaganj Sugar Mill 
and Motihari Sugar Mill within the district of Cliamparan 

Tliere are four colonies of displaced persons distributed over 
22 villages within the district The villages are Materia, Chautarwa, 
Dudhawarah, Biranchi, Dumari, Pachrukha, Lalsaraiya, Biirija, 
Majharia, Sinsia, Semra, Lakshmipur, Sir'a, Dhekaha. Hanumangarh, 
Belwa Mukari, Bhirbhena, Parsauni, Parsa, Sirkohia, Harpur and 
Kothia Punas 

The colonics are under the administrative control of the res 
pective Subduisional Magistrates of Bettiah and Sadar under the 
direct Supervision of the District Magistrate In order to give a start 
to the displaced persons in the colonies, cash doles and hnds arc given 
for the purchase of seeds, agricultural implements, bullocks and the 
building materials of hutments Basic amenities like water supplj, 
medical aid and pnimry education arc provided for TechnictI 
training is also given at selected centres Particular attention is paid 
to the women of the dispheed persons who arc encouraged to do 
knitting and sewing and follow oilier suitable vocational traiumg 
Trainees are also given stipends 

There has also been a dispersal of selected displaced persons to 
different districts of Bihar, namely, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Piimea, 
Sanihal Parganas and Smghbhum Separate dislrictwise figures for 
<uch dispersal are, however, not available. It may be mentioned that 
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batches of fishermen Iin\c been sent to Raj Mahal in Sintlial Parganas 
chstrict ^shich offers excellent fishing facilities for such people 

It has been decided that persons s^ho arc disabled or othcnsise 
ph)stcall) infirm or unfit, due to old age or illness and those families 
ishich do not ha\c any aduh male member will be included in the 
Permanent Liability Category and they ^vIll be maintained on free 
casli doles from Government 

It IS felt that there should be a mention of the very great 
difficulties with which the rehabilitation problem lias been tackled 
in this disinci Unforiunaiely there has not been much response 
or co-opcmtion from the displaced persons themselves There have 
been far too many political intrigues within the Camps and most of 
the desertions were due to such cross currents The displaced peitons 
Inve also been frequently changing tlicir professions It is also 
unfortunate that there should be a peculiar complacence and a fond 
expectancy of being spoon fed While visiting a colony a case was 
noticed where a man had been ill but vvould not go to a dispensary 
at a distance of about one mile from the colony as he was expecting 
an ambulance to come from a distance of about 12 miles to take 
him to the dispensary. On being questioned the displaced penon 
gave out that ^uice lie was refugee, he wanted preferential treatment 
and he thought that he should be carried in the ambulance This 
instance is mentioned .as being typical of the attitude 

The Tharos. 

Geiierfl/— Origin 

The Tharus of Champaran represent a small cross section of the 
population in the district but, nevertheless, they offer an excellent 
field of study where a scini tribal population tlirough close contact 
of a different type of culture has almost completely changed their 
essential characteristics VMthm the last five or SIX decades Mr H H 
Risley m xolume II of his “Tribes and Castes in Bengal" (1891) 
and John Ncsfield in an .article in Calcutta Review m January, 1885, 
had indicated that the Tharus were essentially an aboriginal tribe 
They held that this aboriginal tribe was slowly pushed out from the 
Sub Himalayan forests by the Aryan Community and made scattered 
settlements m the border areas of India adjoining Nepal Risley felt 
that the Tharus belonged to the Draiidian or Kolanan aboriginal 
races and his conclusion was largely based on the peculiar dialect 
the Tharus spoke Both Nrafield and Risley rejected the claim of 
the Tharus as originally coming from the region of the Thar desert 
of Rajputana Risley described the religion of the Tharus as a 
compound of animism and nature worship and of some popular 
elements borrowed from Hinduism Risley mentions Rikheslmar 
as the principal deity for worship by the Tharus He mentioned 
about their love for communal dance and song and that no orthodox 
Hindu would interdine with a Tharu. 
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This description of Tharus by Risley about seven decades , back, 
if correct, is now absolutely out of date. By slow acculturisation the 
Tharus have now changed themselves almost radically as our spot 
investigations indicate. 

The Tharus now number about 50,000 living in parts of Bagaha, 
Ramnagar, Shikarpur and Mainntanr police-stations of Champaran 
district. All these areas are contiguous to Nepal Tarai. It may be 
mentioned here that there is a considerable Tharu population in 
Nepal and in the areas of some of the districts of Uttar Pradesh 
adjoining Nepal. In Champaran they live in an area extending over 
fiOO square miles on tlie nortliem border, bounded on the north-east 
and the west by Nepal and on the south by the Tribeni Canal. This 
area is known as Thanihat. 

The origin of the Tharu tribe is a matter of controversy. The 
opinion of Nesfield and Risley has already been indicated. There 
has not been much of investigation on their origin. The physical 
features of the Tharus are mongoloid. The Avomen are more comely 
and energetic than the men. The women look much more intelli- 
gent. The Tharus are very fond of meat and fisli. Dried fish, ham 
and pouUry arc much prized. They tend cows, but never milch them. 
Fond of drinking, they often brew their ou’n liquor from stale cooked 
rice. Tlieir craze for liquor has ruined many families. It is very 
peculiar that the language they speak is more or less Bhojpuri Hindi 
as, is common in Chotanagpur district. They have some peculiar 
slangs and a proper compilation and investigation of these Slangs 
might give a clue to their origin. 

The Tharu women do not observ'e purdah. The present day 
Tharu girl of higher income group has taken more quickly to modern 
make up and dress than their Hindu sistei's. The influence of the 
modernised Nepalese girls is quite apparent on the Tharus. They 
are fond of songs and dancing, 6ut no Tharu women have been 
known to stage a communal public dance like the Adibasi women ol 
Chotanagpur. They are artistic in temperament and have a good 
idea of colour and pattern scheme for their knitting, sewing and. 
household work. They are good house-wives and home-proud. 

The' theory of the inflltration of the Thanis from Rajputana 
rejected by Nesfield and Risley does not find support from another 
living Sdiolar, Shri Rahul Sankrityayan, He thinlU that a stay of foui 
to five hundred years in Champaran district could not have 
extinguished the other tribe whose daughters they claim to have 
married and the localised Magadhi, the spoken language of the 
Tharus, could not liave been the result of only a feiv hundred years 
of fruition. 

The word Tharu has been variously analysed. To some it 
origins from Thar in Rajputana. Some other take that the people 
of the Tarai are known loosely as tlic Tharus. The rvord Tharu is 
also held to be the corruption of the word Thakur. 
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recorded as an aboriginal tribe- There ivas a great agitation and 
as a result the Tharus were removed from the list of the aboriginal 
tribes in the census of 1951 where they were recorded as members 
of the Backward Community. Agitation and representation helped 
them to get their clan deleted from the list of aboriginals and now 
they are trying to get it deleted from the list of Backward class and 
get it recorded among the’ high caste Hindus as Rajputs. But at the 
same time there is a small section of the Tharus who feel that 
they did a blunder by getting the community deleted from tlie list 
of aboriginals as thereby they have become ineligible for the special 
facilities that are available only to the aboriginals. These trends 
mentioned may help the future investigator for their origin and 
changes. Their urge to upgrade themselves has to be organised and 
tv’ell guided. 

Social and Family Organisation. 

. The social organisation of the Tharus also shows this unobstrusive 
struggle and the dash of pulls. Originally divided amongst 60 to 70 
sub-castes knorni as Gaurihar, Raiitar, Baniar, Khausia, Distv'a, etc., 
it is now, difHculc for many of them to disclose a complete list of the 
sub-castes. There is not much of tvatertightness amidst these sub- 
castes like their counterparts in the more orthodox Hindu community. 
In this respect the Tharus are more akin to the iribals who do not 
observe restrictions of inter-dining between different sects altliough 
there are marriage taboos. It is significant tlrat there is no case of 
caste-hierarchy among the Tfiarus and no sub-caste is considered to 
be a top notcher. Rudiment of literacy, however, has .been success- 
fully injecting the virus of castcism among the Tharus as our 
investigators came across several men of different Tharu sub-castes 
who claim their sub-caste to be superior to the others. This virus has 
to be syphoned off by social education. 

In spite of the impact of the modern trends the Thanis have 
still their traditional head of the village known as gurtiasla. The 
gumasta is elected, but once elected, the office becomes hereditary' 
unless a particular inarmbent is considered misfit. An unsuccessful 
gumasta can also be removed by the villagers. The gumasta with 
the help of the influential members of the village rvoiild settle the 
family disputes of the Tharus and impose fine upon the defaulting 
persons. This fine is pooled, kept in custody and utilised for social 
purposes. If a girl of one Tharu Sub-caste elopes with a hoy of 
another sub-caste and the leader of the boy’s sub-caste asks for a 
ransom before the girl is returned, such ransoms will be met from 
this common fund if other rrsourccs fail. Cases of misappropriation 
of this common fund are rare but have occurred.' The Tharus are • 
not quarrelsome by nature and seldom use strong language. Their 
petty quarrels are often decided by . the gumastas. The social • 
organisation stands at par with the community organisation among 
the Oraons, Mundas and Hos of Chotanagpur. Impact of modernism 
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has almost liqiiidnictl such community orRanisaiions among the 
aboriginal tribes of Chotanagpur and it is difTiculi to say that the 
future of tile Tharu organisation is also not in peril. 

Joint family s>’stem is sill! the rule. Every joint family has a 
Master (Malik) ami a Mistress (Malkin) of the ho\»sc. Usually the 
son succeeds the father and takes up the family responsibility. It is 
remarkable tliat the servants of a tvcH-to-do Tharu family like plough- 
men or herdsmen live as members of the family. They cat along svith 
the other members of the family in the same dining room and share 
the common food. 

Tlie Tbarns have still a fciv* indigenous customs and mannen. 
Whenever a Tharu comes from outside he touclics the hands of all 
the persons present by going round. A man coming from outside 
cooks and takes his meal just outside the boundary of his village 
before he enters the village. The idea is that if anything untou'ard 
has happened in the community during Ins absence he may not be 
able to have his meal. This indicates strong clan feelings. Apparently 
the indigenous ctistoms in connection with marriage have now 
disappeared. Even the marriage songs arc mostly some popular 
Bhojpuri songs tvith local ttiriation. The Tiianis marry in their own 
clan or gotra and cxcliangc of boys and girls with ttvo families is a 
common form of marriage. This often leads to a disparity ot age 
of tlic bride and the bridegroom. Child marriage is common. 

It is, however, remarkable that marriage negotiations among 
Thants normally start from the side of the bridegroom. Tlie custom 
will also underline the superiority complex of the Tharu women. 
The economic status of the bridegroom is carefully appraised before 
a marriage is fixed. On the marriage night the bridegroom's party 
is not offered any meal at the girl’s house. The meal is given on 
the next morning. If married as a child, a girl goes to the husband's 
place iv'hen she attains puberty. She is usually accompanied by a 
number of female relations and these female relations have to be 
satisfied as to tlie economic status and manners of the bridegrooms 
family. There have been cases where marriages have been broken off 
because the inspecting party of women was dissatisfied with the 
treatment or rvith the status of the husband’s family. This is also 
a pointer to the superior complex of the Tharu women. 

Polygamy is prevalent to a limited extent. Widow marriage is 
quite common but m.anying a brother’s wife is a taboo. There is 
no recognised system of divorce but usually this is brought about 
by the girl’s refusal to live with her husband and she is married to 
another man of the same clan and the liusbancl has to pay a fine for 
being a misfit for the girl. In the case of desertion by wife the 
children of the deserted husband are treated as the legitimate children 
of the latter and live with him. If a Tharu girl is detected in love 
intrigue with an outsider, the society will fine the boy, usually a sum 
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of Rs 81 This sum is utilised for a community feast Any child 
born of any such lo\e intrigue is treated as the legitimate child of 
the uomans husband The society and the families of the Tharus 
are comparatively free from a large number of taboos and this has 
led to remarkable resilence which has kept up tlie solidarity of the 
Tharu society A Thani woman has her social status and civil rights 
according to tradition and custom 

Economic Condition 

The economic condition of the average Tharu is unsatisfactory 
At a rough calculation only about 20 per cent of the Thanis have 
some land and the rest are landless labourers They have been very 
much exploited by the non Tharu businessmen and money lenders 
It IS also a remarkable feature in the Thanihat that when the crops 
are being gathered a large number of itinerary shopkeepers open 
their shops within Tharuhat and sell cheap tnnkets and other 
attractive articles which take away most of tlieir money Much of 
the cultivable land of the Tharuhat area are now under the posses 
Sion of the non Tharus The simplicity and the improvident habits 
of the Tharus have been fully exploited by the mahajans and the 
incidence of indebtedness of the Tharus is very high Many of the 
Tharuhat areas are still without proper communication They 
cultivate only one crop paddy They have not yet taken to any 
technical avocation They are not Iiardworkmg and they do 
not care to utilise their labour for fixing up minor imgational work 
if they know 

It IS however peailiar that in spite of tlie backwardness there 
IS Inrdly any beggar m the whole of Tlnnilnt A Tharu shudders 
at the sue of a Tharu beggar A Tharu would willingly help another 
Tharu m case of necessity 

As mentioned before the incidence of literacy and education 
among the Tharus is very low A few years back there were only 
a few primary schools m the Tharuhat The major part of the 
Tharuhat area has now been covered by the Community Development 
Projects and the National Extension Service Block Owing to the 
efforts of these projects a few more primary and middle schools and 
small imgational facilities have been provided It is calculated that 
the proposed Dam on the nver Masan will be much beneficial to the 
Thanis 

It IS a notorious fact that a Thani would not willingl) send a 
boy to the school because he could hardly afford to lose the bo) s 
labour for the family income The deletion of the Thanis from the 
list of aboriginal tnbes has depnved them of any special aid from 
the State 

The backwardness of Tharuhat area is illustrated by the prevalent 
indigenous weights and measures The smallest unit of weight in 
the Tharuhat is known as hathai This Unthai is the name of a 
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container, winch, when filled in, would contain 13 chataks of paddy 
and 18 chataks of nee according to the standard weight The biggest 
unit IS known as bisa, that is, twenty times of a hathax Liquids 
like oil, milk, ghee, etc , are also measured with hathai 

Land measure in the Thanihat area is also very different from 
the other parts of Champaran Three bighas of Thanihat would 
roughly measure about one acre 

The economic future of Thanihat area is nosv largely Asith the 
two Community Development Projects and one National Extension 
Service Block The projects are located at Bagaha and Ramnagar 
thanas while the Block is situated at Gaunaha police-station Some 
useful work has already been done m the Tharuhat area but much 
still remains to be done There is no doubt that the Thanihat is 
an excellent area for showing good work as tlie people are simple 
and responsive and the needs are acute The basic matenals for 
improvement exist and it is up to the Project Officers to do a good 
job in Tharuhat 

The Tharus of Champaran district ha\e a close affinity with the 
Tharus in Naininl and Khcri districts of Uttar Pradesh The 
Tharu women in Kheri district still observe the dietary restriction 
referred to and would not allow tlie male folk to come to the kitchen 
There is some sort of a sub tribe hierarchy among khen Tharu> 
Although hypergamous mamages are becoming rare the social grada 
tion still exists Leviratc is a common and preferred form of 
marriage The Tharus" of Khen have no gotra They have, hoi' 
ever the marital circle of what they call Kurma The Kurma stand* 
for km who once lived together, and is an exogamous unit 

Dr D N Majumdar in his article " The Thanis and their Blood 
Groups ” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol VIII 
1942, no 1) mentions “The Thanis and Bhoksas are most 
interesting to ethnologists as both have maintained many of their 
primitive customs and traits in spite of their recent contacts with 
advanced social groups The Bhoksas are found dovetailed between 
the Tharus in the Tarai and Bhabar from the Nainital Pihbhit 
district border extending westwards across the north of Bijnour 
district and the south of Garhwal to the Ganges The total Tharu 
population as recorded in the 1931 census is 77,021, of which 40 28S 
are males and 36,733 females (1931 Census, Vol I pt II, p 523) 
The distribution of the Tharus prosincewise is as folloivs Bengal 
482, Bihar and Orissa 37,338 and U P 39,201 In the Nainital 
district of the U P there are 30,753 Tharus and 6 600 Bhoksas The 
Nainital Tharus are found in the following places Bilhan 
Nanakmata, Kilpun and Tanakpur, but the majority are found in 
the Khatima Tehsil, which includes the whole of Bilhan Perganah 
a part of the old Nanakmata, a part of Kilpun and Tanakpur In 
the Khen district m U P , the Tharus inhabit the northem areas 
bordering Nepal, from Bilraian to Bankati and even beyond They 
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are found on either side of the river Sarda, in British India and 
Nepal 

There is little doubt that the Tharus and the Bhohsas belong 
to the same ethnic stock and it is perhaps true that both of these 
^oups had come to the Tarai at the same time The little difference 
in their culture sliould be attributed to the process of tribal trans 
formation which must have taken place in their present habitat 
It IS possible that one group joined the ranks of Hinduism earlier 
than the other The Uones about their origin, the traditions the 
people still remember, do not give any clue to their affiliation or 
■difference The Bhoksas say that they came from Dakshin or the 
south, some among them believe that they have come from Delhi, 
others that they were Panwar Rajputs and under Udayjit came to 
U\e at Bonbassa on the Sarda Udayjit rendered valuable services 
to the Raja of Kumaon who gave them shelter We shall discuss 
this aspect of their prehistory in another connection 

Culturally the Bhoksas are more advanced than the Tharus, they 
engage Brahmins to officiate in their marriages and put on sacred 
thread like caste people The Tharus allow divorce and reniamage 
•of widows, the Bhoksas look down upon such practices The Tharus 
are a devil ridden people, have oaths and ordeals in plenty and much 
of tlieir disputes are settled through them, while the Bhoksas have 
lost their faith in such expedients Witchcraft is a special charac 
teristJC of the Tharus and so great is the belief in their magical 
powen that the other people who come to trade with them dare not 
come too near their villages TJie Bhoksas do believe in magic and 
witchcraft but they do not practise tlicse arts, but leave them to the 
Tbirus vdio are consulted in times of crisis 

"The Tharu women have a dominant position m the society 
The> form 90 per cent of the crowd in markets and fairs The 
women move about freely, and even smoke and dnnk in the bazar 
Fishing IS a feminine occupation and outdoor activity such as market 
mg produce, buying and selling, and business negotiations are also 
done by women The acknowledged superiority of women amoijg 
the Thanis has been the Subject of much speculation and widely 
divergent views are held by scholars who have written on them The 
Thiin women do not allow their husbmds to touch food or enter 
the kitchen They do not allow the men to touch tlie water pots 
wherein water for dnnking is stored The women are expert painters 
and decorators, they paint pictures and scenes depicting fights and 
warriors on hoisebick The women fish and hunt, the men carry 
trap> and receptacles In the Census Report of the U P (1931) 
further peculiarities of Thani women are recorded While the caste 
women proceed to the fields, very early in the morning, have a meal 
at mid-day and work till the evening, tlie Thani women go to their 
fields after a good meal corresponding to English breakfast At 
mid day they eat some grain and then return home m time to prepare 
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the evening meal for their men folk They thus ivork tno to three 
hours less than ^vomen of other tribes and castes Again, Thani 
■v\omen unlike other -women do not carry paddy seedlings to the 
fields tvhere tliey ha\e to be transplanted, the seedlings ha\e to be 
earned by men Other tvomen carry them on their head thus sanng 
the expense of a labourer or tt\o Local landlords did their utmost 
to change tliese conditions but rather than change their mode ot life 
the Thanis chose to leave the fields altogether The result t\-as an 
emigration of the Thanis to Nepal and adjacent parts tvhere they 
h\e by agneuiture or by engaging themsehes as labourers’ 

Dr Majumdar s obsen ations are regarding the Tharus of Kheti 
district It would not be correct to say that Tharu women of 
Champaran distnct drink in the bazar 
Dhancars 

The term " Dhangar ** is denved horn the Oraon dialect, meaning 
a retained labourer Dhangars in the distnct of Champaran comprise 
of four castes or tnbes, namely, Oraon, Dhangars, Munda Dhangan 
Lohara or Lohar Dhangars and Bhuiya Mahato or Bhuip Dhangars 
It IS said that all these four castes tvere imported from outside by the 
indigo planters and Raja Prahlad Sen of Ramnagar towards the end 
of the eighteenth century to be engaged as labourers Some of the 
Dhangart w-ere imported from the Gaya district and others from the 
Chotanagpur Division Dhangars arc not included m the hst of 
scheduled castes or tribes and hence they are debarred from enjoying 
the facilities granted by tlie Government to the members of scheduled 
castes A short note in respect of each Dhangar caste is gi'Cit 
below 

Oraon oi Oraon Dhangais 

Oraon Dhangars or Nagpuri Dhangars, as they prefer to be called 
m order to distinguish themseh'es from tlieir fellow brethren chiefly 
li\e in the Tharuhat area side by side with the Tharus in some 
Milages But in union no 8 of Bagaha police station in about 40 
to 50 Milages they form tlie mam population This is called 
Dhangeran area Tlieir exact number is not know-n but the Special 
Officer, Backward Class "Welfare, Champaran, estimated their number 
at 25 000 in 1953 This also included Munda Dhangars and Lohara 
Dhangars These people are said to have migrated from the hilh 
of Chotanagpur They sing a song which indicates their migration 
from Chotanagpur They might hare some exclusueness of culture 
from other Dhangars, but that is not of such order of standard 'iducli 
would make them conspicuous or could be easily detected by an 
indiMdml 

Among themseUes tliey speak Oraon dialect, but in dealing with 
others they speak adulterated Bhojpun 

They are strong and stout dark complexioned men of medium 
height Men are less actne than women They indulge m drinh 
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^vhich they prepire themselves On special occasion men and i\omen 
drink and dance together They are said to be very simple and 
honest people They are fond of hunting 

So far as religion is concerned, they prefer Hinduism but observe 
their oivn religious festivals, such as “ Karma Dharma ”, ” Hoh ”, 
” Sohrai ’ , etc They also retain shikha on their head The} might 
have in earlier days some forms of primitive modes of worship, but 
with the passage of time and mixing among the local populace they 
have now adopted more or less the Hindu religion as their own Hob 
festival and keeping of shtkba (tuft of hair on the head) are definite 
features of Hinduism, which they follow Also they have ” Karma 
Dharma ” and " Sohrai ” which are rather cnide forms of Hinduistic 
festivals Economically and educationally Oraons are even more 
backward than Tharus 

Munda ot Mnnda Dhangars 

Munda or Munda Dhangars are very few m number in this 
district (about two to three thousands) They have become one with 
Oraons In bodily structure they are a bit different from their Oraon 
brethren In respect of other things they are aKin to Oraons 
However, intermarriage and inter dining are not prevalent 

Lohara oi Lohaj Dhangars 

Lohara or Lohar Dhangars are similar to Oraons, although inter- 
marriage and inter dining between these two castes are not prevalent 
Loharas are considered inferior to Oraons Smitliy is their mam 
profession, although they are also tillers of the soil Their numerical 
strength is more or less the same as that of Mundas 

Bhutya Mahato or Bhutya Dhangars 

The origin of Bhuiyas is not exactly knoum They say that 
they are descendants of Ovi Rishi and that their original homes were 
m the district ol Gaya whence they were brought to Champaran hy 
the indigo planters to work in then factories They are scattered all 
over the distnct, specially near the old indigo factories They are 
Slid to be of either Musahar species or Bhuiyas of Ga}a who are 
members of scheduled caste The indigo planters are said to hive 
brought them to take cheap and maximum labour from them on the 
line of slaves So long as indigo factories were functioning they were 
no better thin slaves, although they were not purchased or sold 
Tiiey were given jagns of 5 to 10 kalhas and were forced to do bird 
miniial labour, although they were pud for it "With the decline of 
factories they have lost their employment and m many cases jagirs 
as well They are now field labourers Educationally and econo- 
mically, they are very backward In 1953 their number was estimated 
to be 10,000 

In bodily structure Bhuiyas are slightly different from tlie other 
three Dhangar castes They worship Hindu gods and goddesses 
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Their way of living are nearer to the members of Hindu society than 
to the other three Dhangar castes 

Ianguace 

In the old District Gazetteer Mr O’Malley mentions under llie 
sub head " Language ” as folloivs — 

The \ernacular current in the district is a dialect of Biliari Hindi 
called Bhojpun, of tvhich two main varieties are found, \iz, a border 
sub dialect called Madhesi and a broken form called Tharu, tvhich is 
current along the Nepal frontier Muhammadans of tlie upper classes 
again mostly talk Atsadhi, a dialect of Eastern Hindi There are 
thus three dialects prevalent in tlie distnct of svhich the follosung 
sketch IS condensed from Dr Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India 

Evidence of Hindi being used as Court language at the earliest 
can be had from letter no 68, Champaran, dated the 3rd March 1840 
from G D Wilkins, Joint Magistrate, to I Hasvkins, Registrar, 
Sudder Dewany and Nizamaut Adawlut, Fort William This men 
tions that m response to the Court’s Circular no 500, dated the hh 
ultimo, to introduce the Nagree character in the office of the 
^Magistrate, only the Session Judge had failed to adopt the character 
Also the Magistrate expressed Ins views as to the ineMtability of delay 
and inconveniences due to the illegibility and tariety of the character 
as i\ell as the time occupied m writing it 

Madhest 

The Champaran district is to the north of and separate by the 
Gandak riser from Saran, with which it has historical and pohtial 
connections On the other hand, it forms part of tlie ancient coiinir) 
of Mithila The language spoken in it illustrates this state of affairs 
AJihojjffh Jt js based in the mam on t)?e same sitxk as that of the 
Bhojpun spoken in Saran and East Gorakhpur, it has some pecuha 
rities borrowed from the Maxthili spoken in the neighbouring district 
of Muzaffarpur The Maithili influence is strongest in the cast of 
the district on the Muzaffarpur border, avhere Maithih and not 
Bhojpun IS spoken in a stnp of land, about n\o miles s\tdc and 
18 miles long, in Dhaka thana As we go asest the influence decreases 
till on tlie banks of the Gandak, the language is the same as th^* 
spoken m north east Saran, and in Eastern Gorakhpur This dnl«^ 
is locally knoun as Madhesi, a word formed from the Sanskni 
Madhyadesa, meaning midland, an appropriate name enough for the 
language of the country Situated between the Maithilt speakins 
country of Tirhut, and the Bhojpun speaking country of Gorakhput 
Some of, the people actually name the form which the dialect takes m 
the western part of the dislnct "Gorakhpur", but such minute 
tlistinctjons are not necessary, and excepting the small slnp m S'lucli 
Maiihih is spoken it is sufficiently accurate to say tint the language 
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spol^en over the ^shole of Champatan is Madhesi. As its name 
implies, the dialect is a border form of speech possessing some of die 
characteristics of both Bhojpun and Maithili, but its structure is in 
the mam that of Bhojpun It shares with Maithili a dislike to the 

cerebral ‘ r ’ frequently substituting the dental ‘ r’ for it The 

Maithih fonn ohm, current in Muzalforpui, is used lor “to them” 

and the third person singular of the past tense of transitive terbs 

regularly ends m ah, as in Maithili, e g , kahlak, he said, delak, he 
gave, etc It is estimated that no less than 17,14,036 persons in this 
district speak Madhesi, while 28,800 persons speak Maithili. 

Tharu 

“ Tharu is the dialect of the aboriginal tribe of Tharus, who 
inhabit the Tarai along the Nepal frontier They have no speech 
of their own, but have adopted more or less completely the language 
of tlieir Aryan neighbours and speak a conupt form of the local 
Bhojpun miKed with aboriginal words It is estimated that in 
Champaran 27,620 persons speak Tharu Tharu is spoken bj all 
the Tharus of this district who number about 50,000 Excepting 
them, this dialect is not current among any other section of the district 
population 

Axvadhi 

“Awadhi, literally tlie language of Ondh, is n dialect of Eastern 
Hindi spoken by middle class Muhammadans and by people of the 
Tikulihar or spangle maker caste, the total number of persons 
speaking it being estimated at 58,000 The Avvadhi spoken h) the 
Tikulihars is locally known as Tikiihliari, and that spoken b) the 
middle class Musalmans is called Sheklioi 

Domia 

“Domra is a gipsy dialect or a kind of “Thieves” “Latin” 
spoken by criminal tribes Jt is merely a perversion of the local 
dialect deliberately intended to prevent outsiders from understanding 
what is meant, eg, jamadax becomes majadar and a rupee is called 
bajatya, i e , a thing which rings It is estimated that in Cliamparan 
4,000 persons speak Domra, but it is probably that most of these arc 
quite as much at home in the ordinary Bhojpun of the district as in 
their own peculiar jargon ” (O’Malley) 

These observations have their value but cannot be accepted as 
exactly indicating the present picture The dialects have now been 
more broadbased owing to the dianging circumstances and it may 
generally be said that the bulk of the population speaks Hindi 
Domra in spite of the influence of other dialects like Madhesi, 
Bhojpun or Maithili, is current among the Dorns even toda) Tlie 
tribal Dorns use it more than the deshivali Dorns 
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A table is given below sho^ving the number oE speakers ol 
different languages as their mother tongue as returned in the census 
o£ 1951 - 




Total speakers 

Languages 

Persons 

Males Females 


lado AtyaQ languages — 

♦Hindi 

25 13 648 

12 66 428 

12 47 120 

Nepali 

977 

618 

3o9 

Bengali 

632 

241 

391 

Marwari 

73 

26 

47 

Punjabi 

11 

3 

8 

Other Indo Aryan languages 

11 

7 

4 

Dravidion Languages — 

Oraon 

64 

64 


Other Dravidiati Languages 

2 


s 

European Languages — 

English 

25 

19 



The 1951 figures have also undergone substantial change by nois 
A laige number of displaced persons from East Pakistan and a muds 
smaller number from West Pakistan have now been rehabilitated in 
Champaran district The influx of Bengali speaking displaced 
persons from East Pakistan would naturally swell the number of 
Bengali speaking people in the next census 

Another table is given below indicating the number of biUnguil 
speakers as recorded at the census of 1951 — 


Mother toigne 

Total 

speakers 

Total persona 
returned as spaaking 
n language sub 
sidiary to that 
shown in col 1 

Subsidiarj langaagos 

Hindi 

2t>13 .^}8 

C17 

Bengali 

231 




Aopal 

339 




Punjabi 

19 




Marathi 

6 




Manvari 

47 




Cujroti 



* This also includes figures for Urdu speaLtts numbering 1 33 150 It has beet* 
found on a close observation that Ihc majority of the rural muslims speak Bhojpun 
or the general local dialect used by the Hindus among themselves and with others- 
Urdu as a speakmg media is mostly confined to the urban or the literate mushms 
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Mother tougu > 

Total 

epeakers 

Total persons 
returned as speak ng 
a language sub 
Bidiaryto that 
shown in c 1 1 

Subsidiary languages 

Bengali 

Q32 

261 

Hindi 

201 

■\opalt 

077 

CSC 

Do 

CSG 

Marimri 

73 

73 

Do 

^ 73 

Punjabi 

11 

11 

Do 

11 

English 

2o 

2a 

Do 

25 

OraOQ 

61 

6t 

Do 

Cl 


(Several languages like Bhojpuri Muthili, Domra etc, do not 
find a separate mention at tlic census of 195! and as such it is difficult 
to ascertain the number of their speakers Many of them ivere 
recorded as Hindi speakers) 

Reucion 

According to the census of 1951 there arc 21,15,840 Hindus 
3 97,669 Muslims, 1,695 Christians and 119 Sikhs as against 15,23 949 
Hindus, 2,64,086 Muslims and 2,417 Christians recorded in the 
census of 1901 Of the total population of 25,15 343 in 1951, Hindus 
constitute 84 12 per cent tihcreas Muslims constitute 15 81 per cent 
as against their percentage of 85 and nearly 15, respectit ely, in the 
>ear 1901 This shons that the ratio of Hindus and Muslims has 
more or less remained stationary Houeier, there has been a notable 
change in the fact that in 1901 Muslim population nas more 
numerous in Champaran than any other districts of the pro\ince 
excepting Pumea But now the position is different There are 
sevajral other districts basing a larger number of Muslim population 
than Champaran Anotlier important feature noticeable in respect 
of religion is that in 1901 there ssere no Sikhs in this district and 
e\en at the census of 1941 their number was only 29 The increase 
in their number in the census of 1951 appears due to settlement of 
displaced persons in the district There appears to be a decrease 
in the number of Christians This apparent deciease in the 
Chnscian population is not easily accountable Their number 
appean to in\e been incorrectly recorded as the Bettiah Mission 
alone has the number of the Christians of Catholic faith 
as 5,000 in the district There are also other non Catholic Christians 
in the district The Christian Mission claims that the actual 
Christian population m the district would not be less than 8 000 to 
9 000 The 1951 census figures do not appear to be very correct 
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Rtltgtous Movemc7its 

The district has hid several religious movements, many of which 
relate to the closing decade o£ the last century 

The district witnessed an anti kmc killing movement in 18^3- 
1895 sponsored by the Gorakshim Sabha (association for the 
protection of cattle) vshose object is the care of cattle wealth It 
caused some unrest amongst Muhammadans for some time Another 
movement believed to have been caused by the Gotah'ihmt v\as the 
ploughmen's begging movement This appears to have originated 
m the rumour that God Malndeo appeared one evening to a raiyal 
vsho was ploughing late, and caused his cattle to vanish in the fault 
of overworking them On promising a penance of icstmg the cntle 
for three days and himself carrying round his plough and begging 
to prepare three vshealen cakes out of the proceed, one for himself 
one for his cattle and the third to be buried under the stalls the 
cattle were biought back Foi some time it was carried b) the 
Hindus scrupulously There was another religious movement m 
1894, known as tree-daubing, under winch daubs of mud with hain of 
different animals stuck therein were found on the tiees The reason 
could not be ascertained 

Another religious movement witnessed by the district is known 
as Mahabirt Jhanda or Mahabirt Dais sponsored by the Arya Samaj 
which started tlieir activities in 1923 It is reported that it was 
started by the Hindus as an anti religious movement to Mxihamm 
On this occasion the Hindus assemble and start in a procession with 
a long flag post as a mark of their reverence to Mahabirji, tiie much 
venerated devotee of Rama of the epic Ramayana The flag bears a 
picture of Mahabirji In the beginning the movement was vco 
popular among Hindus and threatened communal peace In 19-^ 
if caused bitter communal feeling and resulted in the Bettiah not 
The Mahabirt Dais are still found in the district but have lost much 
of Its original ill feelings 

Snake Wotship 

There vs a Hindu mythological belief that there is a king of 
snakes which holds the earth on its head They feel obliged to it 
for keeping the earth on its head and thus helping the snakes m 
living It IS believed that this king of snakes called Sheshanag lo'^^ 
to take milk and fried paddy This food is offered during a 
to the snakes in the month of Siavan 

Tree Worship 

Certain trees like ptpalj banyan and amla are worshipped by 
the villagers The pipal tree is considered to be holy and nobody 
generally cuts it down or uses its wood for fuel Spirits are beheied 
to live on pipal tiees and they are worshipped if tliey iiappen to be 
in the village or outside it near a temple, etc There are some people 
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%vho regularly pour water at the root o£ pipa/ trees in the belief that 
Ham's devotee, Hanumanjec, would be pleased with them one day 
and bestow superhuman powers on them and help them in getting 
sahtition. Other trees are significant for specific reasons. Generally 
they are wonhipped because they are considered to be the .abode of 
-a particular god, deity or ghost. Women offer ptija under such trees 
at the time of marriage and birth in the family. In this way they 
hope to irin tJie support and help of the spirit living on the trees at 
the time of marriage and birth. Some trees are wonhipped for 
getting a child. Generally such trees are very old and big. Tiie 
basis is an erotic idea. 

IViicha-aft. . 

. There is still a popular belief in witchcraft influencing the daily 
life. There is a notion among the villagers that by practising certain 
rites and by enchanting certain mantrns on the cremation ground 
during the period of Dashera and Diwali festivals, a man or woman 
can attain the superhuman power. Some near or dear one is 
believed to be sacrificed by the practitioner of the craft in the 
beginning after ivhich alone that superhuman poivcr is bcstowetl. 
Children are supposed to be tlieir easy prey and every mother tries 
to keep her ciiild away from any woman who is supposed to know 
this art. TJiere are certain methods of protection, such as applying 
black ointment in the eyes, tying black strings on the forearm of 
the child and wearing certain metallic ornaments containing blessed 
ashes or a piece of paper with mantras written on it. When a child 
falls ill and is supposed to be under the influence of some witch, 
a priest or a farjfnc is called or the help of some deity is invoked to 
■ward off the effects. Fantastic stories of cure by such methods make 
the unsophisticated village-folks have firm faith in the art. In many 
cases of serious illness in a village a tantric is seen doing something 
simultaneously with a surgeon or a ph^’sidan and at times the Conner 
is more relied upon than the latter. 

Christians. 

TJie Catliolic Mission in Champaran district has a very interesting 
history, as it is a lineal descendant of the great Capuchin Mission 
which had gone to Lhasa in Tibet and Nepal at the beginning of 
the eightecntli century. Tire Mission was establislied at Bettiah in 
December, 1745, by the Rev. Father Joseph M.try (Giuseppe Maria del 
Bernini), Italian Capuchin Father. He came to India in 1740 and 
was first stationed for two years in Patna where he made the 
acquaintance of Dhurup Singh, Raja of Bettiah, and treated and cured 
his wife from some illness. Dhurup Singh tranted him to st.iy in 
Bettiah, but the F.ither refused to do so unless sanction was obtained 
from Rome. He was transferred in 1742 to Lhasa, and in the 
meantime both the Raja and the Superior of the Mission wrote to 
Rome for permission -to establish a Christian station at Bettiah, the 
9 36 Rev. 
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Raja asking the Pope to send two Capuchin Fathers tliere E\en 
tually the Superior of the Mission opened a Mission in Bettiah in 
1745 The Capuchin Fathers had to abandon Lhasa on account of 
the persecution of the Tibetans and took refuge in Nepal, whence 
Father Joseph Mary was sent to Bettiali He am\'ed there on the 
7th December, 1745 and the Raja assigned him a house witli a garden 
near his palace and allowed him to preach and make converts This 
work Father Joseph Mary carried on with the occasional assistance 
of a second Capuchin Father until lus death in 1761 \Vhen the 
English took Bettiah in 1766, Sir Robert Barker, who was in conunand 
of the forces, assigned the mission about 60 btghas in the fort and also 
a plot of land outside Bettiah, called Dassiya Padn, extending over 
200 bighas for tlie support of themselves and their Christian converts 
These grants w^ere approved and renewed by the Governor Genenl 
in Council at Calcutta in 1786 The mission is still in possession of 
these lands with the exception of about 10 bighas of which they were 
deprived in 1792 by the then Raja In 1892 Bettiah was made the 
headquarters of the Prefecture Apostolic of Bettiah and Nepal winch 
was made over to the Capuchin Father of the Tyroless province 

At the beginning of the Great War in 1914 the Austmn 
Capuchins of Bettiah and Chuhan were interned and a year later 
expatriated Their place was taken by the Belgian Capucinns from 
Lahore, with the very Reverend Father Fellnx as Prefect Apostolic 
They were assisted by six Indian priests, residents of Bettiah, who had 
been ordained between 1907 and 1914 In 1931 Bettiah was included 
m the new Diocess of Patna which was inaugurated by the Holy See in 
that year The first Bishop of Diocess was the Right Rev Dr Loss 
Veil Hoeck The Bettiah Mission was m the jurisdiction of the 
society of Jesus of the American piovincc of Misouri As this 
province was afterwards subdivided, the Patna Mission is dependent 
on the Chicago Province Since 1921 the Mission has expanded their 
educational activities in Bettiah subdivision 

The Jesuit personnel of the Bettiah Mission reside either at the 
Bettiah P.ansh or Krist Raja High School area and consists of 
Amciican and Indian Jesuits At the Bettiah Parish there are a 
number of Jesuit Fathers who take care of the Christian Community 
of Bettiah town numbering about 4,000 souls Besides, the Fathers 
conduct a Middle School which is the largest Middle ^hool in the 
State of Bihar with an enrolment of over 1,000 students The 
Mission also manages a printing press which was established over 
fifty years ago Knst Raja High School situated about 2 miles from 
Bettiah was founded m 1931, and has at present a number of Jesuit 
Fathers, Scholastics and Lay BrotJiers on the school staff It is one 
of the best schools m the State It has a well kept compound with 
goo<l arboncuUurc 

The Holy Cross European Sisters conduct at Bettiah St Teresa’s 
High School for Girls, and a Middle Training Sdiool for Lady 
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Teadiers, a Chiiitable Dispensary for outdooi patients and St Rita’s 
Knitting School Excellent ^vork is being done by these institutions 

In 1934, m the Great Bihar Earthquake, the century old Churcli 
built by the Italian Capuchins avas destroyed In ^Jo^ember, 1931, 
the fonnal opening of the new Bcttiali Church in Bettiah was held 
The Church building is a noble structure and one of the finest 
churches m North India Its style is an adaptation of the Byzantine 
to Indian Arclntecture The Genual tower rises 72 feet high and 
is sunnounted by a large siher dome a\hich covers the four famous 
bells ^vhich uhen rung are lieard for many miles around Bettiah 
These bells is ere salvaged from tlic destruction of the Church after 
the Earthquake m 1934 One of tlic bells is a present from Nepal 
The oserall length of the new church is 243 feet, idiile its ividth is 
60 feet The altars are made from Italian marble ivhile the floor 
of the church is m Tcrazza marble and marble tile Because of its 
structure and emiions in church it is a place ivell worth a \isit by 
the non Christians 

At Enkirana, about ti\o miles from Bettiah town, the Sisters have 
an orphanage and home for destitute women An Indian Congrega 
tion of Sisters, called tlie Sisters of the Sacred Heart, was founded m 
1924 with Its hcadquarten also at Eakirana There are about 
80 Indian Sisten in the Congregation who arc employed either in 
teaclimg or nursing in hospitals and dispensary work The Bettiaii 
Zanana Hospital owes a lot to their devoted service 

Otlier Roman Catholic Centres m Champaran are at Chainpatia, 
Chuhan, Chakni and Rampur with a total population of about 1,500 
at these places taken together There is besides, the Assemblies of 
God Mission v\ith a cenne only at Bettiah Their flock numbers 
nearly 300 This is a non Catholic mission 

Dailv Liff 
Recent Tiends 

The daily life that is prevalent at the present tune either m towns 
or in villages, in the district is somewhat different from the daily life 
m vogue fifty years back, the change being more perceptible in the 
urban areas and the newly sprung up townships Some of the factors 
that have brought about the changes are the spread of v\estern 
education with all its corollaries, growth of libraries and places of 
amusement, the influence of the press, trends in the economic condi 
tion of the people and improvement in communications Anothei 
social factor is a slow disintegration of some of the communities, 
particularly in tlie villages There has been a lemarkable change in 
the social values of castes and communities The land reforms policy 
of the Government has also been an important factor m minimising 
tile social and economic influence of the intermediaries like 
zamindars At one time tlie zamindar and the high caste men, both 
in the rural as well as in the urban areas of the district, were the 
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natural leaders oE the public The English educated people h 
a fascination for the tillagers But at the moment it cannot 
said that there is anything like natural leadership bein^ exclusive 
any caste or community Incidence o£ unemployment among t 
English educated people has depreciated their premium in thcMllag 
The influence of the press, particularly the vernacular press, li 
brought about changes m the mental outlook affecting the daily li 

The much neglected \illages have now attracted the attention 
the Government and the desertion by the zammdars and the nch 
people for the totras has been to some extent compensated. Decent] 
lisation of administration and the policy to uplift the rural life ha 
touched the village life The system of Gram Panchayat has a gre 
role to play in raising the status of the villages In many a b 
villages, a Block Development Officer, a Karmchan, a MuUiiya, 
Gram Sevak, a Co operative Inspector, a Vetennary Assistar 
a Medical Officer, a Health Assistant, an Oveneer, etc , may be foun 
This picture is quite different from ivhat we had a decade befoi 
when m the rural area the only static official normally iras the po!i 
thana officer With the emphasis on development work the 
have assumed a new role and will go on playing a bigger role in il 
future 

Another factor affecting the village life is the fairs and vieh 
North Bihar is famous for fairs and melas and Champaran is r 
exception Wliether onginating m economic, religious or soci 
reasons, these melas and fairs do not appear to have lost the 
importance They still attract a vast floating population and iho 
IS always a large turnover of saleable commodities, including liv 
stock \ description of many important fairs and melas lias hcc 
given in a separate chapter The Arcraj mela attracts thousands i 
visitors from beyond the distiict 

The 7iiclas and fairs bring to the village communities th 
commodities which have now become a part and parcel of the 
household Articles, like lantern, torch, bicycle, better types of shoe 
various toilet articles, etc, have a very good sale In spite of bctlf 
communication facilities that Iiave cut out the distance between ih 
urban markets and the villages, the melas and faii^ have siiJJ ihci 
fascination for the rural public Tliey have also affected the socia 
life of the people and have Iiciptd break the rigours of castcism 
orthodox habits Tlicy have also helped to liquidate the strict pate 
system to a very great extent TJie 7uclas and fairs are inor 
patronised by the v\ omen folk 

Tlic daily life of the people vanes according to different Stvni 
and avocations of the castes or classes Rich people, whether m u*' 
urban or in t!ie rural areas, will have a different routine linn tin 
of a poor man, a day labourer or an office assistant or a petty 
keeper. In t!ie urban areas the common pattern of daily life of tin 
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mtelligentsn class oC people is tliat tlie person rises cirly in the 
morning and gets ready after his bath and breakfast ivithin an hour 
He reads the newspaper or has some chat and then turns to the call 
of his profession By 10 am, he is ready after a meal for his place 
of business In the evening he ttfill probably study, visit friends or 
a club or some amusement centre or spend tlie evening with the 
family Tins is the usual routine for a doctor, a pleader, a school or 
college teacher a businessman and a Government servant A lais')er 
or a doctor will have to deny himself the pleasures of social amenities 
sometime after dusk because of the demand of his profession Usually 
a businessman stays at the place of his business till quite late in the 
night Amusements like cinemas or theatricals wnll not be normally 
resorted to as a part of daily life Probably once or tivice a week one 
will pay a msu to the local amusements The Sundays or other 
holidays are usually spent in lesting or visiting friends or some 
amusement centre Taking holidays o\er a continued period to break 
the monotony of daily life is still rather uncommon to the aserage 
man With the development of tourism and trasel facilities for 
which Champaran district Ins got ample facilities that is Iiouciei, 
likely to develop 

The olTice assistants or the persons associated witli the offices 
courts etc , in the towns hi\e a legulai pattern of life By 9 30 a m 
or so he is to get ready for office and after a quick meal he will be in 
the office by 10 30 a In the noon he takes a cup of tea with 
probably Some snacks His evening is spent in reading cheap 
literature or playing some indoor game 

A daily labouier m the town starts his work early in the morning 
and returns by G pm or so His meal is either taken to the site 
by Ins people or he has to take some dry food, like dnoa satin or 
bhunja with him The labourer in the town has seldom an oppor 
tunny to have a noonday meal at his house on a working da) 
Usually by the evening he comes back \cry tired and has to rcia'.. 
himself 

The daily life of a big land owner or a big fanner in the coiintiy 
side starts early m the morning He will normally supervise the work 
of the labourers IE he is a petty landowner he will usually do a 
part of the manual ssork Village politics and his own cultnation 
affairs take away most of liis time 

The labourer in a Milage takes some food cooked oier nigJit 
locally known as basia, early in the morning and goes foi his a\ork 
He works m the field whole day and usually has no proper midday 
meal If at all a noon-day meal is taken to him by the woman folk 
of Ins family this meal usually consists of cooked rice and probalily 
some spmacli {sag) He comes back home in the cicning and after 
a wash he has his substantial meal in the night and retires Tins 
meal will also consist of cooked ncc probably a little dal and some 
\cgctables The eiening meal is usually taken quite caily and by 
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8 P Ar or so a labourei’s household ^m11 cease for the da) The 
■woman folk of hvs family wovild add a little to the family income b) 
tvorking in the house of some ricli neighbour They would keep 
themselves busy in cooking food, washing clothes, looking after ilie 
children and doing a little marketing They ivould also scrape graw 
for fodder and pluck some lea\es for the same purpose 

The average tonnivage earner would go to his place of nork 
after taking some snacks, the quahc) of which depends on the financial 
means of a family If he is a mechanic, or a mason or a carpenter 
or belongs to a slightly higher tvage group, he would probably liaie 
some chapatis of ivheat, some vegetables, or some gut and cup of 
tea Some of them also take a hastily cooked meal of nee This 
type of wage earner goes to his work with some chapalis for his mid 
day meal He takes iits substantial meal in the night on return from 
work and this consists of nee, dal, some vegetables and very rarely 
meat or some fish Meat or fish or even dal, liowever, does not find 
place in the daily menu of an ordinary wage earner, whether in the 
town or in the village, whose income ranges betiveen Rs 1 80 to 
Rs 2 per day 

The womenfolk apart from tlie work indicated before, aho 
supplement the income by keeping goat and poultry, particulirl) of 
the Muslim community, if there are facilities If the w’age earner 
of the loiver income-group belongs to a caste ivliich does not obsenc 
parda, the womenfolk would probably add to the family income by 
haivking fruits or vegetables 

food and Cooking 

It IS not financially possible for a lower income-group to haie^ 
balanced diet and generally the food taken is deficient in protein 
The size and income of a middle class family, whether of 
income group or of higher income group, botli in urban and nimt 
COTitrok tbe diwvVy vYit-ww Rvee, chajiatv, dal, wiTOie vegetables 
and probably some milk form the usual menu with an occasional 
variation iMth a very small quantity of fish or mert or sweets 
have not yet become an ordinary item of food in the rural area 

Among the cereals used, rice ranks easily the first and then comes 
wheat, maize and marua Tish and meat are the principal items or 
non vegetarian food Game birds, chicken ducks, eggs, etc hartll) 
come in the ordinary menu Fruits also arc not a common iteni 
of the dietary excepting probably plantain or mango during the 
season, provided they are cheap Sweet potatoes, satin, htti 
flour shaped like a small ball stuffed with sattn and spices and bal^ 
m the fire without the help of any utensils) chtira and daht (^ti j) 
occupies the first position in tlic menu of the average man 
IS .a common item for those who could afford Milk is consumer 
in its original form and also m the form of curd g/iee, butter aiio 
chena The milk of both cows and bulTalocs is used 
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Potato, pamai, ladys finger, lauktj hom}na, brinjil and ciuli 
flo^ver are the common \egetables The use o£ onion is becoming 
common Salad, consisting of slices of tomito, onion, etc , iviih lemon 
juice or Mnegar Ins already come into use even in the villages 

Several methods of cooking arc in vogue Roasting in fiic is 
one of the primitive methods of cooking but is now confined to 
making what is knovrn as cJiokha by adding salt, mustard oil and green 
or red pepper to tlie potato or brinjal or any otlier kind of vegetables 
roasted Some grains, such as wheat, barley, gram and maize are 
scorched and used as food (tionrfi) Among the roasted food Utti 
stands first Frying is also a common method and grains, like rice, 
Hat ricc, gram, maize, peas, etc , are usually fried and taken This 
goes by the name of bhwija Frying with ghee or oil but without 
water is resorted to usually for preparing vegetables known as bhiinpa 
or dial la (big flat pieces of vegetables coated with besnn) 

Another process which is coming into use is stewing vegetables 
•or meat m closely covered pots with ghee or oil or any other cooking 
medium and some condiments or just in water This mode of 
cooking IS more or less confined to the middle and upper class 
families witli an acquired taste for food without masala or spices 
Another method of cooking is to steam vegetables or meat m a closed 
cooker or in a closed utensil Ghee, mustard oil, hydrogenated oil, 
etc, are the usual cooking medium 

Food IS ordinanly cooked on an oven made of clay or bucks 
avith two mouths and an opening below Fuel is fed through the 
opening below and food are put m pots at the two moutlis and are 
prepared simultaneously 

Meat IS prepared m various ways Tasty, well seasoned, highlj 
spiced, habab, koiina, don ptyaja and curry are the legacy of the 
Mvdjw cookjng Roast, atew, cutlet, sted, chops etc, baie come 
into the menu from the west Fish is also prepared m various similar 
ways 

Vegetarian food has also several variety, some of which may be 
mentioned here There are vanous kinds of sweets and klieers or 
puddings prepared from milk Special kinds of pudding are prepared 
with the help of milk, ghee and dry fruits like pisla, ktsmts, badam 
etc, kadiann or pooiee, wheaten cakes prepared m ghee or o’ 
(poorer section of the people use oil), are very much liked Poorr 
stuffed with powdered gram or satlu or pulse with Sfymt spices zn. 
prepared in ghee is supposed to be a delicady u also 

to deities Polao, a preparation with iicc and water and ' 

IS very much liked Sometimes some vegetable z-t aho 
the rice to make polao more tasty Ilalua, 3 t?Ttpc»ration o- 
ghee, sugar and dry fruits constitute a speetz r of tsc ' 
foods There are several metliods to haUa cc ^ 

<onstituents Halwa is also prepared // 1 ^ ^ 
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Apart from these, there is an elaborate arrangement of vegetables, 
among ^vhich raita (a preparation of curd and purhpkin with Spices); 
karhi-bari (a preparation of curd and powdered pulse with condi- 
ments); various kinds of papars (a very finely and flattened circular 
shaped stuff, prepared out of powdered pulse and fried in ghee or 
oil or without them); tilauri (a preparation of thoroughly pulverised 
til and fried in ghee or oil); danauri (a preparation of pulverised 
dajia or poppy seeds, fried in ghee or oil); adauri (a preparation of 
pulverised pulse used as a combination of potato or other vegetables); 
kimharaiiri (a preparation of kumhar used as a combination of 
different kinds ot vegetables), etc., could be specially mentioned. 

The culinary condiments which are generally used in the prepa- 
ration of savoury dishes are turmeric, aimin seeds, red-pepper, 
black-pepper, ginger, cardamoms, both big and small, doves, 
coriander-seeds, cinnamon, ntitineg, mace, cassia, cubeb, mustartl, 
saffron, onion, garlic, and green chillies. 

Tile utensils used for cooking in common household are battlohis,. 
cauldron of brass or iron, flat pans, tongs, jhanjh, etc. 

A special room is set apart, if accommodation permits, for 
kitchen and the verandah is commonly used for dining ivliere footl 
is served hot and quick from the kitchen. In the villages commonly 
no cook is employed. Female-folks do this job. In towns also cook 
is rarely kept noi\'. The domestic servant is utilised for the job wlio- 
generally comes from low Hindu castes, viz., Dhaniiks, Kurmis, etc. 
Cooks and servants in the urban areas can now be kept only by 
people of higher income group. 

Entertainments. ^ 

Economic pressure has left little room for entertainments. 
Population has increased enormously but there has not been much 
expansion in the field of production. Wants of common man have 
also increased without any commensurate rise in income. A lot of 
leisure is spent in idle talks and local politics. Hou-ever, as the 
simple village folks are very much God fearing, they devote a part 
of their time in bhajaiis, keertam, Satyanarayana Puja, etc. Many of 
them assemble at a place having some religious sanctity, like temple^ 
venerated old trees in the village, etc., and engage themselves in 
bhajntis aud keertaris. There they sing all sorts of religious folk-sontp 
and enchant passages of the Ramaynna. The Satyauarayaiin Pitje is 
generally arranged individually. At this pufn Satyanarayana Katha, 
a book in Sanskrit narrating the beneficial effects of devotion to God. 
is enchanted. The meaning is communicated to the attendants in 
vernacular language. The Satyanarayana Puja is also accompanied 
by keertans and bhajans. 

Jatra parties, a kind of ihcatricaf, tlifTercnt other kinds of 
ilicalricals and Ravileeln, the drama exhibiting tlie life of Rama, 
have a strange fascination for village folks. Cinema shows arc a gre.at 
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attraction for villagers as well ais for town dwellers, but the former 
can scarcely afford for it. 

Influence or Courts. 

A section of the middle class people of tlie country-side is in* 
the habit of attending the court and this appears to be both a necessity 
and a form of entertainment. Usually in the villages there are 
professional pairbikars or people ivho ivork as go-betiv'eens and are 
the link between the lawyers and the litigant public.These pairbikars 
take the parties with them, visit the latvyer's house, get the case 
prepared, sf^nd the tvhole day in the court and come back home 
by tlie evening. They have a busy life. 

Ladies. 

Ladies of the house of a middle class family, both in the urbarr 
and rural areas, have to do a lot of household work. They iiave to 
cook meal, look after cliildren, clean the house, tmh, mend and’ 
sew clothes, do the embroidery work, make achais (pickles), binees, 
tnorabbasj etc. A middle class family can hardly indulge in too many 
servants. They generally keep one whole-time sert'ant or a maid- 
servant, eitlier whole-time or part-time. Males, girls and boys, 
seldom do any household work. Girls in towns are generally sent to 
schools and they could be dratvn upon only on Sundays and holidays. 
On account of economic pressure spending time in making artistic 
things is not resorted to. It ‘is quite common for the ladies to knit 
sweaters, mufflers, hose, etc. Music and dance is not a common 
feature. However, tlie cinema is making girls music minded Spread 
of female education has definitely led to a better tone in the average 
middle class family, a distinct change for the belter in food, dress 
and mode of living. 

TorLET. 

The ccaijxnan village folks are very simple and hardly use any 
toilet. The little oil they use is either of mustard, coconut, til, or any 
other ordinary scented oil. Soap is becoming more popular, both 
for washing clothes and cleansing the body. Cosmetics are seldom in 
demand by the male-folks.’ However, ladies of the present genera- 
tion do use little bit of cheap cosmetics In toivns cosmetics are in 
great demand by the ladies. Itr or musk is used only on ceremonial 
occasions. Use of soap is pushing out sajimati (a. kind of clay) and 
rilha (soap berry) which were in common use before. Shampooing 
hair iviih certain indigenous herbs is still popular. Bottled shampoo 
has not yet made much headway. Tooth paste is ter>' rarely used and 
that also in towms. Lip-stick, rouge, etc, arc not m common use 
except by some ladies in towns. 

Dress, etc. 

Shoes are not in common use among tlie labourers or the people 
of lower income-group. However, they are commonly used by tiie 
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middle class people, both in die towns and villages, particular!) 
going out ot the house There has not been much change m tht 
V, eating apparel o£ ladies, eioiepting in the cut oE the dress and dr 
mode of tveanng Use of shalwar and dopalta is becoming more popu 
lar, particularly for the young girls in towns During tlie last war 
owing to scarcity and high prices of dhoties, men folk started wearing 
trousers ind this has stuck A pair of trousers last longer and are 
more economical in the long run than a pair of ri/iobes Use o{ 
half pants and shirts is also in vogue now for school going clnlditn 
Boys m the colleges wear trousers avhich was \cry unusual thirty )ean 
back Buttoned up or open neck coat is becoming a casualty among 
th*e younger generation and bush shirts are replacing them Open 
neck shirts, mostly half sleeved, a pair of trousers or rf/io!ies ot 
patjamas are the usual costume of the average middle class males 
The western costume of trousers, shirt with tie and an open neck 
coat for ofRce purposes is being replaced by trousers and bush shirt 
or buttoned up coat For ceremonial occasions men ivear kurta or 
clhott or paijamn or slierwam and churtdar patjama or a buttoned up 
short coat (prince coat) and a trousers Use of turban or cloth cap 
for the head is distinctly on tlie decline On such occasions the 
ladies v/ear costly sarees, blouse, etc , and get their finger nails painted 
by tlie barber woman or themselies with mehdt leaf decoction or 
imported nail paints Jewellery is more used by tlie ladies 
^oing out of the house Upten, a paste made of sei'cral ingredienu 
IS still used by ladies for their face 

Ornaments 
Ornaments for Males 

There hue been significant clianges in the use of ominienU 
for both men and women 

Fifty years back e\ery well to do male of ceitain commiinitre^ 
used to ^sear ornaments Male ornaments were not confined 
childhood or youth alone They were used irrespective of the age 

Male ornaments were meant only for arms, neck, w'aist, want 
can. and feet Ornaments for arms included chakutha, banh 
atiant and lapet All these ornaments, excepting auant, used to 
worn singly The labtz was used more for proteaion against ctrtan 
spintual -cmIs than to adorn the arm Now only tabiz is common) 
used and lapet is used by some well to do males of certain cotntnt* 
nitics Ornaments for neck consisted of rudrachh (Fclcofrtt/'» 
gnnilnt<i) kaiilha (solid gold or siher piece and often with 
sacred relics) necklace or corals (locally known as niunga) tnona 
mala (string of mohars or gold com), gop or glmust (twisted gO‘‘ 
a\irc), and sif rt (gold or silver chain often with filigree work) ^ 
these have now disappeared, excepnng the kanthn for boys and t*' 
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chain for the males of some well to do families of certain commu- 
Times Ornaments for waist svas Inown as hmhara, jai, etc They 
lia\e completely disappeared, excepting for bo>s Oniaments for 
t\rist ivere named as bulea, bcfu, mathia and loio They s\ere 
exclusively meant for boys and are still in use Ornaments for cars 
were long, kanfools, etc, and were confined to boys alone but are 
now gradually vanishing Ornaments for feet uere known as 
ghimglini, kara, rings, etc, of siUer and ivere confined to boys 
alone They are also now gradually I'anishing 

The ornaments that are in current use are gold or siher ivrist- 
watch and rings Those who could afford ivear rings bejewelled 
ivjth piecions stones 

Ornaments foi Females. 

The incidence of casualty m female ornaments has been mucli 
less Several ornaments that had their bad days are now again 
coming in vogue, of course, m a modem style Bunm or mangtika 
(an ornament covering the vermilion mark on tlie forehead), mukxit 
(crown like ornament), tikult or bindi (spangle or ivafer gummed on 
the forehead)-, and several nose ornaments like nakchanda or chhuchhi, 
nathiya, bulak or hesar, etc , could be. counted among such ornaments 
which have staged a come back with some change in structure 

It could be Slid that there is no part in lady’s body left tmeovered 
"by clotlics for ivhich an ornament is not aiaiJable to decorate 
Naturally there is an elaborate arrangement of ornaments for hand, 
forehead, nose, eats, neck, arms, forearms. ivTist, fingers, waist, ankles, 
toe and other fingers 

Head ornaments are tika, manglika, mukut, etc They are 
used by only young JadieS and that also casually, specially on ceremo- 
nnl occasions The spangle or wafer is pasted m between the two 
brows This is meant for every day use and is \ery much liked by 
young ladies The nose is very commonly decorated with the nose- 
pins, often bejewelled with cheap stones Nathia is used casually by 
the woman in general, but is more common among Manvan young 
lathes The ear ornaments are named as jhimjhimiya, machhiya, 
dhela, ]hnmak, kanjool, kanbalt, mankari, etc Of these the first 
three and the like which are very heavy for the ears, are nowr very 
rarely seen and that also among the ladies of backward class New 
ear ornaments of lighter v\ eight and fascinating designs, sometimes 
bejewelled iMth precious stones, are more commonly seen now 

The neck is the most favoured part in female physiognomy to 
decorate with ornaments There have been considerable casualties m 
the ornaments for the neck The ornaments used earlier were tikk, 
lakh, hastilt or suit, champahah, chaukthx, humel, hef al, jogni, sikrt, 
chaudiahar, mala, sautin, etc, made of silver or gold They are no 
longer in use Nevertheless they have staged a comeback in more 
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inodernised form and lighter weight and usually o£ gold The iai/hri 
among all ^vas used only by the second wife of a man whose first wik 
had died This was used to ward off the evil effeas and not to 
decorate Hotvever, this is not much in use noiv 

Ornaments for the arms consisted of panchkhandt, navrattan^ 
anant, hank, jasan, bajuband, btjouth, pait, kiistar akgeri, tinkhandi,. 
etc This elaborate arrangement is now gradually vanishing 
Ornaments, for the forearms and vvnst were known as agelt, pachcli 
majheh, chaan, kangant, barhart, kangana, etc They are \cr) 
little in use now, excepting a few Fingers were decowted v\itli 
several rings, probably tliree to four in each finger This has gnen 
way to one or two of gold, often bejew^elled vv^ith precious stones 
The ornaments for waist consisted of kaigham and darkas They ire 
no longer much in use Ornaments for the feet were km a, chlma 
jhabiya, panjebs, guchha, nupur, pan, shankar, angutha, etc I eaving 
aside a few, all have gone out of use 

Salutation 

The custom of salutation is an integral pan of the daily hfe 
Salutation by touching the feet or knee is supposed to be tlie most 
intimate and affectionate Raising of botli hands and touching the 
forehead and uttering the word ' Pranam^ or ‘ Namasie is the usual 
mode of salutation It is also ’customary to toucli eacli other as i 
mode of affection and salutation Exchange of smile is also a rccog 
nised form of greeting If two equals meet, the usual mode of 
salutation may be just touching each other vs^ith their right hand 

Hermits or gtims or otlier saintly people are usually saluted h> 
uttering the w'ord ‘ dandwal ' and by joining the two hands, lowering 
the body and touching their feet Previously caps or turbans used 
to be taken off when salutitions were offered to the superiors or it 
the temples This mode of salutation is dying out 

Housing and Household 

Changes ire seen in the pattern of houses and household 
particularly in the urban areas The traditional house with a few 
rooms, narrow verandah, and a courtyard v\ith i well kitcl\eii 
lavatory and cov\shed is now better planned although the floor spate 
his become less The use of cement is common and the low mud 
and brick house with lime is being leplaced by cemented concrete 
smaller houses Owing to the great demand for residential houses 
fiat system has been superimposed on houses which were not built 
for that purpose and not much privacy is allowed The part of the 
house in towns vs Inch is neglected is the bathroom Even m big 
residential houses very small bathrooms are to be seen Housing 
conditions arc rather exacting in every town and for the avenge 
family the house rent paid represents a big percentage of income 
Although living in fiats is gradually coming in vogue vs ith difficulties 
about sharing of entrance, kitchen, bathroom, lavatory well or np 
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tliere is no sign of community cooking coming in E\en m 
a small house, uhere ilicre are seicral occupants, everyone has a 
separate cooking arrangement Yet this system of shanng houses 
goes to break down many social conventions and caste barriers 

There has not been much change in the pattern of Houses in 
the Milages Richer people who are building cemented concrete 
liouses m tlie villages are adopting tlie models in vogue in toivns 
adding certain rural features There is more of living space per 
inmate in houses in the rural area The poors live in very small 
huts in insanitary conditions 

Another sign of the upgrading of the standard of living is in 
“the pro\ ision of more furniture in the household both m rural and 
urban areas The average family has some furniture m the house con 
sistmg of bedstead tables and chairs Houever in tlie villages, tables 
and clnirs are a ririty But in the towns there will be found one or 
tuo benches tables n couple of stools or chairs even m the household 
of a man of loiser income group The sophisticated families of higher 
income group have the proper fumiiiire for the draiving dmmg and 
•other rooms 

Eating Places 

A icmarkable new feature m the toun is the grouth m the 
number of tea pan and shaibat stalls ind cheap eating places whicii 
often make encroachment on public roads Owing to congestion in 
the towns many people have to come from villages every day to 
attend their daily duties and have to tike their snack meal at these 
eatings houses Usually fried food (pakorahs), cheap snacks, sharbat 
or tea or a simple hot cooked meal are available in Uiem A number 
of Punjabi hotels and Bengalee sweetmeat shops have grown up in 
the urban areas 

Tea liissee (cold dnnk of curd) and sharbat are the usual drinks 
served in restaunnts and hotels ColFee Jns not made mucli headway 
The big towns in the district each have one or two bars where stronger 
drinks are available The bhatil hana or the country liquor shops 
are common feature in every town and also in some of the larger 
villages Tan shops are very commonly found in the towns as well 
as in the villages 

Drinking and Smoking 

Tea Ins become very common in the middle class family and m 
tlie group of people belonging to the class of mechanics, drivers and 
otlier hard manual labourers It has not yet become a habit with 
the cultivating class or die lower income-group in the villages Coffee 
IS confined to a very small percentage of middle class families in the 
urban areas Gold dunks or sharbat are used very casually and more 
on tlie ceremonial occasions in Uie average middle class family Cold 
drinks prepared with various kinds of seeds of flowers, rose petals, 
-almond, curd and Sugar are in vogue Aerated water is confined to 
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townships Bhang is also a be\erage indulged in, but more on the 
ceremonial occasions, particularly on puja^ holi and diwali days, and 
is followed by spicy dislies of meat The'consumption of country 
liquor IS not common in the middle class family Daily labourers in 
towns do indulge in country liquors Foreign liquors are confined 
to the higher income group of tlie urban areas Tan or fermented 
palm juice is a popular drink in the summer season Tart is the pool 
man’s beer 

The habit of smoking is spreading particularly among the 
younger generation Smoking of bin and cheap cigarettes is very 
common among the labourers Ladies of some castes also smoke 
hookka or bubble bubble However, btrt and cigarettes are replacing 
It Chewing tobacco is very popular among the cultivating labourers 
Chewing of pan is veiy common and the expenditure of the common 
middle class family on u is not inconsiderable Cigars and pipe 
smoking have a very restricted ciicle of adherents 

Hobbies 

Reading of books and newspapers has yet to become a habit in 
the average educated family, whether in the rural or the urban areas 
No daily newspapers aie published in this district The libraries, 
although very few are not well patronised Cheap books on light 
subjects, particularly novels m Hindi or English, have, however, 
some attraction Gardening as a hobby has yet to make a headway 
Indoor games like playing cards, clicss, etc , are the usual hobby. 
Among the outdoor games football is most popular, particularly 
among the student community 

Radio sets are still luxury botli in the urban and rural areas 
Radio sets are sivitched on more for film songs or news than for the 
educative talks As already mentioned, amusements and entertain 
ments hardly form a regular feature m the life of common man, 
excepting in the urban areas Popular lectures art exhibitions and 
cultural shows have not yet become a regular part of the civic life. 
The common man however has practically no hobby even if he can 
afford It 


Folk Liitraturf and Pastoral Songs 

Pastoral songs have still a prominent role in the daily life of the 
villagers They are full throated songs by men and women while 
working in the field at transplantation of paddy or harvesting the 
crops The tlieme is generally a love episode or a famous battle of 
the past Sweet and melodious, they are often m the form of question 
and answei They are important for the musical value These 
unrecorded lyrics are handed down fiom generation to generation 
by word of mouth Many songs have been lost 

With the advent of spring in the month of March men begin 
to smg a type of song full of mirth, joy and rather suggestive appeal 
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to ^\onlen The song is knoivn is holt Tins is sung till die Eestiial 
of hoU at the end of the month of Falgun Holt is not sung m any 
other season With the rabi harsest ready m the field in the month 
of Chaitra, another type of song knoun as chatti, are sung These 
songs weave a thread round the romantic love of the neisly v\ed 
couples or lovers This goes on till the harvesting and threshing oC 
rail crop It marks the close of the cycle of harvest and a fresh start 
IS made by Soiling new crops which require water after a fcv\ weeks 
or so Songs sung during this season i e before the rains set in 
in the month of Asarh and also during the rainy season viz Sliravan 
and Jihado, depict cloudy scenes torrential rains and thunders of the 
cloud This IS knovin as kajlt Women have their own set of songs 
for this season They often sing on Jhoolas (swings) and sing lajli 
Sometimes when rams arc delayed the women folk come out of the 
village in groups and sing songs invoking the pleasure of the ram 
gods This IS known as jata jattn 

Labourers both men and women are fond of singing while paddy 
transplantation goes m the field They have special type of songs 
for this occasion Women sing songs full of humour and jokes while 
men smg romantic amorous songs inviting their sweethearts to come 
and jom them m the pleasant weather A special type of song known 
as htrha, indicating the pangs of separation between Jovei and a loved 
IS also sung Generally the singers go on composing when they sing 
There is not much of established version These songs are not very 
rhytliniic and methodical 

Quite t number oC pastoral and folk songs arc very good ckaraplc 
of imagination Tficre arc some long descriptive songs delineating 
chivalrous cliaractcr of some imaginary peisonahty of the past ages 
Slones of Alha and Kunirar Vijayec arc available in book form 
They and the songs of hrtc arc very populai Many villagers have 
got one or two persons who remember the whole story in vene by 
Iv^art S«sOT.e.t.vvwes vlvey on swvgwvg swclv wmgs Cor the. whole night 
at the pressing demands They sing them at the pitch of the voice 
and louder tlic tone the better is its clfcct on the audience They 
arc not accompanied by any musical insmiment Nothing is known 
about the composer of these verses 

The songs of one or two remarkable authors such as Bhikhaii 
Thakur in peoples everyday language have become very populai 
These songs arc about village life methods of cultivation and some 
undesirable practices such as early inaniagc dowTy sy'stem etc 
They have acted as a powerful satiie on many habits of the villagers 
Another important writing is the anonymous Bidtshta Naia} * 

Cinema sontjs have gamed popularity and they seem to be slowly 
supplanting the folk songs The younger generation docs not appear 
to be impressed by the old music m comparison with die new tilt 
m cinema songs Cinema songs have not however got a lasting 
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hold One popular song IS, soon replaced by anothei. The old folk- 
songs are nearer to the hfe of the villagers and give a truer picture of 
their hfe, culture and habits 

A tendency to enrich folk literature in regional languages has 
been noticed in recent few years among the poets of acknois ledged 
status They have attempted to produce folksongs, but their 
creations are easily distinguishable from tlie old folk songs which arc 
unsophisticated and natural expression of a villager’s sentiments 

Tiil Planters and Zamindars 

As has been mentioned before there were a large number of 
European planters and a number of big and small zamindars m Chara- 
paran district The majority of the European planters left the district 
with the liquidation of indigo plantation A handful had lingered 
for some years more as gentlemen farmers or zamindars but they havT 
also now gone away The institution of zammdari was abolished 
by statutory law’ and most of the zamindars are now farmers Bettiah 
Raj which Jiad the largest zammdari m the distnct was under Court 
of Wards for decades and now the Bettiah Raj has escheated to the 
State Government Although these institutions stand liquidated now, 
there IS no doubt that tliey iiad contributed a lot towards building up 
the social and economic life of the district vs^hich regulates the daily 
hte of the present generation The European planters had good roads, 
consolidated holdings and better type of agriculture They had also 
encouraged better animal husbandry and sportsmanship The 
zamindars and particularly the Bettiah Raj have given most of the 
charitable and educational institutions of the district By patronising 
fine arts, the landlords and partioilarly the Bettiah Raj had kept up 
the flow of culture from the past There is no doubt that some of 
the landlords had amply fufilled their social obligations as 
mentioned in their old Kobuhats The Bar had supplied the 
intelligent leadership 

This district has always had a certain amount of social and trade 
contact with Nepal That mountainous country was opened up by 
the early Roman Catholic Fathers and Bntish adramistratois who 
had mostly kept up the contacts through the soil of Champaran In 
the good old days when there was haidly any excise duty there was 
a considerable trade and commerce with Nepal through the various 
contact posts in Champaran district The early postal communica 
tion with Nepal was maintained through Champaran The borders 
of Nepal were well defined by fixing up the boundaries in the second 
decade of the twentieth century only 
General 

This district has a very good soil and a considerable area of 
forests Excepting sugar industries there is no other large scale manit- 
focture although there are the ptwsibihties of tanning and timber 
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manufacture on a large scale within the district. The excellent 
grazing grounds of Champaran ensure a good breed of animals 
provided other precautions are taken. The hide industry of Cham- 
paran has its importance and particularly the kid hide of Champaran 
has got a great demand abroad. Witli the availability of cheap pmver 
there is no reason why the excellent timber of the forests of 
Champaran, both hard and soft, cannot open up a manufacturing 
line. This district has certain prospects for the cultivation of jute. 
The East Pakistan refugees settled in Bettiah subdivision came from 
districts of East Pakistan where jute is very commonly grown. The 
problem of resettlement of tlie displaced persons is still having its 
teething troubles, but once that stage is over it could be expected 
that the settled displaced persons will add to the agricultural 
prosperity of the district. 

The overall prosperity of the district will depend on a simulta- 
neous and healthy development of both urban and rural areas. 
There has already been a certain influence of the upgrading of some 
of the niral areas through the eltorts of Uie Community Projects, 
National Extension Service Blocks and a certain amount of decentrali- 
sation of administration to the Anchals and Gram Panchayats. The 
availability of cheap electricity in the rural areas will go a great ^'^ay 
in upgrading the life of the inhabitants in the nira) areas. The 
distria lives in the villages and the ruling force of the villages is in 
the hands of the tvoraen-folk. The ultimate problem is to educate 
and to enlighten the women-folk if the general upgrading of the 
community is to be solved. The Christian Missionaries were able to 
upgrade tlie life of the women of the Christian Church. Education 
has already been spread to the villages and there is no doubt that the 
beginning has been made to educate the women-folk but tliere is still 
a lot to be done. The Gandak Project which has now been decided 
upon ^vith tlie consent of Nepal Government will bring more irriga- 
tion, efectricuy, mdustnafisatfon and a general upgrading of all that 
constitute life. With the opening of the communications and 
particularly the air passage to Nepal through Raxaul, tliis district ivill 
play a large role in maintaining the good relationship of India witli 
Nepal. There is already a plan to extend the railways to Bhaisanlotan 
which irill lose its sylvan and rustic grandeur tvith the implementation 
of the Gandak Project. 


10 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 
Agricultural Populatiov 

The population of Charapann district is predominantly agricul- 
tural To arrive at the actual population dependent on agriculture 
have to lool» into the decennial census tables It may, ho^vever, 
be observed that owing to different methods of enumeration and 
occupational classification adopted in different census operation?, they 
do not exactly give comparable data 

According to the census of 1 891 the number of persons dependent 
on agriculture was 72 per cent of the total population But m his 
Final Report on Survey and Settlement Operations (1892—1899) 
C J Stevenson Moore observed that this percentage was nothing less 
than 85 According to the census tables of 1901 the percentage of 
population dependent on agriculture was just above 80 But this 
also appears to be an underesiimaic if the percentage of 90 as stated 
in the census of 1911 is taken as feirlv correct Mr J A Sueeney in 
his Final Report of the Revisional Survey and Settlement Operations 
(1913—1919) agreed with this percentage Since then this pcrcentige 
has continued to be more than 90 of the total poptilttion 

According to the census of 1951 the agricultural population of 
the distnct is subdivided into the following groups — 

Table I 



Males 

Females 

Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned 
and their dependents 

G.I5G09 

6,09 539 

Cultiv’atoTs of land wholly or mainly un- 
owTied and their dependents 

1.40.3GI 

1.41.97G 

Cultiv'ating labourers and their dependents 

4,16,271 

4,23,097 

Non-aillivating oivners of land agricultural 
rent receiim and thetr dependents 

7,S73 

G.406 


14G 
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The allied occupations o£ forestry, st^k ^sing, etc., give 
employment to very feiv penons as is seen in tlie following table 
taken from the census of 1951 


Table II. 


Name of allied 
occupations. 

Employers. 

Employees/ 

Independent 

workers. 

Total. 









JIales. Females. Males. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

0 

t. . . 



.. t 

IG 


17 

2. Forestry and 
^food cutting. 

4 

2 

4 

103 44 

Ill 

46 

a. Stock raising.. 


3 

34 24 

118 71 

152 

93 

4. Bearing of small 
animals and 
insects. 


1 


3 3 

3 

4 


The following table of 1951 census shows the number of persons 
who derive their secondary means of livelihood from agriculture 
which is quite sizeable 

Table III. 


Number of persons deriving their secondary means of livelihood 
from-^ 



Males. 

Females. 

Cultivation of owned land 

7,701 

5,253 

Cultivation of unoivned land 

9,032 

4,708 

Employment as cultivating labourers 

. . 35,324 

20,274 

Rent on agricultural land 

2,098 

563 


The figures in Table I show that the number of persons culti- 
vating their o^vn land is numerically the largest group followed by 
the groups of cultivating labourers, cultivators of uno^vned land and 
the agricultural rent-receivers, respectively. The recent land reforms 
measures must have changed the numerical structure leaving the 
overall picture as it was. 

The figures of Table II, particularly for for«try ^d stock-raising 
do not appear to be very correct. The extensive jungles and good 
pasturage in Champaran district might have attracted more persons 
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to forestry and sheep-rearing. But even conceding that there may have 
been some error the persons employed on these occupations ^vill not 
be very sizeable, changing the percentage of agricultural population. 

Importance of Rainfall, 


Rainfall has been the mok'ira'jwrtant factor' in India’s agricul- 
tural economy. Champaran is no exception to the rule. This 
district has also been subjected to the whims of monsoon so much so 
that in some years Champaran had a bountiful production due to 
sufficient rainfall and in others complete scarcity due to continued 
droughts. Mr. Stevenson-Moore, in his Final Report on 

Survey and Settlement Operations in Champaran during 1892—1899 
discusses about the importance of rainfall in Champaran's agricultural 
economy in the follotving manner 


“ Rainfall, as 1 have implied in my comments on the soils of the 
district, is the most important factor in the agricultural economy of 
Champaran. The importance cannot be better emphasised than by 
the following quotation from Mr. Macpherson’s famine report 

‘ The famine in Champaran was brought about by deficient and 
unfavourably distributed rainfall in 1895 and 1896.' 


'* The figures below show the normal distribution of rainfall over 
the several months of the year 


January 



Inches. 

.67 

February 



.38 

March 



.37 

April 



.77 

May 



2.59 

June 



8.19 

July 



11.57 

August 



11.94 

September 



9.30 

October 



3.54 

November 



.02 

December 



.21 


Grand Total . . . . 49.55 


"The heaviest fall comes bettveen June and September, when 
it is required by both the autumn and winter crops. Substantial 
rain is also required in May and October, in May for the solving of 
the autumn crops and in October to bring the aghani paddy to 
maturity and to supply moisture but not very essential. 

" Unfortunately, however, the rainfall of the district is extremely 
capricious sometimes varying very tvidely from the normal. The 
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normal rainfall given above also differs considerably from that noted 
for 1874 by Sir R. P. MacDonnell. as the following comparative table 


svill show 

January 


t 


1874. 

. .60 

1896. 

.67 

February 




.34 

.38 

March 




1.50 

.37 

April 




.45 

.77 

May 




2.98 

2.59 

June 




8.35 

8.19 

July 




n.75 

11.57 

August 




10.39 

11.94 

September 




11.93 

9.30 

October 




8.16 

3.54 

November 




0. 

.02 

December 




.35 

.21 


Total .. .. 56.0 49.5 


"*The difference of 7.25 inches in the totals is remarkable. It is 
mainly accounted for by the months of September ami October, the 
normal total for these two months in 1874 being 20.09, against 12.84 
Novembenlf it is true that the rainfall of tiiese two important months 
is growing lighter, it is a very evil sign. The normal for March in 
1874 too was one inch higher tiian now. ” 

After giving detailed rainfall figures for tlie two subdivisions 
Mr. Stenvenson-Moore, i.c.s., reviews the follo^ving for the district as 
a whole 

"The total annual fall ranges between 88.63 in 1893 and 30.84 
in 1896, the normal being 49.55. 1883 and 1884 were years of 
deficient rainfall but were followed by three consecutive years of 
very abundant rain reaching the maximum (61.80) in 1887. In 1888, 
however, there is a sudden drop to 38.63 followed by an equally 
unusual rise to 78.44 in 1889. The record of 88.63 ^vas reached in 
1893. In 1894, again the fall was slightly short, succeeded by an 
abnormal rise to 64.92 in 1895. In the year that led to the great 
famine, 1896, the total fall was only 30.84 inches. 

" Taking individual months too the variations are most startling. 
The critical months of the year are June to October. Now the 
normal fall for June is 8.19, but in June 1886 only 4.11 inches fell, 
while 22.39 inches were recorded in the corresponding month of 1889. 
Similarly July varies benveen 6.30 of 1894 and 31.92 of 1893, against 
the normal fall of 11.57. Perhaj^ September is the most capricious 
of all going so low as .78 in 1883, whilst rising to 29.88 in 1896, 
against the normal 9.30. Extreme variations are noticeable in every 
month with the results that even where the total rainfall readies the 
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normal it may be so unreasonably distnbuted as to cause acute 
distress The following quotation from Mr Macpherson's report 
fully illustrates this point — 

“Although the rainfall of 1895 to 18D6 tvas above the normal 
by 17 5 per cent, it was badly distnbuted It was on the whole 
favourable for the crops until August, but it ceased prematurely none 
falling after the 21st of September and not even m the hathtya 
astensm when good rain is considered essential for the autumn rice 
crop, and for providing moisture for the rabt and indigo crops 
There was moreover practically no ram at all throughout the cold 
weather, the total fell from October to March inclusive, amounting 
to only half an mcli 

‘ In both the femme years 1873 74 and 1896 97 there were senous 
deficiencies m the rainfall, from May to October 14 10 inches, or 
30 per cent, below the normal in the former, and 19 19 indies, or 
over 40 per cent m the latter As Mr Maepherson puts it ‘The 
inevitable results in both the cases were acute, widespread and long 
distress ’ 

“The rainfall of the Champaran district is heavier than that of 
any other distna of the Biliar Division Owing to this and to the 
general character of the soil, the Champaran ratynts place a most 
absolute reliance on u. and make little efiort, tovsards extrineous 
means to guard against its failure But it is very capricious, and 
though as a consequence distress pa^-s periodical visits to the more 
susceptible parts of the disinct, the cultivators are not spursed into 
effort and their absolute faitli in the monsoon s beneficence remains 
unshaken No wonder then that the records of the ram gauge are 
most anxiously watched by the Collector of Champaran 

This exclusive dependence upon rainfall for agricultural purposes 
continued even to later years and Mr L S S O Malley m his District 
Ga 2 et!eer /«>?• Champaran pnhissited jn J997 c»h5ej->ed as — 

“For the bhadai and late nee harvests the distribution roost 
favourable to agriculture the husbandman s year is when premonitory 
showers falling m May or early in June, facilitate that spade 
husbandry which, to secure a really good crop most precede ploughing 
operations The ram in the end of June and m July should be heavy 
Then should come an interval of comparatively fair vseather, m which 
weeding operations may be successfully prosecuted The September 
rams must be heavy, shading off into fine weather with October 
showers On the sufficiency of the September rams, more than of 
any other month, depends the character of the winter nee crop 
Finally, penodic showers from December to February inclusive are 
essential to a good rabt harvest (A P Mcdonnel, Foodgrains Supply 
of Bihar and Bengal, Calcutta, 1876) 

“ Owing to the absence of artificial imgatioii the cultiv'aton of 
Champaran are at a disadvantage, as compared with other parts of 
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Bihar. Usually the district is blessed with sufficient natural moisture, 
for the rainfall is heavy in normal years. Unfortunately, however, it 
is exceedingly capricious extreme variations occurring with tlie result 
that even when the total amount reaches the normal, it may be so 
unfavourably distributed as to cause a failure on the crops. The most 
critical months of tlie year are June to October, and the rainfall in 
the hathiya asterism at the end of September is the most important 
in the year, for not only is it required to Spring the winter rice to 
maturity but also to provide for the sowing of the rdbi crops.” 

Mr. J. A. Sweeney, in his Final Report on the Revisional 
Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of Champaran 
during 1913— 1919, published in 1922 without going into mudi detail 
about the vagaries of monsoon in the district, nevertheless mentions 
that ” rainfall is still a factor of enormous importance in agricultural 
economy ”. 

Not only during the time of settlement operations of the district 
by Mr. C, J. Stev'enson-Moore that the rainfall was capricious and 
varied widely from the normal, the same trend has been continued 
dovm to our times. In 1874 tlie normal rainfall was 5C.80 inches 
whicli went down in 1896 as low as 49.55 inches. This was considered 
by Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore as very ominous as the rainfall for the 
viul months of September and October began to show lighter 
showers, which were 12.84 inches as against 20.09 inches in 1874. The 
situation now can be realised from tlic fact tJiat in the months of 
September and October the rainfall inches were 4.74 and 0.07 in 
1950-51, .3.74 and 0.36 in 1951-52, 11.40 and 0.52 m 1952-53, 9.57 and 
0.63 in 1953-54, 4.31 and 0.97 in 1954-55 and 13.66 and 0.6G in 
1955-56, respectively. Out of six years four years show abnormally 
low rainfall in the months of September and October when rainfall 
is absolutely essential to bring the aghani paddy to maturity and to 
supply moisture for the sowing of spring crops. Following is the 
chart showing average rainfall in inches in Champaran from 1936-37 
to 1955-56 

Table I. 


Statetnent showiug the average rainfall in inches in Champaran 
from 1936-37 to 1955-56.* 



Average 

Year. 

Rainfall in 


inches. 

1936-37 

72.26 

1937-38 

56.57 

1938-39 

72.11 

1939-40 

47.27 


* The Bihar SlcMJica} Uand'Booh, 19S3, pp. J4-15 and S/aiis/icaJ Uarul'Book. 
1955, pp. 16-17. 
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Year 

Average 
Rainfall in 
inches 

1940-41 

50 34 

1941-42 

57 S2 

1942-43 

44 25 

1943-44 

47 22 

1944-45 

49 28 

194546 

43 06 

194647 

59 62 

1947-48 

52 49 

194849 

55 38 

1949 50 

55 92 

1950 51 

48 35 

195152 

.. 5156 

1952 53 

60 78 

1953 54 

59 38 

1954 55 

51 41 

1955 56 

62 51 

The average normal annual rainfall being 56 18 inches 


The total annual rainfall ranges betu-een 72 26 jnches m 1936 37 
and 43 06 m 1945-46, the normal being 56 18 inches 1936 37, 
1937 38 and 1938 39 were years of abundant rainfall but were followed 
by the two years of 1939-40 and 1940-41 when the rainfall average 
were below the normal In 1941-42 the rainfall reaches a slightly 
higher than the normal figure but was followed by four years of 
extremely deficrent rainfall, ahvays remaining far below the average 
normal figure, the figures being 44 25, 47 22, 49 28 and the lowest 
figure of 43 06 respectively In 1946-47 the rainfall was somewhat 
satisfactory and again went dorvn to 5249 in 1947-48, 55 38 m 1948-49, 
55 92 in 1949 50, 48 35 m 1950 51 and 5156 in 1951 52 From 
1952 53 the rainfall again readied a satisfactory incidence excepting 
for the year m 1954 55 when the total fall svas 51 41 inches only 

The district, therefore, suffered alternately between floods in the 
years when there were excessive fall and draughts and as a result wide 
spread scarcity in those years when the fall was absolutely inadequate 

The individual months too show great variations Following is 
the statement showing rainfall m inches m Champann from 19'50 51 
to 1955 56 ~ 




Table 11. 

Statement showing monthly rahifatt in inches in Champaran from 1950-51 to 1955-56. 



I>|i, In.iii. 
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I£ the above table is scnitmised with the help of the table put 
in below showing normal rainfoll for each month in Champaran (in 
inches) and also with the statement showing figures for the years 1874 
and 1896 (given before) the vagaries of the monsoon and the dange- 
rous trend for uneven distribution of rainfall will be apparent ~ 

Table III • 

Statement showing normal rainfall each month in Champaran 
(in inches) 


March 0 49 

April 0 68 

May 2 47 

June 9 17 

July 15 66 

August 13 30 

September 10 4! 

October 2 37 

November 0 28 

December 0 18 

January 0 47 

February 0 70 


For the month of June (when the rainfall is needed for autumn 
crop) the rainfall was 835 in 2874, 421 m 1886 2239 m 1889, 8 29 
in 1896 and 9 17 in 1955 Similarly for July the rainfall was 11 75 
in 1874, 31 92 m 1893 630 in 1894 11 57 m 1896 and 1155 m 
1955 These wide variations due to imbalanced distribution of 
rainfall cause acute distress 

Land Utjusation 

The district was full of forests before According to the census 
of 195L the present area of the district is 3 525 sguare miles or 
20,56 000 acres The area assessed by Todar Mai in 1582 was only 
155 square miles Dunng the next two centuries there was a great 
progress in reclamation of lands and in 1790 we find that an area 
of 1,041 square miles had been assessed From 1793 when the 
Permanent Settlement took place to 1845, when the reienue survey 
was done, the progress in cultivation was very rapid In 1879 it was 
estimated that 67 per cent of the area of the distnct had come under 
cultivation By 1907 about 70 per cent of the area had been brought 
under the plough 

In the Report of the Revisional Survey and Settlement (1913— 
1919), Mr Sweeney, Settlement Officer had observed that 69 per 
cent of area of the district excluding the hills and forests was under 
cultivaton The total area of the district, as mentioned in this report, 
consisted of 2,77,735 acres, excluding about 290 square miles of hills 

* Vide Bihar Statistical Hand Boofe 1955, p 20 
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and forests. There has been no further settlement after 1919 and a 
valuable Source of information regarding land utilisation since 1919 
has thus been denied. 

There have, however, been sample and other surv'eys from 
Agriculture Statistics Section of the State Government. The Direc- 
torate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Bihar, has 
published Bihar Statistical Hand-Book of 1953, giving the results of 
such surveys. The following table of land utilisation is from that 
publication 

Table IV. 

During 1952-53 {inthousand of acres). 


Forest . . . . . . . . 108 

Not available for cultivation . . . . 288 

Other uncultivated land excluding current fallo v 148 
Current fallow .. .. .. 221 

Net area sotm .. .. .. 1,499 

Total area of the district . . . . . . 2,264 

Bhadai crops . . . . . . . . 507 

Aghani crops ! . . . . . . . 826 

Babi crops . . . . . . . . 549 

Fruits . . . . . . . . 40 

Potatoes . . . . . . . . 3 

Vegetables including root crops . . . . 19 

Total area soun . . . . . . 1,944 

Area sotsm more than once . . . . 445 


According to this table the area of the district has increased by 
about 187 thousand acres over the acreage calculated by Mr. Sweeney. 
These figures appear to include the forest and hills. The net area 
under cultivation is over 80 per cent of the total area of the district, 
excluding forest and hills. This is a distinct advance since 1919 
when Mr. Sweeney found that 69 per cent of the total area was under 
the plough. 

The above table (Table will show tliat the double cropped 
area forms nearly 30 per cent of the net cropped area. It may be 
mentioned, however, that any comparison of the areas under different 
crops in different years would be rather far-fetched as the growing 
of different crops from year to year depends on various factors, chiefly 
rainfall which is rather unccnain. There ha>e also been cases where 
cultis’ation of particular crops has declined. Indigo, which used to 
be grown on a large scale in the district at tlie instance of the 
European planters, has completely died out. There ivas a time when 
it covered an area of 96,000 acres. This acreage declined to 47,800 
acres in 1905 and to 38,600 acres in 1906. Partially because of the 
synthetic indigo at a cheaper price and the campaign against tlie 
oppressions of the indigo planters, indigo cultmtion rapidly declined 
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In tire early thirties it completely died out. Lalsanali i\as the last 
concern to grow and manufacture indigo The consolidated blocks 
of land uhich gre\v mdigo arc no\s growino; sugarcane and other 
crops Another crop that used to be very ettensiscly groivu in the 
district uas poppy Letter no 48, dated the 24th November 1854, 
from F A Glover, Joint Magistrate, Clnniparan, to the Coinniis* 
sioner of Revenue, Patna Division, mentions that opium was grown 
in a very large amount m the district, the average outturn being 
14,000 to 10,000 maimds It was a fivounte crop with tlie ryots 
although zamindars bothered them very much by charging enlnnced 
rents However, the area under this crop at tint time Ins not been 
mentioned At the Survey and Settlement of 1892—1899 it was found 
to be growm on 54,000 acres But the area gradually declined largely 
owing to the competition of more paying crop and the area under 
this crop had fallen to 47,000 acres m 1905*06 Poppy cultivation 
has practically died out from the district now The latest figures for 
land utilisation are as follows 

Statemefit s/iowtng the classification oj areas (in thousand acres) 
during 1953 54. 1934 55 and 1955 50 • 





I 

1 

e 


u 
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% 

<9 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 15 

1953 64 

1,03 

3 01 

t.ll 

2 05 

15,43 22 04 

4 41 

7,94 

6 90 

42 

6 

24 

19 99 4 58 

1934 55 

102 

318 

1,27 

1 87 

16 29 22 64 

4 63 

7 72 

4 91 

34 

6 

25 

17,90 2 61 

3955 66 

1,69 

3 91 

1,49 

2,74 

12,13 22 64 

6 59 

6 06 

6 16 

41 

8 

11 

19 30 7,69 


A scrutiny of the statement will show that generally agncultural 
condition is still unsteady and as is dependant upon various factors 
the figures of areas under respective crops show alternatively nse and 
fall Forest area reaches the peak in 1955 56 though, in the previous 
years it is less by 67,000 of acres This is really a queer figure became 
It IS incredible that forest area can vary so widely from year to year 
The area not available for cultivation also shows an upward trend 
and rises by another 1,03,000 acres from the 1952-53 figures to 1955 5b 


* Vide Bihar Statistical Hand Book, 1955, pp 24 — 26 
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figures. The figure for other uncultivated: land excluding current 
fallow falling in 1953-54 and 1954-55 again rises to the level of 1952-53 
figure in the year 1955-56. Current fallow in 1955-56 also shows 
a distinct increase tliough it also readied a low figure in the preceding 
two years. Net area somi, hotvever, records a steep drop in 1955-56 
from the 1952-53 figure. From the figure for the area under bhadai 
crops in 1952-53, the two succeeding ycai? fall perceptively but again 
leaps up in 1955-56 by more than 52,000 of acres. In 1952-53 the 
area under aghani crops was 8,26,000 acres but it shows a steady 
decline and reaches the figure of 6,96,000 acres in 1955-56. Tlie area 
under rahi crops rises and falls alternately and reaches the figure of 

6.15.000 acres m 1955-56 showing an increase of 1,24,000 acres more 
over the figure for preceding year though remaining much less tlian 
the figure for 1953-54 when it reached the figure of 6,90,000 acres. The 
area under fruits shows a decline in 1954-55 only but othenvise 
remains steady. The figure for the area under potatoes distinctly 
rises from 3,000 acres in 1952-53 to 8,000 acres in 1955-56. There 
is a marked fall in the figure for the area under vegetables including 
root crops, from 19,000 acres in 1952-53, 24.000 acres in 1953-54 and 

25.000 aaes in 1954-55. it falls to only 11,000 acres in 1955-56. The 
figure for the total sown area also fluctuates and after a marked fall 
of 2,09,000 acres in 1954-55 it again recoups and reaches the figure 
of 19,30,000 in 1955-56. The average, hotvever, remains normal. 
The area sown more than once rises from 4,45,000 acres in 1952-53 
to 7,69,000 in 1955-56 thus increasing in a very marked way. It, 
however, shows a decline only in 1954*55, i.e., 2,61,000 acres. 

Agricultural Pattern. 

A picture of agricultural .pattern sixty years ago will be apparent 
from the following extract from the Final Report on the Sur\'ey 
and Settlement Operations in the Champaran District conducted by 
C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Esq., i.c.s., during 1892—1899 and published in 
1900. 


“ The extent and percentage of net cropped area appropriated 
to each harvest, the area tivice cropped, the total net cropped area, 
and the percentage of it that is irri^ted are as follows 


iJftadaK 

Afjhani, 

Bahi, 

Twice cropped. 


Percentage 
Area of net 
cropped 
area. 

Fercentago 
Area. of net 

cropped 
area. 

Percentage 
Area. of net 
cropped 
area. 

Peroontage cropped percen- 
Area of net area. tege. 

cropped 
area. 

1 2 

3 4 

6 0 

7 8 

9 10 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

0,61,437 • 46 

6,66,270 33 

7,99,622 55 

5,72,070 39 

14,47,668 2 
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The most noticeable points tvith regard to these figures is the 
very large arp under bhaaai (46 per cent), the somewhat small area 
under aghani (38 per cent), the large area under rabi, and the large 
area twice cropped. These percentages, at first sight, might 
encourage the supposition that Champaran is a great rabt producing 
area like the South part of Tirluit bordering on tlie Ganges. But 
this is far from tlie truth. Much of the rabi area is covered with 
grass, khesari and other cheap crops, such as only the poorest will eat. 
It ^vill, therefore, be necessarj' to examine the figures in further detail 
in order to arrive at a just idea of the district aCTicultural resources; 
but before doing so, a comparison of the figures already furnished with 
those relumed by some neighbouring districts may not be without 
interest 



Total area 

Net cropped 

area. 

Bhadai. 

Serial Xamo of 

no, diatriet. 

for which 
statistics 
were 
prepated. 

Area Porcent- 

In nge of 

acres. total 

oroa. 

Area 

in 

acres 

Percent- 
age of net 
cropped 
area. 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 Champaran 

20,79.815 1 

14.47.669 

70 

6,64.437 

40 

2 MuzatTarpur 

I9.4I.2S4 

15.55.291 

89 

5,94.$6S 

38 

3 Qaya 

3.72,508 

2,46.731 

66 

15.288 

6 

4 Xorth Monghyr. 

. 30,339 

24,410 

80 

8.038 

37 


Aghani 


Twice cropped. 

Irrigated, 

Area Frecent* 

iQ age of net 

acres. cropped 

area. 

Area Percent- 

in oge of net 

acres. cropped 

area. 

Area Percent- 

iQ age of net 

acres cropped 

area. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Percent- 
age of net 
cropped 

S 0 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

6,S6,279 38 

7,90,622 65 

5.72,670 

39 

27,829 

2 

7,47,606 48 

0,36,039 60 

7,23,022 

46 

29,828 

2 

1,34,252 64 

1,50.320 61 

63,126 

21 

1,37,931 

60 

8,031 33 

12,354 51 

4.913 

20 

87 

3 


-Gaya is largely a one cropped district, and for its one crop depends 
mainly on artificial irrigation. The conditions of North Monghyr 
and Muzaffarpur are probably more similar than these figures would 
•sho^v. The North Monghyr statistics are for the Narhan estate only. 
The bhadai area in Champaran is very much greater than in 
Muzaffarpur, while the aghani area is smaller. Yet a local observer 
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•would saj, without hesitation, that Champaran is more distinctively 
2 nce-gromng district than Muza£Earpur. The explanation is that 
Champaran, being much exposed to inundation, grows much oE its 
paddy as an autumn crop, and this accounts for the large area desotcd 
to this hardest The area under rabi and twice crop^d is consi- 
derabl) less in Champaran than in Afuza/fiarpur, and at the same time 
It is less remunerathe. 


For the Champaran district taken alone the statistics of the 
relative importance of the different harvests and oE irrigation are, 
thana by tliana as follows 


Ssnal Kama ol thatia 
no 

Total 
aroa in 
acrei 

Xct cropped area 

SAadai. 


Acres Percent- Areo Percent- 

age to total ago to net 

area cropped 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

1 Bagaha . 

3,99.272 

1.08.823 

50 

80,010 

43 

S Shilcar|)ar .. 

3,54,938 

2.44,781 

69 

64,461 

34 

a B)Uiah 

3,00,139 

2.43,139 

69 

1,20,621 

50 

Total B'itialt Subiivuion . 11,00.909 

0.86.743 

62 

2,91,092 

42 

4 Adapur 

1,43.40! 

1.22.193 

85 

65,337 

54 

A Dimka 

2.U.S28 

1.77,840 

83 

86,260 

49 

C Vlotdian . 

1.85.180 

1,31,337 

71 

02.716 

48 

7 QobtndgAn] .. 

1,82,689 

1.27,063 

70 

67,133 

52 

4 KfMtta 

1,74,842 

1,38,468 

79 

66,410 

48 

9 Ma lluibani 

78 200 

63,116 

81 

25,427 

40 

Total Sadar Subimiioa . 9,'48 810 

7,00,925 

78 

3.13,345 

49 

Gravd Total 

20,79,815 

11.47,608 

70 

6.64,437 

46 




Tmeo cropped 

Irrigated 

area 

Area 

r<?rccnt* 

Area Percent Area 

Percent- 

Area Percent 


azo to net 

ago lo not 

ago to ne 

ago to net 


cropped 

cropped 

cropped 

cropped. 

8 

9 

10 

U 12 

13 

14 

18 

70.l9i 

39 

1.00 029 

S4 69 908 

35 

7.002 


1,23,593 

■>o 

1,3I.4'>9 

04 94.771 

39 

11.201 


93,07i 

S3 

1,24,748 

51 97 302 

39 

C22 


2.9.*.857 

43 

3,62,777 

53 2,59.981 

33 

18.828 

3 

4S 423 

40 

78 624 

01 70,241 

57 

076 

4 

04 07i 

30 

1. 13420 

Cl 85.015 

43 

2.912 

2 

33 317 

2 > 

82,966 

63 47,062 

39 

1,044 


43 971 

34 

03 0«i0 

49 40 124 

36 

37 


90 473 

30 

60 813 

44 39.203 

28 



23 290 

37 

37.914 

CO 23.539 

37 

2 


2 63 422 

33 

4,36 847 

67 3.12.089 

41 

9,001 

1 

5 50^279 

39 

HHiifli 

55 5,72.670 

40 

27,829 

2 
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The differences in the percentages of the nvo subdivisions are 
noticeable Bettiah has 42 per cent under bhadat, the Sadar 49 per 
cent under ivinter crops, Bettiah has 43 per cent, while the Sadar has 
only 35 per cent but under rabt, on the other hand, the Sadar has 
57 per cent, against Bettiah s 53 per cent, and the twice-cropped area 
m the Sadar is consequently greater than m Bettiah The irrigated 
area m Bettiah subdivision is nearly 3 per cent as against only 1 per 
cent m the Sadar The aghant harvest consists mainly, of course, of 
winter rice It folloivs, then, that winter rice is a more predominating 
crop in the Bettiah than m the Sadr subdivision \ similar distmc 
tion has been noticed between the northern half and the southern 
half of Muzaffarpur, but there is this difference, tliat while in South 
Muzaffarpur, the large bhadat area is occupied largely by maize etc , 
valuable crops themselves which form the first crops to the better 
class of rabi crops, in South Champaran, the predominating bhadat 
area is largely covered with autumn rice, the second crop to which 
IS often of an inferior class Thus, to gain a clear idea of their 
respective resourcefulness in the face of adverse seasons it will be 
necessary to compare the relative nee areas of the two distncts. 
irrespective of harvests 

A glance at the detailed thana statement mil shovs' that Adapur, 
with 54 per cent and Govindganj with 52 per cent of net cropped 
area under bhadai, show a very marked predominance of autumn 
crops Adapur s chief autumn crop is early nee Gobmdganj has 
considerable upland and at the same time subject to inundation 
early in the season Bettiah, which also contains considerable upland 
comes next then Dhaka with 49 per cent, under bhadai, consisting 
mainly of early rice on tlie portion of it bordenng on Adapur It 
IS noticeable that the bhadat area is only 40 per cent of the net 
cropped area in Madhuban whereas it is 43 per cent in Bagaha 
Madhuban, bordenng on Tirhut, has little land exposed to early 
inundation, while the southern portion of Bagaha contains much 
dtara where bhadat crops are grown In the northern half of Bagaha, 
there are practically no autumn crops and its condition approximate 
to those of Shikarpur, which returns only 35 per cent under this head 

Turning to the proportion of net cropped area under aghant, 
we find the above position largely reversed Shikarpur heads the list 
with 50 per cent, and that Adapur does not end it, shows how 
remarkably fertile that thana is On the contrary, we find Adapur 
in spite of Its large bhadai area follows Shikarpur witli 40 per cent 
or 2 per cent above the district average, under aghant With 
reference to the contrast between the agricultural conditions m 
Shikarpur and Adapur, Mr Kerr writes The importance of this 
contrast lies in the fact that it is well knov\m that Shikarpur is the area 
in the distnct most liable to famine, while Adapur is always the least 
affected Shikarpur, with its dependence on the aghant harvest. 
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feels at once the least failure of jamfall, and has no rabt crops of 
an) \alue to look forward to help it to ^e through the )ear following 
a short og/iani harvest, whereas, in Adapur, the rich bhadai crop is 
reaped at the beginning of September, so that, even if the Iiathiya 
rams fail, it is no great matter while there is always the prospect of 
a good rabt crop on the high bhadat land later on In the recent 
famine, Shikarpur was the thana first and most severely affected, and 
relief had to be continued there long after it had been closed in other 
parts Adapur, on the other hand, ivas only comparatiiely slightly 
affected so far as the cultivators were concerned, and m many parts 
of It very little relief had to be given After Adapur, Bettiah and 
Bagaha return the largest percentage The Bettiah subdivision is 
considerably larger ilian the Sadar subdivision, and its three thanas, 
if v\e Ignore Adapur, contain the hipest percentage under aghani, 
indicating the extent to which the northern half of this district is 
dependent on its nee crop Adapur, too belongs to the same 
ph)'sical division In Dhaka Kesaria and Madhuban the proportion 
of area under agham is much the same, viz, about 36 per cent, and 
Gobindganj with 2 per cent less, has the smallest area but one under 
aghanit having been shown to have the largest area but one under 
uliadat Motihari thana with only 25 per cent of its net cropped 
area covered by aghani crops, closes the list Gobindganj has a large 
area under winter nee m the chatirs near Arcraj Motihan is almost 
entirely upland 

Conclusions deducible from the relative proportion of area under 
rabt, are largely discounted by the fact that rabt of a kind is usually 
grown on winter rice land, but it is of a very poor kind No man 
in his senses would grow wheat in a field from which he lias cropped 
paddy In sliort, it is the quality of tlie rabt grown not its quantity, 
that has to be considered Nevertheless the Sadar subdivision, in 
whicii alone are valuable rabt crops cultivated to any extent, returns 
a large percentage of area under them than the Bettiah subdivision 
Needless to say, Adapur with so large a percentage of area under 
bhadat and aghani, heads the list whidi 64 per cent of its area under 
rabt, and so much ns 57 per cent of its area twice cropped This 
extraordinarily fertile tract has been reclaimed quite within modem 
tunes Dhaka and Motihan come next with 1 per cent less under 
rabt and Madhuban fourth with CO per cent of its net cropped area 
so occupied that tlie three thanas of die Bettiah subdivision should 
return a larger area under rolu than Gobindganj and Kesana 
confirms what I have said that mere quantity is little index of the 
wcaltli deniable from this hanest, and the same remark necessarily 
applies to the proportion of net cropped area which is returned as 
tw ice cropped 

Mr J A Sweeney, ics, m his Final Report on the Revisional 
Simey and Settlement Operations dunng 1913—1919, published in 
11 36 Rer 
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1922, has dealt with the agricultural pattern in the following 
paragraphs 

"District area.—Xt is unnecessary to enter again into the question 
of the district area which was dealt with at length in Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s report. The area for which the statistics have been compiled 
in the present operations is precisely the same, though the Bgures 
obtained by summation of fields are, as might be expected, somewhat 
di^erent horn the hgures of JS98- 

The statement below compares the figures in acres for the two 
settlements 


Thana. 

Area, last 
settlement. 

Area, present 
settlement. 

Shikarpur 

3.54,558 

3,58,492 

Bagaha 

3,96,272 

3,83,151 

Bettiah 

3,50,139 

5,57,556 

Bettiah Subdivision Total . , 

11,00,969 

10,99,199 

Madhuban 

78,206 

79.931 

Adapur 

1,43,401 

1,45,085 

Dhaka 

2.14,528 

2,15,351 

Kesaria 

‘ 1,74,842 

1,71,899 

Gobindganj 

1,82,689 

1,82.628 

Motihari 

1,85,180 

1,83,662 

• Sadr Subdivision Total .. 

9,78,846 

9.78.536 

District Total 

20,79,815 

20,77,735 


The considerable differences in the two sets of areas for Bettiah 
subdivision are mainly due to the transfer, since 1898, of 38 villages 
from Bagaha to Bettiah, and 10 villages from Bagaha to Shikarpur. 
The other differences are due to inevitable variation in the two series 
of area extraction, each of rvhich, however, had to agree, rrithm 2 per 
cent, rvith the unvarying U. T. areas (with off sets) of the individual 
village units. 

Fields and hoIdings—Defect in statistical system.— The new 
record-of-rights comprises 34,37,531 plots as against 28,07,976 in the 
old record, an increase of 22 per cent. The average size of tfie plot 
has decreased from .74 acre to ,60 acre. These results follow 
inevitably from transfers and from the pressure of increased popula- 
tion. There is,, as we found later in Sanm, a limit beyond which 
the subdivision of fielth is un^onomical, and does not proceed, but 
^Cfiam'^ian district^ is' still far”from this 'stage of development, and 
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the officers of the next revision may expect again an increase of 
20 per cent in the fields, and a corresponding fall in tlieir average 
size. The areas of holdings are much more important, but unfortu- 
nately the present system of statistics does not give an accurate account 
of the feels. What tve really require to know is the average size 
of a raiyat’s holding. Under the present system figures are compiled 
for khatians, which do not necessarily, or in fact, represent complete 
holdings. In the fint place a raiyat may liave produce-rented land 
in addition to his cash-rented holding. He will therefore get 
two hhatians. Again he may hold land in two villages and for each 
village he will get a separate khatian, or set of khatians. Finally 
the raipt may have several “ jamabandis ” or the same joint family 
may have several jamabandis in different names, for all of which 
separate k/iatiatis are prepared. The statements based on khatians, 
therefore, do not enable us to measure die property of the raipt, and 
I diink it would be well in future operations, especially in view of 
the need for a reliable franchise roll, to prepare in addition to the 
khatian icrij, a ra'tyaUvar terij bringing together for each raiyat, or 
joint family, the whole of the land held by him or it. It may be 
urged, and it is conceded, tliat there are serious difficulties in the 
carrying out of this project. The facts remain, however, that our 
present statistics are defective in a most important particular, and 
that the compilation of such a tertj, if difficult, is possible. 

The cultivated area— Out of tlie total area, 20,77,735 acres of 
the district, 14,29,859 acres or 69 per cent are cultivated, while 
6,47,875 acres or 31 per cent are uncultivated. These figures, of course, 
exclude the 290 square miles of hill and jungle in the north of the 
district that have not been cadastrally Surveyed. 


The folloiving statement compares the results of the last and the 
present settlements 



Last. 

settlement. 

Present 

settlement. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Cultivated area , . 

14,47.668 

14,29.859 

Percentage 

70 

69 

Uncultivated area 

6,32,147 

6,47,875 

Percentage 

30 

31 

Total . . 

20,79,815 

20,77,735 


■While, for reasons already described, it is not practicable to 
adopt the nominal difference in cultivated area, i.e., 17,809 acres, as 
the real decrease in cuitiNatfon, the comparison of percentages shoivs 
beyond doubt that there has been a real decrease, though it is not 
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considerable Tlie explanation is simple enough On the one Innd, 
something o\er 8,000 acres of cuUi\atcd land lias been acquired since 
the last settlement for vaihvays and canals, and has thus become uasie, 
and on the other hand, natural development has been arrested at first 
by the depression follo^vjng tlie famine of J897 and tlie setback m 
population that it caused, and later by a long period of agramn 
trouble which, it is hoped, has noiv ended ffiere liave been 
additional causes in the disappointing immigration due to the 
threatening agrarian outlook, tlie evil repute ot the climate in the 
thanas VNhere there is most room for expansion, and the lightness of 
the soil in some of the central thanas 


The figures below compare the percentage of cultirated and 
uncultivated land in the several thanas in the two settlements — 


Thaim 

Ciihnatixl 

Urculii\aft>d 

ha*t 

Pfiisant 

sotthm-inc 

L)<(( 

Pri«'*onl 
em lit 

Shikarpur 

.. 69 01 

6" 

30 90 

33 


^0 17 

49 00 

40^3 

30 ^0 

UdttI til 

. 69 II 

71 

30 oO 

29 

DiSttiaU aulxlivuion 

C2 

C2 33 

37 02 

3",^7 

itadhuban 

8070 

77 '0 

11130 

22 10 

A<ltipur 

RaCl 

8^ II 

11 70 

14 90 

DluiLn . 

82 90 

83 DO 

17 10 

1C 10 

Kesana 

79“0 

"0 30 

20 30 

23 70 

Oobindgaiij 

7001 

C'» 

29 DO 

3j 

^irotduiri 

70 92 

CD SO 

29 09 

30 SO 

Sadar sulxIiMiion 

77 74 

7C 

22^0 

24 


Tltc Bcttnh subdiiision, wfiich funiishcd ncarlj all tlie land 
acquit^ for raihs“i)*s and canals, has maintained ns percentage of 
cultiration, and in fact, there has been a decided adv-ance in Betttafi 
lhana The Sadar subdivision, v\iih the exception of the Adapur and 
Dhaka thanas, shows a decided decline 

The uncitUivaled has been seen alrcaclj that C.47,875 

acres or 31 per cent of the district area is uncultivated 

Out of this 43,085 acres arc current fallow, while 3,81,753 acres 
or 18 |Kr cent, arc cuhivaihlc. The area of current fallow has 
dcchneti since the last settlement, while the area available for tlic 
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expansion of cultivation remains practically the same Turning to 
the thanas we find that Bagalia has the enormous proportion of 34 per 
cent of Its total area available for cultivation There is similarly 
room for great expansion in Shikarpur and Betuah the available land 
being mainly either old fallow or cultivable jungle 

The question of grazing grounds —There is one important 
consideration however, that affects the expansion of cultivation In 
parts of the district there is too little waste land left to furnish 
grazing grounds for village cattle and the want is now evidenced by 
disputes between landlord and tenant on this subject The Cham 
paran Agrarian Committee noticed the want and recommended that 
reasonable areas of waste land should be set aside for cattle The 
Bettiah estate has already taken ste{« on this recommendation but 
It IS practically certain that other landlords will not see their way 
to take similar action In a well regulated agricultural community, 
It IS reasonable to suppose that 10 per cent of the land would be set 
aside a grazing ground for cattle Land suitable for grazing is 
ordinanly culturable and the culti\able area is as tvc have seen 
18 per cent On this reasoning it would appear tliat the area available 
for agncultural expansion assuming tliat proper regard is paid to 
grazing facilities is not considerable The facts are hotvcver that, 
except in the Bettiah Estate kham and thikadari villages the district 
iitfill tend towards the system prevailing m most parts of North Bihir, 
by which all cultivable lands arc gradually taken up and cattle are 
mainly trough fed In any case the areas available for cultivation m 
the nortliem thanas are still very considerable and it is to be hoped 
that the climate will improve with the advance of the plough 

Harvests and imgafion— The folloiving statement shows the 
distribution of area under the three harvests and the proportion 
irrigated according to the present and last settlements — 


Bhadai Aghanx Ea&t Tw cocroppod 




1 

3 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

0 10 

11 

6 62 727 

46 

5 89 OSS 

41 - 96 922 

65 

6 61 337 

47 

14 29 869 8 

Present settle 









ment 

664 437 

46 

5 66 379 

38 7 99 622 

55 

6 72 8"0 

39 

14 47 668 2 

Lost settlement 


d 

4 
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The increased area under aghani crops and twice cropped is due 
to a large extent to the increased facilities for irrigation The large 
figure for rabi requires a word of explanation, as u is deceptive The 
rabt cultivation m Shikarpur and Bagaha, and to a less extent in 
Bettiah, is very careless and unproductive, as seeds are cast in the 
growing dhan and left tvithout any further care to grow up a sparse 
crop when the dhan is removed The crop experiments may 
illustrate this, as the rabt results in those thanas were almost negligible 
The irrigated area has increased by about 300 per cent since the 
last settlement, the present area being 1,16,117 acres as against 27,829 
acres The figure 1,16,117 acres, hoivever, does not give a complete 
idea of the irrigation system, as it covers only the area found irrigated 
by artificial means during die survey, which took place m a year of 
exceptionally favourable rainfall I have already shown in para 
graph 9 that the canal system now commands, and can irrigate, 
3,06,800 acres, so that m reality 21 per cent of the net cropped area 
IS entirely protected, or 52 per cent of the area under aghani, which 
is die mam crop to be protected 

IKefJs—The fewness of wells in Champaran is sinking There 
are only 16,426 in the district, the Bettiah subdivision having only 
5,537 The reason, of course, is die abundance of water available 
from other sources, lakes, nveis and jhtls 

The Crops 

JJjce— The officially recognized staple food crops of the district 
are rice and maize, the fluctuating values of which have been 
considered in a previous chapter The area under rice has increased 
since 1898, the figures being last settlement 7,82,661 acres or 54 per 
cent of net cropped area, and present settlement 8,58 631 acres or 
60 per cent 

The increase is due to the extension of imgation Rice is the 
chief crop of the district, and it is now so protected that a serious 
famine is impossible 

Bhadm crops— Aher rice the chief crops of the autumn harvest 
are maize, which covers 1,59,984 acres or 11 per cent of the net 
cropped area, and kodo, winch accounts for 1,19,681 acres or 8 per 
cent The corresponding percentages at the last settlement were 
8 28 and 7 75, so that there has been an increase here also Indigo 
has practically disappeared, for causes that have been desenbed 
already 

Agham crops— In die winter harvest again nee is the chief crop, 
accounting for 5,14,995 out of 5,89,088 acres The only others that 
need mention are miscellaneous food crops (mainly alua and suthni) 
23,638 acres, oilseeds 17,103 acres, and sugarcane 19,688 acres Of 
whicfi the groinng importance has been noticed in the first part of 
this report 
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Rabi crops— The total area under tlie spring harvest is 7,96,922 
acres, a figure which, for reasons, already stated, is somewhat mis- 
leading. In this harvest there is much more even distribution zmong 
the crops. The most important figfur^ are ' 

Acres. 


Barley 

Haldi 

Wheat 

Linseed 

Arhar 

Gram 


1,67,335 

1,13,780 

1,07,182 

95,576 

66,457 

61,934 


The chief food crops of this harvest are barjey and tvheat. The 
percentages of the net cropped area under those in the two settlements 
are compared belotv 



Last 

Present 


settlement. 

settlement. 

Barley 

14.79 

11.70 

Wheat 

7.27 

7.40 


The differences do not call for any detailed investigation. Both 
crops are grotvn under precisely the same conditions, and are often 
mixed in the same field. The* importance of the arhax crop is* that 
it grotw and thrives on very little cultivation, and under, adverse 
conditions. It must be said, however, that in general the Champayan 
cultivator puts very little effort into his rabi cultivation, and get§ a 
correspondingly small outturn, except in die manured goenra lands 
surrounding the homestead. This inferior cultivation was especially 
marked in comparison ^vith the very careful and productive tillage 
of the Saran District. Excluding the cultivation of the Fartories, die 
rabi outturn of the former distnet does not average much more than 
half the yield of the latter. 

Production and export— The railway system has opened out the 
export trade of the district, and as might be expecc!ed, the chief 
articles of export correspond to the crops under expanding cultivation. 
At the last settlement rice occupied 54 per cent of the net cropped 
area. It no^v occupies 60 per cent and constitutes 37 per cent of 
the exports from the district according to the figures for 1900 to 
1910. Oil-seeds in 1898 occupied 6.50 per cent of the net cropped 
area. They now occupy 14 per cent and account for 34 per cent of 
exports. 

Regarding irrigation in his time Mr. Sweeney had come to certain 
definite conclusions as ^vill be scot in the follo^ving para^ph 

Protection of culhVah'on.-^Although it cannat be said that 
Charnparan is immune from d^nage by floois, a successful attempt 
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has been made to confine the Gandak by an embankment some 
62 miles long extending dotvn the western border of the distnct 
This ivork IS maintained on the contract system at an expenditure 
of approximately Rs 20,000 per annum, and protects an area of 
267 square miles On the other hand, stndes*^have been made in 
the extension of irrigation facilities The north and east of the 
distnct contain a large proportion of hangar soil, ivhich groivs winter 
nee, and is peculiarly suited to imgation It is in this area that 
the canals operate, the south and west of the distnct on the other 
hand, having a preponderance of upland with a light soil, which the 
people consider unsuited to artificial imgation The district is 
ordmanly blessed with abundant rainfall, but when it is either beloiv 
the requisite quantity, or badly distnbuted, the winter nee crop is 
endangered It may Idc said that with the imgation facilities now 
existing the district is practically immune from famine on an extensive 
scale There are now three mam canals — 

(1) The Tnbeni Canal, which traverses m the whole north of 

the district from Tnbeni Ghat to Mamitand 

(2) The Tiur Canal, which nms almost due south towards 

Lakhaura from Chauradano 

(3) The Dhaka Canal, which nms south and west from the 

vicinity of Bairagnia Station 

The Tnbeni Canal was designed^ to imgate that portion of the 
distnct to the west of Motihan winch is bounded uy the Nepal 
frontier and the Sikiuham nver as far east as the boundary between 
Bihar and Nepal runs north and south It was partly constnictcd m 
the year 1897 as a famine relief work, and w’as again taken up in 
2901 The first portion was opened on the 7lh June 1909, and the 
extension of the imgation has gone on continuously since in a senes 
of lengthy distnbuianes running soutli Nearly 62 miles of the main 
ana} Aat c now* besn canstnteted, snd ffiere is i sti^cstion of t fttniter 
extension from Mainatand south towards Satin m order to cover the 
area previously served b) the &ithi pains, the history of v\hich vmII 
be found m the chapter on Attestation 

The Tiur Canal, vshicli takes off from the nver of the same name 
was onginally made mainly at the expense of tlie Madhuban Bibu 
and other zamindars It was completed in 1 879 at a cost of Rs 72,926 
of which Government paid Rs 0,881 It vs*as taken over by Govern 
ment in 1886 and has been maintained since that time from 
provancial revenues The construction of distributaries was taken up 
after the famine of 1897, and completed in 1905-06 There is now 
a project for the construction of an extra distributary towards 
IjikliauTa, for whidi 49 acres of land have been acquired This 
canal traverses what is perhaps the most fertile tract m the District 

The construction of the Dhaka Canal was commenced in 1806-97 
as a famine relief v^ork, because the ncc crop had failed almost 
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entirely in thana Dhaka in the famines of 1873 and 1896, and much 
expenditure had been incurred on relief. The canal and its 
distributaries were completed in March 1908. 

One further irrigation ivork, which has a chequered history and 
is longer in operation, remains to be described. The Masan pain in 
the Ramnagar Raj tvas constructed at the expense of Government 
as a famine relief work in 1897-98. The Collector found tliat the 
demand tvas greater than tlie supply of tvater, and tliat there tvas 
consequently much jealousy and bickering about it, and that the 
interests of the Ramnagar raiyats were being neglected. A meeting 
was held in the Collector’s house in June 1899 whicli tvas attended 
by the Collector, the Inspector of Works, and some European 
zamindars whose interests were concerned. It was agreed that the 
management of the work should be vested in the District Engineer, 
and that the sum of Rs. 800 armually required for the maintenance 
of tlie pain should be paid by the Raja Ramnagar and Messrs. Bion,* 
Marsham and Coffin in proportion to the benefit derived from irriga- 
tion by their respective villages. Again in May, 1900, the Collector 
and the District Engineer met the parties requiring water for 
irrigation at Bettiah, and an arrangement tvas made whereby the 
pain ^vas divided into five sections, and tlie parties agreed to contri- 
bute the costs according to the area irrigated. The subscriptions for 
maintenance amounted in 1901-02 to Rs. 1,786, in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 1,409, in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,886, in 1904-05 to Rs. 803. In 
this year the dissolution of the arrangement began. The decrease of 
income was due to conflicting claims for water, which the Collector 
fruitlessly endeavoured to settle by compromise. In 1905-06 only 
Rs. 228 was contributed out of a total assessment of Rs. 2,853, and 
the Collector proposed to give up the management. From this year 
die pain was practically closed. As no subscriptions -were paid the 
Collector ^ve up the management, and the head villages seized, all 
the water. This work was extremely useful during the short period 
ivhen it was in operation, and it is to be regretted that the suggestion 
that it should be taken over by the Public Works Department has not 
materialized. 

The areas commanded by the tlie three working canals are as 


foIIou’S 

Acres. 

Tribeni Canal . . . . . . 2,84,800 

Tiur Canal . . . . . . 6,000 

Dhaka Canal .. .. .. 16,000 


Total .. .. 3,06,800 


The great importance of this protection will be realized from 
the fact that, assuming an average outturn of 15 standard maunds per 
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acre, it ensures an annual yield oE 46,02,000 maunds o£ paddy, or 
roughly two maunds per head o£ the total population o£ the district. 

Besides irrigation from canals mentioned, there ^vere also 
irrigation from private canals, tanks and akars and other sources. 
The follo^ving statement o£ the irrigated area and ho^v irrigated 
appears in Appendix I of Mr. Sweeney’s Settlement Report 


Irbio&ted Abba and how Ibbigatbd. 


Name of thana. 

Irrigated 

area. 

Irrigated 

from 

wella 

Irrigated Irom 
Govemmeat 
cauate. 

Irrigated Irrigated 
’ from from 

private tanka and 
canald, akars 

Irrigated 

from 

other 

sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A, D. 

A. D. 

Shikarpur 

43,481 41 

313 30 

6,561 03 

33,643 64 

441 48 

3,523 01 

Bagaha . . 

49,936 33 

9 10 

29,035 42 

15,308 44 

303 01 

6,219 76 

Bettiah 

600 66 

14 96 


258 16 

65 90 

262 44 

Total . . 

94,013 30 

337 36 

34,596 50 

49,270 14 

810 09 

9,004 21 

Madbuban . . 

S3 60 

9 34 



31 20 

13 00 

Adapur 

8,976 01 

175 64 

1,209 37 

1,330 72 

1,160 70 

6,039 68 

Dhaka 

10,293 90 

07 32 

6,607 99 

1,280 81 

1,620 43 

813 41 

Kesaria 

12 89 

12 89 





Oobmdganj . . 

811 71 

720 20 


2 43 

83 65 

0 48 

^lotihari 

1,045 78 

291 09 


826 78 

571 64 

256 27 

Total 

22,093 95 

1,276 33 

7,777 30 

3,440 79 

3,481 58 

6,122 84 

Ora>d 

1,10,117 25 

1,613 74 

42,373 80 

62,710 93 

4,291 67 

15,127 05 


Total 

After Mr. S^veeney’s Report in 1922, there had not been any 
other similar intensive sur\’ey of agricultural condition in the district. 
Yet, gleaning stray figures from here and there one can easily 
visualise that there has not been any fundamental change in agricul- 
tural pattern. The district as in the past continue to remain 
primarily agricultural with its age old pattern, of course, wth a few 
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modifications at places. If the present figures of cultivation are 
examined, it ivill be found that the average net area sown in 1951, 
viz., 14,77,094 acres is slightly higher than in 1921 when the average 
net area sotvn was 14,29,360 acres. The intervening two decades 
suffered on eclipse and the figures for 1931 and 1941 show marked 
fall than in 1951 and 1921. In 1931, the average net area soim was 
13,63,220 acres and in 1941 was 13,97,660 acres. It shows that 
cultivation in the district has recouped its position somewhat, -which 
it suffered during the post-depression and \Vorld War period. 

The case rvith tlie average area sown more than once during the 
same period is just the opposite. In 1921, 5,23,140 acres were the 
area sown more than once, as against 6,00,940 acres in 1931, 6,01,720 
in 1941 and 4,21,009 acres in 1951. This is a disturbing trend 
because the fall in figure is markedly lower than not only 1941 and 
1931 figures but also from that of 1921. Excepting in 1931 when 
tlie average net area irrigated rvas 1,25,496 acres the irrigated acreage 
showed a regular increase from 1921 onwards where only 95,768 acres 
were under irrigation, as against 1,31,553 acres in 1931 and 1,67,781 
acres in 1951. It is apparent from this that the cultivator is more 
and more becoming irrigation-minded. But the most disturbing 
feature is the rapid and steady fall in the area of cultivation per 
capita since 1921. In 1921 the area of cultivation per capita was 
74 per cent whereas in 1931, it was 64 per cent, in 1941, 58 per cent 
and in 1951, 59 per cent. The grotvth of human population has 
been the main factor responsible for this trend. And it is bound to 
be lesser and lesser In the near future if the growth of population 
remains unchecked. 

In 1951 there were 22,74,112 (including unsurveyed areas) acres, 
the total geographical area of the district, out of which net area soim 
comes to 14,77,094 acres, area sown more than once to 4,21,009 acres, 
current fallows 1,81,923 acres, area under orchard 39,972 acres, 
cttlUivib-le 2 xvi itca ftsT c.wWv-a.'tvow 

4,62,312 acres, lespectively. In 1956-57 the figures returned 

14.42.000 acres as net area sown, for area so^v^l more than once 

4.27.000 acres, current fallows 1,60,000 acres, culturable tvaste 1,04,000 
acres and area not arailable for cultivation 2,96,000 acres, respectively. 
The clianges are, therefore, very nominal, fluctuating only to the 
extent of a feiv thousands either way. Afore area W’as brought under 
cultivation in 1956-57 than in 1951. But the net area sown in 1956-57 
is lesser than in 1951 by more than 30,000 acres. This is certainly 
disturbing but it is not a regularly downgrading trend, since in 
1953-54 more area was so^vn, i.e., 15,43,000 acres, 1954-55 15,29,000 
acres and in 1955-56 only 12,13,000 acres, respectively. The low 
figure sown in 1955-56 has been recouped as is evident from the figure 
quoted for the year 1956-57 shosvs an upw’ard trend. It is a fact that 
in spite of increased irrigational fecilities that were a\’ailable 30 or 
40 years back, agriculture in Champaran alike rest of Bihar is subject 
to the vagaries of monsoon. 
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Among the difterent crop seasons aghant generally occupies 
greater acreage than bhadat or rabi But there are years when aghant 
IS closely followed by rabi and bhadat In 1953 54 aghant occupied 
as* much as 7,94,000 acres as against 4,44.000 acres by bhadat and 
6,90 000 acres by rabt, respectixely This is the general trend of the 
different crop seasons now In 1954 55, bhadat covered 4,63 000 
acres and aghant and rabi, 7,72,000 acres and 4 91,000 acres res- 
pectively It will be marked here that the drop m rabt acreage is 
very great, in aghant it is little, whereas bhadat shows an increase 
o\er the previous year In 1955 56, bhadat covered 5 59,000 acres 
as against 6,96,000 acres covered by aghant and 6,15,000 covered by 
rabi, respectively Though there is an up and doivn process in the 
respective acreage, the fact is that aghant generally occupies the longer 
acreage 

The break up figure cropwise of 1951 when compared'^to the 
acreage under different crops it wll be found that in 1956 57 rice, 
wheat, khesart, tobacco, potatoes and marua, though show a vanation 
but that IS not so marked as those in gram, barley, maize, masoor, 
peas sugarcane and jute The cash crops are being cultivated more 
widely in recent years than in the past Indigo and opium are, of 
course, completely out of the picture now But the cultivation of 
sugarcane and jute especially the former has increased enormously 
and bnnging hard cash to the reach of the cane growers Jute 
cultivation is rather a late introduction but now sufficient attention 
IS being paid to widen the scope of further cultivation of this crop 
especially since India lost the jute growing areas of East Bengal to 
Pakistan 

The discussion of tliese figures m such detail is necessary to 
indicate the relative importance of different crops It has also to 
be noted that the cultivators nowada)’5 enjoy better and more 
improved facilities of irrigation than their predecessors The canals, 
both Government and privnle, arc still the mam sources of irrigation, 
other sources which include modem improvements like tube vs ells 
come next in importance, tanks and v\ells come third, far behind them 
On an avenge 2,00,000 acres arc annually irrigated The yearly 
acreage under irrigation differs on the success or failur'“ of monsoon 
as m the past 

The regions vshich used to grovv different crops m different 
seasons during the two settlement operations are still cultivating in 
the same manner Only, as a change there are now more pockets of 
intensive cultivation of sugarcane nearabouc the nine sugar factories 
in the distnct 'WTierevcr there is a sugar factory, the immediate 
neighbourhood is found cultivating more sugarcane than anything 
else But other crops like ncc, wheat, barley, etc, are still die mam 
Items of cultivation where they used to be ailuvaied in the past 
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Land Reclamation. 

Earlier Champaran -ivzs very sjNirsely populated and it had vast 
stretches of uninhabited Tvaste land. We find description of such 
uninhabited strips of land in the old English Correspondence Volumes 
presented in the Record Room of Motihari till as late as sixties of 
the last century. Letter no. 97, dated the 21st May 1860, from tlie 
officiating Joint Magistrate, Champaran, to the Commissioner of 
Circuit, Patna, mentions : “ between the forests and sugar- 

cane of La^vrea and Rut^val and Bagaha is a space of country, some 
40 to 50 miles long by 10 to 15 miles broad, comparatively speaking, 

t\aste and uninhabited ” But since then the district has 

had a very heavy influx of immigrants, specially in the late seventies 
and eighties of the last century. Most of the immigrants came to 
have their permanent abode in the district. Now there is no such 
vast strip of land lying waste and uninhabited in the district and 
whatever waste lands there are, they are gradually being brought 
under the plough under the pressure of food deficit in the country. 
The figures quoted previously from the Statistical Hand, Book of 
Bihar, 1953, indicate that there were only 148 thousand acres of land 
under the head " Other uncultivated land excluding current fallow”. 

A separate section, known as Waste Land Reclamation under an 
officer is functioning in the district since 1951. In order to facilitate 
reclamation of land the Government has made a provision to advance 
Land Improvement Loan to the cultivators at the rate of Rs. 50 per 
acre of the land proposed to be reclaimed. Whatever lands have 
been reclaimed in the district, have been reclaimed by manual labour. 

Statement showing the amount of Land Improvement Loans and 
Agriculturists' Loans distributed on reclamation of waste land 
and area of waste land reclaimed in Champaran during 
1951-1956. 
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Hs Rs. 

1951- 62 1,08,159 Nil 4,179 Nil Nil 4,179 Nil 4,179 

1952- 53 17,270 Nil 862 00 Nil Nil 862 00 Nil 862.00 

J953 64 90,000 62,166 32.00 48 Nil Nil 32,06.48 Nil 32.06 48 

1954 55 1,00.582 17,000 11.00 Nil Nil 11.00 Nil 1100 

1955-50 1,03.675 1,49,000 31,93.12 Nil Nil 31,93.12 NH 31,93.12 
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Agricultural Seasons 

The mam agricultural seasons are diree, agham, hhadai and rabi 
Aghani season starts by the end o£ June or in the beginning of July 
when aghani rice is soim broadcast on the selected piece of land meant 
for seed nursenes Seed Sowing is followed by transplantation Then 
the plant is left to mature rvith the help of water till the end of 
September when the ivater is drained off and the field is allowed to 
dry for about 15 days The late rams of hathiya again fill the paddy 
fields ivhich help the paddy attain maturity The paddy is tlie main 
crop gron^n in this season The paddy comes to maturity in Novem^ 
ber or December when the harvesting begins Other crops grown 
during aghani season are alua, jancra (aghauioa) and sugarcane 
Bhadai season starts from the beginning of June and lasts till die 
15th of October The mam crop grown during this season is bhadai 
paddy 

Other Crops 

Other crops groivn during this season are makatj marua, sama^ 
kodo, janera (masuria), urtd, china, hemp flax, etc The rabt 
season starts just after the hathiya rams and lasts till the middle of 
Apnl As a matter of fact preparation of land for rabt begins from 
the time of early rains and sou mg starts just after the rainy season 
Generally rabi crops are sown from the beginning of Chitia nakshlra 
(8th to 20th October) to the end of Siwolt nakshatra (21st October 
to 3rd November) Harvesting season begins by the last week of 
February and lasts till the middle of April Crops groivn dunng 
this season are tvheat, barley, oats, arhar, Khesari, gram, peas, potatoes,. 
masnri, kerao, linseed, cotton, mustard, tobacco, etc 

Soils 

For die purpose of soil study the district can be divided into 
two parts, 1 e , the area falling to the north of river Sikrana and die 
area falling to the south of it The Sikrana is an important nver 
m the district flowng to the soudi-casterly direction This nver 
passes tlirough the centre of the district Gandak is anodier important 
nver which forms the western border of the distnct and the soil of 
great natural fertility m the Mcinity, of its course is alliuial and \ery 
fertile 

North of Sikrana three types of soils are found, namely, bangai, 
babhani and baldhus Bangar is a hard clay soil which predominates 
diis area This is particularly good for winter paddy and is suited 
to irrigation Babhani is a thm reddish loam which bears crops of 
maize, barley, gram, other pulses and oil seeds Paddy does not grow 
on this soil Baldhus is a light loose sandy soil, fit for only maize and 
infenor millets This is the least fertile soil 

South of Sikrana, broadly speaking tuo types of soils are found, 
that IS bhith and dhanhar Bhtth is the upland soils and predomi 
nates tlie locality Dhanhar is the laige marshes (chaurs) where 
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paddy is go^ra. This is confined to a comparatively small area. TKe 
upland or uparwar as it is also called by the inhabitants, is furtlier 
divided into the following classes 

(a) Dhobini, (5) Goenrat (c) Bhatb, (d) Bold/ius, (c) Diifi. 

Dhobini, meaning bleached, corresponds to babhani in the 
northern tract. Goenra is tlic upland soil close to village and is 
specially manured by cow*dung and is consequently very fertile. This 
is also known by die name chaumas. This is usually parcelled out 
into small plots, and almost every holding will be found to contain 
a portion of it. Bhath is a land periodically visited by flood and 
enriched by silt deposits. Baldhtis is a light loose soil, in which sand 
predominates as its name denotes. Dab is low sandy lands on the 
rivenide, which stagnant flood-water converts into marsh and on 
ivhich a coarse paddy called boro dhan is groivn. 

Principal Crops. 

As slated, earlier ihe total cropped area of the district in the 
year 1952-53 tvas 1,944 thousand acres as against 19,30,000'acrcs in 
1955-50 out of which 445 thousand acres were cultivated more tlian 
once as against 7,69,000 acres in 1955-56 and hence tlie net cropped 
area of the district tvas 1,499 thousand acres or 80 per cent of the 
total area of the district in 1952-53 as against 12,13,000 acres or 62.9 
per cent in 1955-56 excluding tlie hills and forest areas. The 
following table mentions the acreage under principal crops in the 
district from the years 1952*53 to 1955-56 
Table V. 

{In thousands of tons.) 


-3 



1 2 3 4 6 6 7 6 0 10 II 12 13 14 15 IG 


1 1,026 85 30 144 118 77 4C 58 13 02 

I 000 102 35 2G4 lC5 78 45 57 14 84 

" j 060 84 82 143 107 50 35 44 12 84 

[ 005 122 39 202 117 04 35 09 IC 143 


1 3 21 * 20 J9o2-S3 

1 5 10 • 6 1953-51 

1 5 11 • C 1954-55 

1 8 20 Nil Not 1955-50 

given. 


•Negligible. 

1 . Bihar Slatiatieal Hand-Boot, 1053. 

2. TmIa Bihar SlalUlieat Hand-Boot, 1855, pp. 34->36. 
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Among food-crops paddy occupies tlie most important place. 
Next comes barley and tlien maize. Among the non food-crops 
sugarcane occupies the first place and then jute 

A table is given below which shows the output of principal crops 
in the distnct from 1952*53 to 1955 56 — 


Table VI. 

{In thousands of tons ) 


Is 


E 1“ S 
o p ^ 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

2, So 

19 

10 

20 

23 

12 

12 

10 

3 

77 

5 

. 

27 

• 

1952 53 

2 53 

22 

5 

40 

13 

0 

10 

10 

2 

7,56 

7 

Negli 

gible 

13 

Hegh 

gible 

1953 54 

223 

10 

7 

21 

19 

6 

8 

8 

3 

CS3 

8 

Negli 

gible 

19 

l^egli 

gible 

1954 55 

2 00 

33 

8 

49 

IS 

7 

9 

5 

3 

7,62 

11 

NU 

41 

Nil 

1955 66. 


1 

2 


On the face of them some of the figures in Table V and Table VI 
from Bihar Statistical Hand BooU lead to some confusion It is tnie 
that with our undeveloped technique and personnel for Statistical 
Survey ^ve cannot expect very accurate figures But the acreage under 
jute and sugarcane would not bear any comparison with the output 
figures in thousands of tons It is possible that there might have been 
a shortfall in the output of a particular crop for some reason or other 
But even with this margin it is not understood why there should be 
a very small increase in the output when there has been a considerable 
increase in the acreage It has been difficult to strike any ivorkable 
ratio between the two tables and at least the figures can only give 
us a picture of the maize crops and some idea of their acreages 
In spite of the somewhat vagueness of the figures it tvould be worth 
while to go into the matter deeper 

Paddy 

Paddy occupying 1,026 thousand acres or nearly 69 per cent of 
the net cropped area in 1 952 53 as against 905 thousand acres or 74 6 
per cent of the net cropped area m 1955 56 is all important crop of 
Champaran This consists of agham paddy and bhadai paddy both 
Aghani nee is grmvn on the greater part of land The largest paddy- 
growing tract is comprised tvithin the Adapur, Shikarpur, Dhaka, 

*I,es3 than 600 tons 

1 Vide Bihar Statietical Hand Bool. 19a3, page 30 

2 Vide Bihar Statishcal Hand Bool- 19d 5, pages, 33 — 40 
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Bagaha and Bettiah thanas In the Tarai tract to the north of the 
district paddy is almost the only crop grown by the Thariis 

In June or July after the commencement of the rains nee is sown 
broadcast on lands ploughed previously for three or four times This 
IS called seed nurseries When the young plants are about a foot high 
they are generally transplanted m rams in another field in which the 
soil has been puddled Till torvards the end of September the plant is 
allowed to grow with the aid of water Then the practice known as 
nigar is resorted to and the water from the fields is drained off and 
the field is allowed to dry for 15 days The late rams of hathiya is 
awaited eagerly, for its failure is bound to bring a calamity unless 
imgational facilities are available The rice comes to matunty in 
November or December when harvesting begins 

Sometimes paddy is sown broadcast in chaurs This sort of 
paddy is generally very long and does not sink in water even in heavy 
inundations as the plant grows with water It is sown in the month 
of February as soon as the low land dries up It is commonly reaped 
from beats 

A noticeable feature of paddy cultivation is the arrangement of 
nnkshatra according to which tlie different pliases of paddy cultivation 
IS conducted These nakshalras are calculated according to phases 
of the moon and vary slightly from Gregorian calendar dates— the 
greatest variation is only for five days Seeds are sown m the seed 
beds m Adra nahhatia (20th June to 5th July) transplantation is 
done during Ptinarbas Piif h and Asres nahshatras (18ih July to 15th 
August) ntgar or draining of water from the field is done during 
Utra nakshatra (I2th to 25th September) after which the heavy rains 
of Hathiya nakshatra (26th September to 7lh October) is awaited 
During Chitra nakshatra (8th to 20lh October) it is customary to keep 
the fields wet again to dram off the water at the commencement of 
Siioati nalshalra (21st October to 3rd November) and to leave the 
paddy on itself till the Bisakha nakshatra (4th to I5th November) 
after which harvesting begins This schedule is religiously followed 
with slight variation according to the early or late commencement of 
monsoon 

Barley 

Barley is a rahi crop and is harvested in March or early Apnl 
It is grown on uplands It is the single crop most extensively grown 
in the district after paddy It occupied 144 thousand acres or 9 60 
per cent of the net cropped area in 1952 53 as against 2 02 000 acres 
or 16 6 per cent of the net cropped area m 1955 56 It is a common 
edible food-crop It is taken in the form of bread or sattu (fioui) 
Its sattu IS consumed with pleasure even by those who can afford 
better food The output is poor m respect of quantity and quality 
both The reason is pxir cultivation for rabt done by the cultivators 
of this district in general 

12 


36 Rev 
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Maize 

Maize IS the third important m the distnct from the acreage point 
of vie\v This occupied an area of 118 thousand acres or 7 87 per 

cent of the net cropped area in 1052 53 as against 1,17 000 
acres or 9 6 per cent of the net cropped area in 1955 56 It is a 
bhadat crop and is harvested in September It is suited to the upland 
soil and hence, extensuely groivn in the south of the district It 
keeps the ryot going for about four months in the year It is eaten, 
when fried, for breakfast, ivhen boiled as bhat for dinner and uhen 
made into bread for supper It is also taken m the form of satlu 
However, there is no hard and fast rule as to m ivhat shape it is to 
be taken at which period of the day When still only ripe, it is 
slightly fried and is rubbed tvith oil and lemon, spnnkled with salt 
and pepper and is eaten even by the uell lo-do with much relish 
Wheat 

The area under wheat was 85 thousand acres or 5 67 per cent 
of the net area soun m 1952 53 as against 1 22,000 acres or 10 per cent 
of the net cropped area m 1955 56 It is most valuable of all the 
tabi crops In the old District Gazetteer of Mr O Malley (1907) 
It was mentioned as Devanna or the food for the gods It is i ciop 
vihich requires good attention It is usually grouii on the lands in 
the Mcmity of nvers or in the paddy fields from ivhich paddy la 
washed away in floods Poorer class of people generally grow it for 
sale 

OniER Food crops 

Among otlier food crops masoor, khesau, mhai gram, 
peas and potato are important All these excepting marim are pulses 
and are generally consumed as a supplement to the principal food com 
of the people However, some of these pulses, like grim, nrhar, etc, 
are also consumed by the poorer class of people as their principal 
food Gram is generally consumed by them in the fonn of satin 
Mama is consumed by the poorest class of the people Potato solves 
the problem of vegetables to a great extent 
Non food-crops 
Sugarcane 

Among the non food crops sugarcane is the most important 
This occupied 92 thousand acres of land or 6 67 per cent of the net 
cropped area in 1952 53 as against 1,43,000 acres or 11 7 per cent 
of the net cropped area in 1955 56 It is a crop which keeps the field 
engaged for the whole year Most of the cane growers supply it to 
big factoncs, wiiile a few crush the cane at their own instance and 
sell out ilie product m the shape of gur and allied bye products 
Much earlier the cultivation of sugarcane was quite considerable 
but later on it gave way lo indigo culiivatjon and many of the 
concerns that were started as sugar factories gave up manufacture of 
sugar when indigo proved to be more profitable This went so far 
that at the time of survey and settlement during 1892—1899 the area 
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under this crop was estimated to be only 11,000 acres. However, 
this did not last long and sugarcane began to leplace indigo as early 
as in the beginning of the current century. The area increased to 
13,000 acres in 1906 and in 1930 tlie approximate area under this 
crop was estimated to be 21,000 acres. Now, as stated above, the 
area under this has increased to 92,000 acres and cultivation of indigo 
has completely died out from the district. Several Cane-growers' 
Co-operative Societies have been established in this district ivhich 
look after the grievances of cultivators. Through this agency 
extension of area under this crop is also affected. 

Other Non-food-crops. 

Among other non-food-crops jute and tobacco are important. 
Both these are (:ash crops and are grown only to be sold out. 
Climatically this district is not suited for jtite cultivation. It is 
grotvn only because it fetches good price to the cultivators, although 
after the close of the Korean War price of jute suffered a severe slump. 
However, the industry has survived the slump. Efforts are being 
made to extend the area under jute cultivation and also to educate 
the cultivators in respect of jute cultivation. Help is also being taken 
fiom displaced persons from East Pakistan to extend jute cultivation 
•in the district. In 1952-53 jute occupied 21,000 acres or 1.4 per 
cent of the net cropped area as against 20.000 acres or l.C per cent 
of the net cropped area in 1955-5C. Area under tobacco has 
consistently been 1,000 acres from 1952-53 to 1955-56. 

Fruits and \'ecetables. 

Besides food-crops and non-food-crops stated above, some kinds 
of fruits and vegetables are also grown in this district. Fruits are 
grown in gardens in which other kinds of crops are generally not 
grown, whereas vegetables are grown in the lands generally nearby 
the homestead of a cultivator. Near urban area vegetable is grown 
on an extensive scaJe. Sometimes other crops are also ^own in the 
field in whicli vegetable is grown. 

Some fruits grown in this district are mango, lichi^ lime and 
lemon, guava, banana, plum, pears, pineapple, bael, papaya, jackfruit, 
etc, A table is given below to show the varieties, area and produce 
of these fruits in the district of Champanin 


Nrttno of fruits. V^anetios. AroJ\ co\orii<I Yioldporncra 

(in ncros/. 


1. Mango .. (i) Early variotios — Bombay aad Zania m 

(li) Medium varieties— Zaniraraur, 10, "00 

elpia and krUhnabhoy. 

(til) Lata variotJos — Faili, fcartwa and 
mhtil. 
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Name of fruita 

Yaneties 

Area covered 
(m acres ) 

\ield per i 


2 

Lichi 

Purbt deahi btdana and chtna 

6 000 

loO 

Mdj 

to 

200 

3 

Lime and 
Lemon 

(*) Malta — >Afoaam6k 

(t») Orunga—Nagjturt 







(w) Lemon — Kog t» bedana and 
banarti 

6 000 

loO 

to 

206 



(tv) Sweetluno — Nepah 





4 

Guava 

Allahabadi banarst and desht 

6 000 ' 

50 

to 

160 

5 

Banana 

Malbho{f marlaman c&tnaand batua 

700 



400 

C 

Plum 

Danarat naypttrt and deahi 

2 000 

150 

to 

200 

7 

Pears 


100 



50 

8 

Pineapple 


100 

00 

to 

100 

9 

Bael 


75 

300 

to 

400 

10 

Papaya 

Ranchi ond Washington varieties 

100 

200 

to 

2,>0 

11 

Jackfroit 


125 

200 

to 

250 


Among the vegetables brmjal cauliflower^ cabbage, potato 
tomato onion etc , are grown in this district A table is given below 
to show the acreage, yield, etc. of some of the important vegetables 
grown in this distnct — 


Namo of vogetablos 


V anetiea 


Aroa \ lold 

coverad peraoro 
(m acres) 


1 Drinjal 

2 CauUQowar 

3 Cabbage 
•I Potato 

5 Tomato 

6 Onioa 

7 Cucumber 


8 Lady &ngor 
0 Turnip 

10 Boana 

11 Kadish 


SluUaleaht ood long purple 
Early patua and snow ball 
Golden acn. and dnumhead 
PAultra JLo na Darjeobng rudroroei, 
tatia 

Earliana tnarglove golden quoon 
and pondaroaaa 

Rod globe VVhito globe and Patna 
(i) Dottle gourd V 
(.0 Spuns, 

(lit) Ditter gourd | 

(ip) Others J 

Local 
Snow ball 
Local 

Jaunpur firirCfr 


Vds 

GOOD 100 

22’ 300 

l> 400 

4 300 150 

80 200 

1 440 100 


2".* 50 to 100 


300 150 

-0 100 

200 50 

so 
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Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables. 

Most o£ the surplus fruits and vegetables are sold in the hats and 
markets of the locality, tvhere they are grosvn. This district does not 
generally export outside the district any fruits or vegetables excepting 
mango and lichi fruits. As a matter of fact, this district is deficient 
in respect of vegetables and it imports vegetables like onion, potato, 
etc. Such fruits which are exported outside the district are generally 
sold on contract basis in the very garden where they grow. The 
greatest defect in the marketing system of surplus fruits is that they 
are not properly graded before they are sold. They fetch very little 
price due to their perishability. 

Approximately 26,000 maunds of mango and 2,000 maunds of 
lichi are annually exported outside tlie district. 

Holdings. 

In his Final Report on Survey and Settlement Operations (1892 
to 1899) Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore has observed that the average 
size of a holding in this district was 5.19 acres or more than double 
of that in Muzaffarpur, This tvas not equal bet^veen the two subdivi- 
sions of Bettiah and Sadar in the district as the average size of a 
holding in Bettiah subdivision was of 6.11 acres while in Sadar it 
consisted of only 4.44 acres. Tlie average size of a holding is 
connected with the density of population—the more dense the popula- 
tion the lesser is the average size of a holding and vice ver^a— and 
hence the average size of a holding in the district differed from one 
subdivision to another subdivision and also that the average size 
of a holding in tiiis district was found to be greater than that 
of its adjoining districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran. In the Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement (Revisional) of 1913—1919 
Mr. Sweeney has given some statistics concerning the records of rights 
and from those statistics it appears that the average area of a holding 
in the district was 3.57 acres. This average area of a holding con- 
siderably differed from one subdivision to another subdivision. The 
average area of a holding in Sadar and Bettiah subdivisions was of 
2.90 and 4.36 acres, respectively, as against 4.44 acres and 6.11 acres, 
respectively, calculated during the Survey and Settlement Operations 
of 1892—1899. This may suggest a rapid fall in the average area of 
a holding within a period of somewhat uvo decades. But here it 
may be mentioned that in his Final Report on the Revisional Sun'ey 
and Settlement Operations (1913—1919) Mr. Sweeney has observ’ed, 
“ The areas of holdings are much more important, but unfortunately 
the present system of statistics does not give an accurate account of 
the facts. IVhat really require to kno^v is the average size of a 

raiyat’s holding The statements based on 

khatians therefore do not enable us to measure the property of the 

rniyat The facts remain, hotv’ever, that our 

present statistics are defective in a most important particular. 
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Here again we find that the average -area of 

a holding in this district ivas even at the Revisional Survey and 
Settlement bigger than the average area of a holding in the districts 
of Saran and Muzaffarpiir.' 

Since 1919 there has not been any survey and settlement in the 
district and it is difficult to have an accurate account of the holding. 
With the census of 1951 a Separate District Census Hand-Book was 
prepared for every district of Bihar which gives some information 
with regard to holdings. A table is given belo^v from the District 
Census Hand-Book of Champaran which gives an idea of the size of 
holdings in the district 

Table VII. 

Distribution of 1,000 agricultural holdings by size of holdings 
(based on sample survey of size holdings, 1952). 


Up to 0.50 acre .. .. .. 281 

Exceeding 0.50 acre and up to 1 acre . . . . 172 

Exceeding 1 acre and up to 2 acres . . . . 216 

Exceeding 2 acres and up to 3 acres . . . . 103 

Exceeding 3 acres and up to 4 acres . . . . 59 

Exceeding 4 acres and up to 5 acres . . . . 49 

Exceeding 5 acres and up to 10 acres . . . . 78 

Exceeding 10 acres and up to 15 acres . . . . 22 

Exceeding 15 acres and up to 30 acres . . . . 16 

Exceeding 30 acres and up to 50 acres . . . . 4 

Exceeding 60 acres .. .. .. Nil. 


On the basis of the abovementioned Table Vll it is difficult to 
find out the exact average area of a holding in the district or in the 
subdivisions. Nevertheless, it gives an idea of the size of holdings 
in the district. The greatest number of holdings are of the size of 
up to .50 acre and next comes the position of the holdings of the 
size of 1 acre to 2 acres and tlien comes that of .50 acre to I acre. 
It will be seen that the size of more than 77 per cent holdings are of 
below 3 acres. As a holding may consist of several plots of land 
scattered over the whole village or even in several villages, tire size 
of plots of land must be of a smaller size than of a holding. This 
presents a somewhat distressing feature of agricultural economy and 
suggests the holding to be uneconomic. The size of an average 
holding will go on reducing because of the present lau-s of succession 
will continue. 


Agricultural Operations. 

Agricultural operations generally vary according to the type of 
crop to be soivn. It also depends on the type of soil and the rainfall. 
Agricultural operations consist of hoeing, ploughing, pulverising, 
manuring, seed sowing, transplantation, speeding, interculturing. 
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irrigation ivater draining, earthing up, insecticide spraying, watching 
the crops, hanesting, threshing and storing Besides, permanent 
impro%ements made in the fields like bunding, levelling, trenching 
reclaiming lands for cultnation, etc , may also be taken as agncultiiral 
operations 

Hoetng 

Fields generally to be sovn Avitli paddy are hoed vith the help 
o£ a spade, locally knoivn as ktidal Such sugarcane fields are also 
hoed in which the cultivator does not want to remove the roots and 
leplint sugarcane in it but to allow the sugarcane to grow from the 
roots It IS also resorted to in such fields the soil o£ which may be 
so stiff as not to be easily ploughed Hoeing is generally done m a 
double cropped field after the rnbi of small importance, such as 
/ besait, masooT, gram, etc is harvested and in a single cropped fields 
of paddy after the harvesting of paddy On the average one labouier 
can hoe an area of 2 kalhas to 3 kathns per day But as hoeing is 
preferred to be done m the forenoon, the area hoed by an average 
labourer docs not eKcecd 1 to H hathas When tlie soil is upturned 
by hoeing, the remains of tlie preceding crop goes under the soil and 
acts as a kind of manure Hoed fields of paddy are only harrowed 
after heavy rams to make the field fit for transplanting paddy 

Ploughing 

In order to open the land, to dig out deep-rooted weeds or 
stubles, to irrigate the soil and to trap and store vsTitcr for crops a field 
IS ploughed every year Generally a field is ploughed ivsice but when 
valuable crops like wheat, sugarcane, tobacco, etc, are to be sown 
in the fields it is ploughed several times and ploughing continues 
till the soil becomes so loose as to allow a bamboo stick to go m it 
about half a foot without being hardly pressed Seed nurseries are 
also ploughed with meticulous care and every clod is reduced to 
almost dust Ordinarily, one plough opens up about 15 to 16 J at has 
of land in a day Hov\e\er, the area vanes according to soil, season, 
cattle used and the depth to which land is to be opened 

Pidverisation 

After ploughing the soil of a field is gcncrall) allowed to dr>, 
specially in the case of a field which contains more moisture than 
IS considered nctessar) for a particular crop Ploughing is followed 
by pulvensation It is done with the help of harrow, locallj known 
a chauKt or henga, made of either v\ood or a pair of bamboo pieces 
clogged together In case of hoed fields or tlie fields containing hard 
soil, wooden harrow is used a^ it is generally heavy enough to cnish 
the clods In respect of light soils harrow made of bamboo is used 
The harrow is pulled by one pair to several pairs of bullocks the 
number of bullocks varying with the size of the harrow A few 
persons Sit on the harrow and bullocks pull it In case of hoed field 
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sometimes pulverisation is done aIso%vith the help of uooden hammers 
or something else such as with the reveisc Side of a spade Harroiv 
ing IS also necessary at the time of puddling a field and making it 
ready for paddy transplantation 

Manuring 

Manuring is done at any time before or after ploughing or 
hoeing But generally it is done after the field has been opened up 
so that the soil could easily absorb it Manures like coudiing 
compost ash etc , aye earned to the field either on a bullock-cart 
or as head load The manure is sometimes spread e\enl) m 
the field and sometimes small heaps of it are allowed to remain in 
the field at a distance of a few yards from each other which at the 
time of pulvensation spread automatically all o\er the field Some 
times ash is spread on the small plants of ral/i like gram and J'hesari, 
etc It IS done with two motives to manure the field and to pro\ide 
a protection against stray cattle 

Seed sowing 

In respect of some of the crops seeds are separately groun in 
small nurseries and then transplanted while in respect of others no 
such process is adopted Crops for which seeds are usually separateljf 
grotvn are aghnni and hhadat paddies and mania The nursery 
field IS thoroughly cultivated before the seed is actually spread In 
respect of crops like wheat barley gram hhesari also sometimes m 
case of paddy etc seeds are not sown separately Quantity of seeds 
necessary for an acre of land vanes from crop to crop Seeds often 
need be irrigated specially when the monsoon breaks a little lately 
Manta seeds require more ivatenng than any other seeds 

T rampJantation 

Transplantation is necessary only in case of those crops for uhich 
seeds are grown separately viz agham and bhadai paddies and mama 
As Champaran is predominantly a agham paddy growing area 
transplantation is chiefly important here m respect of agham paddy 
only For agham paddy as well as for bhadai paddy the field is first 
puddled avell and harrowed and the soil is made muddy The seeds 
are taken out from the seed nuiscnes where they are earlier soum and 
are more or less planted in Ime at a distance of generally one foot 
\ numbei of seed plants \arying from 3 to 5 are thrust at a single 
place in the muddy soil Transplantation in respect of paddy is done 
only avhen there is sufficient run But m respect of mama 
transplantation is done eaen at a time when it has rained scantily* 

Weeding 

Along with the small plants of crops many unnecessary grasses 
grow in tlie field and sometimes these grasses are so thick that they 
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deter the groisth of the mam plants It is considered necessary 
by tlie cultivators to weed out the useless plants from the field This 
IS done with the help of an instrument called khiirpi In case of 
paddy crops specially in the field where there is some water, iv ceding 
,s done by hands without the help of any instrument All the useless 
plants are pulled out of the soil This process is repeated twice 
or thrice ivhere necessary 

Interciilliinng 

Intercultunng means culturing or stirring the soil in betiveen 
the crop plants It is also done with the help of kJnirpi In respect 
of some of the crops it is simultaneously done at the time of ts ceding 
This IS done to aerate the soil to prepare a milch (a loose layer of 
dry soil as covering) to kill the harmful insects and to make the soil 
congenial for the rapid growth of crop plants 

Imgatton 

W^th the grouth of the crop and longer intervals of rams the 
soil of a field looses moisture But as moisture m the soil is very 
essential for the groivth of plant the cultivators resort to irrigation 
In respect of certain crops scanty watering is needed every morning 
and evening or once a day In such cases water is taken in a pitcher 
or bucket and is spread over the field But there are certain crops 
which need heavy watenng varying from two inches to half a foot 
or so Such plants are irrigated with ilie canal water and where 
canal water is not available with the water taken out from wells 
tanks tube wells etc Water from wells and tanks is taken out with 
the help of bucket karin or some other water lifting devices At 
places electric pumps are also used Deep vratering to a crop is. 
sometimes needed twice or timee according to the changes m the 
rainfall conditions (Details of imgation are discussed later ) 

Water Draining 

Draining the stagnant water from the field becomes sometimes 
necessary specially in case of paddy This is done at tlie commence 
ment of Siwati nal sJiatra, that is in the last week of October It is 
done with pleasure where the cultivators can have water easily from 
canals or any other source if rains during Hathiya nakshalta fail 
However in the Btsakha naUshalra, that is m the first fortnight of 
November the water from the field is again drained off never to be 
filled in again imti' the crop is harvested 

"Water draining m Champaran is a big problem specially in 
respect of chaurs (low paddy fields) There arc many chaxirs in this 
district wheie water accumulates during rainy season and docs not 
dry up at times even at the time of sowing Recently some steps 
have been taken by the Government to provide a planned drainage 
system at least m respect of a few chaurs 
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Earthing Up. 

Eartliiijg up is (lone cliieily in respect of some of the root crops, 
such as potatoes. Earthing up is done also in respect of sugarcane 
and maize. Soil from near about the plant is dug up and Jieaped 
at the base of the plant. This is done to give support to the plant 
and to keep the tubers and roots under the soil, TJiis is done with 
the help of kudali (spade) and khiirpi. 

Insecticide Spraying. 

Certain kinds of pests and diseases at times attack the plant and 
kill its growth. When such pests and diseases appear, farmers spray 
some indigenous medicines or the ones suggested by the Agriculture 
Department. Ho^vcver, insecticides recommended by the Agriculture 
Department have not yet become very popular. They are chiefly 
used in big farms only. For this the ignorance of the cultivators is 
responsible. 

Watching the Crop. 

■Watching the crop against being destroyed by animals, birds 
and stray cattle always remains a great problem for the cultivators. 
Sometimes, protection against thieves also becomes necessary. A 
farmer has to keep a permanent rvatchman to guard against such 
evils. Sometimes co-operative efforts are also made to guard against 
such destructions. Co-operative efforts in this respect are always 
beneficial to farmers, for each of them is not required to keep a 
watchman separately. However, such efforts only succeed \vhen a 
number of farmers sow their field with one type of crop and in one 
locality only. 

Harvesting. 

Harvesting is one of die most important agricultural operations. 
This is commonly known as katani, chiefly in respect of crops having 
big stems or straws, such as paddy, wheat, barley, etc. So far rabi 
crops like gram, khOsari, masiiri, etc., are concerned the hanesting 
is called ukhar?ii or uprooting the crop as such crops are not cut 
but are up-rooted. 

Crops having big stems or stalks are cut ivith the help of an 
instrument known as hasna (sickle). Sugarcane is cut with the help 
of an instrument kno^vn as dabila which is just like sickle Avith plain 
edge but many times heavier than it. Pulse crops are uprooted as 
stated above. Root-crops like potatoes are harvested with the help 
of kudal (spade). 

Harvested food crops like paddy, wheat, barley, gram, etc., are 
arranged into bundles and brought to the threshing floor either on 
the head of labourers or on buIIock-carts. Here the bundles are first 
stocked. 
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Thteshtng 

Hanesting is followed by threshing Bundles of crops are 
opened and spread round a pole and a number of bullocks are run 
oier them round the pole This piocess continues till the gram is 
separated from the strain Later the grain is collected and ivinnowed 
against the breeze to separate it from chaff 

Storing 

The method of storing vanes from crop to crop Grains aie 
stored either for consumption or for seed or for sale at a later date 
Gram kept either for consumption or for sale is stoied m eithei 
mud built kothis or granaries made of bamboo Gram for seeds 
are either stored in small baskets plastered with mud and coudung 
or m a kind of bag made of straws which is also plastered with mud 
and cow dung This plastering provides protection against insects 

It is a problem to store root crops like potatoes as it can be 
preserved ivell only in cold storage which is very rarely available m 
the remote villages Sometimes a kind of powder is used to protect 
potatoes, but this spoils their very taste There is no cold storage 
in the district for preserving potatoes, mangoes etc ^Va^chouse 
facilities at State level are not available 

On the whole, it may be said that the methods of storing are not 
satisfactory 

Agricultural Implements 

Among the argicultural implements mention may be made of 
tractor, plough, harrow, pickaxe, weeding hook, sickle, water lifts etc 
The most important of these are tractor and plough In the live 
stock census of 1945 the number of agricultural implements were also 
accounted for According to this census there were 1,16,505 wooden 
ploughs. 1L23I iron ploughs, 37..579 carts and 101 tractors Since 
then no census of agricultural implements has taken place and it is 
difficult to ascenam the number of agricultural implements in the 
district However according to Bihar Statistical Hand Book of 1953 
the number of tractors in the district m 1951 was 111 
Plough 

Plough IS the age old implement The plough generally used 
in this district is either of wood or iron, but wooden plough is very 
commonly used as the above mentioned figures of these two ploughs 
■would suggest 

A wooden plough consists of several pieces The pnncipal parts 
are hal (mam body), lagan (the portion caught by the ploughman 
at the time of ploughing), palo (yoke), harts (the wooden pole 
connecting the mam body of the plough and the yoke) and phal 
(spear) All the wooden parts are made by the village carpenter 
and phal is made by the village blacksmith and is even sometimes 
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imported from outside It is the phal ivhich actually pieices the 
ground The tilth attained by wooden ploughs is generally 3 inches 
to 4 inches A wooden plough with good bullock ploughs an area 
of one bigha m a day The area ploughed by a simple plough tines 
with the nature of the soil pnd the type of bullocks employed An 
improvised plough known as Bihar Plough has been introduced It 
ensures a deeper plough and breaking of clods 

The iron plough is rather a new introduction in the field of 
agriculture As a matter of fact it is generally favoured in the cane 
growing belt of the district Ordinary bullocks are not capable of 
pulling it In the cane growing belt of the district bullocks of better 
breed have to play duel role, mz, to pull iron ploughs and to pull 
carts heavily loaded with sugarcane This plough is being gradinlly 
popularised by the Agriculture Department and cultivators are also 
taking to It 

Tractors. 

Tractors are quite recent to make a headway in the field 
of agnculture m the district The number of tractors in this district 
m 1951 was more than any other district of Bihar There hxs been 
a vast tract of land in this district awaiting reclamation and as a 
measure to reclaim ivaste lands, tractors were imported in the district 
on a big scale on Government initiative Howe\er, this does not 
hnd favour with the ordinary cultivators due to several reasons such 
as heavy capital investment, paucity of large farms, etc Operating 
cost of tractors is also considered to be high because of the cultiiators 
being quite ignorant of tlie mechanical complexities and also due to 
pauaty of technical personnel, etc 

Harrow 

The harrow, locally knoivn as chatikt or henga, is used after 
ploughing The upturned soil after ploughing is still full of clods 
and to crush the clods harrowing is necessary Harroiv is either made 
of wood or bamboos ^Vooden harrow is generally several times 
heavier than a harrow made of bamboo and is used generally m a 
field having considerably big clods It is square like a v\ooden beam 
varying in vs eight from a maund to 3 or 4 maunds The length 
of a harrow vanes from 6 feet to 12 feet Bullocks are tied with a 
^oke and the harrow is attached with the yoke with the help of rope 
One or several men stand on the harrow, bullocks are made to run 
and the clods falling under the harrow naturally go to pieces So 
far a bamboo made harrow is concerned, it is made by putting 
together tvso pieces of bamboo These two pieces of bamboo .arc 
clogged together at either ends with tlie help of a nail cither made 
of wootl or bamboo or iron A bamboo harrow is generally used 
in a field having comparatively less tenacious soil or in v\hich clods 
are considerabl) small It is generally kept b) small cultivators 
An area of about 3 to 4 acres is harrowed m a daj vMth the help of 
a pair of bullocks 
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Water lifts 

The water lifts used on wells for irrigating fields are locally 
known as either latha or koor The bucket used for lifting ivater 
IS generally made of iron with a pointed bottom It is imported m 
this district from the nearby urban markets The bucket is tied with 
a big bamboo piece with a rope and the bamboo piece in its turn 
hangs like a balance with two poles which are erected nearby tlie 
■well for this purpose It helps cultivators pulling water from ivclls 
w^th great ease At places electric pumps are also seen but thej 
are not popular m the district Water obtained from the electric 
pumps IS expensive 

Pick axe 

Pick axe IS locally knoivn as /(tidol and is used in generally up- 
turning the soil of such fields in which plough cannot easil) move 
due to stiffness of the soil This is also used to attain greater tilth 
and to culture that part of the field where plough cannot easily go 
such as near the angles and near the raised boundary lines This i-* 
of use to the cultivaton m \anous other work It is made of iron 
and IS generally fitted m a dim bamboo piece of 2^ feet to 3 feet 
The pickaxe is generally imported from outside but locally made 
ones are also not unknoivn 

hUscellaneous 

There are several other implements which a cultivator uses in 
the ordinary course of his agricultural operations Among such 
implements mention may be made of cart, axe, locally known as 
kulhart, weeding hook, locally knoivn as khtirpi, sickle locally known 
as hasua, etc 

Livestock 

The importance of cattle to the cultivators can hardly he 
exaggerated Like the other districts of North Bihar, cultivation in 
this district also almost entirely depends on bullocks The plough 
cattle are generally of the local breed However, many fine and 
ivell conditioned bullocks are also seen in the district Such bullocks 
are generally to be found in the cane growing region of the district 
and are chiefly kept for the purpose of pulling the cart loaded with 
sugarcane The deplorable condition of bullocks in general has 
attracted the attention of the Government in recent years and some 
efforts hate been made to improve the breed An Artificial Insemi 
nation Centre has been opened at Motihari with three sub-centres at 
Jiudhara Turkauln and Sugauli to improve the breed of the cattle 
Although artificial insemination method has been introduced in the 
district very recently (1957) and tiie people are very consenatiie, but 
It has been reported thtt the method is gaming populant) among 
the livestock owners Some bulls of high pedigree have been 
distributed m the district to up-grade the local breed Sheep and 
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goats are also found m the district Sheep are more numerous m 
the north but goats are fairly distributed over the tv hole of the district 

Much information i,s atailable in the Fttial Report of Simjey and 
Settlement Operations in 1892 to 1899, by C J Stevenson hloore. 
Esq , ICS , in 1900— wherein he has supplied the number of livestock 
ploughs and carts, thana by thana to provide a tentative index of 
agricultural prosperity along with the livestock situation in the 
district 


Serial Vame of thana 

no 

Total 
area 
m sq 
males 

Cows 

Bulls 

and 

bullocks 

Ifale 

buffiloes 

Cow 

buffaloes 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 Bagaha 

619 

70 036 

46 107 

3 CS6 

10 8"0 

2 ShUsarpur 

654 

77 158 

o8 929 

3 5'»2 

14 439 

3 Belt ah 

647 

69 o87 

oO 0o8 

4 742 

18 315 

S ibdivisional Total 

I "’0 

2 07 381 

1 04 094 

11 950 

43 6’4 


2 '4 

16 605 

26 329 

1 064 

8 333 

5 Dhaka 

335 

18 462 

29 304 

1 3’1 

0 43" 


290 

12 70S 

16411 

810 

5 3'>I 

7 Gobmdganj 

286 

16 287 

16S71 

1 834 

o922 


2"3 

16 968 

20 '>"9 

031 

7 514 

0 'Madhuban 

122 

8441 

9 548 

473 

3 606 

Sadar Subdivia onal Total 

1 o30 

83 291 

1 18 ‘>42 

6 042 

40 133 

D str ct Total 

3 'oO 

2 9u 672 

2 S' 336 

17 592 

83 7u7 


Horses Calves 
oml mclutluig 

ponies buffalo 
cah es 


SI eep 


Mules Total no 

Goals anJ of cattle Ploughs Carts Remarks 
donkcjs of all 
sorts 


8 0 10 11 12 13 U 15 IG 


2 880 20 150 

'*612 2o63G 

3 732 o 103 


4 lol n8o3 

3 503 18 318 

-458 33 000 


1 437 1 71 770 

1200 **0^410 

1 038 1 02 7"S 


10 850 3 0j1 

21004 4 115 
‘>3 "42 I 100 


9 224 60S0> 15 112 f3 800 3 8'’4 5 6O0"0 02 588 8 "GO 


J S(I4 5S04 

2 094 0 041 

1 304 811 

I 3“4 2 0G6 

1 7u4 > "08 

70" 3 154 


9 247 25 3S4 


941 17 539 

1 "72 24 430 

2 001 11 804 

3 158 J4 605 

2 661 ITO’C 

OCO S 294 


1 1 602 94 27S 


710 70 08') 

937 91 "18 

30.> 51 G64 

431 82 OSS 

718 73 030 

290 Zo 5"8 


3 387 3 90 160 


10 515 1 503 

10 054 2 102 

4n‘’4 435 

5 358 4 35r 

0 302 mil 

3 413 C30 


40 8‘>fl 11002 


18 471 76, “TO 20 674 1 58 144 7 211 0 00 130 1 03 412 10 2C3 
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He ^\orked out a ratio between cattle and population as three 
lieads of cattle per family, or more thin one per tno persons, against 
I 75 and one Jiead to iljree persons respectisely of MuzafTarpur 
Bettiah subdivision had 6 hUis of cattle against 4 lakhs in the Sadir 
subdivision Bullock carts were 19 268 in all oi nearly four times 
the number for Muziffarpur. The obvious reason v\as tint there 
v\ere only 15 miles of the Tirhut State Railway in the distiict The 
trade to and from Nepal miinly depended upon the bullock carts 
Indigo also used to be carried by the same rumishmg a tlnnavnse 
detailed statement of number of cattle per 100 heads of the popuhlion 
he gives us the following figures from winch we pick up only the 
subdmsional figures 


Population Number of cattio per 100 heads of population 


Naraa \rea m 
of square 
aubdm raiUs 
sion 







£ 5 S'f4i 

I 


I § I 




1 2 3 4 6 C 7 8 0 JO J1 12 


Dettiah 1 720 7,59 80) 442 29 0 1 0 8 22 1 2 7o 20 

Sailor 1 530 1099900 719 8 4 11 7 11 OS 3C 20 


District 

Total 3 2a0 18 09 4CV 072 1C 3 1 5 0 15 1 0 o2 20 


Mr. C J Stevenson Moore writes further “Tiie proportion 
of miich kme (cows and cow bufialocs) per 100 souls is only H ni 
the Sadar against 33 in the Bettiali subdivision In the Bettiah tinna 
the number is lowest for the northern subdivision, but even so is 
nearly double that for any ihana in the southern subdivision Milch 
kine are particularly numerous in Bagaha and Shikarpur, where 
grazing has to be provided not only for the local cattle but also for 
large heads driven over from Gorakhpur and Siran In the Sadar 
thanas diere are 12 milch kme per 100 persons, that is to say, more 
than one to supply milk and ghee to ten persons This is little 
better than m Muzaffarpur But if tlie Bettiah subdivision is 
included, then there is one cow or cow buffalo to every five persons 


Sheep, too, are more numerous in the north, while goats, on the 
other hand, are very fairly distributed over the whole district, the 
only kind of livestock of numerical importance of which this can be 
said 
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Passing on to draught-cattle, here against 10^ heads per 100 
persons in the Sadar, 2H heads, le, about double is returned for 
Bettiah The cause, as I have said is the plentiful grazing and lai^e 
cart traffic m the north Bettiah is the thana returning the lowest 
number of the three northern thanas, mz, 18, but the only Sadar 
thana approaching this is Adapur with 16 Adapur is the most 
cultivated thana in the district, and this high figure, therefore, is m 
this instance an undoubted indication of agricultural prosperity 
Dhaka, also another rich area, returns nearly 11 draught<attle per 
100 persons, Motihan and Madhtiban come last with 9 

The statistics of agncultural stock in the strictest sense will 
now be considered, and information of the number of bullocks 
ploughs and carts returned by Muzaffarpur, Gorakhpur, and Gaya are 
compared iwth the Champaran figures — 


Kama of district 

Total 


Area m square miles 


Cultivated 

Uncultiv ated 

Total 
in eq 
miles 

Percentage 
of total 
area 

Total 
in sq 
m lea 

Percentage 
of total 
area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 Champaran 

3 250 

2,263 

69 63 

03? 

30 37 

2 Muzaffarpur 

3 035 

2,430 

8011 

60a 

19 89 

3 Gorakhpur 

4 681 

3.90T 

67 82 

6T4 

33 18 

4 Ga>a 

389 

271 

69 66 

113 

30 34 



Bulls and bullocks 

Ploughs 

Carta 

Liiestock of all 
' sorts 

Popula 

tion 

Total Ko per 
number sq mile 
of 

cultivated 

area 

Total No per 
number sq nule 
of 

cuUnated 

area 

Total 

number 

No per 
sq milo 

Of 

cultivated 

area 

Total 

number 

No per 

100 persons 
of 

popula 

tion 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

18 59 464 

2 83,336 

125 

1 03 412 

40 

19 263 

8 

9 66 136 

52 

27,12 857 

2 42 703 

09 

85 14" 

35 

5 043 

2 

8 lOOaO 

30 

29 94 057 

5 80 403 

118 

2,70 378 

87 

24 390 

7 

1 "1 S94 

56 


40 404 

140 

12,969 

48 

62 

0 02 

* 

• 


*hgurt8 not 
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“The figures oC Charaparan and ' Gorakhpur arc approximate. 
7'Iic number of cattle of all sorts per 100 peisons is 52 in Champaran, 
against 56 in Gorakhpur, MuzafFarpur coming to a bad third with 
only 30. The same conditions are noticeable in respect of draught- 
cattle; Champaran has 125 per cwltivated square mile and Gorakhpur 
118, against 99 only in Muza/Farpur, but here Gap heads the list 
witli 149. In the matter of carts per square mile Gorakhpur and 
Champaran are a^in very similarly circumstanced, but with four • 
times the number found in MuzafFarpur, where tlie average is only 2. 
In tlie number of ploughs per square mile while Muzaffarpur returns 
35 and Champaran 46, Gorakhpur returns so high a figure, viz., 87, 
tliat I doubt its accuracy. Gaya returns 48 only, and both in this 
district and Champaran draught-cattle are more numerous tlian in 
Gorakhpur. Gap has the largest number of bullocks per plough, 
viz., three. Then comes Muzaffarpur with 2.8, closely followed by 
Champaran -with 2.7; Goraklipur returns only 2.1 per plough, an 
exceedingly low and abnormal number. 

“ Confining our attention to the Champaran district find the 
largest number of draught-cattle per cultivated square mile in all the , 
thanas of the Bettiah subdivision, but it is curious to note 
Bettiah equals Sliikarpur, and Bagalia stands third. But without 
doubt, boui the Bagaha and Shikarpur figures would Iiave been veiy 
much higher iiad the statistics for agriculturists living in the hills 
outside the sun'eyed area been included. Among die Sadar thanas, 
Adapilr has the largest number of bullocks, viz.. 138 per square mile 
oC cultivation, followed by Dhaka with 105: next come the two 
adjacent thanas of Kesaria and Madluiban, with 96 and 94, res- 
pectively; and last of all are Motiliari and Gobindganj, tlie former 
with 80 heads and tlie latter with only two more. The same order is 
remarkably preserved, too, in the statistics for ploughs. But Bettiah 
heads the list alone ivith 62 ploughs, or 10 acres per plough. In 
Bagaha and Shikarpur tlic area per plough is over 11 acres. Adapiir, 
with 55 ploughs square mile, is one better than Bagaha. The 
next lhana is Dhaka, with 36 only. In Motihari there is the extra- 
ordinarily large area of 26 acres of cultivated land per plough, .and 
ill Gobindganj there are nearly 24 acres. These two thanas would 
appear to be under-stocked, though, owing to the soil being light, 
it is probably ploughed iv'ith case and rapidity.” 

Regarding the availability and the condition of livestock, 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, i.c.s., tvTites in his District Gazetteer of 
Champaran in 1907 that "there is abundant pasture in Bagalia and 
Shikarpur, which attracts ^eat herds of cattle from the southern 
thanas and also from the adjoining disirict.s of Saran, Muzaffarpur and 
to a great extent, Gorakhpur. Cattle arc consequently mmierous! and 
eveiy family in die district owns three heads of catde on the averao-e 
Milch-kine arc particularly numerous in the north and even in die 
headquarters subdivision there are 12 milch-kine for every 100 per- 
sons. i.e., more than one to supply milk and ghee to 10 person^- 
13 
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Draught cattle are also numerous oumg to the deficiency of raihray 
communications, the large demand for carts by the indigo factoncs, 
and the trade to and from Nepal, tvhich is carried on by bullock 
carts Buffaloes are less common than in the districts south of the 
Ganges, and the soil being generally light, tliey are not required to 
draiv' the plough Sheep are mor^ numerous in the nortli, but goats 
are fairly distributed over the ivholc of the district Donkeys arc 
kept by dhobis, and pigs are to be seen in many villages Veterinary 
relief is afforded at a veterinary dispensary at Motihan, and large cattle 
fairs are held annually at Madhuban and Bettiah ” 

In comparison to the above conditions, it was found by 
J A Sweeney, i c s , during the Revisional Survey and Settlement 
Operations in 1913— 1919 that there had been a change in the agricul 
tural prosperity for the better In the earlier Report (1900) the 
total number of cattle enumerated was 966, 136 as against the figure 
of 11,39,039, 1 e , an increase of 18 per cent during the Revisional 
Survey (1922) J A Sweeney was of the opinion that either 

of the figures could not pretend to be complete, as considerable 
numbers of cattle graze in the jungle and hill areas of tlianas Shikarpur 
and Bagaln v\hich were outside the scope of the enquiry’ 

The following comparative statement for tlie two settlement 
operations reveal interesting figures — 



Number of draught 
cattle 

Kuralter of ploughs 

Livestock ratio (• 
population 


Per 

Total cultivated 
tq mile 

Total 

Per 

cultivated 
sq iDile 

Total 

cattle 

Cattle psr 
100 popu 
lation 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Lflst sottKtnc'iii 

J SJ 33o 12s 

1 «3 4U 

4(1 

0 ac I3U 

S’ 

srtlkirunt 

2 97 110 131 

1 17 41S 


N 3 1 01 > 

^9 


In the latest vettlcment operations draught tattle numbered 
2,97,130 as against 2 82 336 enumerated in the earlier settlement, 
giving an average of 91 to the square mile and 133 to the cultivated 
square mile Ploughs numbered 1.17,418 or 52 per square mile of 
cultivated area The comparative figures thus shou a distinct 
aiUance 

R E Swanz), ics, mentions in his Reused Dtstnet Gazetteer 
of Cliamparan m 1932 about the practice of cattle breeding in 
Champaran The plough-cattle were locally used and a large number 
of bullocks used to be exported to different parts of India specially 
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Bengal In 1930 the cattle census recorded 808 bulls 3 82,614 
bullocks, 3,70,581 cows and 2 26,417 young stock, 11,826 buffalo 
bulls, 1,24,280 cow buffaloes and 88 983 >oung stock— the total being 
12,05,509 The increase avas steady, maintaining its earlier trend 
About the conditions of the livestock R E Savanzy, ics, mentions 
in the District Gazetteer of Champaran of 1932 — 

' Theie are many fine and uell-conditioned bullocks to be seen 
about the district chiefly cart bullocks but the large htids of coi\s and 
calves are generally m extremel) bad condition— undersized and 
half starved This is due to indiscriminate over breeding and also 
the fact that insufficient ground is kept for grazing and there are aery 
feu fodder crops groivn There is no reason or excuse for tins state 
of affairs as fodder crops such as guinea grass can be groivn in mango 
and otlier groies at an aJ/nost negh^tWe cost Janera ts the oniy 
real fodder crop groivn, but nee, wheat and barley straw are also used 
for fodder In most villages buffalo totvs are us^ for milking more 
than cows Buffaloes arc not used as draught animals Goats arc 
numerous everyivherc in the distiict, 5,77,618 being recorded m 1930 
They arc a small type but are generally in fairly good condition 
They are not generally milked ’ 

A table is given below to show the luestock population (Bovine) 
in the distnct since 1920 — 


\car 

lotal 

cattle 

Male 

cattle 

Female 

cattle 

\ounK 
atock or 
caltcs. 

Total 

liiifTftloci 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1920 

S 42 0S6 

3 2o 461 

3 32,065 

1 84 870 



8 00 025 

3 71 440 

3 19 087 

1 89 498 



n 80 420 

3 83 422 

3 70 681 

220 417 



8 22 304 

2 04 592 

2 60 350 




0 05 405 

3 08 841 

2 07 928 

1 48 690 



0 90 751 

4 12 491 

2 90 031 

I 87 329 



8 32 419 

4 17 188 

2 ''3 009 

1 82 162 

2 00,754 


Tear vralo 

InifTaloo 

C<w 

buffaloce 

buffalo 

caWc^ 


Goats 

1 7 

8 

D 

to 

11 


l»’0 

10.5 

1030 

1940 

1943 

19^1 

lose 


10 030 10168* 

S 13o I 18 0JJ 

1 1 R.’6 1 24 280 

5901 103501 

29 394 S7,232 

10 904 1 10720 

t>47> 1 13 333 


72 297 2 498 * 88 507 

71 023 28 897 4 0.5 r27 

889S3 II 48C >l7Clb 

14 310 20 312 3 40 804 

U9 192 15 75* 2 45 010 

70 70» 14301 4 UC3G 

80 946 14 5jI 4 73CS2 
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The table sho^vs the figures o£ the mam species o£ lucstock 
in the district since 1920 onwards to 1956 The overall trend 
IS more or less stationary so far as tlie total cattle strengtli is 
concerned Occasional vanations are also there, eg, in 1930 the 
figure goes up as high as 9.80,420 recording a substantial rise over 
the previous census figures But again a downward movement is 
visible which goes down steep in 1945, i e , 6,65,465 possibly due 
to excess consumption of cattle flesh and hide during the war 
emergencies rortunately, the position, is again recouped and in 
1951, It IS recorded as 8,90,751, ne, more than what has been shown 
in 1956 census This upward and downward movement in the census 
figures for cattle wealth are shared proportionately by all the male, 
female and young stock groups The figures for buffaloes show a 
disturbing trend of going too far from the normal figures on either 
side In 1920, total strength has been, recorded as 1,86,997 which 
showed a perceptibly increasing trend tlirough the next two census 
but goes down steeply, even below the 1920 figures, in 1940 when 
It has been recorded as 1,73,786 But fortunately, the position 
improves thereafter and showing a consistent upward trend, the figure 
again touches 2,00,754 in 1956 census The most disturbing spectacle 
IS presented by the figures relating to sheep strength in the district 
The figures show a definite and drastic continuity in fall m the 
number of sheep from 25,498 in 1920 to 20,312 in 1940 14,551 in 
1956 Only in 1925 and 1930 censuses, do the figures show any 
upward trend Goats, however, show both upward and downw’ard 
and finally again upivard trend In 1920, there were 2,88 507 goals 
in Champaran who numbered 405,627 m 1925 and 5,17,618 m 1950 
Then again the figures fall in 1940 and 1945 when it has been 
recorded that 3,40 804 and 2,45,916 goats were in tlie district, 
respectively But the position seems to be improving from that time 
for the 1951 and 1956 census figures mention 4,14,636 and 4,73,682 
goats, respectively, in tlie distnct of Champaran 

When the 1956 Livestock Census figures are compared with the 
figures of 1951 human census in tlie distnct the distnbuuon of the 
livestock population throughout (he district works out at one head 
per 2 35 square miles, while the distribution on human population 
comes to one head per 1 6 persons The ratio of cattle to human 
population IS one cattle per 2 9 persons whereas buffaloes make out 
a ratio of one per 12 5 persons On the subdivisional level, the 
Sadar subdivision has got one bovine head per 3 2 square miles while 
one bovine head per 3 I persons In Bettiah subdivision the position 
IS not very different from that of the Sadar subdivision so far the 
ratio to land area is concerned, in this subdivision there is one bovine 
head per 3 45 square miles of area while the ratio to population is 
much better than v\hat is there in the Sadar subdivision There is 
roughly one head of bovine per individual in this subdivision Cattle 
population m the Sadar subdivision is one per 3 75 persons and 
one per four square miles of area whereas there is one buffallo per 
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14.98 square miles of area and one per 14 persons in Bettiah subdivi- 
:sion, respectively. In Bettiah subdivision there is one cattle per 
4.24 square miles and one cattle per 2.3 persons whereas there is 
one buffalo in every 20 square miles of area and one per 10.2 persons 
in Sadar subdivision. 


A classified list of livestod; (bovine only) for 1951 and 1956 is 
given below to shoiv their utility 

I95i. 1956. 

€altle~ ' 


(i) Breeding bulls, i.e.. entire males, 
over three years kept or used for 
breeding only. 

1859 

81G 

(ii) Working bullo^ and uncastrated 
males over three years jeept for 
ivork only. 

3,93,816 

4,08,342 

(tit) Bulls and bullocks over tliree years 
not in use for breeding or ivork. 
{iv) Breeding cows, i.e., cows over three 
years kept for breeding or milk 
production— 

16,836 

8,030 

(a) In milk . . 

82.595 

93,261 

(6) Dry 

1.31.05-1 

1.06,307 

(c) Not calved 

56,051 

37,232 

(v) Coivs over tliree years used for 
iv’ork only. 

14,215 

4,467 

(t>i) Coivs over three years not in use for 
ivork or breeding purposes. 

(vii) Young stock— 

7.01S 

6,293 

\Inder one 


es.ui 

(b) One to three years . . 

ksr7 

80,047 


Buffaloes— 
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(xjt) Cows over three years used for ^vork 
(xiti) Cows o\er tliree years not m use for 
Avoik or breeding purposes 
Yoimg stock— 

(i) Under one year 
(«) One to three years 


1951 

1956 

3,017 

l,60o 

2,909 

1.576 

40,347 

51,880 

30,362 

29,066 

,82,684 

10,53,169 


A classification of livestock (bo\ine only) in 1951 and 1950 
censuses reveals a comparative pictuie showing mcrcaa or decrease in 
numbers under different lieads, as the case may be In 1951 there 
were 1,839 breeding bulls (cattle) as against 816 in 1956 which is 
after all not a good trend But the number of working bullocki 
rises from 3,93,810 in 1951 to 4.08,342 m 1956 For buffaloes also 
the number of breeding bulls were much bigger in 1951, le, 1,701 
as against their number in 1956—679 only— thus show mg a big fill 
from the previous census Working bullocks also register a fall m 
1956 m comparison to 1951 figures In 1951 there were 7,250 
working bullocks as against 5,209 in 1956 Bulls and bullocks not 
used for breeding or work numbered 16,836 m cattle and 1,544 m 
buffaloes m 1951 as against 8,030 m cattle and 587 m buffaloes in 
1956 Cows over three years used for work only numbered 14,215 
in cattle and 3,017 in buffaloes in 195! as against 4,467 in cattle ancL 
1,606 m buffaloes in 1956 This shows that the me of cattle in 1956 
fell perceptively over the 1951 figure while m buffaloes the same 
trend is apparent Milch cows numbered 82,593 m cattle and 41,112 
in buffaloes in 1951 as against 98,261 m cattle and 62,430 in buff^oes 
in 1956 That means that more buffaloes have been milched m the 
later years than in the early fifties Another fact is also apparent 
that while though increasing over tlie 1951 figure the increased 
proportion of the milched cows in cattle is less than the increased 
proportion of milched buffaloes Draught cotis numbered 1,31,054 
in cattle and 41,441 in buffaloes in 1951 as against 1,06,807 in cattle 
and 32,750 in buffaloes in 1956 Cows not calved numbered 56,051 
m cattle and 22,241 m buffaloes in 1951 as against 37.232 in cattle 
and 14,971 in buffaloes in 1956 Cows neither for use for work foi 
in brewing numbered 7,018 in cattle and 2,909 in buffaloes in 1951 
as against 6,298 m cattle and 1,576 in buffaloes m 1956 The 1956 
tlius registers a fall m comparison to the position in 1951 Youngstock 
under one year numbered 97,452 in cattle and 40,347 m buffaloes 
in 1951 as against 98,115 in cattle and 51,880 in buffaloes in 1956 
Youngstock grouped under one to three years numbered 89,877 m 
cattle and 30,362 m buffaloes in 1951 as against 80,047 in cattle and 
29,066 in buffaloes in 1956 The total bovine numbered 10,82,684 
in 1951 as against 10,53,169 in 1956, thus showing an overall shortfall 
in the latter census 
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Livestock Mortality. 

Livestock like their human counterpart do suffer from diseases, 
some of them take epidemic form, others endemic. The mam 
diseases from which the bovine {x>pulation generally suffer are 
Rinderpest, Foot and Moutli diseases, IIoEmorrhagtc Septicxmia and 
otlier contagious diseases like Black Quarter, Anthrax and Sorah, 
About tlic prevalence of cattle-diseases in earlier days, we have come 
to know about two types of cattle-diseases which have particularly 
been mentioned in some of tlie old correspondence. Letter no. 22, 
dated Camp Sugauli, the 10th Fcbruaiy 1864, from F. M. Halliday, 
Officiating Magistrate, to the Commissioner of Circuit, Patna Division, 
mentioned two kinds of contagious diseases, \iz, goice and cotaveab. 
Golcc usually spread from the end of Febimary to the end of April 
but it also broke out eailier at times The other disease generally 
occurred only in hot season. The affected animals had fever follow’cd 
by sore between the hoofs and the mouth swelled slightly. The 
tongue would come out and the teeth became loose and then ivorms 
appeared at the gum, tongue and feet of the animals Deatli came 
to the animals within ten to twenty days. It also attacked goats, sheep 
and buffaloes 


A table is given below to show the livestock momlity (bovine 
population) due to contagious diseases in the district since 1945*40 




Cuu^i4 of dojitli. 



nuidur* 

po^t 

Foot and 
3IoutIi 

(Il4OI)40S. 

Haomor 

rahttgjo 

wpticaoTnm 

Other 

CODtAglOlM 

diSoasas. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

lyi > 

.544 

3 

04 

13 

654 


W. 


5\T 

V. 

IW. 

19<7 4S 


2 

102 


104 

1043 40 


1 

42 

2 

45 

1049 >0 

i 

k 

387 

nil 

503 

1050 51 

2 


73 

1 

76 

1051 52 


2 

63 

50 

115 

1952 53 

93 


S> 

. Cl 

200 

1053 54 

55 

1 

126 

108 

200 

1954 55 

33 


00 

30 

171 

1055 36 

i 

4 

126 

*7 

222 

195t>-57 

337 

6 

99 

63 

505 

1957-58 

196 

3 

60 

18 

280 
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It tv’ill be seen from the above statement that Rinderpest and 
Hremorrhagic Septicaemia have been a drain on the cattle wealtli of 
the district. Botli these diseases account for the highest number of 
deaths than rest of the diseases put together. Foot and Mouth 
diseases accottnt for only a fetv lives a year. Tliere are years when 
no cattle died of foot and mouth diseases. Tiie year 1945-40 seemed 
to be a crisis year for the livestock for in that year tlie largest number 
of death occurred in the district, i.c., 654 cattle died from this fell 
disease. Rinderpest often breaks out in an epidemic fonn. Giving 
a respite for a few years in between this disease again began to cause 
large scale death from 1952-53 and reached the figure of 337 in 1950-57. 
Tliough going down tlie year 1937-58 by no means can be said to 
be a relieving year. Hemorrhagic Septicemia appears to be moie 
consistent in its heavy toll year after year than any otlrer diseases. 
The least number of death occurred due to this disease tvas 42 in 

1948- 49 and the victims numbered 387 in tlie very next year, i.e., in 

1949- 50. Other conmgious diseases took a toll of 108 in 1953-54.% 
The statement above gives only the picture of fatality among the 
bovine population of the district. TJie real picture becomes apparent 
when one cliecks up the figures of actual number of attacks from 
the various diseases. 


Sources of I'elertmry Aid. 

In tlie second decade of the present century one veterinary 
hospital at Motihari and .mother veterinary dispensary at Ramnagar 
were opened by the Government. One hospital at Bettiah tvras also 
opened by the Bettiah Raj which tm then under Court of Wards. 
This hospital was also taken over by the Government in 1952. These 
three veterinary institutions only functioned in the triiole of the 
district of Champaran for a considerable period. However, in 1951-52 
there were several hospitals and dispensaries functioning in the 
district. A list is given below to show the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries with their jurisdiction 

Jurisdiction. 

Municipal area. 

Municipal area. 

Bagaha police-station. 

Jurisdiction. 

Pipra, Madhuban, Kesaria police- 
stations. 

Gobindganj, Hansidih and Sugauli 
police-stations. 

Dliaka, Patahi and ^fo£iha^i Aftiffa- 
sil police-stations. 


Veterinary Hospitals 

(1) Motihari (Provin- 
cialised in 1957). 

(2) Bettiah . . 

(3) Bagaha. . . 

Veterinary Dispensaries. 

(1) Chakia . . 

(2) Areraj 

(3) Dhaka .. 
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Veterinary Dispensaries Jiiusdictr^ri 

(4) Raxaul Raxaul, Adapiii and Gfiori^gjiap,#-* 

police stations 

{5) Bettiah Bettiah Nautan, Champatia, 

Lauria, Jogapatty and Majhowa- 
lia police stations 

(6) Narkatiaganj Shikarpur, Sikta, Ramnagar and 

Mamatanr police stations 

Besides there was one more dispensary m Madhubani under 
Dhanha police station nm by die local bodies 

In all the liospitals there are arrangements for indoor and out 
door patients whereas in the dispensaries, there are arrangements for 
out door patients only 

A district branch of the Society for Pretention of Cruelty to 
Animals was formed in the distnct m the late thirties of the present 
■century This was constituted for detection and prevenuon of cruelty 
to animals This society prevents mainly, using of lame, diseased, 
etc, animals, phooha (blowing of air through the animals genitals 
before milking), flaying goats, etc, alive 
Cattle Fairs 

Seteral cattle fairs are held annually in the district, but 
three are important, namely, Bettiah, Madhuban and Rajpur 
cattle fairs The Betuah cattle fiur is the biggest in the distnct 
These cattle fairs are held during Durga Puja and generally last 
for 10 to 15 days Domesticated animals are brought for Sale 
in these fairs At these fairs sometimes exhibition is also organised 
by the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments In the Bettiah 
cattle fair m 1955 56, 30,000 cattle were brought, out of which 28,020 
“were sold out during the penod of tliat fair In 1956 57, at the 
same fair 20,540 cattle were brought out of which 4,011 heads were 
sold In 1957 58, 38,313 heads of cattle were present in the fair 
held at Bettiah and out of which 16,309 heads were sold These 
figures suggest that the fair is very important as a cattle fair The 
other important cattle fair which is held regularly at Rajpur (Chakia) 
where in 1953 54, 15,000 bovine stock were present, out of which 3 167 
were sold In 1955 56, at the Rajpur fair 15,832 cattle heads were 
' "brought, out of which 10,150 heads were sold In Madhuban cattle 
fair held in 1953 54, 4,200 cattle were brought, out of which 3,150 
were sold The cattle fair held in 1953 54 at Kesariya assembled 
6,050 cattle heads out of which 3,500 were sold From these compa- 
rative figures Bettiah fair appears to be the biggest of all 
Pasturage 

Pasturage now in this distnct is about 500 square miles This 
"being considered inadequate, herds of cattle are taken for grazing to 
Jitpur m Nepal territory Animals are taken to this place for grazing 
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in the spring season and are brought back as soon as monsoon breaks 
out For tins the land owner chatges some fee There are no 
particular big areas exclusi\ely meant for fodder crops, such as 
berseem, etc Small plots are utilised by big farmers for grossing 
janera and other kinds of fodder for their cattle 

BonCj Hoin atui Hide Btistness 

Business in these articles is exclusively carried by the Muslim 
community Hides are processed in tlie godoisn with salt, khan, etc, 
and arc exported to Calcutta Besides bones and horns are also 
collected by tlie local merchants through Chamars and are exported 
outside It IS said that on the a\erage a business of about 
Rs 2,00,000 is annually done m these articles in tlie district 
Chainixiran district is famous for kid hide which is ^ery popular 
abroad 

Milk and Afitk Produce 

It has already been mentioned that according to the livestock 
census of 1951 there were 30,792 cows and 20,955 she buffaloes m 
milk These figures wefe 98,201 and 62,430, respectively, m 1956 
According to the livestock census of 195! the total cow’s milk produced 
in tlie district in 1951 tvas 6,630 9 maunds and that of she buffaloes 
11,252 maunds while in 1955 56, according to the 1956 Census of 
Livestock, cow’s milk totalled 23,27,448 maunds and she buffaloes 
18,92,960 maunds 

The 1958 Report on the livestock census, houeier, mentions 
about dairy farms at Bettiali Estate Dairy Farm, Bettiah, and Motihan 
Jail Dairy Farm, Champaran, where we can expect that some amount 
of milk products are manufactured There is no dairy farm worth 
mentioning in the district However, there aie several goshalas 
according to the Livestock Census Report published m 1958, in the 
following places, viz, (1) Adarshah Hindu Gomandir, Bagalia, 
(2) Shri Pmji:apole Goshala, Bettiah, (3) Chanpatia, (4) Motihan, 
(5) Narkatiaganj, (6) Ramgarlma (7) Mehsi, (8) Madhubaii, 
(9) Chakia, (10) Sugauli and (II) Raxaul P O Raxaul Bazar, m 
the district but in none of these goshalas any kind of milk product is 
manufactured As a matter of fact all the milk produced in the 
district IS consumed m its onginal shape or turned into curd and 
consumed In some of the villages small machines kept by the 
pnv’ate individuals for extracting cream from milk are seen and cream 
IS one of tlie tivo milk products of some importance m the district 
ghee being the other important milk product Ghee is prepared from 
either milk or cheese by the housewives There is no data to shou 
the actual quantity of cheese and ghee produced m the district 

Poultry Farming 

The district has a good population of Mohammadans, Thanis and 
persons of scheduled castes All these sections of people are fond of 
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poultry farming. But the birds kept by them arc mostly of local 
breed and smaller in size, although they lay bigger eggs than their 
counterpart in South Bihar owing to die dampneis of the climate.' 

The Report on the Livestock Census in Biliar in I95G, published 
in 1958, gives a comparative figure of the number of poultry available 
in the district in 1951 and the number of poultry available just before- 
and after the reorganisation of the State of Bihar in 195G, In 1951 
Charaparan had a poultry population of 1,45,139 which swelled, 
to 2,72,202 during 195G, thus showing a variation of 87.fi per cent 
between tlie two figures. In 1951 there were 1,35,547 fowls and 
9,592 ducks in Champaran as against 1,99,462 fotvls and 9,199 ducks- 
in 195G. While the number of fowls increased distinctly in the case 
of fowls, ducks showed a slight fall. 

With the opening of National Extension Service Blocks in the- 
district, an attempt has been made to improve the breed of birds 
in the district. In four such centres, namely, Motihari, Gaunaha, 
Turkaulia and Ramnagar, Poultry Extension Centre has been started 
since 1957 with some birds of Rohde Isl.md Red variety to upgrade 
the local variety which lays lc«er number of eggs of comparatively 
smaller size. The poultry extension centre was started at Turkaulia 
on the 20tli August with 90 hens and 10 cocks. In addition to this. 
98 birds have been distributed to the farmers at Chand Saraya and 
Balthanva. The total production of tlie farm up to the month of 
November, 1958, is 3,G18 eggs In whicli 1,658 eggs nave been for tablo 
and 1,246 for liatching purposes. The farmers produced only IC8‘ 
eggs in ivhich 59 were used in latching and the rest for table. At 
the present, tlie strengtli of die poultry extension centre, Turkaulia 
is only G8 and that of the farmers is 89. Thirty-ttvo birds at poultry 
extension centre at Turkaulia and 9 birds at Chand Saraya died from 
general diseases and 'from other accidents. 

itfeer efie CornmanrCy £7ewtoprnenc Block was focareef ac Bagafia, 
one poultry centre was started on the 16th August 1957, ivith a 
capacity of 100 birds of New Hempshirc breed. Since the start of 
the centre, hatching eggs have been supplied to Tharus and Dhangars. 
Another such centre was startal at a village Domwalia. The 
breeders of this village have been supplied with birtK on subsidised 
rates. The breeders as well as the general people arc always given 
technical and monetary help, c.g., training of brcedci-s or free supply 
of wire netting. To make the industry more popular four persons 
have been sanctioned loan under the State Aid to Industries Act and 
five persons by the Welfare Department for the benefit of the 
backward people. Only from the review of the working of the 
poultry’ centres at these tivo blocks out of sescral otJiers it appears 
that a serious effort is being made to train the people in having 
better qualities of birds. 

Apart from the local demand of eggs and chickens for coasunip- 
tion the}- have a heavy demand in South Bihar, specially in Patna. 
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Fishery 

This district has quite a large number of rners, lakes, marshes 
ponds and tanks But the fish produced in these water reservoirs is 
not a major item of trade There is practically no export of fish 
from any of the markets bevond die distnct Even the daily market 
for Beitiah, which is considered to be the biggest market ivithin tlic 
district, does not attract more than 11 mating of fish a day ^Vhat 
ever fish is produced is locally consumed through die nearest market 

In this distnct there are two mam markets for fish supply, viz, 
one at Bettiah and the other at Motihan For Bettiah market the 
sources of supply are Halsarai lake, Majharia lake and Majhauha 
lake, Nawtan chaur and local ponds These sources are located iMtluii 
an area ranging between H and 13 miles of distance from Bettiali 

The supply for the market at Motihan comes from the mers 
Dhanauati and Sikrahana and local tank and lake They all come 
from within the radius of 3 miles from the town of Motihan This 
market receives a daily average of 9 maunds of fish from these sources 

The common species found in the district are carps (1) Rohu 
(2) Catla, (3) Nairn and (4) Calvasu, Cate fish (1) Boan 
(2) Tengra, (3) Silonal, (4) Bangas and (5) Bachua, Murels 

(1) Garai (2) SauTa and (3) Chenga, Feather back (1) hfoi and 

(2) Chitla Seasonal fish (1) Hilsa and (2) Gorarah— these tiso 
vaneties are not available in this district since last few seasons There 
arc other miscellaneous fish whicli are available in the distnct, 
VIZ, (1) Podiia, (2) Chelwa, (3) Bami, (4) Gameha and (5) Chingn 
Muhseer which is mentioned in die Old Gazetteer of this district 
seems to hive become extinct 

The main reason for this low output of fish is that the hkes 
marshes, ponds and tanks do not get any fry dirough inundation 
They are usually low but with high embankments and die flood water 
of the river does not reich them The marshes and ponds are shallow 
ligoons with deep pits whicli render fishing difficult The Earth 
quake of 1931 has raised the level o£ the lakes and marshes The 
natural productivity of die fish population is definitely low and m 
Older to increase the output of fish dicre must be induction of fry 

Tile fishermen as a class have a very poor levxl of living and it 
is only recently that some co-operativc unions of fishermen have been 
set up 

1 he Fishtrj Section of die Stale has started functioning m 
Cliamparan since 1915 onI> The lot of the fishermen, who arc 
<ctttertd ill over the district cannot be said to Inve improved much 
and ihciT capital still consists of the tradiiional net, often knit by 
themselves 

This Section lias not yet been able to touch die core of the 
jirobltm The Section however, distributes fish frj and gnes subsidy 
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to tank o-vmeis and takes other amehoratue measures to improte the 
condition of the fishermen 

From the 31st March, 1952 to tlie 31st Maich 1956 the fisheries 
section was under the AgncuUural Department From the 1st Apiil 
1956 the fisheries section has completely been integrated witli tlie 
general admmistratne and extension oiganisation of die Agricultural 
Department The tuo Five Year Plans emisaged something for the 
development of fisheries also These plans aimed at developing the 
fisheries resources of tlie district tlirough intensive collection and 
distribution of fishery, by giving subsidy to tank owners for tlie 
improvement of iheir tanks for pisciculture, by paiticipitmg in 
exhibition and fairs for making propaganda for the development of 
fisheries, by supplying country and motor boats to fishermen,, 
organising night school for fishermen and surveying tlieir colonies 
They also aimed at the development of exploitation of Government 
reservoir, tanks and ponds and the improvement of storage and 
transport of fish to markets Since 1945-46 this section has been 
distributing many maunds of fisheries and fish seeds through tlie 
agencies every year In 1946-47, 18,500 fisheries were distributed as 
against 4,15,000 in 194748, 5,30,000 m 1948 49, 97,500 in 1949 50, 
5,78,000 in 1950 51, 2 84,000 m 1951 52, 2,80,000 in 1952 53, 3,51,000 
in 1953 54, 1,51,500 in 1954 55 and 1,07,000 in 1955 56, respectively 
In 1956 57 some 1,76 333 fish seeds were distributed as against 5 59,666 
in 1957 58 Subsidy has been given so fai in 1949 50— Rs 250 
Tins scheme was dropped in 1951 52 In tlie field of research, as 
directed by the Research Committee 12 manunal and 2 paddy cum 
fish culture experiments were conducted m tfie year 1955 56 Several 
demonstrations have been held in different blocks since the beginning 
of the Second Five Year Plan 


Irrigation 


In tlie northern and eastern part of the district hangar soil 
predominates In these tracts of the district winter paddy is chiefly 
grown This region is particularly suited to irrigation The canal 
system that opentes m the district fall in this area About tv\o and 
a half decades back Mr Swanzy m his revised Distnet Gazetteer (1932), 
published in 1938, observed ' it may be said tliat with tfie irrigation 
facilities now existing the district is practically immune from famine 
on an extensive scale’ Since then, chiefly dunng recent years, the 
distnct has also been piovided with some other kinds of irTT^ational 
facilities In spite of cultivators indifference towarcL im^tional 
facilities mmy imgation schemes have been executed m the°distnct 
either totally at the Governments instance or with the joint efforts 
of tlie cultivators and the State A brief account of the different 
kinds of imgational facilities obtaining in the di«tna is given below 


Canaii -There are three big canals in the drstnet, riz. Dhifci 
canal, Tmr canal and Tribeni canal Besides there is another car-' 
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system to be established in tlie district uhich is in project stage anJ 
IS known as Gandak project These canals electric tube as ells and 
any other imgational schemes which cost more than Rs 30,000 come 
under the major irrigation system 

Dhaka Canal— In die revised District Gazetteer of 1932 it lias 
been mentioned “ The Dhaka canal runs south and as^est from the 
vicinity of Baii^ania station and avas designed to carry off the avater 
of the 1^1 Bakaya river to the south of Dhaka thana The construe 
£ion of the canal avas begun in 1896 97 as a famine relief avork and 
avas completed in March, 1908 The area imgated by the canal is 
approximately 16,000 acres It avorks extremely as ell and ensures 
go^ crops 

For long term lease for khanff crops only a cultivator is charged 
rupees six per acre annually, avhereas the charge for short term lease 
is rupees eight The average revenue (on the basis of the figures for 
1952 53 to 1956 57) derived from this canal is Rs 90,896 per annum 
in the form of avater rent receipt A table is given belou to shoM 
the area imgated by this canal wm 1952 53 to 1956 57 — 

{In acres) 

Crop^ea^oi Le^s^ ldo2 l&oSwt 10)490 19))'38 JOjAo" 

Khnnff Lor g torm loa^a 12 071 15 128 12 9"! 12 14D 13 168 

Ditto S lorC torm lots* 2 082 1,2 >0 1 863 I 0S4 H21 

Total H"u3 M378 14 834 14 124 14 fiSI 


From the abovementioned figures the average area irrigated annually 
from this canal comes to 14 536 acres 

Ttur Canal —The Tiur canal is smaller than the Dhaka canal 
In the revised District Gazetteer published in 1938 (wntien in 1932) 
it has been mentioned " The Tiur canal takes off from the Tiur 
river and runs almost due south from Chauradano to Lakhaura 
This canal, which was completed in 1879, tvas constructed munly at 
the expense of Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad Singh, tlie Madhuban 
Babu and of other zamindars The total cost was Rs 72,926 of 
ivhich Go^emment paid Rs 6,881 It was taken over by Government 
in 1886 and lias been maintained since that time from provincial 
revenue It traverses what is perhaps the most fertile tract in tJie 
distnct and is a great success The area imgated is approximately 
6,000 acres ” 

The charge of imgating an acre of khanff crop to die cultivator 
is the same as m the case of Dhaka canal However, m this canal 
lease is given out for hot weather crops also and its cost to the 
cultivator comes to Rs 10 per acre The average revenue (on the 
basis of figures for 1952 53 to 1956 57) derived from it is Rs 28,666 
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per annum m the shape of \vatcr rent receipt A table is given beloiv 
to show the area irrigated by tins canal from 1952 53 to 1956 57 — 


Crop istosun 

I-cdso 

I9>>o3 

19e3 *4 

19 4 ■ • 

19 >1 ve 

1936 37 

Kli-infr 

I ong term lease 

2,3S0 


2 541 

2 CH 

2 627 


Short t jrin e 

vot 

32<l 

la*) 

4V9 

349 

Hot 



907 


7n 

*135 


lotil 


3 04a 


3S2b 

3 S02 


Trom the abovementioned figures the average area annually irrigated 
from this canal comes to 3,953 acres 


Tubent Cfliial— The Tnbeni canal flows along the hortliem 
boundary of the district for a total length of 93 miles It takes off 
from the Gandak through its head sluice at Bhainsalotan near the 
■village Tnbem from which it derives its name The canal was 
first opened for irrigation at a cost of Rs 75 lakhs on the 7th June 
1909 as a famine relief measure after the Great Bengal Famine of 
1896 Accordingly the canal was classified as an unproductive 
scheme Ongmally it vs as only 61 miles and 1.650 feet long witJi 
a capacity to carry a maximum discharge of 1,708 aisecs to imgate 
85,400 acres of imgable land out of its total gross command area of 
■427 square miles or 2 73 lakh acres But tlie masonry structures over 
u were designed for a maximum capacity of 2,720 cusecs of head 
•discliarge This was done vvitli a view to bring under irrigation inorr 
areas with tlie extension of the canal in future and when the demand 
for imgation would increase 

With the passage of time, the demand for irrigation increased 
and -subsequently extension and expansion programme of the canal 
had to be taken up The first pliase of the expansion of the Tnbeni 
canal costing about Rs 29 lakhs w’as done m 1950 This consisted of 
extension of distributaries and desilting of main canal with a view 
to provide better distnbution of the available discharge wntcr of the 
eanal and to imgate more areas within its existing command Under 
phase two of the expansion scheme some more extension of distn* 
butanes and tlicxr branches, namely, Belwa Satin and Shikarpiir 
distnbuLanes, are to be done for the same purpose as under phase 
one Extension of Belvs’a-Sathi distnbiilancs is under execution 
(1958) at an estimated cost of Rs 2,71,018 The Shikarpur 
•distributary is also to be taken up 

Under the Tnbeni Canal Extension Scheme amounting to 
Rs I 13 crores the mam canal has been extended to a length of 
32 miles v\ith a number of distnbutanes and a further area of 
21 1 square miles have been brought under die command of the canal. 
An imgable area of 54,000 acres is expected to get water under the 
sciieme which is expected to be <.oinpleted by the end of 1958 
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The entire Tnbeni canal mm across the natural drainage oE Uie 
country t\hich is from nortli to south, and necessitate the execution 
of a number of cross drainage works Tins has increased the mnn 
tenance cost of land The left bank of the canal is often breached 
dining high floods and irrigation stops until the breached bank is 
restored at a considerable cost In some years accumulation of 
boulders and silt m the leading channel, connecting the riser s\ith 
the head sluice of the canal, has rendered it difficult to obtain sufficient 
isaier ivhen irrigation is most needed, uhile m otlier years irrigation 
has been made difficult owing to siltation of the mam canal and the 
distributaries Apart from these tlie masonry structures in the upper 
reaches are damaged badly every year and cost much m the annual 
repair and maintenance They aie made of Inne and mortar and 
are now 50 years old Due to all this die annual cost of maintenance 
of the canal is increasing giadually In 1957 58 about Rs 3 5 hUis 
had to be spent for the maintenance and lepair of the old 61 miles 
length of canal 

At times some unaudionsed UTigation is done by putting bunds 
acioss some of the natural drainage channel and this leads to adnunis 
trative complications This continues to be so since a pretty long 
time 

Inspite of the above noted difliculties, the Tnbeni cantl hav 
ptoved to be of great value to the area concerned, specially during 
the years of drought The extension of the canal has increased the 
total area under its command to 638 square miles or 4 03 lakh acres 
■Witli tile completion of all extension and expansion schemes die 
cinal 15 expected to irrigate an area of about 2 lakh acres 

The rates of imgttion pei acre now are seasonal— Rs 8, long 
lease— Rs 6 and hot wcatlier- Rs 4 There is also a penal rate for 
nniiithorised irrigation at (he rate of Rs 15 per acre 

\ table IS given befou shouing the area imgated for long lease 
and short lease during 1953 54 to 1957 58 under khartff season and 
hot neathcr season — 

» Khartff 
(In acres ) 


10 t SI l'»>4 .> 10., fl 10 0 57 to" « 


llninnapir S I 
SciIkIim^ioh L J 
Mniii/in I 
SiilxIiMHion L I 


"0 471 .S 140 

> S30 4 tC . 

40 780 37 031 

17,03. 20 308 


217 
3 7f 
43 127 
13 772 


,0 33., 1 
2(51' i 
44 33C 1 

20 000 J 


ToeU liOlir 1 20710 M'M81 12C4t.fi 1 30 « 
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Hot weather 


(In acres) 


— 

1S53 54 

1054 55 

1055 56 

1956 57 

1957 58 

llamnagar lubdi 

7 037 

o70l 

2 341 

3 300 

6 091 

visjon 






)>t«n)ari aubdiMsion 

o743 

5 404 

3 844 

6 805 

10 18G 

Total 

12 780 

ii.iOo 

G 18t> 

10 lOS 

16 277 


EUctrtc Tube well 


In the year 1952 53 a power station was constructed at Chakia 
to supply power for land irrigation and other purposes Since then 
83 electric pumps have been sunk in the distnct up to 1955 56 at 
tlie cost oi about Rs 70 000 eacli Each pump is to discharge a 
maximum of 1 5 cusccs or 33,000 gallons p^r hour The gross area 
commanded by these pumps comes to about 33,200 acres at the rate 
of 400 acres per tube ■u ell site and the cuiturable area comes to 20,750 
acres at the rate of 280 acres per tube well site The total area 
proposed to be irrigated by these tube wells comes to 3,370 27 acres 
These tube wells hate not yet (1956 57) gone into operation This 
scheme is expected to increase agricultural produce considerably m 
the district The cost of water from the tube wells ivill be much 
higher than canal water 

Medium Imgatwn Schemes 

The irrigation schemes tthich cost above Rs 5,000 and beloi' 
Rs 30,000 come under the definition of medium imgation schemes 
These schemes consist of construction of sluice gates over nverj, 
repair to bunds and pynes, etc Tlie progress made under this 
scheme from 1950 51 to March 1957, in the district may be 


mentioned as under — 

Number of schemes completed 14 

Area benefited (acres) 25 522 

Cost involved (rupees) 3,50 041 

Population co\ered 26 000 


Minor Imgation Schemes 

All the construction and repairs of pynes ahars bunds, excava 
non or repairs of tanks, etc , costing belotv Rs 5,000 comes under 
the definition of minor irrigation schemes The construction of 
wells, installation of tube wells, open borings with or luthout strainers 
are also included under this category Execution of sucli Schenica 
under the ]omt cost contribution by the State and the cultivators, the 
14 


36 Rev 
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share being 50 per cent to either party, is becoming very popular in 
the district Tlie progress made under this scheme from 1950 51 up 
to March, 1957, may be summarised as folloivs — 



Kinds of scheme 

“No of 
schemes 
csmpleted. 

ApproTunate 
coat iitvolveci 
(in rupees) 

Approximate 
area covered 
(m acres) 

ApprosiraaW 

population 

covered 

1 

Repairs of Vftnes. ahara 

20’ 

3 6C 485 

14 500 

15 000 


and bonds 





2 

Surface percolation wells 

649 

1 03 427 

3 294 

2 74S 

3 

Open boring 

S3 

40 9u4 

584 

600 

4 

Tube wells 

28 

Xot available 

2 800 

Not available 

o 

Pumping sets 

161 

04,000 

16 100 

s.ooo 

6 

Rahata 

20 

6,000 

120 

100 


It IS estimated that the execution of these schemes has increased die 
yield at the rate of 2 maunds per acre m an area of approximately 
30,600 acres and at the rate of 5 maunds per acre in an area of 6,798 
acres 

Statcvxent showing the area imgated hy dtffeient sources tn 
Champaran' from 1952 53 to 1955 56 (in thousands of acres). 


Total 



Year 

Government Privato 
Canals Canals 

Tanks 

Wells Other 

sources 

ares 

irrigated 

(A) 

10o2 33 

131 

150 

Negligible 

Negligible 

4 

306 

(B) 

19o3 64 

148 

94 

2 

2 

19 

•65 


lOol 55 

203 

39 

2 

2 

11 

23* 


1935 56 

82 

«3 

Nil 

Nil 

R 

153 

(C) 

1950 67 

131 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 

29 

ICO 


The most disturbing fact that becomes apparent after a look at 
the statement is that the area under irrigation has been showing a 
consistently doivnward trend so much so that while 3,06,000 acres 
Avere irrigated m 1952-53 as against 1,53,000 acres in 1955 56 thus 
reducing exactly by 50 per cent from the previous figure There is 
fonvarded one reason that an e\en and sufficiently distributed rainfall 
neutialises the necessity of more and more of artificial imgaiional 
facilities But, taking e\cn that as valid it is difficult lo accept the 
premise that in all these years there iiave been consistently eien 
and ^vell distributed rainfall e\ery year in the district On the 
contrary', there has-e been constant droughts since 1953 54 and reached 

{\) Viilo Bdnr Slalutical Hand Book p 22 19,3 
(U) Vulo Difiar Slalt-Uiral ItamI Book, |»p 29, m,, 

(C) Yid> Hand Book oj llrorganixd Bdar, p 18.1'' >0 
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an acute stage in 1955 50 However, it will be ieen that Go\emment 
canals supply the largest area with water while pniate canals occupy 
next position Both tanks and ivells irrigated 4,000 acres each during 
the year 195*}— 55 Other sources irrigated more area than eithei 
tanks or wells do In 1954 55, 2,05,000 acres of area were irrigated 
by Government canals as against 82,000 acres in the next year. 
Private canals irrigated 1,50,000 acres of area m 1952-53 as against 
onl) 35,000 acres in 1954 55 Though, fluctuating a bit on either 
3ide ilie acreage under different sources shows tlie disturbing trend 
■of going down fast as the years advance With our knowledge of 
intensive activities undertaken by the Government under the two 
plans to offer better and wider facilitic‘s of irngation to protect from 
the vagaries of monsoon the above figures appear confusing and, 
tlicrefoie, unacceptable without a proper investigation* 

Seeds 

The quality of seeds also counts considerably in stepping up 
yield In respect of some of the crops, it has been estimated better 
varieties of seeds can enhance the output to Uie extent of 15 to 20 
per cent 

It IS comparatively a recent innovation to step up production 
by using better seeds The cultivators use the same type of seeds 
which they have been growing for decades They generally reserve 
certain portion of their field produce and use that as seed But as 
they are teclmically not considered cent per cent pure and arc undtr- 
stootl to be of inferior quality, they do not give as much yield as is 
expected from a better vincty of seeds During recent times several 
improved varieties of seeds have been obtained eitlier by selection on . 
hybridisation by the Department of Agriculture, Bihar on its 
research stations in the State or imported from outside research 
stations in India Several imported seras have been given tnal under 
local conditions and have been recommended to replace local seeds 
An account of local as well as imported seeds is given below in a 
tabular fonn — 


Name of tho 
crop 

\amo of tJio local 
varieties of «eeds 

Xomo of the 

imported varieties 
of seeds 

Remarks 

Piwldj 

Sothi, Boro, Katfla, 
Bonsnifiti, Dcorar, 
Knlamd n>, BaTui 
rant Batlrah bfioy 
Sengrira Jcisarij/a, 
Bnrhmnbhoiht Saro 
Manrtiarrt Bhamt i 
loir, Soaa and 

I 

D R 1 (Bilmr 
Kolaba) B R 3 
015 BK). B 

R 4 (I4I B K ) 

B R C (8S B K ). 

B R 7 (3G B K ), 

B R 8(ID8 2A) 

B R 0 (818 3A) 

B R (B R n), 
B R 14 X r 24 
and N P 31 

Out of the seeds 
mentioned m the 
previous two cols 

B R 3 <B K 116). 

R R 8 OOS 2A). 

B R » (818 3\) 

B R 14, iSona nnd 
Sail ill nro popnlnrlj 
grown in tho district 


• Such confusing figures for imcntcd areas w-ill be found for other districts as 
T-cIl The matter was reported to and is under investigation of (he Directorate of 
Et-ononijcs and Statistics fP C R C> 
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Namo of tho 
crop. 


^Vhoat 


Barley 


ilaize 


Rahar 


Sugarcaae .. 


Gram 


Foaa 


Koong 


Juto 


Name of the local Name of th* 
varieties of seeds. imported varieties Remarks, 

of seeds. 


i^atcadta (white 
grained), DudAta 
(soft w^te grained) 
and Lali.a (red 
grained). 


Dtai barley 


Baralt Makai, 
Tinpalhia. 


Bod and black 
according to colour 
and Agham, Maght, 
Chan* according 
to season. 

Rewara. Latgawra, 
Dhuana and Pan- 
tah%. 


N. P. 755, N. P. 758, 
N.P. 761, N.P. 798, 
N. P. 799, N. P. 62 
and B. R. 319. 


B R 21, B. B. 22, 
B. R. 24 and N. P. 
21, N. P. 13 and 
N. P. 24. 

Jounpur, KaUm- 
pong and T%n- 
pafA%a. 

8. T. 7 and B. R. 
05. 


C O. 419, C O 613. 
C. 0.453,0.0 313, 
B O. 10, B. O. 3, 
B. O. 14, B. 0. 19 
B. O. 21. B. O. 22, 
B. O 28, B. O. 20, 
B. O 31 and B. 
O. 33. 


N P 68 and N. 
P 63. 


Stpaya A and X 
P. 29. 


Type-1 


Oirchorua capsu 
lanos and C. Oli* 
tonus. 


N. P. 761 IS tho most 
popular variety since 
It is early maturing 
and can be grown 
after early paddy. 
N. P. 755andN.P. 763 
come next duo to 
their high yield, 
drought and rust 
resistance. These come 
amongst the mid> 
season wheat. 


Jaunpur is most popu* 
larly grown in tho 
district. 


B. R. 65 IS most 
popularly grown. 


B 0 10, B. 0. 3, 

B. O. 21, C. 0. 419, 
C 0. 313 and C. 0. 
613 are tho most 

popular cane grown 
in the district. Locsl 
varieties have practi* 
call/ gone out of 
cultivation m this 

district. 

N. P 68 is moat 

popularly grown m 
tho district. 

Stpaya A is grown 
popularly in the 

district 

There is only ono 
>arioty and it 
grown exclusively m 
tho district. 

Corcliorua copsulari* 
IS most popular^' 
grown m the 
dutrict. 
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It IS said tint the introduction of impro\ed varieties on a wider 
scale Ins been rather slotv in the district due to inadequacy of seed 
suppl) Seed Multiplication Tarnis Ime been set up at distnct 
subdivision and anchal cum block levels to supply improved seeds to 
the entire distnct m order to step up production during the Second 
Five Year Plan These farms are to be tlie “ foundation seed farms ” 
of 100, 50 and 25 acres, respectively Block farms have a programme 
to spread pure and improved seeds of most of the cro|» within its 
area within a period of three to four years by flomng the * founda 
tion ’ seeds produced m its farm in three stages through registered 
growers It is calculated to increase the production of the important 
crops like rvheat, paddy, sugarcane, pulses, etc 
Manures and Fertilisers 

Compared to the last 30 years the consumption of manures and 
fertilisers has increased considerably Not only cowdung and compost 
are used but farmers ha\e been taking more to the use of oilcakes 
and chemical fertilisers to increase the crop production Nightsoil 
or ponderatte which was unheard of thirty years ago or people did 
not use It due to their prejudices are now being used m greater 
quantities It is so much in demand that municipalities are not able 
to cope with It Green manunng, whicli was formerly done with 
sanai (Crotolaria juncea), is now supplemented by inoong (Phaseolus 
Tadiatus), und (Phaseolus mungo) and meth (Phaseolus aconitifohns) 
in about 15 thousand acres m the distnct Among all kinds ot 
•mmunng practices green manuring has been found to be the cheapest 
Even tile chemical fertilisers show better results onlv in those fields 
where organic matter is sufficiently high due to green manunng 

At present among the nitrogenous fertilisers ammonium sulphate 
IS used in the distnct on an average to the tune of 1,378 tons (on the 
basis of consumption from 1953 to 1956) and single superphosphate 
to the tune of 2,042 tons Bonemea! is also used but to a very limited 
•extent A table is given below showing the consumption of fertilisers 
from 1953 to 1956 — 


Vamp of fertilisers 

Consumption u 

1 tons ycarw 

se 

1953 

1954 

195o 

19o6 

\minonmin sulphate 

979 

1 ‘>50 

1 824 

1 460 

Superphosphate 

013 

1 4‘>3 

3 679 

2 453 66 

Bonemea! 

31 

”1 

16 



(Figures for this table have been Supplied by Bihar State Co- 
operatne Bank, Credit Agnrole Section) 
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Besides the abo\ementioned figures, certain special fertiliser 
iniMiires are directly imporied by tht sugar factories and disirihiUed 
amongst the canegrowers through the Cane-groueis’ Co-operatne 
Societies on credit The quantity so distributed is understood to 
be considerably large, although no figures for them are obtaimble 
This understanding is based on a spot enquiry in ivhich it ivas found 
that all the cane grotven had receued on credit some fertiliser mixture 
from the respective cane factones to uhich they regularly supplied 
their cant 

The nianunal schedule commonly recommended to the cultna 
tors m this district prescribes the use of 2^ maunds of ammonuuu 
sulphate 3 maunds and 5 seers of single superphosphate for tercil 
crops in the irrigated area and the dose of ammonium sulphate is 
reduced by 50 per cent in an unimgated area One maund and 
224 seers of single superphosphate is recommended for use in 
leguminous crops 

Most of the farmers do not know hou to use fertilisers Earlier 
tliey ucre completely ignorant of it But now they are being educated 
in the technique of using fertilisers by various .agencies, Gosemmcnlal 
and non Goacrnmental 

Diseases and Pests 

Various kinds of diseases and pests have been found to be 
prcialent in the district for dilFercm crops A brief description of 
some of them is given below — 

(i) Rtce htspa (Hispa armigcra) —This is a kind of pest ivliich 
affects paddy plants The beetle feeds on the leaves The immature 
st.ages also feed on the plant leases making blisters or blotches and 
giiing to the crop a scorched appearance Dusting 5 per cent 
B H C IS gcneiall) retoinmendcd as a remedy 

(ii) GundJn Uuj' (Lcptocorisa \aricornis E)— This is an 
elongated bug commonly found on grtsses and cereals This feeds 
b) sucking sap hut in pnrticulai milk juue of the developing gram 
of paddy Tins makes the ears fad and turn iihitc Dusting I'lth 
gainmexanc 0 025 at the rate of 20 to 25 lbs per acre is recommended 

(ill) Giosshoppets (Hieroglyphus spp)— This is also a kind of 
jHrst found in the cereals Tins feeds on foliage and cuts tars’ Iieaib 
The period betisccn September and Nosember is the mam time fur 
Its atLack Dusting B H C for early stages of the pest .and 10 per 
cent for more adianccd "Stages arc recommended 

(le) Blast (Piriculana Or^acc) — This is a disease is Inch attacks 
rice plants m .all the stages of growth It manifests itself in the fono 
of spindle shaped broii-n spots ivnh grc) centre These spots inrrt'ise 
in dimension gradnall) and in cases of sticrt attacks the plant ivithcr* 
asm) .and present blasted appearance In the stem niKles art blockciuif 
and break at the joint 1 he grams remain imrdlcd .and become 
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ciiaffy It IS controlled by spraying with bordeauK miNture, disease 
resisting paddy varieties and balanced used oE nitrogenous fertilisers 

(v) Leaf spot (Helminthosporium 01^71:) —In this disease spots 
on leaves first appear as minute brown specks and later develop 
up to I cm long They aie elliptical and are darker m the centic 
than in case of blast In seveie cases ears fail to emerge, seeds become 
shrivelled and discoloured The primary infection of the disease can 
be controlled by treating witli agiosan GN or ceresan at the rate of 
1 part of the disinfectant for 400 to 500 parts of seed 

(i/i) False smut (Ustilaginoidea virens)— In this disease indivi- 
dual grain grows abnormally large at times, may be surrounded at 
first by a bright onnge or ahve gieen skin and then become balls 
several times more in diameter of the normal lengtli of the gram, 
(cov'cred with green black coating of powder 

(vii) Red tot (CoUetriduim felcatum) —This is a disease 
which affects sugarcane In the affected plants leaves droop and dry 
up along the margin TIic badly affected cancs shrink and black 
specks appear on its nnd which are conspicuous near the nodes On 
spluung a cane broad red blotches with transversely elongated white 
centres are noticed A sour smell is also noticed In the middle of 
leaves, characteristic lesions occur Rooting out the affected plants, 
selection of setts from diseased free clumps and growing of resistant 
varieties are recommended to get rid of the disease In the past this 
disease invaded this district in an epidemic fonn 

(vtu) ilf«Jigo hoppet (Idiocerus spp)— This affects mango 
fruit only When the trees bear flower spikes thousands of hoppers 
appear and suck up the juce from the shoots and flow^er stalks 1 his 
drainage of sap causes flowers and buds to dry up and ivither aw'ay 
Ti'a? cxifde a su’cct Hmd which n 3 al.es the appearance of the 

affected tree black Spraying of D D T and guesard 550 during the 
flowering time, before the buds open, is recommended 

Some other kinds of diseases like stem lust or black rust (Puecmia 
graministritici), loose smut (UStilago tritici) stem borei (Argyria 
stjcticraspis), etc, have also been found prevalent in the district 

Besides pests and diseases wild animals like jackals boars 
monkeys, blue cows, etc domestic animals like cows, buffaloes, goats, 
etc, and birds like crows, woodpeckers, parrots, etc, also cause 
damage to the crop Although tlie extent of damage caused to the 
crop due to combined effects of various pests and diseases and animals 
and birds depiedations has not been ascertained but it is estimated 
that a total prevention of all these would add no less than 10 to 15 per 
cent to the total output in the district 

It appears necessary to mention here tint tlicrc has not been 
any widespread outbreak of pests and diseases in this district in the 
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recent past There is n plant proteclion unit under tlie Agncultutc 
Department in the distnct Some of the effective demonstrations 
conducted in the district have convince a good section of the cultna 
tors about the effectiveness of pesticides like gnmmexane (BHC) 
guessarol, geigy 33A (DDT product), etc , and the) are gradually 
taking to these things to protect dieir plants against pests and diseases 
Crop Rotation' 

The sequence of growing crops in Succession is called crop 
rotation and a scientific rotation of crops is essential to raainnm the 
fertility of the soil Crop rotation may be affected by growing one 
crop after the other or b) growing two or more crops at a time in 
the same field In rotation principles growing of legume crops and 
green manunng through legume crops are considered desirable The 
rotations may be of one year, two years and tliree yean Some 
important crop rotations and mixtures observed in this distnct an; 
given below m a tabular form — 

(1) One years rotation— 

Kliauf Rabt 

(i) Paddy 

(n) Paddy Peas or gram or oats 

( 111 ) Jute and paddy Wheat or barley 

(ji/) Bhadat paddy fol Onion 

lowed by early 

aman paddy 

(e) Paddy Onion oi potato 

(vi) Maize and tunne Wheat 

ric 

(t/ii) Moong for seed Wheat or onion 

followed by moong 
for green manunng 
and this follov%e<l 
by paddy 

(viii) Maize and arhm Arlinr 

(2) Tv\o years rotation— 

Khauf 

First Year 

(i) Padll) Sufprcanc 

(ii) Mai7C Sugarcinc 

(iii) Grccii mmurc S«j;prcanc 

{iv) Green nnnnre ’Wiieit 

Second Year 

(0 Sugarcane Sugarcane 

(lO Sugarcane Sugarcane 

(ii!) Sugarcane Sugarcane 

(It) Mairc and nr/mr Maize and nrliar 
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(5) Three years’ rotation— 

Kharif. Rabt. 

First Year. 

Green manure . . Sugarcane. 

Second Year. 

Sugarcane . . Sugarc*anc. 

Third Year. 

Paddy . . Wheat. 

Rotation is followed on all types of soil e.Kcepting cliaur lands 
ivhere a single crop of paddy is grown as they normally remain 
submerged under water throughout the year excepting for a feir rveeks. 
Sometimes rabi crops are also groum in chaurs, especially in such 
■chauTs which remain out of water for a pretty long time. 

Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 

The bulk of the agricultural produce, chiefly food-crops are 
-consumed by die producers and only a Small percentage comes to 
the market for sale. However, the bulk of the non-fow<rop5 like 
jute, sugarcane, tobacco, etc., is sold out. 

The food-crops are commonly brought by the producers them- 
selves to the primary market. Some village banias also do this kind 
of business. From the primary markets the produce are brought to 
the Secondary market through the agency of grain traders and made 
over to big arhatias is'ho Sell them out to retailers and the final 
consumers purchase them from the retail traders. 

The producers are generally weak and they cannot retain dieir 
produce to be sold out at a favourable time to fetch a better price. 
They generally sell out their produce at har\’esting time when the 
‘price is comparatively lotv. The middle men or banias make huge 
profits at the cost of producers. There is no tvarehouse and credit 
facilities available to the producers. Such facilities would help them 
a lot in improving tlieir lot. 

There are still other difficulties which stand to the ivay of 
producers. These difficulties may be said to be the complete absence 
of the provision for a scientific grading of produce and a standard 
weight for all the markets. The provisions would mean fair dealing 
and fair price to the producer. Sometimes even the producers them- 
.selves do not care to separate rraste materials like stonechips, dust, etc., 
from their produce. 

So far non-food-crops are concerned, sugarcane is generally 
supplied to sugar factories, jute and tobacco up to die secondary 
market arc dealt with like fooograins, but from there they are exportcti 
outside the distria to manufacturing centres. 

The important centres of marketing in the district are Narkatia- 
ganj, Chanpatia, Ramnagar, Bagalia, Bettiah, Motihari. Chiraiya. 
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Pakaii Sikta, Bhehv’a, Raxaul, Adapur, Sisua Basantpui, Sansuan. 
Chakia and Gliorasahan 

Communication and modes o£ conveyance are the tivo props for 
a quick and easy trade and commerce The chief difficult) m 
Champaran district for marketing has been a certain amount of 
inaccessibility of some of the areas that gjou good crops or aie nch 
in forests The proximity of Nepal fnriu has been another difficult) 
It has already been mentioned elsewhere that the Public ^Vorks 
Deparunent did not have much to do with the roads in this district till 
194647 It was difficult to reach by road the subdivisional town of 
Bettiali a few decades back The District Board did not haie proper 
finance to put up strong cuherts and heavy vehicles could only iiioie 
at considerable damage to the vehicles as irell as to the roads 

A certain amount of transport was done through the riiers 
Bamboos and timbers used to be floated doivn from Bagaha right up to 
Mahendrughat whenever theie would be enough iratei m the riiei's 
Cargo boat used to ply also The canal, however, did not offer miicli 
facilities for navigation The Second War brought about a certain 
change in improving the communications The soft wood that is 
plentifully available m this district was fully utilised for making 
bobbins and put to other uses and a factory was set up at Motihan 
foi manufacturing bobbins which could not be imported from abroad 
during the Second World War There ivas also an enomious dntn 
on semal trees for match wood and packing boxes The jungles were 
fully tapped and heavy tntcks started moving about even 'vith the 
bad culverts on the roads The North Bihar Regional Tninspoit 
Authority was set up m the forties for regulating motor vehicles 
traffic and started granting permits to the public and private carriers 
at the teetli of opposition of the District Board Ultimatel) the 
District Board had to yield and started improving their culverts and 
providing crossing wherever required The Pubic "Works Department 
took up roads from 194G47 and a large number of District Boanf 
roads were taken over by the Public Works Department have 

now a fair mileage of tarred and macadamised roads in tins distnct. 
details of which could be found in another chapter 

But this network of roads connects onl) the mam tounslups and 
markets but leaves out the primary markets The pnmarv nnikcts 
are still sulTcnng from the liandicap of bad roads and butlock-caris 
are the onl) mode of conv e)’ancc •for such areas It will probably 
take another two or three decades before evxrry village has a road 
(onnecting the village up to a mam artery and till that is achicscd 
the primary markets arc bound to have a certain amount of difficulties 
m reaching their goods to the wholesale markets This transjynt is 
still done by tlic bullock-carls or by pack pomes 

The existence of the indigo kolhts helped the road ccononi) of 
the interior. The mdigo planters were anxious to get the imlvgo 
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crop from tlieii iatyats and they weic also m a big numbei in the 
District Board The result was that the indigo 1 othis scatteied. 
throughout the district were connected by loads on winch bullock- 
carts and horse-drawn traps could mote The indigo planters also 
brought in rubber tyred bullock caits which tv as a boon to the 
livestock 

The railways have also been a help for the marketing of ooo<Is 
Railways have been cotered separately in the Communication chapter 
Commercial air transpoit has not yet been attempted Theie is a 
Royal Nepal An Service which has airports within Nepal but very 
close to Clnmparan distnct A certain amount of goods are carried 
by this route The tiny Nepal railway which has its terminus at 
Raxaul is rather important as this railw'ay carries a lot of merchandise 
from India to Nepal and from Nepal to India The long frontier 
line with Nepal cannot possibly be guarded and there is no doubt 
that there is a certain amount of smuggling Non duty paid gatija 
from Nepal is often detected in Champaran distiict 

Very recently (since 1958) a number of long distance goods 
services by trucks are regularly running from Calcutta to Muzaffarpiir, 
Motihan and Raxaul and to Kathmandu and getting a good custom 
It has yet to be seen if these services will last A general remark 
IS often made that the drivers of these public camen drive like deviU 
and drink like fish but they reach the goods all right The goods 
transported by tins means do not involve a bigger nsk for damages 
than the goods carried by railways The time lag is definitely very 
much shorter Even at Kathmandu it w'as ascertained that goods 
booked from Calcutta had arrived perfectly safe at Kathmandu The 
facilities offered for femes are not very good and there are also very 
little of roadside comforts or amenities for die people engaged m 
these services There is no doubt that a compliment is due to them 

It can however, be safely said tint the position of bullock-carts 
and country boats will not be affected for quite a Fong time to come 
In spite of the emphasis laid on the industiies— large medium and 
small— for improving the economic life of the people, the bulk of the 
population will continue to be mainly dependent on agriculture and 
bullock-carts will have to provide the power for niral transport It 
IS feared that for two or three decades more village roads will remain 
iinsurfaced and inaccessible to mechanised transport In the circum' 
lances bullock-carts and country boats have to continue to provide the 
principal means of transport from the fields and farms to the villages 
and to the market places near about 

Agricultural Labour and "Wages 

As elsewhere m the State of Bihar agricultural operations are 
absolutely dependent on manual labour .and need a vast array of 
labourers There is very little use of tractors Tlie agriculturist 
family has the nucleus of the agricultural laboiirei required for the 
agncultural land Witli the spread of literacy there has been a- 
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^o^ving allergy m an agncultunst family to take to ploughing and 
more and more labourers arc required Ideas of prestige associated 
^\'ith particular castes also act as a bar to do manual labour for 
cultivation There is no law to regulate tlic condition of the agncul 
tural labourers wlio are, therefore, mobile This mobility of the 
agricultural labour population somewliat affects the different 
operations and particularly tlic reaping of the crops The average 
agncultural labourer is getting more conscious of his nghts and the 
time is almost coming when he will be dictating his terms 

There has been no cooperative farming m tlie district worth 
any mention Agricultural labour consists of males, females and 
children Normally operations that require hard manual labour 
such as ploughing, etc , are done bv the males Lighter operations 
like broadcasting of seeds, transplantation of paddy, etc , are done by 
the females and the children There is a lot of friendly exchange 
of labour between agricultural families 

Agncultural labour is not alwavs landless although the tendency 
Tiovv^ IS to have more of landless agncultural labourer The presen' 
rate of wages for an adult male labourer is Rs 1-4-0 to Rs 1 80 and 
that of a child or a female labourer at its half The District Gazetteer 
of Champaran, published m 1932, mentioned that m 1874 75 the 
daily wages for coolies and agncultural labourers vv^ere two and hair 
annas for a man, one and half annas for a woman and one anna for 
a boy In 1931 these wages were three to six annas for a man, three 
annas for a woman and about one and half to two annas for a boy 
This will show that there has been, a very great increase in the level 
of wages The present day labourer out of his daily wages m casli 
expects some tiffin by way of chura and gur, etc , in the course of the 
-day Wages in kind are also paid occasionally and particularly when 
threshing is done The quantity allowed is proportionate to the 
-quantity of gram threshed 

Bonded labour or tlie kamta system is now liquidated Under 
this system a labourer was tied to a former from generation to genera 
tion for some loan taken m the past Very occasionally a kamia 
would be given a very small piece of land for his bare sustenance 
Once a kamta he could not change his master This system has been 
4ibolished by statutory Act Champaran had, as mentioned elsewhere, 
a large number of indigo and sugar plantations The European 
planters imported a laige number of Adibasi Oraon families from 
Ranchi district in Chotanarour to supply a perennial source of good 
and cheap labour These Oraons have now become permanent resv 
dents of this district and are commonly known as Dhangars They 
form excellent labour for ag;ncuUural operations Usually these 
Dhangar population will be found near about the old indigo or sugar 
plantation There is however, the system of family halxvahas who 
are better of than the kamtas Halw^as are usually given payment 
an cash or kind or both and also a small piece of land 
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With the abolition o£ zammdan and the possibility oC land ceiling; 
being fixed there is no doubt that agricultural labour will change its 
pattern very soon 

According to the census of 1951 out of tlie total agricultural 
population of 23,60,635 tlie number of agncultural labourer comes- 
to 8,39,378 These labourers are of nvo types whq are locally known 
as kamias and mazdoors or in other words fixed labouren and casual 
labourers, respectively 

The climate of the district is humid and, therefore, tlie labourers, 
do not have hard working capaaty As the fixed labourers have a 
sense of security m tlieir employment and as they also get certaia 
speaal facilities from their employers they take more interest in work 
than, the casual labouren who are migratory in character and get only 
«»easonal employment Earlier the lot of kamias was uorser than 
the casual labourers as they were being treated more or less like slates 
but now tins institution has disappeared The casual labourers on. 
the average get employment for 90 to 100 da)s in a year and for the 
rest of the penod they have to sit more or less idle 

Kamias get one and half maunds of paddy in a month for their 
own use and in addition to this they get 8 maunds of paddy annually 
for the use of their family members Besides, thc> get 8 to 10 kathas 
of halwahi or batai lantb They also get loan from the employers 
cither in cash or kind, whenever they need it, specially on cercraonial 
occasions The daily ivages of mazdoors for ploughing, u ceding 
hoeing, transplanting, etc , voiry from two to three seert of standam 
weight of foodgrains and a quarter to half seer of sattu or bhuja for 
breakfast The casli value of the gram comes to annas twelve to 
one rupee per day For Iiarvesting purposes the system of wage 
payment is one eighth number of harvested bundles of crops when 
the particular labourer agrees to do threshing and winnowing, also, 
othensise for harvesting only he gets one^ixteenth number of bundles 
of crops harvested The wages for harvesting and stripping sugarcane 
vary from one to one and half annas per maund The wages m the 
Tharuhat area arc higher than the south casteni part of the district 
Women and children arc also employed for transplantation and 
weeding operations The wages of female labourers are equivalent 
to tliat of males wliile children get only fift) per cent of the wage*! 
given to adults As there are no statutory laws binding on tlie 
agncultural labourers the) are mobile and it is for tlic agnc«Uun>c 
now to keep them in good humour This is a very opposite picture 
to what tlie circumstances were a few decades back when bonded or 
lied labour was the general system 

The wages of skilled labourers, such as carpenters, bhcLsmitlv>, 
etc, have gone up as compared witli tlie wages paid to them 25 years 
back, by about h\c to six hundred poi cent and that of unskiilcd 
labouTCTs by about foin hundred per cenw The wages of a skilletl 
labourci in 1930 31 was si\ to eight annas and that of unskilled 
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labourei tlirec to four annas per day whereas at present the) get 
Rs 2 to Rs 2 80 and 12 annas to one rupee per day, respectivel)r 

Minimum Wages Act has already been introduced in the Suite 
but Ins pot yet been properly implemented in this district It is 
thought that the implementation of this Act in this district would 
bring some improsement in the economic condition of the labourers 

Agricultural Finance 

State advances to cultivators have been a icgiilar feature in the 
agricultural economy in this district and the State since at least the 
days of Todarimls revenue system introduced irt 1582 A D Die 
Revenue Officer was enjoined to assist the needy husbandmen witli 
loans of money and receive payment at convenient periods Todirniai 
bad copied the plan commenced by Sliershali 

This arrangement appears to have been continued and was a 
legacy m the early days of British administration Taccavi loans were 
common dining the days of Zaffir Khan, Nazim of Bengal, from 1713 
to 1736 In 1767 two years after Clive had obtained for the Company 
the Dewani of Bengal (State of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa) we find 
the first British Government of Bengal fully recognising the System 
of advances to the agriculturists 

When Shore was looking into the rights of Zammdars and 
Talukdars m 1788 he made a specific enquiry regarding such advances 
He had put senes of questions to Ghulam Hussain Khan, author of 
the Shan ul Mntakhuji, and to the Roy Royan and was told that it 
was incumbent on tbe niler to advance taccavi to the raiyats Tins 
idea was incorporated in Regulation II of 1793 By sections 23 and 
24 of this Regulation the Board was authorised “ to grant advances 
o£ to ot tavroetc ot lawd vchwo vt Uviil appear 

essentially necessary, in proportion not exceeding five per cent of 
the revenue payable from the lands, to Government reporting all such 
instances to the Governor General xn Council For larger sums the 
Governor General’s sanction had to be obtained The interest to be 
taken was one per cent per month and the Collectors were forbidden 
to advance taccavi without the express sanction of the Board 

Since then the advances by the State is a policy has been 
continued although occasiomlly, the records show that they were not 
extensively given In 1815 the Collectors of the ceded and conquered 
province had to report on the prevailing rent system The replies 
given by the Collectors however, indicated tliat there was a lesser 
instance of taccavi system Probably tlie chief causes v\ere the 
Company’s indebtedness and the increasing difficulty of providing the 
4innual remittance to England, the competition of the parallel system 
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of advances to silk. ^vea\ers and others After the stabilisation of 
the British administration since 1857 such advances have been one 
of the regular features of the agricultural economy 


Agtonomy 

The economy of the district of Cliamparan being predominantly 
dependant upon agricultural conditions, tlie study of relationship 
between the popuhation and the soil and all other relevant issues will 
not be out of place here 


During the end of the eighteenth century the Collector of Saran 
made an estimate of population at 12 lakli souls when the district 
tombined both Sarkars Saran and Champaran In 1811, the estimate 
rose to 25 lakhs and the reason for the increase ivas shown due to 
the improvement in the niatenal condition of the district In 1891 
Champaran alone returned 18 lakhs whereas both Saran and 
Clnmparan put together totalled more than 42 laklis This shows 
the maienal conditions changing favourably to a new higher order 
In 1845 and 1854 there w-erc attempts of revenue surveys which 
returned 1,40,399 houses, 8 lakhs CO thousand souls, the ratio being 
(313 souls per house in 1845 and in 1854 the figures were 1,48,562 
houses. 6,68,529 souls, the ratio being 4 5 souls per liouse Both 
these estimates were found incorrect when in 1872, that is six years 
after tlie elevation of Sarkar Champaran to the status of an indepen 
dent district, that the first regular census was taken It returned a 
total population of 14,40,815 which rose to 17,21,008 m 1881 or by 
SL little more than 20 per cent This marked rise in population, 
accepting errors of omission and in spite of the great famine of 1874, 
could be attributed to the undeveloped potentialities of the district 
C J Steienson Moore, Esq, ics, reports in his rinal Report on 
av»d Stitlemewt Operations liwvng \WR. \t> m ChampaTan 
district, published in 1900, that— 


"Even now the population is very sparse, there is abundance of 
rich land vsaitmg for the plough, and rents are loiv The agncuhural 
development of the nortli of this district is still m its mfancy, and 
thus m 1881 the increase in Bettiah subdivision was found to be 
22 per cent as against 17 per cent in the headquanen subdivision. 
In the extreme north malarial fever is the great enemv of progress* 
but one that increased cultivation is steadily driving back" 


He substantiates it by the help of a table tihtch gnes a compara 
tne statement o£ the population, thana by thana, according to th- 
c^s_^muras ot 1872, 1881 and 1891 and menuons that 'the per 
centage of inciease, thana by thana, found in 1S51 is not supplied^ 
a>wing to changes in thana jiinsdiaion. it f.ca'd be only mis'e’d 
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From the figures of 1881 the total population in 1891 shoived 
a moderate increase of 8 1 per cent Of the two subdivisions, Bettiah 
showed the larger trend In Bettiah subdivision Shikarpur ivitli 15 2 
pier cent and Bagaha and in the Sadar Adapur with 20 9 per cent and 
Gobindganj exceeded the district average increase In die 
contiguous thanas bordering on Nepal and m tlie north west thana 
of Bagaha, agnculture showed large extensions Gobindganj may 
have increased its population by the immigration of surplus popula- 
tion from Saran Iri Kessana, Madhuban and Dhaka ivhich iverc 
bordenng Muzaffarpur and had similar conditions showed only small 
increase C J Stevenson Moore, Esq , i c s , quoted m the Fnml 
Report, Mr Dunbar Blyth, Collector of Champaran, from his D^tnct 
Census Report of 1891 in the following manner — 

*' The increase in Hardi (Shikarpur) thana is due to the immigra 
tion of people from the distncts of Saran and Gorakhpur, and 
from densely populated parts of Champaran, into the fallow, but 
thinly inhabited, tracts in tlie north west of Hardi thana ivhich were 
transferred from the jurisdiction of Bagaha Adapur, which borders 
on Nepal, contains very fertile land, but until ivithm recent years 
cultivation had not extended to it All waste land in the tliana is now 
being taken up, and in consequence there has been a very marked 
increase in the population Tlie pioneers of cultivation m 

this part of the district are the Tharus and as the jungle is being cut 
and the cultivation extended, the tract is becoming less unhealthy and 
land m it will become more and more sought after, and the pressure 
of the population in Saran and Gorakhpur, and in the more southern 
parts of this distnct ivill, no doubt, in time lead to the northern 
portion of tlie district being more thickly populated than it is at 
present A portion of it, hoivever, which is covered ivith loiv hills 
can never afford the same advantages to cultivators as other parts of 
the district, and the northern part of the district must always remaiu 
less thickly populated than the other parts of it 

The analysis has been supported by C J Stevenson Moore Esq , 
I c s , in a table shouing the density per square mile of the population 
of each thana m 1872, 1881 and 1891, the area at that time c ropped 
and available for cultivation, and tlie then existing rent rates 



Don'^ity per sfjiiaro mSo. Porcentflgo of the totol area. 



8»dnr Total .. .. 1^530 ggg 734 

Diilricb Tofol . . . , 3.250 408 48S 627 

Vide, Final Ite fort on i?wriry and SrllJement Opcrafionr (1000), page IS. 
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The difference in the average ^ent rates bet^\een Motihan, 
Gobindganj and Kessaria thanas on one hand and Adapur, Dliaka and 
Madhuban thanas on the other, has been attributed by Mr Stevenson 
Moore due to the difference in soil He remarks ‘ In tlie first 
three thanas, which are mainly west of the small Gandak the 
prevailing soil is a light sand In Adapur and Dhaka it is a thick 
clay, which groivs very luxurious paddy crops In Madhuban condi 
tions are approximate to those in Tirhut The density of population 
in Madhuban is 849, in Dhaka 803, and m Adapur 747 The density 
even in Adapur exceeds the North Bihar average by 134 But I do 
not think the high rent rates, except perhaps in Madhuban are 
mainly and directly due to the high density of population A nave 
of agricultural enterprise starting from the southerly thanas, has 
flowed northwards through the thanas of Dhaka and Adapur vntlnn 
recent years, drawn by the extraordinary fertility of tlie soil Having 
covered most of this tract, tt is now spreading to Shikarpur thim 
Another flowing eastward from the congested parts of Sann and 
Gorakhpur is similarly making its way over tliana Bagaha ’ 

He faced difficulties in getting an approximate accuracy regarding 
the percentages of the population, as cultivators and as labourers 
were mainly dependent on the produce of the soil for their livelihood 
This came up when he tried to discuss tlie material conditions of 
the people One major obstructing factor, according to him, vv’as the 
caste consciousness of the people The Brahmins in fact vvlio were 
cultivators had stated their occupation as priest and conversely a 
Koin, who lived by serving othen asserted that he was a cultivator 
The confusion as regards the actual dependence on agriculture was 
justified On the basis of the 1891 census 13,23,125 persons showed 
tlieir occupation as agriculture thus accounting for 72 per cent of 
the population This figure he denied to accept as he found it under 
estimated and gave his owai figure as 85 per cent He divaded tlie 
agricultural class into three groups of pure ailtivators, cultivators 
with other professions, if any, and cultivating labourers, but for 
convenience's sake, he put the cultivaiting labourer m the same column 
with the landless labourers, a column he set apart for ‘ others , and 
produced the relative percentages of the three groups out of the total 
population— 


Pure cultivators 

61 

Labourers 

33 

Others 

G 


100 


This throws some light on the relative importance of particiiHr 
castes from the agricultural point of view, and the percentage of the 
area occupied by each afforded additional corroboration The 
following eight castes, viz, Goala, Rajput, Brahman, Koin, Bablian, 
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yasth, Kurmi and Sheikh, totalling a little over 36 per cent of the 
al population according to the census of 1891, covered 60 per cent 
the area. 

Among the different religious communities, excepting Christians, 
di Hindu’s and Mohammedans depended largely on the soil for 
:ir subsistence. The tendency per female to increase relatively 
males, was another interesting and important economic feature and 
s indicated more civilized and settled social and, tlierefore, agricul- 
•al conditions. There tvere immigrants, mainly from the tliree 
tricts of Gorakhpur, Saran and Muzaffarpur. From Nepal also 
ny came and settled down in Champaran. 

Mr. Stevenson-Moore has concluded his analysis in the follo^ving 
5 paragraplis 

*' In this section I have tried to trace the expansion of population 
Champaran— Round Bettiah the headquarten of a pOTi^erfiil Raj and 
r southernmost thanas the country was cleared and peopled in very 
L times, while the rest of this large district "was little better titan 
’ast expanse of grass and forest, unbroken save by a hermit’s abode, 
by an isolated patch of cultivation sufficient to show the great 
isibilities that lay beyond it. The congested areas in this and the 
rounding districts found an outlet to the east, in Dhaka and 
apur tlianas; and the expansion was encouraged by the extra- 
linary fertility of the tract exploited, which now supports a density 
population equal to most thanas in Tirhut. The onward 
►vement still continues, checked only by the evil reputation tliat 
r nortliem portion of thanas Bagaha and Shikarpur have earned 
' a virulent type of malarial fever. But as the country is opened 
t it grows mu^ healthier and this deterrent ceases to act. 

The district, then ^vith ^vhich we are dealing is one •\vhere rents 
lo^v, where population is sparse; \vhere land available for cultiva- 
n is plentiful and of good quality yet this is the district in which 
: famine of 1896, not only tvas probably most severe, but also was 
inest felt. Here is a fart tvhidi western methods of economic 
'estigation entirely fail to explain. If there tvas one ‘district in 
lar that should have been able to make a good fight on its oim 
ources against famine, it ^vzs Champaran. But this vfas the district 
ich ivas the first to succumb, and witlnn certain restricted areas the 
>st severely affected. Such is the problem that a consideration of 
isus statistics has suggested. In treating the material condition of 
r people an attempt tvill be made to solve it." 

Mr. O’Malley tvrites in the Census Report for 1911 regarding the 
pulation in relation to agriculture 
" Compared tvith the other districts of the Tirhut. Division, 
am^ran has but a thin population. Not only is the proportion 
unculturable land (17 per cent) higher than elsewhere, but a large 
ft of atlturable area still awaits development. Pasturage rather 
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1911. 

1901 

1891. 

Madhuban 

806 

810 

849 

Gobindgan] 

605 

581 


Bettiah subdivision 

460 

373 

377 

Bettiah . . . . ' 

656 

623 

607 

Bagaha 

302 

285 < 

304' 

Shikarpur . . 

307 

272 



The density intis greatest in thanas Dhaka, Madhuban and 
Adapur where the land is very fertile and is now largely protected 
by irrigation. The development of Madhuban had been arrested 
by plough. The ftiilure of Bagaha to recover tlie density of 1891 
ivas due to the malarious climate of the northern tract and the 
transfer of 48 southern villages to thanas Bettiah and Shikarpur. In 
1911, out of the total population of 19,08,385, 90 per cent or 
17,28,902 persons were engaged in agriculture. And in agriculture 
15,300 were receivers of income from agricultural land, 12,97,498 
or^nary cultivators, 4,638 agents, managers of landed estates (not 
planters), clerks, rent collectors, etc., 4,10,862 farm servants and field 
labourers and 595 were growers of special products and market 
gardening. 13,943 persons were raising farm stock. Champaran was 
more dependent on agriculture than any district in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, as 906 persons out of every 1,000 iv'ere supported. 
It had also the largest rural proportion of population. The rapid 
development of the district should have depended largely _ on 
immigration but peculiarly enough there had been a falling off since 
1901 and tliat at the same time emigration had increaed. In 1901 
the figures for Immigrants and Emigrants were 1,06,781 and 36,077 
as against 95,518 and 47,832 in 1911, respectively. The population 
variation between 1931 and 1941 was 11.7 per cent as a^inst 4.9 per 
cent hetxveen and JP5i, the net variation being 7,2^,880 

betiveen the 1951 and 1901 censuses. This increase in population 
has put much pressure on agricultural conditions because the 
district still continues to be predominantly agricultural. In the 
period of 1913—1919 an average net area of 13,86,851 ivas soivn in 
Champaran as against 14,29,360 acres on average for the quinquen- 
nium ending 1921 and 14,77,094 acres on average for the 
quinquennium ending 1951. The population of Champaran is 
distributed very imevenly. And this is due to the feet that in the 
eastern revenue thanas of the Sadat subdivision which adjoin the 
Muzaffarpur district, the density of population exceeds 1,000; in 
the central portions of tlie district, the density varies from 800 to 
950; ivhile in the sub-montane area in the north-west, it is only 300 
to 450 persons per square mile, the average density being 713 per 
square mile in 1951. Motihari subdmsion has gained in 1951 more 
than Bettiah subdivision. In 1931—1941 Motihari subdivision had 
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a gain of 12 1 per cent as against 112 per cent for Bettiah subdivision 
In 1941—1951 Motihari subdivision had a variation of 4 0 per cent 
as against 6 2 per cent of Bettiah subdivision 

Chancing Pattern 

Taking all facts together we come to the conclusion that the 
traditional agncultunst is having a change in his status and fortune 
and that the change generally may be regarded for the better The 
changes that are taking place in the agricultural system, land tenures 
abolition of zamindan, caste structure, etc , are going to affect the 
agncultunst profoundly There is no longer the system of ‘tied 
labour ’ The oivner of land however big he may be, has been 
denied of the privilege The agncultunst is noisr free from the 
oppressions oE the erstwhile zSimindars but he is neither having happy 
dealings at the hands of the State Karmachans in charge of the 
collection of rents This relationship is however going to improie 
as the new set up will be more and more closely supervised by the 
authorities Men belonging to higher castes have lost the automatic 
elation to the position of village leadership by means of caste 
consideration alone 

The agriculturist is now enjoying more option in selecting the 
kind of crop he is to cultivate than his predecessors The modem 
agriailtunst, however, is more inclined toivards the cultivation 
of cash crops like sugarcane, chillies and tobacco Indigo and opium 
once cultivated in this district under compulsion imposed by the 
vested interests have totally ceased to the great relief to both the 
agncultunst and the Society at large Though there are fluctuations 
m the earnings from the cash crops, still the attraction is there The 
cultivation of cash crops has been instrumental in bnngmg up some 
so to say agncultural industries, small and large, eg, oil pressing 
gur making and Sugar mills or one may say vice versa 

Wages paid in kind are rather becoming unpopular and there 
is the mcreasing demand for being paid in cash Labourers are now 
enjoying more freedom and are much more mobile tlian their 
predecessors Tied labour m any form whatsoever has been 
abolished altogether Credit facilities have been forthcoming m the 
mofussil areas more and more The age-old process of fragmentation 
of holding has been sought to be checked The index of urbanisa 
tion is going up and this affects agriculture indirectly 

Large money had been accumulated in the hands of the loner 
caste people during Second World 'War Many prudent villagers 
bought up lands with the help of this money This caused the 
price of land go up considerably The agriculturist's previous soaal 
stigma has often been turned to advantage Today tlie landless 
labourer is not so helpless as he was in the past. He is now m a 
position to dictate the term of wages There has been an increasing 
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tendency on the part of the farmeis’ sons to go after already over- 
crowded ivhite-collared jobs though they may have little 
qualifications to satisfy the needs of their service conditions. This 
may be due to the fact that in spile of its uneconomic nature the 
Government servant enjoys immense atve and prestige among the 
villagers. 

Accumulation of money is now more evenly shared than before. 
The citadel of casteism is slowly being undermined by the amount 
of wealth in one’s hand. The agriculturist is certainly gaining his 
status as an individual. The changes have weakened the forces 
among the poorer sections who have not ahvays been able to adjust 
themselves to the changing pattern and consequently there is often 
a tension of tlie nerves and clash of interests. One can still be 
optimistic about their future as there have been general improve- 
ments all around. Economic power is no longer concentrated in 
the possession of land rights. 

An agriculturist is still more interested in meeting primary needs 
and his daily and family life like food and clothing, rather tiian 
spend on tobacco, betel, tea or alcoholic drinks. But it is not rare 
that he sometimes persuades himself to spend a small portion of his 
purse over these avoidable items. Fuel and lighting form a very 
small percentage of his expenditure. The main expenditures are 
incurred on cultivation, interest on loans, journeys and ceremonies, 
etc. Medical and educational expenses are almost insignificant in 
tlie budget unless the agriculturist’s family is of a higher class. 
However, attention has been dra^m towards the education of the 
children even of the Harijan class. Litigation is still eating into 
the vitals of the agriculturist, although tlie number of cases has gone 
dotvn perceptively since the abolition of tiie zamindaris. Ceremonies 
are occasional visitations which take away a considerable part of tlic 
budget. 

This clianged pattern in the agrarian life of tlie district ensures 
for tlie agriculturist of tlie future a more leisurely and bountiful 
life- He is going to have in the near future a good cup of tea to 
relax, better food to cat and more clothing to wear. 

Natural CALAMmf. 

Liability to Famine. 

In the revised District Gazetteer rvrilen in 1932 (published in 
1938) Mr. Swanzy has observed; "Charaparan ivas previously 
particularly liable to tlie visitations of famine owing to its 
dependence on the rice crop and the absence of irrigation. A 
generally deficient monsoon is more disastrous to rice than any other 
crop for tlie prospects of the early rice are seriously prejudiced by 
a scanty rainfall at its beginning, while a premature termination is 
both fatal to the winter crop. If there is a total failure of botli 
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these crops, the people have nothing to subsist on until the harvesting 
o£ the rabt crops in the latter part o£ March, except maize and 
inferior millet crops, such as kodo and sawan In dry years the 
rabt crops largely fail « 

** Failure of the rams bears particularly hard on the Champaran 
raiyats, for as tliey inhabit a district in which copious ram is in 
normal years a certainty, where land is comparatis ely plentiful, and 
rents are loiv, they have not acquired the resource, energy and 
adaptability ivhich are the attributes of their felloi^ in the more 
thickly populated areas of Tirhut Abo they suffer more heavily from 
malaria and kindred diseases ” 

Since then there has not appeared anything ivhich could be said 
to have affected tlie observations of Mr Sivanzy excepting that the 
malaria and kindred diseases have been partially controlled and the 
imgational facilities have been extended considerably m the 
district. 

Famines 

The distnct of Champaran was made a separate distnct m the 
year 1866 and since then up to the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century it was visited by seteral famines and scarcity The most 
important of them are the famines of 1866, 1874, 1897, and the 
scarcity of 1889 It appears from a study of the Old English Corrcs 
pondence Volumes preserved m the Record Room of Champaran that 
probably in 1842 also the district witnessed somewhat an acute 
distress, for letter no 1173, dated the 10th November 1841, from the 
Commissioner, Patna Division, to the Joint Magistrate of Champaran, 
mentions " it seems highly probable that both the 

Kiiureef and Rubbee crops will fail this year from the tvant of ram ' 
And the Magistrate ivas asked to furnish a fortnightly return, of the 
pnce of principal grams on which the raajonty of the people 
subsisted rvith a vieiv to evolve suitable measures to '* 
alleviate the distress ivhich must necessarily result from the failure 
of the harvests ” Hoivever, furtlier details about 

the distress and the relief measures adopted ha\e not yet been 
traced out The folloivmg paragraphs in connection mth the first 
four natural calamities are quot^ in exUnso from the old District 
Gazetteer (1938) — 

“ Famine of 1865 —In 1865 the rainfall ivas deficient and stopped 
early, none falling m October, with the result that the mnter nee 
ivas almost a total failure The previous auturim crops had been 
fair, but had been largely exported owing to the prevalence of high 
pnees in the neighbouring districts and consequently i\hen the nee 
crop ivas lost, distress became general As early as October, 1865. 
the commonest kind of nee could not be procured at less than 
9 seers a rupee— three times the rate at it ts-as sold at the 

beginning oE the year, and the price of all other fo^grams had nsen 
in a similar proportion The rabt crops i\ere also poor oiMng to 
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ivant of moisture, and chimtia. grain whicli is largely grown in tiie 
early summer, ivitliered completely. 

“ No relief measures were undertaken till June, when road 
■rv’orks rvere started and relief centres establislied at Motihari and 
Bettiah for the distribution of gratuitous relief in the shape of one 
daily meal of soaked grain. No system seems, however, to have 
regulated the distribution of food, the quantity which each applicant 
obtained depending on the numbers present; thus at Motihari the 
sum allotted for relief rvas so small that each applicant out of 1,500 
received only four diittacks or half a pound of food per diem. To 
add to the general distress, the main embankment on the Gandak 
gave rvay in August, and the flood-water passing over tlie district till 
It joined tlie little Gandak swept away the crops over a large area 
The maize harvest, however, was good; prices fell in September and 
all relief centres were closed by the 1st October. In the meantime, 
the mortality from actual starvation and disease, accelerated by trant 
of food, tvas very great; the total number of deaths reported being 
no less than. 56,000 or 6 per cent, on an estimated population of 
8,50,000.’* 

' "Famine of 1874.— In Cham{^ran, as in other Bihar districts, 
the year 1871 was marked'by excessive rainfall, the excess varying 
from 12 inches in the Bettiah to 18.50 inches in the headquarters 
subdivision. This surplus rain fell chiefly in September and 
followed by inundations, which caused great damage to the bulk of 
the autumn crops. The alluvial deposits brought doivn by the 
floods seem, hoivever, to have benefited both the rice and the spring 
crops and the outturn of these liarvests ^vas satisfactory. The year 
1872 tvas, on the whole, favourable from an agricultural point of 
view and were it not that in March, 1873, violent hail-storms in the 
north of the district caused serious injury to the spring in isolated 
trades of country, the harvests ivould have been decidedly good. As 
things happened, it may be said that the year preceding the year 
of fmlure was a fairly prosperous year, neither above the average 
nor below it— and during the latter part of 1872 and in the early 
part of 1873 the grain market recovered in a great measure its 
normal tone. 

“The rains of 1873 were deficient all over the district, the 
deficiency being much more marked in the Bettiah subdivision than 
in Motihari. During June, July and August, i.e., the months fn 
which the autumn crop is sown and matures, the rainfall in the 
headquarters subdivision ivas somewhat in excess svhile in the 
Betti^ subdivision it fell short of the normal quantity. The bhadai 
crops suffered much from tliis capridousness in tfie TShlalJ, and in 
particular' maize, which is more largely groim than atjr ether bhadcs 
crop except autumn rice, not more than fivc-cigh£.bj e,£ an averar* 
crop being harvested. In September the rain ceased 

a third of an inch falling in the whole month entailed^ 
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aliiiost complete destruction of the ivintcr nee crop By the jnidd' 
of January nee tvas quoted m Bagaha at 9 seers a nipee, and as tl 
shopkeepers refused to sell even at that pnee, sales of Governmei 
nee were authorised 

" Rainfall m the beginning of the next month had immense 
improved the prospects of the spring crops In the meantin 
arrangements had been made for opening relief tvorks and 
importing over 10,00,000 maunds of grain Incendiarism, robben 
and other crimes prevalent m times of scarcity were becoming n 
along the northern borders In February Government relief v, 
fairly established, relief works m the shape of tank digging and roa 
making were opened, and the extension of the Gandak embankmei 
tvas taken m hand Early in June the rivers rose in the north < 
the district and flooded about 200 square miles, destroying all t! 
Indian com in the thanas ot Motihan and Dhaka The autun 
crops, however, were fair, the outturn m the north west and t) 
centre of the district being exceptionally large, while in. the east tl 
yield rvas equal to the average In the beginning of Septembt 
favourable accounts were received from all parts of the distnct excc 
the east of Gobmdganj where half of the late rice was said to ha 
been totally lost Before the end of that month, however, froni 
to 15 inches of ram had fallen, ensunng the winter harvest and spm 
soivings eveiyivhere, and relief operations were closed at the « 
of September 

‘ In the relief of this famine Government distributed 1,190 to 
of rice in charitable relief, sold 11,081 tons for cash, paid away 7,2 
tons as wages on relief rvorks, and advanced 8,012 on recoverat 
loans It also distnbuted Rs 36,950 in charity, paid Rs 6 43,8 
as rvages on relief works and advanced Rs 3,00,430 in loans Duni 
January 11,631 persons were daily employed on relief works 
February 25,361, in March 62,758, in April 83,917, in May 1,59,66 
in June 79,752, in July 73,007, in August 8,938, and in Septemb 
1,849 " 

"Scarcity of 1889— Owing to the deficiency of the rainfall 
1888 and the consequent injury to the rvmter rice crop, there w 
scarcity in 1889 in the north of the district, in a tract of count 
forming the Dhaka thana and parts of the Motihan thana ai 
Madhuban outpost Relief operations were commenced in Decei 
ber and distress became acute in March oiving to the partial h 
of the rahi harvest Relief works rvere closed at the end of Jni 
owing to the fall of abundant rain, which ensured full employme 
for the people on agncultutal labour The unusually heavy ra 
which fell in the latter jMit of July caused floods, and tlius add' 
to the suffenngs of the poorer claves, about 2,000 of whom were 
receipt of gratuitous relief during the months from July to Sepiei 
ber The average daily attendance at relief works was greatest 
May, rvhen it aggregated 11,000 ” 
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"Famine of 1897.“-The greatest famine of the century occurred 
eight years later and ivas caused by deficient and unfavourably 
distributed rainfall in 1895 and 1896, the effects of which were 
intensified by extraordinary > high prices consequent on ‘ famine 
prevailing over a great' part of India. Although the rain'fall of 
1895-96 tvas above the normal it tvas badly distributed. It was, on 
the whole, favourable for the crops until August, but it ceased 
prematurely none falling after the 21st September, not even in the 
hathiya asterism, when good 'rain is considered essential for the 
aghani rice crop and for providing moisture for the rabi and indigo 
crops. There tvas, moreover, practically no rain at all throughout 
the cold weather the total fall from October to March inclusive 
amounting to only half an inch- 

“ This was unfortunately followed by much more unfavourable 
conditions during 1896-97. In May 1896 the showers which facilitate 
the early sowings of the bhadai crops were much scantier than usual, 
and the monsoon rains began late, not breaking till the 25th June 
and then only feebly, the fall for June being less than half the 
average. The rainfall was capriciously distributed in different 
localities and remained in persistent defect tlirougliout the rainy 
season, being 75 per cent below tlie normal in September; while 
not a drop fell after the 18th of tliat month until Christmas, '\srith 
the exception of a sliotvcr on tlie 23rd November. There was a 
prolonged break of four ^veeks’ duration from the 21st July to the 
17th August, whicli did the greatest possible damage to the aghani 
rice and the bhadai crops and after the 1st September there u-as 
practically no rain at all tliat could be of any material benefit to 
the aghani rice crop. The total defect from May to October 
inclusive was 19.2 indies, or 40 per cent. Throughout the cold 
U'eather of 1896-97 occasional light showers fell, but in February 
there tvas a defect of CG per cent. 

“The result was a very inferior bhadai crop and. an almost 
total failure of the winter rice, the outturn being only 8 and 
3i- annas, respectively. These two crops account for nearly three- 
fourtlis of the harv'ests of the district; and as the outturn of the rabi 
ivas only 12 annas, the distress in Charaparan tvas more general and 
wdespread than in any other district of the division except Bar- 
bhanga. Moreover, Champanui shared in the general rise of prices, 
and felt it the more acutely because in ordinary years it produces 
more than it needs, and exports its produce largely to Saran and 
elsewhere; consequently its dealers, and its population generallT-, 
had to submit to a complete change of normal ccjcditions, from earr 
prices to famine rates and from large exportations to the importari-i^ 
of food for actual subsistence. ^ 

“ In these circumstances, during the of greatest 

the whole district u'as severely affeaed, eicept foiS- tracts- 
which owed their coraparatnc proTDstftr to irri^--*^* 
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(1) thana Adapur on the nordiem boundary of the distnct where 
the streams issumg from tlie hills were dammed , (2) a tract round 
Sathi factory in Bettiah, which tvas irrigated from a channel from 
one of these streams, (3) a tract round Bettiah isratered from die 
Sikrahna, and (4) a smaller patch in Dhaka thana protected by the 
Tiur canal Two mam areas in the district were ahvays worse than 
the remainder, and in one of them works remained opened nhen 
they had been closed in all other parts of the division The fint 
ivas a tract corresponding roughly to the Dhaka thana, where the 
failure of the rams was more complete than elsewhere and where 
rice IS the principal crop The second wras a large tract to the 
northwest of Bettiah, of which Ramnagar ivas the centre, and whicli 
included the thanas of Bagaha and Slukarpur Here many causes 
combined to render distress se\erc and the relief of it difficult the 
climate is unhealthy, the population scanty, the soil poor the 
cultuators are inert ignorant and unthnfty there is litde bhadai 
and less rabt, and the prosperity of the whole tract depends on its 
Tice crop, which in 1896 was an almost total failure ^Vhen a 
plentiful bhadai crop restored prosperity to the rest of Champaian 
m August, 1897, the Ramnagar tract remained iinrehesed, 
because it has little or no bhadai, secondly because up to a tery 
late date tlie rainfall there was much in deficit, and thimJy, because 
from Its climate and its northerly position the crops m this area 
are always from a fortnight to three weeks later than they are m the 
•south of the distnct" 

Regarding the course of the famine of 1897 Mr Swanzy m his 
revised District Gazetteer has also quoted with some slight abbrewa 
tion, from the final report of the Collector, Mr D J Maepherson 
c I E The quotations are — 

"Although the whole of tlie Champaran distnct was at one 
time affected by famine, the duration and degree of distress vaned 
CQUsuietahlY us. diffetetit. parts ot \t The faibite at the crops ivas 
not very serious in the portion of the district compnsing the Dhanaha 
out post lying to the west of the Gandak nver nor in the vicmit/ 
of that river in most of its course where it forms the boundary of 
the district nor along the north of the eastern half of the distnct 
marching ^vith Nepal, ^vhere much ivas done to save the nee crop 
and provide moisture for soivmg the spnng crops by dammmg the 
small streams tliat come down from that country Senous distress 
avas likewise staved off by similar means m the broken jungle tracts 
skirting the foot of the lulls in the north of Bettiah subdivision 
these are inhabited by a race of aborigines of Mongolian type, called 
Tharus ^vho are good husbandmen In a limited area m the north 
eastern portion of Dhaka thana also a considerable area of innter 
Tice iras saved and of spnng crops sown, luth the aid of w’ater taken 
from the Lai Bakaya nver to which a temporary dam ivas throivn by 
the e'certions of the public intei'estcd 
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“ Generally speaking in those portions' of the district in ^vhich a 
fair bhadai harvest was gathered or irrigation was available, the distress 
was never acute. But even throughout the more favoured areas all' 
classes of the population, except the more substantial cultivators^ 
who managed to raise sufficient food for their own consumption, 
suffered, in common with the rest of the district, from the unprece- 
dently high level which prices reached early in the season and 
maintained almost throughout the whole 12 months. And in the 
tracts which tvere saved for the most part by irrigation there tvere 
ahvays certain villages and cultivators’ holdings which this benefit 
failed to reach. Every ponion of the district had thus to be 
embraced in the organisation for relief. 

"The most severely affected area was the Ramnagar tract in 
Hardi (noiv Shikarpur) thana in the north of the Bettiah subdivi- 
sion, where both the early and late rice, practically the only crop it 
yields, failed completely. Here relief measures began earlier and 
ended later than any^vhere else lasting altogether for eleven months 
from the 8th of November, 1896, to the 8th of October, 1897. The 
tract first affected there covered an area of about 445 square miles 
with a population of 1,63,000. Almost simultaneously two other 
rice areas began to suffer severely, one in tlie south of GobindganJ 
and the other in the south of Dhaka thana. By the middle of 
December, as the bhadai began to get exhausted, the distress had 
extended to considerable tracts which were not largely rice- 
producing; and by the close of that month not only rvas the greater 
part of Bagaha and Hardi (now Shikarpur) thanas affected, but also 
a large tract extending from Bettiah do^vn the southern part of the 
district in Bettiah and Gobindganj thanas and the northern part of 
Kessariya; while a great part of the eastern portion of the district 
was also suffering severely. During January and February the 
famine-striken area widened someivhat in the neighbourhood of 
these tracts, and by the middle of March it extended over 1,865 
square miles of country with a population of about 11,34,000. At 
the same time there was much distress occasioned by the general 
pressure of very high prices and hard times in an area of about 
728 square miles, with a population of about 4,20,000 classed as 
‘ slightly affected 

" The middle of Marcli marked the end of tlie first stage of the 
famine, the period during which the necessity for relief gradually 
extended, in tlie absence of employment for the people, until the 
commencement of the spring harvest. After this, the cultivators 
■who had rabi crops began to be able for a time to fall back again 
on their own resources and the attendance at relief ivorks decreased 
until the middle of April. This period of about six weeks may be 
regarded as forming the second stage of the famine. 

" During May the severity of the distress again deepened, and 
the area severely affected extended. By the latter part of that month 
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the ^vhole o£ the district had become affected, as one stratum o£ the 
population after another came to an end of their resources, and 
the severely affected area extended to 2,100 square miles with, a 
population of 12,75,000 and that slightly affected to 967 square miles 
with a population of 5,84,465 This the third stage of the famine, 
ended about the middle of June, when the monsoon ram reached 
the district, as it did on the 16th 

" The fourth stage of tlie famine was contemporaneous with the 
rainy season, and was characterised by a gradual mitigation of distress, 
as employment became generally available and moneylenders began 
to open their purse strings, when a new crop was seen to be coming 
up ivell The china millet, which was gathered in June was also 
a help During this period, hoivever, there ivas on several occasions 
grate cause for the most gloomy forebodings owing to scanty rainfall 
and untimely and prolonged breaks, especially m that part of the 
district ivhich had all along been suffering most acutely The 
classes who were being relieved gratuitously continued to suffer as 
greatly as ever for a good while after those ivho could work were 
able to shift for themselves, as prnate chanty could not be relied 
on to come to their rescue until the bhadat harvest ivas assured, 
while pnees were higher than ever until after the middle of August 
About the beginning of September, when a decided fall m prices 
came about, an area of 1,400 square miles w’lth an estimated popula 
tion of one million ;vas removed from the category of severe to tliat 
of slight distress, but the total affected area remained the same as 
before At this time 700 square miles with a population of 2,75 000 
tvas still classed as severely affected, and 2,367 square miles wuth a 
population of 15,84 000 as slightly affected By the 25th of Septem 
ber all relief in the latter ivas closed, but some ivorks remained open 
until the 8th of October in the former tract, i e , tlie Ramnagar part 
of the dislnct, 'which had been the first to suffer nearly a ^ear 
before ” 

In connection with this famine Mr Swanzy further stated 
"As regards the number of those relieved the whole population 
of the distnct was affected by the middle of May, relief m some form 
or other having to be given, and this continued to be the case until 
the bhadat harvest began to come in the middle of September 
Taking tlus, then, as the population affected, and 10 months as 
the period of famine, the daily average of 59,336 relieved on works 
and of 44,960 relieved gratuitously represents a percentage of 3 19 
and 2 42, respectively, on the population affected The time when 
the number in receipt of Government relief of all kinds ivas largest 
of all -was in the second iveek of June, ivhen it reached a daily 
average of 2,19,005 persons or 11 77 per cent of the affected popula 
tion of whom 1,23 007 or 6 61 per cent were relieved on works and 
95,998 or 5 16 gratuitously The number relieved on works, 
reckoned in terms of one day, ivas a little oier 18 millions as 
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mpared ivith 15 millions m 1874, and the aggregate number 
ceiving gratuitous relief was over 31 millions The total expen- 
ture by Government amounted to nearly Rs 25 lakhs, of ivhich 
le-half ivas spent m ivages and a quarter in gratuitous relief, while 
5 3 lakhs ivere advanced as loans Giving to the extent and 
lequacy of tlie relief measures, no deaths occurred from stanation ’ . 

Scarcity of 1951 52 —There has not been any notable scarcity in 
e district since the revised District Gazetteer was written (1932) 
:cepting the scarcity of 1951 52 and a few minor scarcities which 
2 re noticed in the yean 1932 33, 1939-40, 194041 and 1950 51 
hese minor scarcities iiere overcome without much difficulties and 
such they do not deserve to be mentioned in detail here How- 
er, the scarcity of 1951 52 was of greater importance and special 
forts had to be made to relieve the people from the scarcity 
mdition 

The scarcity of 1951 52 iias the cumulative effect of scarcity of 
150 51, flood and scarcity of 1951 52 and the war ndden economy 
' the Second Great World War The State Government declared 
le entire district of Champaran a scarcity area and sanctioned a 
im of Rs 17 70 lakhs to extend relief to the affected people The 
ttal sum of Rs 17 70 lakhs was to be spent in different manners, 
le most important of which being hard manual labour for which 
sum of Rs 9 50 lakhs had been sanctioned Gratuitous relief, 
instruction of roads through local bodies light manual labour and 
.lanes of establishments accounted for Rs 3 50 lakhs, Rs 1 lakh 
id Rs 20,000, respectively Schemes for hard manual labour, light 
lanual labour and construction of roads were extended to provide 
le opportunity of employment to tlie people while the provnsion 
ir gratuitous relief was made for those who were mcapable of 
Ding any manual labour 2,000 kurlas and 2,000 janghias were 
so distnbuted among the indigent chifdren on behai’f of Gbvem- 
lent Besides, a sum of Rs 33,054 was received as donation from 
le Bihar Famine Chantable Relief Fund and some donations in 
md were also received from different agencies to be distributed free 
E cost The names of the agencies with their respective donations 
re mentioned below — 

(1) National Chnstian Council, Bombay— 285 maunds of 

wheat 

(2) Additional Collector, Patna— 30 bags of nee and 100 bags 

of millet flour 

(3) Special Rationing Officer, Patna— 45 bags of cereals and 

200 tablets of soap 

(4) Australian Red Cross Soaety— 20 tons of rice 

(5) Merchants of Burma— 20 tons of rice 

(6) U N. I C E F , Burma— 20 tons of rice 

(7) Indian Supply Mission, Amcnca-1,080 maunds of wheat. 
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Relief work actually started m May, 1951. To faalitate t^oik. 
and exercise better control die entire district was divided into 
17 charges and each was put in chaige of a gazetted officer knoivn 
as Charge Supenntendent Red ration cards were issued to indigent 
persons ivith directions to take ration from their neighbounng niion 
shops The darkest period of scarcity tvas June and July, 1951, 
when the number of indigent persons rose to over 23,000 m the 
entire district 

Under hard manual labour a number of schemes like re 
excavation of tanks, repair of bunds, repair of village roads, desiltmg 
of wells, etc , were taken up and a sum of Rs 6 lakhs and odd 
spent Under light manual labour needle work, cotton spinning 
shoe making, basket making, etc , were included and a sum of about 
Rs 35,000 -was spent over them which were taken advantage of chiefiy 
by pUTdahnasin ladies A sum of about Rs 2,27,500 was spent ote’- 
gratuitous relief and the expenditure over the construction of road> 
(40 in numbers) through the local agencies accounted for about 
Rs 2,73 500 

The scarcity actually started m the month of May, 1951, and 
continued till the month of September, 1951, in the district as a 
whole but in Tharuhat and Dhangaran areas the scarcity contmued 
and the relief ivas given till a later date There tvas no stanation 
death m the distnct 

Protective Measures 

In his revised District Gazetteer Mr Swanzy mentions Since 
the great famine of 1897 the railway has been extended through the 
north of the distnct by lines from Bettiah to Bagaha via Narkatiaganj 
and from Narkatiaganj via Raxaul Bairagnia These extensions 
insure rapid communication practically throughout the distnct 

“ The northern areas of the district are also noiv 
largely by imgation from failure of crops due to shortage of rainfall 
The Tribeni canal and the Dhaka canal hava? been constructed m 
addition to the Tiur canal The former is the more ambitious 
project, running as it does across the watenvay of the north of 
district Imgation from it therefore has often been interrupted b) 
breaches due to sudden floods m the hill streams Difficulty has also 
often been expenenced owing to silting of the Gandak at the head 
sluice of the canal at Bhaisalotan and also silting of the canal itseu 
The canal, in spite of these difficulties, has been of very great benefit 
to the distnct These difficulties have not been met with, m the 
distnct These difficulties have not been met ivith, in the case ot 
the Dhaka canal tvhich ensures magnificent nee crops in the area 
imgated except in years of very unusual floods '* 

Now there has been made some improvement in the Tribem 
canal, details of ivhich have already been mentiond earlier As stated 
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above various other kmds of imgational facilities have also been pro 
videcl in the district, although many of them have not come in use at 
present There has also been rapid development of road vehicular 
traffic AH tliese have rendered the district practically immune from 
famine 

Liability to Flood 

^Vnting about the liability to flood Mr Sivanzy mentions, 
“The configuration of Champaran renders it peculiarly liable to 
inundation In tlie past tlie Gieat Gandak, a snoiv fed river, has 
caused senous flood But the embankment maintained by Govern 
ment along the left bank of the river protects an area of 2,693 square 
miles This embankment which is 83 miles long (including 21 milca 
of retired lines) extends from near Bagaha to the southern extremity 
of the district but there are four breaches m it It is kept under 
a contract with die proprietors of tlie estates protected from inunda 
tion The first contract wais made in 1883, the second in 1903 and 
the third in 1923 for anodier term of 20 years, the sum of Rs 25,600 
per annum being fixed for the maintenance of the embankment 

*' Floods are frequently caused by heavy ram in the foot hills 
of Nepal and the Sumeswar range The lull streams fed from these 
hills nse very rapidly and overflow tlieir banks inundating large 
areas These flo^s m the north of the district are very sliort 
in duration as ovung to the fall m the general level of the country, 
the water rapidly drams off In this area, therefore, little damage 
15 done to die crops The people are used to tliese floods and little 
loss of life IS caused diough in more severe floods there is consi* 
derable loss of livestock In the centre and east of the district 
extensive tracts are liable to be flooded by the overflow of the 
Sikrahna, Lai Bakaya and Baghmati rivers and their tnbutanes “ 

His observations do not appear to have undergone any change 
excepting that the earthquake of 1934 brought some alteration m 
the level of tlie country which has increased the danger of flood 
least for a few years immediately following the earthquake of 1934 

As has been mentioned above, floods are generally of very short 
duration in the district and ordinarily no damage is done to the 
property nor the loss of life is caused to any considerable extent 
Still at times the distnct has been a victim of Severe floods Such 
floods, as mentioned by Mr Svvanzy are the floods of 1898, 1906, 
1910, 1915, 1923 and 1924 In connection with these floods the 
following paragraphs tn extenso are quoted from Mr Swanzy’s revised 
District Gazetteer of 1932 — 

"Floods of 1898— The highest flood on record m Champaran 
was that whidi occurred in September, 1898, when over 20 inches 
of ram fell at Motihan from the 4th to the 1 0th The tract most 
seriously affected extended over 350 square miles or about one tenth 
16 


36 Rev 
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of the district lyin" clncfly in a strip about four miles broid on 
either bmk of the Siknhnn bettveen SugnuU and Mchsi but the 
inundilions t\erc also of considerable c'ttcnt in the south ivherc 
the floods of llie Bighimti met those of the Siknhni The loss of 
life tns \tr) slight only 16 persons being droiined but about 
220 cattle and o\cr \ 000 sheep and goats nerc sssept assay and not 
less than one thiitl of the house in the badly affected area collapsed 
The circuit house at Motihan fell, and the police stations at Sugauh 
Madhuban, Chauradano and Ra\aul sscrc destroyed TIic Bengal 
and North Western Railway was loppctl for miles and badly breached 
with the result tint traflic was at a standstill for oser a niontli while 
the Sugauh Raxaul line was most scsercly damaged, the bank being 
completely washed away in places Both these lines run across a 
strong line of drainage and the wniciavays being msuflicient the 
flood was giscii an accumulated \olumc and velocity, vshich greatly 
increased its jxiwer for destruction 

* Afost of the bhadat crops in the affected area were destroyed 
the loss being estimated at about twotlurds of tlic outturn On the 
otlicr hand the v\ inter nee was not damaged to any considerable 
extent and in fact was benefrted by the Iicavy run except m the 
tract close to the Siknhna The cultivators were also compensated 
by the rich deposit of silt, in some places 3 inches thick, which was 
left on the land submerged by the flood and no sooner did i^ie vvater 
recede than they began to prepare their fields for the cold weather 
crops The labouring classes were not m any distress, as there was 
employment for all willing to work, houses being rebuilt lands 
prepared for the laln crops and roads repaired on all sides Agricul 
tural loans were granted on a large scale but no other relief measures 
were necessary ’ 

rlood o/ 190G— Tlie last serious flood occurred m August 
1900 owing to the overflow of the Siknhna river and its tributaries 
and also in a less degree to the temponry rise of the Great Gandak 
by which some damage was caused in the Bettiah and Gobindgaiij 
thanas The whole of the Motiliari and Madhuban thanas i 
portion of the Dhaka thana and small tncts m the east of the 
Kessanya thana the north of the Gobmdganj thana and the cast 
of the Bettiah thana were affected the vsorst damage being m the 
area between Siraha and Mehsi in the Madhuban thana The area 
affected vvas roughly 400 square miles and here the maize crop was 
almost entirely swept away, while the bhadai and agham nee crops 
were seriously damaged Considerable distress was caused by the 
flood and it was Wnd necessary to open kitchens for granting 
gratuitous relief and to advance a large sum in loans Test works 
were opened but failed to attract labour and soon after the floods 
evidence of the marvellous recuperative powers of the people wa^ 
forthcoming for scarcely had the flood subsided when they began 
to sow and transplant the paddy s^dhngs '* 
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Floods of 1910, 1915, 1923 and 1924 -^Tn subsequent years 
flood occurred in the district on a comparatively small scale, especially 
m the years 1910, 1915 and 1923 In 1915 the flood was high in 
the Sikrahna and Baghmati in the southeast of the district Takavi 
loans were given out but no otlier relief was necessary Collection 
of these loans was suspended in some areas in 1910 owing to a further 
flood in the Sadar subdivision of small dimensions In 1923 a heavy 
flood in the Sikrahna occurred which was exceptionally high in the 
north of the distnct The flood was very sudden There was no 
warning and the level in the Sikmlina rose as much as 5 feet in four 
hours In spite of this there appears to have been little loss of life 
as the people, well accustomed to similar conditions, retired to high 
ground without delay Four corpses were seen in Ramnagar thana 
but were not identified and no reports were received from the village 
in the area of any loss of life The flood backed up against the 
Tribeni Canal and the railway embankment breaching both The 
damage to the Tnbeni Canal was estimated at Rs 75,000 The 
railway between Bhairogunj and Khairpokhra and between Sikta 
and Gokhula stations was also seriously damaged and road communi 
cations also suffered damage amounting to Rs 5,000 being done 
to a pile bridge near Lauriya A number of cattle were lost chiefly 
from among large herds which grazed in the north of the distnct 
Considerable loss was incurred in the Narkatiaganj Bazar owing to 
storages of gram and salt being damaged by flood The flood, 
however, m other respects caused little loss Water rapidly drained 
off and the crops v>ere probably all the better afterwards No 
distress was caused and no measures of relief were found necessary ” 
‘'Flood of 1924— In 1924 there was a slight flood in the Gandak 
river in September which caused no loss of life or damage to property 
generally This flood v\as important because two iron girders of 
the Bagaha railway bridge were washed away The bridge has never 
been repaired and m consequence direct railway communications 
have been interrupted between Champaran and Gorakhpur The 
direct cause of this disaster was rather a change m the course of the 
river than excessive flood " 

Floods betiocen 1934 35 to 1953 54 
As stated above since the earthquake of 1934 there had been 
some change in the general level of the district making it more 
vulnerable to floods, especially for few years after the earthquake 
The district fell victim of minor floods in the years 1934 35, 1935 jfl 
1936 37, 1943-44, 1948 49 and 1950 51 All these floods were of very 
short duration and did not cause any noticeable harm to the people 
and as such they do not deserve any special mention However, th^ 
district also suffered from flood in the years 1938 39 and 1953 54 
which brought a good deal of sufferings in their trail to the people 
In the flood of 1938 39 there had been some breaches in the 
Gandak embankment in the 39th mile in Bettiah subdivision Tlie 
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flood \sas of such a severe nature that the viUagen of tiie neighbour 
hood had to abandon tlieir hearths and homes and settle elseuhere. 
Houever, there was no loss of human life although some cattle ivere 
washed awa) Immediate relief measures were adopted to help the 
flood stnken people 

Between 24tli to 27th July m the )ear 1953 54 all the men 
emanating from Nepal rose in flood simultaneously and the distnct 
fell a victim of flooel The flood was more severe m Sadar subdm 
Sion than the Bettnh subdivision Prompt relief measure hU 
provision of boats, distributions of gratuitous relief supply of cheap 
foodgrains through fair price shops, distribution of taccavi loans etc, 
were adopted The relief officers, after enquiries on the spot dis 
tnbuted taccavi loans on the joint and bond system at local campi 
The quick distnbution of loans went a long way to sustain the flood 
affected people and at the same time enabled them to purclvase paddy 
seeds for the first transplantation Loan distribution was resumed 
in the flood affected areas on a wider scale from the first week of 
October, 1953, to enable people to cultivate lahi crops Landless 
labouren were provided witli employment as road improvement 
schemes were extended Due to these measures and good harvest of 
rahi the maienal condition of the people retumed to normal before 
the dose of the year 

There was an investigation regarding the floods m the nyen 
by the Irrigation Department From their elaborate report the 
following quotations are given — 

‘ The River Sthahna (fiurht Gaudn/.) —The flood during the 
year under review was abnormal It rose to its maximum level on 
the morning of the 30th July, 1953, which was recorded at 
Chanpatia Railway Gauge as R I 247 75, against R I 24G00 of 
last year 

‘ All of Its tributaries were in heav 7 flood and consequently thi. 
river spilled after Basantpur (in Launa police station) In certain 
localities such as Sugaulighai, Bamawaghat, Lalbagiya and Madhu 
ban m Charaparan district, the nver spilled over both its banks 
damaging standing Bhadai and paddy crops in Majhauha, Motihari 
Sugauli and Madhuban police stations 

“ Some special features of the river during the flood in tins ye^r 
are given below — 

(i) At Basantpur, the river Sikrahna received a moderate dis 
charge tlirough its distnbutari^ named Masan, etc, which did not 
spill this year 

{it) Its another tributary the Balore was supplemented with 
the discharge of hilly streams Harbora and others a little above the 
crossing of a raihray bridge of 7x40' 0^ on the west of Sikarpur 
This w’as also in H F. L at the same time, i e , on the 30tli Julf* 
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{Hi) Its tributaries, Pandai, Karthaha, Gadh, Telawe, Sarisiva, 
Bongri and Pasadh were also in high flood simultaneously. 

“ Telawe Nadi.—Tlxc H. F. L. ivas recorded by the observation 
of flood marks as R. I. 253.06 in the month of July, 1953. The 
ri\er spilled over its bank near Raxaul-Sugauli Railway line crossing 
at Ramgarhw'a and eroding the bank by nearly 100 feet, the spill 
water damaged standing Blxadai and paddy crops but the latter crops 
tvere retransplanted as the flood did not last long. Hotvever, the river 
maintained smooth gradient, did not reach the maximum H. F. L. 
and had less velocity than the Bongri. 

“ The villages Bila, Rampurwa, Singhasani, etc., rvere inundated 
with flood water with combined spill of the Uria, Sikta and Garh 
nadies with depth of spill varying from 2 feet to 4 feet. 

" Sugauli road was overtopped at several places 

and the depth of rvater over the road rvas found to be from 6 inches 
to 1 foot. 

“ The Pasah riyer.— This river flowing through Adapur police- 
station joined the river Bongary near Banjari. The private embank- 
ment on the western side of the river breached near Katkanwa and 
damaged the whole area lying between its otvn coune and that of 
Bongari, Narkatia, Sis\\'ania, and Bhaluahia villages -were badly 
damaged. 

" The river Bongari.— The river runs with a high velocity and 
does not maintain a particular course; now-a-days it flows parallel to 
the railway line (Darbhanga-Narkatiaganj) for a distance of about 
1,000 feet in the middle of Raxaul-Adapur railway stations This 
has got very swift current and rvas to form a new course sweeping 
the raihvay line about 1.000 feet west of the existing raihvay culvert 
til is year. 

“ (iv) Near about Barnaivaghat in Motihari police-station four 
main streams of the Nepal hills, namely, the Telawe, Bongari, 
Pasahand and Tiur nadies meet the river Sikrahana as a result of 
which the river spilled over both its banks and the spill water spread 
over an area of about 20 to 25 square miles in Motihari police-station, 
the depth of the spilled rvater being 2 feet to 6 feet. The spilling 
of either bank continued in Bhainsra and Ratra series of chaurs in 
Motihari police-station. 

" (v) In the year 1897, a maiginal embankment about tliree miles 
in length, svas constructed on the left bank of the Sikrahna for 
checking the left bank spill, but in the year 190G there ^v3s abnormal 
flood which breached the embankment and established an eastward 
flow overtopping Motihari-Teteria Road in the I7th and I8th miles. 
This flow of spill water passed through the Chalcnaha nadi and spread 
over Bhunda chaur. Since then the regular spill of the Sikraliana 
passes through these areas. It was also learnt that the river Sikrahana 
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\sas flo\\iiig through another coukc which was touching Mllags 
Jitauraon, the left bank 

The spill of the river Sikrahana also spread over the area 
between Nirpahar Pakri and Pipra on the north of Muzaffarpur 
Narkatiaganj railway line The area near about Mehsi railway 
station was also under the influence of flooding from the Sikrahana 

Important Places and Commumcattons Affected 

Sikta Motihnri Road— It was overtopped m the 1st, 11th, Htli 
17th and 19th miles due to the spills of the Sikrahana and ib 
tributary Tilawe The depth of water on the road v\as observed 
from 6 inches to 1 foot 6 inches One breach of nearly 100 feet m 
length occurred m the 18th mile near Ramgarhvsa railway station 

Si/gai/h jRofld— This road was overtopped in the bt 

to 8th miles due to the spill of the Sikrahana river, the depth of 
v\ater being 6 inches to I foot over the road 

i\foti/ujri TcMrm i2oad— This road was breached in the 16lli 
26th and 28tli miles for considerable length The deptli of soundings 
over the road was found to be 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 

Stkaiffin Lauria Road— Tins road was overtopped in the 3rd 
4tli, 7th and 8th miles with an average depth of flood spill ol 
6 inches to 1 foot 

Laiiua Ramnagar Road— Tim wad was overtopped in the 1« 
2nd, 4th to 12th miles In the 1st and 2nd miles on the either sid” 
of Pakn bridge, 3 feet deep water was flowing over tlie road 

Bettiah Chainpatxa iJofld— The road was overtopped in the 7ih 
8tli, lOth and 11th miles with an average depth of 1 foot spill v\ater 
Only one serious breach occurred m the 9th mile 

E»«'tV«7ih 5'agdwhp’tw Twai oveiVupptA Wi 

4th, 5th and 8tli miles with an average depth of 1 foot of spill v\ater 
from the Sikrahana nver 

Bettiah Pipraghat Road —This road vras breached in the 5th 
mile for a length of nearly 900 feet and there was only 6 inches to 
I foot 6 inches depth of water over the rovd due to spill of the 
Chandravrati and Konhara both being the tributaries of the Sakrahnt 
nver ' 

Important Places Affected 

(i) No important town was affected, save and except the suburb 
of Motihan tovsn The flood water readied so near Motihan town 
that the drainage s^’stem of Motihan Municipality nearly ceased to 
function 

(«} The water level of the Motihan lake which is fed b) this 
nver through the nalla of Bettiah Raj rose up to the bottom of the 
rails nearly at culvert near Mma Bazar 
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(tit) The villages Rampura and Katkenwa in Majhaiilia and 
Raxaiil police-stations respectively, were also aflected. 

Causes of Flood. 

The abnormal flood in the river Sikrahana were due to tlie 
following 

(i) Heavy rainfall in the beginning of the monsoon period in 
the Gharaparan hills. 

(it) High flood in the tributaries. 

(Hi) Heavy rainfall continuously during: the period 21st July 
to 31st July, 1953. 

The rainfall for the period 21st to 31st July, 1953, when the 
highest level was attached by the river is given below 


Hainfall 





Dates (month July). 





stations. 

Slat 

22nd 23rd 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28lh 

20th 

30th 

Slst 

Total. 

Motiliar< .. 

7.08 

0.08 

0 70 

1.33 

020 

0.49 

1.02 

2.85 

1.62 

0.21 

0.20 

16.66 

Bettiah .. 

2.83 

1.76 

l.CO 

0 35 

016 

026 

0.00 

0 88 

2.00 



o.oe 

Narkatio- 

gonj. 

J.83 

3.83 

0 60 

2.38 

0.17 

4.14 

2.20 

2.48 

0.11 



17.26 

Kesariya.. 

0.35 

2.23 

l.SO 

O.IO 

2.72 

3.26 

0.20 

0.10 

0.36 



10.83 










Total 



54.30 


The average of stations, for which the readings are available= 
13.G inches. 


Remedial Measures. 


(c) The mafgrftj/ crnlfsnkmettis slfoakl be provided the 
banks of the Sikrahana river witli sluices where considered necessary 
for drainage and also irrigation. 

(li) A scheme for the drainage of chaurs in Majhaclia police- 
station should be prepared, sent up for the considcrzdta of the 
Government. 


It is hoped tliat with the execution of the schemes 2 s proposed 
above, the flood and drainage system of the adjacent znss v,htch are 
affected by the spill of the Sikrahana may considei 2 l‘T controlled'* 
and improved. 

The River Bagmati.— The flooding of iiils mhricr during 
year due to the right bank spills ncaralwut Gonain' 

T.ajpur was abnormal and several impf^nar; and rT».~~ 

Patahi and Madhubani police-stations were rca> 

brcaclied and practically there was no c'mmrrn/aiicc ^ 
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Smag^ standing hhadai and paddy crops rvere severely 

Bagraati at Dheng on 2nd October, 1953 
^ discliatges through the spill channels 


Name. 


Discharge on Width. 
2nd October 1953. 


Laulua Nala 

Pardesia Nala no. I . [ 

Ditto no. 2 . . * * 

Ditto no. 3 

Ditto no. 4 .. *] 

Ditto no. 5 

Gosaipur Nala 

Main Bagraati dotvnward 

Cusecs. 

447 

292 

206 

2,206 

307 

361 

584 

11,813 

Total of Bagmati at Dheng . . 

• 16,216 


Feet. 

si 

45 

134 

42 

48 


discharge ot tliese n'allas may be 
Ja P.M proportion. 3,372 cusecs, the total o£ the five 

lev! discharge when the river was at low 

beenr,«l“n dischaige through them might have 

been passing three times of this amount. 

enquiry it is gathered that these channels have 
oW r™.r ® °t 'he Bagmati from its 

hi th« -U® u 'he old course be revised, the pressure of the river 
the channels Will be reduced and the area affected by 

river ^ he saved from the spill ravages of the 


(fl) Important villages affected. 

Villages Barkagao, Gobindbara, Phenhara and Anihorabara in 
Patahi police-station ivere affected. ^ 

Villages Gonahi, Suga Pipra, Chainpur, Jihuli and Guiraul were 
most seriously affected due to the right bank spill of the Ba^rmati 
n\'er. , ° 

(b) Important communications affected. 

D/jflfta._Padumkar Road was brcadied in the 2nd mile. Dhaka- 
Phulwana Road rv’as breached in the 4th and 7th miles. 

ilffld/iiibfln.— Dihulia Road was overtopped by C inches to 4 feet 
deep water throughout its length. Patahi-Madhuban Road was 
breached in the 7th and 8th miles and overtopped by 2 feet deep 
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flood water up to a length of f and ^ mile respectively. Motihari* 
Tetaria Road was breached in the 16th, 26th and 28th miles for 
considerable length. Flood iv’aier overtopped the road for half its 
length. 

Remedial measures. 

The main source of flooding of this district, by the river 
Bagmati, is the Sugia Pardesia spill channels. These have further 
developed during the last flood probably due to closing of mouth 
of Hirama spill channel in Muzaffarpur district tliough the latter 
gave way after a few days by outflanking. A proposal for providii^ 
a marginal embankment with suitable sluices along the ri\er fioa 
junction point with the Lalbakia up to Hirama covering the abo'e 
spill channels is under consideration and investfgation. 
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Kesaria-Govindganj Road was overtopped in the 1st, 2nd, i 
and 9th miles by 9 inches depth of -water. 

RajpuT'Kamaul Road was overtopped in the 1st and 2nd mi 
by 1 foot 6 inches depth of water. 

Rajpur-Sahebgan] Road tvas overtopped in the 1st mile only 
6 inches depth of tvater. 

Remedial Measures. 

The drainage system of the chaurs may be improved 
resectioning and regrading of portions of the Raghua nalla (r 
done so far). ‘The survey and investigations for the revival of 
dead channel from village Bhathua up to Madhopur Bangra 1 
improving the drainage of the above chaurs are in progress a 
requisite scheme may be evolved in due course. 

The River Gandak (Narayant).— General description of flood 
The river runs along the boundary of Champaran and Sar 
districts. The spill is protected by the Champaran embankmt 
which is 83 miles long as well as by the Saran embankment. Th| 
are some gaps in the Champaran embankment, nearly two mi 
long in Kesaria police-station near village Karhan. As the river \ 
in full spate, Karhan village was badly damaged and all standi 
crops were washed aivay by the spill passing through the abc 
mentioned gap. The villages Natvadah, Pachoharia and Duma 
also suffered badly. 

Effects of Flood on Champaran Embankment. 

(a) 52nd mile at Barahwa.-^he river was over-active and f 
great erosive tendency here. Tlic spurs and bank pilings were bai 
damaged and a feiv of them even collapsed. A rvidth of 10 feet 
70 feet of marginal land was eroded. A great part of the vilh 
Barhanva ^\'as cut aivay. Due to these protective Tvorks, tfie 
current has been diverted to a distance of half mile from the e 
bankment but a live sola h still existing -^vhich may take an ad\e: 
turn in next flood. 


Remedial measures. 

To protect the embankment it is considered necessary 
construct a number of single spurs (double rou’s) and 300 feet of ba 
pilings. 

(b) 53rd w»7e.— Due to erosion tendency of the river a wic 
of 100 feet to 150 feet of marginal land ^vas cut away. 

Remedial measures. 

To protect the embankment from further erosion it is necess: 
to construct a number of single spurs (double rows) GO feet long. 
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(c) 54//1 mi/e— The sota was active here but by constructing^ 
three numbers of spurs in time» its erosive tendency was checked 
and the sota silted up to the best advantage of the embankment 

(d) 55th mile at Nagadaha —The sota was over active here and a 
width of 400 feet to 500 feet of the marshy land was eroded in a 
length of about one fourth mile and the mam current of the ruer 
IS diverted through the sota itself 

Remedial measures 

As the river has come too close to the embankment (only within 
200 feet to 300 feet from the embankment) it is necessary to construct 
I number triangular spur and 6 numbers single spurs (double rows) 
60 feet long to save the embankment from its dangers in the next 
flood 

The River Dhanault —General description of flood— The lain 
water accumulating in the chaurs of Bettiah, Majhaulia and Harshidi 
police stations reached into this nier and inundated the areas on 
either bank specially in Motihan police station 

Important commumcattons affected 

Station Court Road at Motihan was under water for 1 foot depth 
nearly, near the Motihan Zila School 

Turkaulia Kesana Road was badly damaged at several places 
betiveen the lOtii and 14th miles 

Earthquake 

The district has recently suffered from shocks of two severe 
earthquakes Tiie first eartliquake occurred in 1833 and the second 
after a period of relative quiescence of a century m 1934 Details 
of damage of the first earthquake are not available The earthquake 
of 1934^15 comparatively recent and w'e have ample materials to the 
effect In his revised District Gazetteer of Champaian, wTitien in 
1932 and published in 1938, Mr Swanzy has given an account of the 
earthquake of 1934 in a separate chapter, from which v\e quote 
portions relevant for showing effects on agnculture in the distncty 
due to this catastrophe 

* The epicentral tract stretching from Dhaka on the west to a 
point about 10 miles east of Madhuban on the east, included a 
small area only to the east of Dhaka in Clnmparan distncl The 
slump area stretching from Pumea in the east to Sugauli on tlte vsest 
included the vthole area east of a line drav\n through Ghorasalnn, 
Sugauli and Gobindganj 

‘ In this area sand w-as forced up through fissures and geysers, 
levels v\ere changed, and water channels were to some extent blocked 
with sand The damage to land was specially severe near the banks 
of nvers and lakes where the ground v\*as so badly fissured that 
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rebuilding was a serious' problem ” As a result 

of the sand survey completed after the earthquake in May 1934, 
Rs. 10,66,153 distributed in loans and Rs. 44,199 as free grants. 
The map given in Mr. Brett’s report shows that the damage was 
slight generally in police-stations Adapur, Chouradano, Ghorasahan 
and Gobindganj, average in the area to the east of Sugauli along the 
Sikrahna, and in police-stations Motihari, Dhaka, Peepra, Madhubani 
and Kessariya, and ttvo comparatively small areas, one tvest of Peepra 
police-station and one in Dhaka and Madhuban police-stations, 
suffered severe damage. 

This earthquake also did some good to the soil as ts'ill be found 
from another portion of Mr. Swanzy’s account of the earthquake of 
1934, quoted below:— 

“ It is interesting to find that the deposits 6f sand are now in 
1937 reported to have benefited land with a clay and loam-soil 
except where the sand deposit tvas deep. Land of a sandy nature 
has certainly been injuriously affected by deep deposits, but the area 
of such land is small." 

Communication tvas also seriously damaged which necessarily 
had its ill effects on agriculture but the damages were quickly 
repaired. The earthquake had effect on the general level of the 
country for lyhich it v.’as anticipated that floods may play havoc in 
the district and thus cause serious damages to agriculture. Mr. Su’anzy 
mentions in his note : " After the earthquake it was feared that 

floods would cause immense damage owing to changes in the general 
level of the country and specially to w'aterv.’ays being choked. Front 
Ramnagar to Ghorasahan the ground fell in level varying from 3 to 
10 inches. At Motihari the drop had been of 18 inches.) This 
anticipation was to some extent justified. For in the flood of 1934 
though the flood readings at Chainpatia were 2 feet less than in the 
flood of 1915 the le\-els of Motihari were slightly higher than in I91a. 
Since the earthquake the rivers and u'aier courses have to a large 
extent scoured their beds in the three successive years' floods. 

" In 1936 the flood at Chaipiwiia rose 6 inches above the 191» 
level and in Motihari 9 inches above the level of that year. The 
earthquake therefore may be said to have left no permanent effect 
on the district in this respect.” To this we can add the difficulties 
rs'hich had to be faced to dispose of sugarcane. Tlie principal crop 
standing at the time of the eartliqiiake was sugarcane. Since several 
of the factories were damaged, steps had to be taken to dispose of 
cane to the good account of cultivators. Loans by the Government 
at per cent were distributed to those who could work power-drl't:!! 
khandsnri sugar plant. Bullock-driven mills ^vere also obtains* 
from far off places like the Punjab and distributed to turn out siigap 
cane into gur. A gootl quantity of gur could be turned out, which 
at the end of season sold at Rs. 3-4-0 a maiind nearly double its former 
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I'jgure. Undamaged sugar mills were appealed through the Indian 
Sugar Mills* Association to increase their crush. But response to 
the appeal was disappointing. The railway offered the Ion’ rate o£ 
freight of one-tenth of a pie per maund per mile on cane. A Cane 
Marketing Board was established and the special freight rate tv'as 
confined to canes handled by this body. This had to be done as 
agents of many sugar mills were found purchasing sugarcane from 
the needy cultivaton at a very cheaper rate. But after the constitu- 
tion of the Board^ it became the sole selling agent for such canes for 
which there existed no agreement with the factories. The cane sold 
through the Board fetched 4 annas 3 pies per maund to the cultiva- 
tors, a price not much below they would have obtained in the normal 
course. As a result of all this Champaran had been entirely cleared 
of cane, when tlie season came to an end in early May. 

There has not been any other earthquake since 1934. The 
district is within the risk zone of earthquakes and an earthquake in 
the future is remote possibility. 

Hailstorm. 

Severe hailstonn is not a normal feature but there arc usually 
some hailstorms in the months of March-April. 

Writing about the hailstonn in his revised District Gazetteer 
Mr. Swanzy mentions as follotvs 

“Early in March 1931 the district suffered from a very severe 
hailstorm, which caused great damage to the rahi crops. The area 
affected consisted of a strip on the average about 10 miles wide 
through the centre of the district, viz., south Dhanaha thana, 
Jogaputti thana, the areas round Sirsia Factory, Bettiah, Lalsaraiya 
Factory, Sugauli, and along the Sikrahna to Lai Bakiya Ghat on the 
Motihari'Dhaka road ". 

“ The area most affected was that bordering the Sikrahna from 
Sugauli to Lai Bakiya Ghat. In this area the bkadai crop of 1930 
had failed owing to flood and consequently owing to the slump in 
prices, money was very scarce and raiyats were relying on the rabi 
crop for their living. Again in 1931 the bkadai crop was largely 
destroyed by flood and the mahajans could not advance money to any 
large extent. 

“The following measures of relief were, therefore, found 
necessary to remedy or alleviate distress. In the Sadar subdivision 
the District Distress Relief Committee was started in July, 1931 and 
gave gratuitous relief to 11,133 persons in 29 badly-affected vllla'^es 
Subsequently the Manvari Relief Society took up the work about the 
third week of September and continued it till the middle of October 
in Sadar subdivision and till the middle of November in Bettiah 
subdivision. Takavi loans amoundng to Rs, 21,50^ had been 
advanced in the Sadar subdivision. The Bettiah State in the 
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Motihari Circle advanced Rs 43,848 as seed loans m the Sadar 
subdivision In addition the Bettiah Estate undertook seven relief 
ivorks at a cost of Rs 16,001 in the Sadar subdivision during the 
months of June and October 

‘In the Bettiah subdivision gratuitous relief was given out in 
some three centres in Jogapatti thana and also in Dhanaha thana and 
Colonel Lees of Lai Saraiya gave out relief himself in some of the 
villages of his elaka partly from his own funds and partly from the 
funds of the District Distress Relief Committee' Rs 4,630 was 
given out as takavi in the Bettiah subdivision and Rs 33,450 by the 
Bettiah Estate as seed loan The estate also undertook five relief 
tvorks at a cost ot Rs 5,979 in the Bettiah subdivision In addition 
to the above the Bettiah Estate has also granted suspension of rent 
in the areas in which seed loans have been granted ' 

No serious hrtilstorm has visited the district since 1931 How 
ever, light hailstorm caused some loss to the district in the years 
1932 33, 1938 39 and 1939-40 But as none of these hailstonns was 
of serious nature, details are not mentioned here 



CHAPTER V. 


, ' INDUSTRIES. 

Historical References in the Ancient and Mediaeval 
Literature. 

The district of Champaran in the ancient and medijEval literature 
has been referred to mainly as the land of tapovans (hermita^s) 
^vhere Rtshis (sages) lived and prayed. There does not appear to be 
any particular reference to this district so far as industries are 
concerned. 

Position of MiscELtANEous Industries of Minor Importance 

DURING THE EiCHTEENTO AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

During the eighteenth century theie does not appear to have been 
any large or important industry in the district. Barring aside a 
negligible percentage, the people were entirely dependent on agricul- 
ture. They lived in villages dotted among their fields. The 
villagers grew their own crops, ground their own cbm and built 
their otvn houses. Their cloth was woven by the village weaver, 
while tlie rough implements needed in agriculture were invariably 
made and repaired by the village smith and carpenter. The oil 
which they needed for day to day consumption was extracted from 
different varieties of oil-seeds by the Telis, a caste that mainly dealt 
in oil. 

There tvas also a good sprinkling of Gareries or shepherds in 
the district who used to tend sheep and iveave blankets. Tiic 
district has had excellent pasturage from before and flocks of sheep 
are still reared ivithin the district. 

Gold washing in minute quantities from the Gandak river as 
well as from Panchnad^ Harha^ Shabsa and other rivers was also an 
industry of some importance and the Raja of Ramnagar used to 
collect every year gold of several thousand rupees. The Tharus 
ivere die gold washers. 

Other industries of minor importance uxre mat-making, brass- 
ware and basket-making. 

Poppy cultivation and opium trade u'as an important indusir) 
in Champaran. \Vith the rest of Bihar, the district of Champaran 
was known widely for the cultivation of the finest variety of opium. 
Emperor Akbar, after his conquest of this region, found the opium 
trafiic as a distinctive feature, though during the Mughal period 
there does not appear to be any attempt to encourage or restrict the 
cultivation of opium. The Governor of Bihar found neglecting 
his duties due to his addiction to qiiknar (opium-hemp) is men- 
tioned in the tiizuh. Ralph Fitch, an Englishman, who travelled 
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in the East from I583-- 1591 A D and visited Agra, Benares Patns 
IS the first person to mention directly about Patna opium He 
found Patna with a large trade m cotton, sugar and opium. The 
Abbe Raynal [Hist Philosoph des deux Indes, 1770, a ivorl 
translated in 1777, 1 424) says that * Patna is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of opium Besides vhat u 
earned into the inland parts there are annually 3,000 to 4,000 chests 
exported, each weighing 300 lbs ” Alexander Hamilton in 1727 
speaks of the chiefs of Calient vending from 500 to 1,000 chests of 
Bengal opium yearly 

The Britishers inherited the legacy of the monopoly in opium 
iiade from the Mughals Opium uas alloued to be cultnated b) 
selected raiyats only as a source of revenue An annual revenue or 
pesheush was demanded in advance But this legalized local mono- 
poly of purchase appears to have died out during the period of 
confusion between 1739 and 1757 

Hunter mentions in his ‘Statistical Account of ChatnpdTan' 
that “ In 1773 the monopoly of providing opium in Champinin v«s 
granted to one Mir Mannir, who had previously been employed by 
the Patna Board he engaged to ansvvei for any outstanding balancw 
and to deliver opium at Rs 320, or £ 32, per maund In 1785 
the monopoly was put up at auction to the highest bidder and in 
1789 again resumed by Government In 1783 the price paid lo 
ryais was Rs 1-14 pei seer (1 s lOJ d per lb), and it was optional 
with them to grow the plant or not ” 

•The following table shows the area cultivated, the damdetta 
produce, and the average yield per opium bigha for tlie eleven yean^ 
1863-1874 - 


••Seasons and 
Subdivisions 

Net quantitv of 

land cultivaterl Damdetta produce at 

after deducting 80 tola weight 

failures 

Averogo produce 
per bijha 


Bigha Katha Dhur 

Md br Ch 

K Sr Ch K 

1803 64 

Motihan 

73 040 3 0 

7 957 20 11 

3 J = * 

Bettiah 

42 711 14 0 

6 560 12 13 

0 6 3 2 

1SC4 Co 

Motilmn • 

C4,87o 13 0 

5 240 7 5 

3 3 3 3 

Ilcttiali 

30 675 1 1 0 

4 020 20 0 

3 J ' » 


• I ide Itunier - Stalisiict^l Account of Champaran (1875) p 271 


*• Subdivisions here probably mean sub-agencies as Ihcre were iwo 
at Mo'ihan and Betliah each under Ibe supervision of a Sub-Depuly Opium I'ff® 
assisted by an Assistant Opium Agent. 
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Xet quantity of 

Seasons and land cultivated Dayndetia produce at Averngo produce 

Subdivisions. after deducting 80 io'n weight per6ij77a 

failures 



Bigha Katha Dhnr 

Md Sr 

Ch 

K. 

Sr 

Cli 

K 

1865 66 

Sfotihari . 

. 02,538 

14 

0 

4,701 4 

15 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Beltiah , 

. 38,455 

14 

0 

4,123 2 

13 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1860 67 

■Motihari 

. 08,453 

17 

0 

5,089 1 

15 

1 

3 

8 

0 

Bettmli 

43,702 

11 

0 

4,930 37 

12 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1867 68 

Motiban 

73,152 

0 

0 

0,262 37 

7 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Bcttiah 

45,413 

0 

0 

4,594 38 

8 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1868 06 

Motihan 

05.215 

3 

0 

3,923 36 

6 

3 

2 

13 

2 

Bettiah 

47,757 

11 

0 

4,083 15 

12 

1! 

3 

0 

3 

1809 70 

Motihnri 

71,649 

13 

0 

0,272 13 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

B<.ttiah 

. 49,395 

11 

0 

4 980 35 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1870 71 

’Motihan 

77,289 

0 

0 

6,288 39 

3 

2 

2 

11 

8 

Bettjah 

49,907 

0 

0 

3.000 35 

6 

3 

2 

15 

0 

1871 72 

Motihan 

78,344 

0 

0 

6,131 27 

10 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Bettiah 

50 588 

0 

0 

4,332 0 

13 

3 

3 

G 

3 

1872 73 

Motilian 

08,784 

0 

0 

3.235 39 

8 

0 

1 

14 

0 

Bettiah 

49,182 

0 

0 

3,060 35 

11 

3 

2 

8 

0 

1873 74 

3Iotihari 

50 COO 

0 

0 

4,333 19 

1 

1 

3 

7 

0 

Bettiah 

42,803 

0 

0 

3 021 10 14 

3 

3 

10 

3 


17 


36 Rev 
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^Vithin the penod of six months ending in rebruaiy, 1876, a 
total of 4,643 maunds of poppyseed ^vas exported from Champaran 
through the river traffic 

As a monopoly trade, opium uas a good source of re\enue 
Mr R C Dutt, I c s j c I E , in his “ The Economic History of India 
in the Victorian Age ” (p 288), has quoted from the evidence before 
the Commons Committee, 1832 (Part I, p 26) to the spint of tlie 
Britishers ivorking behind the opium trade 

‘ The manufacture of opium and salt ’ said Halt Mackenzie 
■who ivas one of the principal witnesses examined by the Common' 
Committee in 1832, ‘ is conducted with a view to re\enue, not trade 
My opinion is that, of the suggested changes with regard to those 
articles, there is none that ivould not m\ohe a large loss of revenue 
In the salt department, I do not think we could by means of an 
excise, collect the same amount of net revenue as is yielded by iht 
public sales 

“ From that source also (opium) they derive a very large revenue 
the excess of the sale prices beyond the first cost constituting such 
a tax as I would think it hopeless to get by any other device and 
though, commercially speaking there are strong objections to the 
system, yet we must set against the necessity of the revenue and my 
belief is that the same amount of revenue cannot be otherwise got 


The total amount involved in the exports from India from 1819 
to 1877 is quoted below from Mr Romesh Dutta’s book, Mt 
The Economic History of India m the Victorian Age ” — 


Year 




Opium 





£ 

1849 




5.772,520 

1850 




5.973, 39j 

1851 




5,459,133 

1852 




6,515,214 

1853 




7.034, 07j 

. 1854 




0,437,093 

1855 




6,231,273 

1856 




0,200,871 

1857 




7,050,630 

1858 




9,10G,G3j 

1859 




10,827,012 

I860 




9,054,391 

, 1861 




10,181,713 

1862 




10,553.912 

1863 




12.491.123 

1864 




10,756.093 
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Year. 




Opium. 

1805 



■ ’ 

£ 

9.91 1.8M 

1866 




.. U.122.74G 

1857 




. . 10,431,703 

1868 




. . 12.330.799 

1869 




10.695,654 

1870 




11,693,330 

1871 




10.783.863 

1872 




13.365.228 

1873 




.. 11.426.280 

1874 




.. 11.341,857 

1875 




.. 11,956,972 

1876 




.. 11,148,426 

1877 




. . 12,404,748 


The figure for net revenue for the last decade of the nineteenth 
century is available but the author says tliat " the revenue derived 
from opium declined within the last ten years dt the century while 
the salt revenue showed rattier an increase." 


Net Revenue in rupees. 


Year. 


Opium. 

1890-91 


RS. 

- . 5,69.83,850 

1891-92 


. . 6.15.05,670 

1892-93 


. . 6,39,06,840 

1893-94 


. . 4,75,09,640 

1894-95 


. . 5.70,76,520 

1895-96 


.. 5,05,49,810 

1896-97 


. . 3.92,25,460 

1897-98 


. . 2,79.06,550 

1898-99 


. . 3,35,20,400 

1899-1900 


.. 4.01,22,420 


All the above quoted figures are for India as a svhole. But 
Bihar had been the main area for poppy cultivation and Champaran 
in Bihar had the maximum acreage. Poppy was a good competitor for 
both indigo and sugar cultivation. The Final Report on the Survey 
and Settlement Operations in Champaran during 1892—1899 
published in 1900. mentions that "the other single non-food crop of 
great importance and value is opium, occupjrng 3.7 per cent of die 
net cropped area. Wheat among the food crops, and opium ainon:“ 
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non-food, are the two great rivals of indigo.... " A com- 

parative , statistics noted from the same Report, in respect oi 
the area under opium cultivation in Champaran and neighbouring 
districts would show the importance of poppy cultivation in 
Champaran 


Serial 

no. 

Name of district. 

Area 

(in acres). 

Percentage to net 
cropped area. 

1. 

Champaran 

53,594 

3.7 

9. 

Miizaffarpur 

12,179 

0.8 

i. . 

Gorakhpur 

16,555 

0.8 

4. 

Azimgarh 

6,469 

0.8 

5. 

Ballia 

4,866 

0.9 

6. 

Ga^ 

6,063 

2.5 

7. 

Nordi Monghyr 

1 



The cultivated area was distributed throughout the district. 
Though die district percentage was 3.7, it ivas largely exceeded in 
Adajaur, Dhaka, Gobindganj and Motihari where the crop 
artificially irrigated from ivells. Bettia and Kesaria only reached the 
district average, while in Bagaba, Shikarpur and Madhubani it waj 
much beloiv so that the percentage of area under opium iras tu’O and 
a half times greater in the Sadar than in the Bettiah subdivision- 
from. the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement OpernhoW 
during 1892—1899 (published in 1900) the follovring statement of 
the area and percentage of the cultivated area under opium crop 
thana by thana is quoted below 


Serial 

no. 

Name of thana. 

Area 

(in acres). 

Percentage to net 
cropped area. 

1. 

Bagaha 

2,262 

1.1 

2. 

Shikarpur 

2,950 

1.2 

3. 

Bettia 

8,605 

3.5 


SubcUvisional figures . . 

13,817 

2.0 

4. 

Adapur 

7,755 

6.4 

5. 

Dhaka 

10,960 

6.2 

6. 

Motihari 

6,722 

5.1 

7. 

Gobindganj 

8,311 

6.5 

8. 

Kesaria . . ■ . . 

4,989 

3.6 

9. 

Madhuban 

1,040 

1.7 


Sadar subdivisional figure 

39.777 

5 


District figures . . 

53,594 

3.7 
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TKis wde cultivation o£ opium, however, did not continue for 
long. It appears to have declined at a rapid speed for tliere is no 
reference about poppy cultivation in the Report on the Rcvisional 
Sur\'ey and Settlement Operations published only 23 years after the 
first Report. 

Numerous factors have been responsible for this decline. A 
study of the old letters available in the Champaran Record Room 
would show that with tlie cultivation of opium numerous abuses 
had crept in tvhich harassed the ryots of opium to the most and 
ultimately destroyed the cultivation altogether. Romesh Dutt, 
Hunter, Sir George Watt and otliers have all commented severely 
upon the way the management of the opium cultivation was done. 
A letter in Duncan Records by A. Shakespear, Vol. H (1873), shows 
in detail the different reasons for the decline of the opium trade. 
Throughout tlie second half of the eighteenth century opium had 
both great demand and gross neglect due to political conditions 
tvithin and without India. Inside India the political troubles with 
the Natvabs of Bengal naturally upset the opium trade as river 
transport was often disturbed. Also outside India European wars 
caused similar decline in the opium trade. Nevertheless, with 
stability of political peace in India under the British rule the trade 
was monopolised by the Government and poppy cultivation reached 
a new pe^. That continued for the first half df the nineteenth 
century and opium trade was extensively carried into four Eastern 
countries, especially with China. To maintain their source of great 
profit and large revenue the European traders of opium in India 
forced upon China a tvar on that plea, viz., the Opium War. By 
this war the unpopularity of opium trade as demoralising the human 
chaiacter became prominent. China began to grow her own opium. 
The agents of the Government harassed the lyots to cultivate poppy 
irrespective of their financial gain, extracted bribes from the cultivators 
through die use of force while the Zamindars and Chotv’dries started to 
Jiaxass fbe cjJtivafDTx- But aJJ this bastenefl the end nf poppy 
cultivation. 

L. S. S. O'Malley’s Gazetteer of Champaran ,(1907) has the 
follotving, regarding the Government organisation for opium 
control 

" For die .administration of the Opium Department the district 
was formerly divided into two sub-agencies, Modhari and Bcttiah, 
each under the supervision of a Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, assisted 
by an Assistant Opium Agent; but owing to the reduction of the 
area under poppy cultis'ation there, two charges were amalgamated 
in 1907. Under the provision of Act Xlll'of 1857, die Collector is 
ex-officio Deputy Opium Agent, but in practice he takes no part in 
the administration of the Department.” 

There iverc also provisions for station guards for Opium Depart- 
ment as would be evident from letter no. 245, dated die 3Ist January 
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1846 from the Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, to Captain 
1 C Ehvall There tvere also Opium Kotees in Champaran along 
tvith other districts m Bihar Opium trade encouraged crimes 
here are references in the old correspondences that Motihan toivn 
used to hate a lot of thefts and other like crimes due to the large 
collection of opium ryots in the torvn 

Sugar Industry prom the Closing Years or the Eiciitee,stii 
Century till the end or the Nineteenth Centur\ 

Totvards the end of the eighteenth century or in tlie early years 
oE the nineteenth century manufacture of sugar is said to ha%e been 
introduced into the district by immigrants from Azamgarh and 
Gorakhpur and in the first half of the nineteenth century it was the 
most important industry in Champaran There were several 
refineries and golas Of sugar in the district Several Europeans nere 
very much interested in the manufacture of sugar and is i matter 
of fact, many of the European indigo concerns were originally started 
as sugar factories, a number of which norked by steam being scattered 
^ through seveml pnrganns Jn an extract from the Commcrcnl 
General letter from the Court of Directors dated the 6th May 1791f 
preserved in Muzaffarpur Record Room, it has been mentioned 
that for the purpose of the expansion of tlie sugar cultitation the 
Government was actuated by the same policy uhich had been 
adopted for indigo cultivation For this purpose tlie East India 
Company made an agreement with John Paterson, a noted conversant 
in the ailture and management Of the same article m the West 
Indies According to the terms of the agreement, tlie Company was 
fo afford ill ficilities to him A tract of 6 000 biphas of hnd of 
100 cubits each, in such part or f^rts of Bengal and Bihar as may 
be the most suitable for sugarcane was to be leased to him for 
12 years to commence from the 1st January, 1792 Such lands wem 
to be applied only for the sugar cultivation The soil of Chimpamti 
district being found suitable was utilised for the cultivation of 
sugarcane The crop being a cash crop or particularly suited to 
Champiran sod became an important crop and sugar manufacture by 
indigenous method had quickly spread 

The sugar manufactured used to be transported by boats and 
roid to places like Singhia and Lalgimj in Muziffarpur district and 
Chupri and Patna by boat Calcutta was the mam centre where tbe 
bulk of the sugar ultimately found its way 

There were two mam reasons for the decline of the industry 
till tbe beginning of the present century The first was the difiicuUy 
of tnnsport and the higher prices obtained for indigo for the same 
labour and hnd Transportition of machinery for sugar mmiihc 
ture from the far tlisnm placK to the district wis a very costly affair 
and an up-hill task, for there was not much of railwny communica- 
tion Transportation of manufactured sugar from the district to the 
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chief consuming centres like Calcutta tvas equally difficult and costly 
Tn many cases sugar could not be reached to the place of destination 
before the rains set m and this setting in of rams iv'as a great danger 
to sugar in transit and proied fatal for several manufacturing 
concerns Sugar industry gaxe nay to the indigo but continued to 
be manufactured on a \ery small scale on the indigenous method 
till the end of the nineteenth century Detailed account of the 
sugar industry is given later in this chapter It may be mentioned 
that sugar manufacture ivas more or less earned with steam poner 
or manual labour till the end of the nineteenth century But 
processes for cleansing the sugar and for graining had been e^olved 
even then 

Indigo Industry from the date of jntrodoctiov in the 

DISTRICT TILL IT DECLINED 

Cultuation of indigo came in soon after sugar industry ivas 
introduced Indigo industry had prosperous days from about the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the beginning of the present 
century and able to almost push out sugarcane and manufacture 
of sugar for some decades As the indigo industry almost ruled the 
economy of the district for decades some details are given although 
mdigo has completely died out now 

The pioneer of the indigo industry m Bihar ivas Francois 
Grand, Collector of Tirhut (Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga) in the 
)ears 1782—1785 He has left his own record that he introduced 
the manufacture of indigo on the European methods and had 
encouriged the establishment of indigo works and plantations and 
erected three at his oivn expense 

Grand came to grief and ivas discharged by Lord Comivalhs for 
running the indigo concerns on his oum, nesertheless his contribution 
to indigo industry was of a pioneer nature 

In this connection a summary of a letter, dated the 7th August 
17^2, to R Bathiiret Collector of Tirhoot is of interest It 
mentions that in pursuance of an engagement for the cultivation of 
mcligo iveed the raiyats uere paid 3 ^icca rupees for culti\ation and 
3 rupees for land rents during Assar crop soiin m June and July, 
proMcled the land svas retained in indigo for the tvhole Fussily >ear 
But if the field svas rehnquislied in the month of Cartic the indigo 
contractor paid only annas ten and the remaining sin annas uas 
paid by the raiyats to the propnetors For the Falgimee crop shown 
m March Rs 1-8-0 svas paid per bigha for rent for cuUmtion if 
the weed was only once cut, and Re 1 20 as rent, if relinquished at 
that tune * 

In his book History of Bthar*’ Mr Minden IVilson (1907) 
has mentioned that T S and Co built an indigo factory at Rajpur 

• See Muzaflarpur Old Records published b> Gazeteer Revision Section (1959' 
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in 1801 Mr. Ja£Pry Finch, ivho held a share 'vvith a Bengali gentle^ 
man was the sponsor Wilson has mentioned that the mokamn 
sottah for the land on ^\hich the factory as as built as as dated the 
2nd October, 1807, but from the wording of the document it 
evident that the factory itself avas built some five or six years before, 
that is, in 1801 

From the old records it would appear that in 1807 the second 
factory to folloiv ivestem methods of manufacture as as founded at 
Seerha Shortly aftensards, the Turkulha concern was started b) 
Mr Henry Hill According to Minden Wilson, Mr Hill sstis at 
Rajpur from 1810 to 1814 and in 1818 purchased Burrah, Rajpnr 
and Motihan concerns From this time the cultivation of indigo 
steadily extended The old records shovs^ that m 1830 the Collector 
vsas keen to build more roads for the development of the coimtr) 
and reported that in this Government would get the assistance of 
the indigo planters who were w'ell spread Although Eiiropeant 
had to take out licenses and permissions from the Gov emor General 
in Council through the Boaid of Revenue to start indigo concerns 
It appears they were liberally encouraged to do so and helped w 
acquire lands for this purpose About 1850 Uie high pnccs obtainw 
for indigo £oi export dealt a final blow at sugar industry The 
cultivation of sugar was replaced by indigo, and the sugar factories 
were slowly converted into indigo concerns Some of the other 
mdigo concerns of the nineteenth century were at Pcepra (ongunlly 
a Dutch factory but in 1835—1838 was one of a group belonging 
to Major Noel and Co), Jagoulia (1848), Lolicreah (1859), Haidei 
(1862), Moorla (1864), Pursa (sometime m the sixties) Mohouah 
(1881) Gowandrah (1882), Byreah (I884X Kooriah 
Russelpore (1891), Bagaha. etc* 

Systems of cultivation 

The CQHowing is a descriptmu of the of indigo culm'3 

tion which viere followed in Champaran during the flourishing di'S 
of the industry The two systems were Ztraat, i e . direr 
cultivation by means of hired seratinls on landlords’ ziral (more 
correctly landlords baUashl land) and asaimwar or cultivation 
through tenants of the factory (ammi) A third system, which 
uncommon in Champaran, was Khuski or cultiv’ation by means o 
agreements with outside ratyats Roughly, one third of the cnltna 
tion was carried on under the ztrat system and two-thirds under 
the asannunr system 

Ziraat —The term Ztraat lias been incorrectly applied to anf 
land in the direct occupation of a factory, and not on!' t'’ 
land held by a proprietor or superior tenure holder Ziraat indigO 
land was cultivated by the factory at its owm expense and with lured 

* See Muzaffarpur Old Record* by P C- Roy Chouclhury (Gircttccf 
S-ction Re\cnue nihar) 
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labour. Over one-fourth of the area under indigo was of this class» 
and owing to its careful cultivation returned the best profits. 

When the system of asamiwar cultivation was 
followed the indigo ts'as grown by the factory tenants, under the 
direction of the factory’s servants, at fixed rates per bigha. Generally 
documents called sattas were executed, the laiyat receiving an 
advance and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain specified 
portion of his holding, and to pay damage if he should fail to carry 
out his contract. All the expenses of cultivation were paid by the 
raiyat, but the seed was given by the factory, which also cut and 
carted aivay the indigo, the raiyat being paid for the latter at fixed 
rates. When the contracts (sailas) were executed, the cultivators 
generally agreed for a term of years to grow indigo on 3 cottahs per 
bigha of their holdings. This was sometimes called the tinkathia. 
system, but must be distinguished from the system, under which the 
planters appropriated 3 cottahs per bigha out of the laiyat’s holding, 
giving him in return nothing beyond a proportionate reduction of 
rent. 

Badlain or exchange was prominent characteristic of the 
asamiiuar system. 'Lands, after being cropped three and four years 
successively with indigo, require to be sown with grain and other 
surface root crops. Indigo, being a plant with a deep root, forms 
an excellent rotation crop with them, but successive crops of indigo 
usually exhaust the soil unless it is regularly manured. Hence it 
seemed necessary to arrange for an exchange cf£ land, and badlain was 
a practice univenally followed. 

Agreements executed by ratyats who ivere not the 
tenants of the factory, were called khxiski, as the cultivators volun- 
tarily agreed to grow indigo. In this case the factory supplied the 
seed and paid for the crop when delivered, at privileged rates: it 
sometimes also gave an advance to the cultivator at a light rate of 
interest. The system was very rarely found in Champaran, as. if it 
is to pay, indigo requires selected lands, carefully cultivated and 
rotated in an intelligent system; the rate of remuneration has to be 
high in order to induce the outside raiyat to grow indigo; and in 
Champaran factories had such extensive tenure-holdup ngbts that 
they could generally make better terms with their oim rahats, and 
had no need to enlist the service of cultivator holding knd’in other 
estates. 


Aur/fluh.-Under the kurtauli system (semenraes also called 
the shtktm system) the factory took a sub-lease from a rahat and 
raised the indigo with its own labour, the rait a^eed on beic^ 
deduaed from the rent due from the reArf to the factorv in 
capacity as landlord. The factor)- uas. in short, a mere 
kurlault leases were rare in Champsi^zi zed aonear to h-v- 
more common in Motihari ihana d 5 e:Tiiere. 
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the important feature in indigo cultivation veu 

menl Tv ^ “'‘‘S’ generally affected by means of agra- 

teoTeht imTth'"?'?''™ P'™‘ ®‘'mld be cut and 

aSre TT “ «»" as it is ripe. In consideration of an 

arThe divir to'- a term of yean 

TOV^LtT^h 1 v t. T fatam received a fi.-ced raie of 

payment slightly beloiv the ordinary rate. 

Subsequent History, 

a vfrIT seriously threatened in 1867, when there was 

against the cultivation of indigo, accom- 
d^Thb,'," ‘"“ances, by acts of violence. The causes of 

m thT^ " ™'>'a“ ""are several. They objected 

nrndnr, 5™“'’*,'; and hard labour required for the siiccesfiil 
For hT u- °^‘‘'a,!ndlgo plant, and felt that the rates being piid 
inFnIvrT n ." adequate remuneration for the labour 

infliffrt K a hnown that enormous profits were made from 

amf they had a namral desire to obtain a 

oZZ nZw! Tt'"' ''*'1 !"S'! P"aas ot foot! had niiscd the 

made indivr cultivation of foodgrain and tiierefore 

Rented rh! i, "lore unpopular than before. Further, they 
mIZv v nrf„ *'"ants, who besides com' 

Ft tik.^TTh,T, " oppression, svere alleged to be in the habit 
their men F?' percentage of the payments made to the ratyals as 
Addition ,o “ name of riaHuri. In 

manFFerv hlT S^nvances, there svas an absence, on the part oftlie 
SmeriF to hTd"“l’ t;>™Pa'hy "•■tb the rniyals tSilch used 

more aornt’ displayed by the old proprietor-plantcis, svho paid 
orTnrlTnF I d ‘'’o "-ell-bemg of their tenantry. By this time the 
proprietors had started leaving the factories to youngsters. 

lo fhoived itself in a general rcfiiol 

othf*r rrr* *^V T *” forcible appropriation for 

Tn nn T [ for indigo.^ The fint 

rJZtZf T-^'i P'y^ocduigs occurred in a village called Jaiikalia. the 
FmerFd Fehl "? f^hance of the contract into wliid, tlicy had 
FTathrr FT™ " i^hanttya factory, sowed their lands with cold 
vniaTT T'^ ”5 “antp'o was rapidly followed hy other 

d e ?Fe„ It ■ ''T considerable interests at stake, and 

F m.M FT • ^’onght that it was necessary that they 

cZZnZZ, . PT™'*' ‘'“'hions on their complaints. 

mThTT u fhcir request, established a small cause court at 
roFtl'-TiT F O'er the entire district of Ch.amparan. 

mha s Tt • ^ contract between them and the 

rniyatj. This court w.as composctl of two iiid-cs the one a 

TmFemTn aTT.f™'’ >-alIy a European, and'Tc F^i.er T b'dian 

d F irW o? Fit '’'"aned to sit together for 

tic trial of all suits connected w-ilh the indigo question. Tliis 
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measure uas naturally interpreted that Government uould not alloxv 
the leases to be abrogated and the question of the equity or legality 
of the contract ^sould not be entered into The result was naturally 
very favourable to the European planters Though few suits were 
instituted, the mere knowledge that such a court iras at hand to 
enforce promptly the payment of damages for breach of contracts 
was sufTicient to deter the ratyat^ from breaking them Within nine 
weeks of the establishment of the court, the Lieutenant Governor w’as 
able to put an end to its special constitution, leaving the Indian 
Judge only to preside over it It may be mentioned here that tlie 
European planters at tint time were almost at one with the Bntish 
administration and they Ind c\cn been given concession of drawing 
money on tbeir own signatures from the Government Treasur) to 
be repaid when indigo would be sold 

But the spint of unrest among the Indian cultivators could not 
be crushed It was a general unrest which wrns also noticed in parts 
of Bengal The disputes between the raiyats and planters bad at one 
time threatened to become very serious The local officers almost 
unanimously reported that the cultivation of indigo had become 
very unpopular, and that tliere was not a single raiyat who would 
not abandon the cultivation if he could and this state of things vsas 
ascribed as much to the insufficiency of the remuneration which the 
ratyats received, as to tlic exactions oppression, and annoyance to 
which they were exposed at the hands of the factory servants 
Government was satisfied that the time Iiad passed when planters 
could hope to carry on an indigo concern profitably by forcing on 
the raiyats a cultivation and labour which were to them unprofitable 
and It was clear that, in the altered circumstances of the time, they 
must be prepared either to dose thcir factories, or to give to the 
raiyats, in some shape or other, remuneration which should make 
It v\orth their while to grow mdigo This necessity was recognised 
by the general body of planters, and the) yielded to the pressure, 
raisiiig the rate r^nttnerstieti frtxn Rs 7-^ ti> Rs 22 per 

Many European indigo planters had endeavoured to lay much of 
the blame of torture to the mdigo raiyals on the Zemindars of 
Champaran But a different story is given out by a letter no 165 
Champaran, dated die I3di May 1840, from G D 'Wilkins, Joint 
Magistrate, to G Gough, Officiating Sessions Judge of Saran It 
mentions about the circular letter of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut 
no 3166 dated the 22nd November 1839 which required the Magis 
trates not to punish tlie European Bntish subjects for contempt of 
court undei die regulation there in force The Magistrate wanted 
a classification as how to enforce the meaning of section 5, 
Regulation VI of 1823 explained in construction no 385, diat is 
to enter a penalty bond of Rs 50 not to plough up an fl-srnmi’s crop 
for the purpose of forcibly replacing it with his own indigo The 
Magistrate also draws the attention to the fact that the extension of 
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indigo cultivation was entirely m the hands o£ Europeans vlio were 
pro\ed to do injustice to the assamies m cultivating indigo 

It tvas believed that tins movement among tlie raiyats 
instigated by certain persons who had their own interests to sene 
and this belief appeared to be borne out by the fact that the open 
opposition to the planters was mainly confined to the estates of the 
Maharaja of Bettiah The management of the Bettiah Estate by 
an English gentleman was said to have given rise to much dissatisfac 
tion among the innuential natives of the Raja’s household, whose 
opportunities of enriching themselves at the expense of the Raja 
had been restricted thereby, and the combination among the raiyaU 
was said to have been engineered by them, mainly with the object 
ot involving the manager of the estate m difficulties so that the Raja 
disgusted with the management, might allow his affairs to reiert to 
their former neglected condition 

Ten years later the financial embarassment of the same esnie 
resulted in the indigo industry being placed on a firmer footing 
Hitherto the planters had been able only to secure temporary leases 
of land, but circumstances now arose wliicli gave tliem a more perma 
nent and secure hold on the soil By 1876 the Bettiah Raj, owang 
to the extravagance of the Maharaja and the mismanagement of his 
employees had become heavily involved in debt, and, as a means of 
extricating it from its diificuUies, a European Manager, Mr T 
Gibbon, vsas appointed One of the first steps of the netv Jfanager 
was to ensure financial equilibrium, and the Gulliland Hom? 
consented to float a sterling loin of nearly Rs 95 lakhs, on tho 
condition of substantial European security To satisfy this condition 
and cover the interest on the loan, permanent leases of villages were 
granted to mdigo planters, and the indigo industry was tlius placed 
in the hands of the European planters on a secure basis Permanent 
rights in the land being assured, the cultivation of indigo was widely 
extended by them until by the end of the nineteenth century no 
less than 21 factories, with 48 outworks, had been established vwnlo 
the area under indigo was 95 970 acres or 6 6 per cent of 
cultivated area 

Landed Interests 

In the Settlement Report of 1899 it is stated that the indigo 
concerns exercised the rights of landlords in nearly half of die district 
either as proprietors or tenure holders, and that the indigo indiist^ 
owed the strength of its position in this district to the fact that the 
planters possessed a landlord's interest in so large an area, not tne 
least noticeable results of which were that most of their indigO being 
growTi on land of which they were the landlords, they were reheveo 
from the necessity of haggling with petty proprietors and 
to which their less fortunate fellow planters had to submit in Saran 
and Tirhut 
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The proportion of land held by planters as proprietors i\as 
inconsiderable, amounting to only ^ per cent in the tvhole distiict 
Generally speaking, the interest o£ the indigo concerns in the land 
tvas mainly that o£ tenure^ioldeis, but in tlianas Bettiah, Motihari, 
Gobmdganj and Kesanya, where the proportion o£ land held on 
permanent tenure varied 23 to 45 per cent, it -was practically as secure 
as a proprietary right 

Regarding the advantages and disadvantages of indigo cultiya 
tion, the following remarks are quoted from the Settlement Report 
of Mr (later Sir Charles) Stevenson Moore, with slight condensa 
-tion — 

“ My conclusions are that the indigo industry in relation to 
Government and the administration, in relation to land-oivners, and 
in relation to labourers, confers very decided benefits on the district 
but that in relation to cultivators its advantages are very much 
more questionable In Champaran the utility of the indigo factory 
IS largely connected with the management of the Bettiah Raj It 
has been seen that it was their security which rendered possible the 
raising of the Bettiah sterling loan Turther, ivhile the factones, to 
the best of my knowledge, are good and considerate landlords to 
their raiyatSf they increase the value of property they supervise by 
dmt of good management, and pay up their rents with punctuality 
The Bettiah Raj has not the organisation lequisite for the efficient 
management of all its estates direct Tliat relying on mdigo and 
not on zamtndari for their profits indigo factones ]n\e been asailablc 
to share ts ith it tiie responsibility of management, at a very slender 
rate of remuneration, lias proved a decided adiantage to that estate 

" The benefits of the indigo industry to the labouring popula 
tion are still more marked, for tlicse are the classes m greatest need 
of support The average number of labourers employed is high and 
more than half the labour is employed in the cold weather months 
t\hen these classes are most liable to destitution It is true that 
the factory rates of labour are somewhat lower than tliose ordinarily 
paid, and it is often urged that factones hate had a tendency to keep 
down labour rates A large employer of labour naturally gets it 
cheaper than the man who employs a single cooly, and if (factories 
hate attempted to keep down rates, they hate not invariably 
succeeded as the rates differ considerably m different tracts 

‘ In relation to the agneukunsts, its merits are more question- 
able But liere again, so far as ratyats not called upon to grotv 
mdigo arc concerned an indigo factoiy as landlord is a tery decided 
adtauiage The mdigo concerns best interests centre in maintaining 
stability of rents, and what is of more importance, this tniih is 
generally both recognised by them and acted upon Again, non 
incltgo raiyafs who are tenants of factones ha\e their accounts kept 
a\ell and acairately, are gu^n proper receipts, are not called on for 
additional demands to meet domestic ceremonies so common m 
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native estates and arc protected and Iielpcd wlicn they fall into 
difficulties Pccunianly, a cuUi\ator loses per acre by growng 
indigo This deficiency may or may not be made by other 
advantages, but tliese arc Jess tangible rfnd he does not appreciate 
them at die fuU value lie fmds that if he had groiin another crop 
he iiould have made more money He forgets that he received an 
advance vvlien he required it tliat the existence of indigo gives him 
more profits from his cart tinn he ivotild otherwise obtain and 
that Ins rent, had the village been leased to a native ththadar instead 
of to an indigo planter, would probably have been more onerous 
' The fact remains tint the ratyals, on the whole, do not like 
indigo, tliough 1 do not think tliey possess very active sentiments 
on the subject, their attitude being one of passive acquiescence 
Again the system of accounts is open to the objection that it tends to 
check independence of thought and action TJie accounts for rents 
advances and indigo are all mixed up together, and though kept no 
doubt well and accurately, are incomprclicnsible to the ordinary 
uneducated mind Finally the system of exchange (bodlain) raiso 
apprehension in the ratyaVs mind tint lus tenant right will be 
interfered with His tenant right is, as a rule, preserved unimpured 
and the rccord-<Jf rights will afford him full protection Moreover, 
indigo as a rotation crop for food grams, distinctly benefits the land 
But a raiyat may be asked to give, m badlam for indigo, a plot 
which he Ins liberally manured ana carefully tilled in anticipation of 
fat profits to be realised from some other crop IVlntever the cause, 
the fact remains tint tlie badlam system is not gcnenlly lil'Ctl My 
general conclusions then are that tlie cultivators who grow indigo 
on agreement receive little advantage from it, and m their oim 
opinion the crop is generally believed to be pccunnnly disvdvanta 
geous, that on the other hand, only two-thirds of the indigo 
cultivation is of this nature, that is today only 4 per cent of the 
cultivated area m the district and that to be set against the real 
and imaginary disadvantages to a comparatively small body of 
are the great and material benefits that accrue to the administration, 
to landlords and to labourers from the presence m the district of 
the indigo concerns and their industry ’* 

Indigo factories were more common in the headquarters 
subdivision and less common in the northern thains i\hicli consists 
mainly of rice lands unsuitable for the growth of indigo Tlie 
following IS a list of the mdigo factories at work m the district at 
the end of the nineteenth century — 

Molthart Subdivision 

Factories Sub Factories 

Bara . . Gaundra 

Jugauha 

‘ Mahuawa 

Rasulpur. 
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Factories. 

Sub-FactoTi«. 

Belwa 

.. -v Chailaha. 

Motihari . . 

.. .. Haraj. 

Mirpur. 

Pumahia. 

Sugaon. 

Nawada 

. . . . Parsauni. 

Padumker 


Pipra 

. . Daini Math. 
Dhekaha. 
Dobwalia. 
Madhuban. 

Rajpur 

.. .. Hussaini. 

Tamunapur. 

Pakri. 

Siraha 

. . . . ParcAva. 

Telhara 


Tetaria 

. . . . Bala. 

Turkaulia 

. , . . Barhanv’a. 

Gahiri (Bettiah 
subdivision). 
Khairtsfa (Bettiah 
subdivision). 
Makhwa. 

Olaha. 

Sakhtva. 

Tejpurtva. 

Bettiah Subdivision. 

Bairia 

. . . . Nautan. 

Kuria 

. , . . Lalgarh. 

Lalsaraiya 

. . Farwa. 

Madhopur. 

Rajghat. 

Malahia 

. . . . Sirsia. 

Parsa 

- . . . Harpur. 

Satin 

Front 1900 omvard. 


From about 1900 the industry began to Suffer from the competi- 
tion of tlie synthetic indigo in Europe. The rise in prices of 
foodgrains encouraged the culth'ation of more food crops in the 
district. The artificial dye slashed down the price of the natural dye 
'Which fell from Rs. 232 per factory maund to Rs. 130 in 1912-13. 
The area under indigo cultivation naturally decreased and the 
history of the industry gradually merged into the more general 
hisior>’ of relations between landlords and tenants. In 1900 the 
tinhalhia S)-stcm prevailed as described above. In the non-indigo 
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concerns the rniyatis paid to their immediate landlords \arious ahuabs 
with a general incidence of about Rs 3 per bigha, it should be 
remembered that these non indigo concerns were mostly in the north 
o£ the district, where the large btgha is prevalent The indigo 
concerns, therefore, began to decrease the area under cultnation and 
to levy compensation from the tenants for releasing them from the 
obligation of cultivation of indigo iindei the tinhathia system It is 
clear from contemporary records tint the words hnnda and tinkaOm 
were used to indicate compensations of this kind This coincided 
with the gradual aivakening of the tenantry to the doubtful legality 
of these additional considerations Complaints svere received but 
led to no improvement, as the tenants exaggerated their grievances 
At this period the reduction of opium cultivation occasioned con 
siderable loss to the raiyats and they tsere all the more ready to 
revolt against the existing system The bad feeling increased until 
widespread disturbances broke out in 1907 1908 A noticeable event 
of this year was the murder of Mr Bloomfield, Manager of the 
Telhara Concern which was the outcome not of any of the larger 
questions at issue, but of an isolated case in which the Manager 
refused to sanction the transfer of holding 

The Satin Disturbances 

From early in the year 1907 there was a general feeling of 
uneasiness in the Sathi dehal Continual meetings of the Muh^ 
madan raiyats were held under the guidance of one Sheikh Guiab 
Acts of violence were commuted on factory servants by raiyats who 
refused to labour for the factory after having received advances 
Convictions were obtained, but reversed on appeal Arson followed 
and most significant of all, the sowing down of the raiyats own 
crops in the tinhathia field set aside for indigo More coniictions 
were set aside by the appellate court, and the prestige of the recusant 
part) was enhanced * A common fund was raised for contesting cases 
and petitions v\ere put in against the factory specifying^ 

(1) that hurja or damages for not growing mdigo was being 

taken although no sattas had been executed, 

(2) that other illegal cesses were taken by the amla, and 

(3) that the services of labour and cartmen were not paid los 

The factory shut off the supply of water through the pains 
which It had constructed and there followed thefts of water an 
prosecutions on this account Some of the leading laiyats, Sliei^’ 
Guiab and others, were made special constables They refused to 
act, and were convicted under the Police Act The High Court set 
aside the conviction in March 1908 The status of the tenants m 
Clnmparan had been reduced to such an extent that he could no 
walk with an umbrella opened within a mile of the kotht of ao 

• See Gandhiii s First Struggle in India by P C RoK ChoLdhury 
(Navajivan Trust Ahmadabad) 
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Euiopean planter Meanwhile the tenants had petitioned the 
Lieutenant Governor An enquiry by the Subdivisional Officer and 
the Collector followred and the laxyats displayed their grievances in 
full In February and March, 1908, raiyats disputed with the factory 
the possession of the oats and other crops grown in the tinkathia 
land and thousands of cases were instituted In sympathy with these 
disturbances meamvhile the ratyats of the Bhasurari factory, ivhicli 
held \illages in tin} a lease under the Ramnagar Estate petitioned 
against their landlord and complained of illegal exactions The 
upshot of the Sathi disturbances avas agreements that whateaer crops 
m the tinlialhta land w'ere grown from factory seed should be taken 
by the factory, avhile the taiyals should take the crops groim from 
seed supplied by themsehes, and that such latyals as d\d not ivish 
to grow indigo or oats on the Imkathia system, should pay for their 
irrigation from tlie pams at the rate of Rs 3 for e^ery btgha of tlieir 
holding instead of the previous nominal rate of H annas, and should 
execute agreements to this effect The registration of these pams as 
impro\ement was in progress when the more serious disturbances of 
1908 09 broke out, and temporarily put a stop to the work When 
conditions were settled again, the ratyats quietly executed agreements 
01 fatten 


The Belliah Disttnbaucc 

The general spirit of uneasiness continued through the summer 
of 1908 and at the Bettiah mela, a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
w^as expressed against the whole Unkatlna system, and the laiyats 
more or less agreed to take the law into their own hands, and break 
the system once for all An outbreak of violence started in the 
area of Parsa Factory and spread to the Mallahia, Bairia and Kuna 
areas Military police was employed to preserve order Fifty Seven 
criminal cases were instituted and 266 people ivere convicted of acts 
of \ioIcnce The disturbances were thus quelled in No\ember 
1908 Mr Gourlay, who was then Director of Agnculture and had 
at one time been Subdivisional Officer in Bettiah, ivas deputed to 
make an official enquiry which he completed m December and 
January His report was submitted in Apnl, 1909 The fact that 
Gourlay’s report was ne\er published and remained a secret docu 
raent supports the theory that Gourlay had come to conclusions 
against the planters Gourlay made a very detailed enquiry and 
returned to the headquarters with a few packing boxes He used 
to point out the packing boxes and mentioned that they contained 
the best etadence that he could collect At a later stage he opened 
the packing boxes and showed the clods of earth which he had 
picked up from the raiyats’ lands containing both labt and indigo 
plants What he wanted to show tvas that ratyats were forced to 
put indigo plants on the lands they had earmarked for labi But 
Gourlay’s report had some effect After informal discussions 
between Government and members of the Planters’ Association 


18 


36 Rev 
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cenain changes i\ere made in the existing system the chief iterai 
being— 

(1) an increase of the prite pei acre paid for indigo ciiltiu 

tion to the latyati from Rs 12 to Rs 13, 

(2) the introduction of a bylaiv ivliereby the area to be 

taken from the rmyaf each year tsas reduced fvoni 

3 cotlabs to 2 coltahs in the bigha 

These, houeter, were not fully ratified by the planten, for m 
the memorandum of the Planters Association (1910) it is mentioned 
that the Lieutenant-Go\emor of Bengal bringing the deliberations of 
the conference of the Planters Association to a close in Darjeeling^ 
in 1910 said that ‘ confidence has been reposed in the planten on 
the present occasion became they liave always respected every 
confidence reposed in them in the past ' • 

The agitation subsided to some extent more because of the 
extensive police arrangements and the wide scale arrests and even 
burning down of some liouses of the tenants About 350 persons 
were convicted and put into prison Discontent, however, against 
the whole existing system continued, and the recusant element 
gained confidence from the immunity enjoyed by the agitators in 
general, from the acquittal of the persons convicted in connection 
with the Sathi disturbances of 1907 08, and particularly from the 
modification by the High Couit of the death sentence passed on the 
murderers of Mr Bloomfield 

Sharahheshi and Tawan 

The years 1910 and 1911 were free from incident In December 
1911 a large body ot laiyals nsicmbled at Narkitiaganj railway statum 
to state their grievances to George V, the King Emperor of India 
who was then on his way baik from Nepal and in Janinry 1912 
sent representapves to submit a memorial m Calcutta In Septemher 
and October, 1912 m a senes of articles under the caption "TJie 
Planter and the Raiyat ’ in the Bcharee newipipei the system 
again vigorously attacked Meanwhile vMth the decrease of incli^ 
cultivation the landlords’ practice to claim compensation from tlie 
tenants for releasing them from the obligation to grow mdigo became 
general Compensation was levied by two methods First m 
villages held m mukanaM or permanent lease m w Inch the planter 
was really in the position of proprietor, the rntynts exeiuted contracts 
to pay enhanced rents The enhancements were about 60 per cent 
over the original rents and were effected by registered documents 
This method vs as popularly known as shaiahbeshi 

Secondly, in villages held on temporary lease tlie planter tool^ 
lump sums called taivan from the tenants Tiierc were of course 
exceptions, for instance, the Rajpur conceni adopted the 

See Oandhms First Slrvcfle m India" by P C Roy Chcurfkur) 
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system in all its villages, the Pipra conrem •while enhancing rent 
in tlie inukanari villages continued tinkathia cultivation in the 
ihikadari villages. The Lalsaraiya concern adopted neither method 
hut merely assessed rent on excess area discovered in the possession 
•of the raiyats at the last settlement, which the factory had agreed to 
leave unassessed so long as the raiyats continued tinhalliia cultivation. 

These substituted arrangements were proceeded through 1912, 
1913 and 1914 and tvere in full swing when the Revisional Sun-’ey 
and Settlement operation started in October, 1913. The situation 
was complicajrcl by the Tact tltat the Bettiah Estate applied for 
•enhancement^f rent under section 105 of tlic Bengal Tenancy Act 
in all its thikadnri villages. 

In 1914-15 the rccord-of-rights for the Bettiali subdivision was 
•attested. Towards the end of 1914 a ntimber of petitions were 
presented to the Lieutenant-Governor complaining of abwab and 
■other matters, which were reported on by the Settlement Department. 
It tvas clearly proved that illegal ahioabs were being collected 
•on a large scale. The Bettiah Estate stopped all sucli levies by its 
tthihadars, but tlic administration was not in a position to enforce a 
■similar prohibition in the Rammigar Estate. In 191.5-lfi the records 
of the Motihari subdivision were attested. The legality of 
sharahheshi tvas vigorously contested by the raiyats. The majority 
■of the enhanced rents were allowed as the raiyats failed to prove 
their main plea, xvhicli was that force had been used to prtxHire 
the enhanced agreements. The raiyats, especially of Pipra and 
Turkaulia areas, were inclined to be lurlinlent in tlicir objection to 
these decisions, and tlie settlement ofiicen had an unplea.sant 
experience. No actttal violence, hoxvcvcr, occurred and the raiyats 
■cxTntiially seemed inclined to accept the enhanced rents as inevitable. 

In the meantime the leaders of the Bettiah raeyflls had enlisted 
public intcre.st outside tlic district. One Shri Rajkumar Shukul of 
village Satwaria, police-station I.j«uiya. h.td attended the Provincial 
'Congrc.ss at Chapra in 1915 and the Indian National Congress in 
December, lOlfi, in Lucknow and bad a resolution moved by 
Sliri Braj Kishdre Prasad of Darbhanga regarding the necessity of 
an enquir)' into the agrarian condition in Champamn, particularly 
because of indigo cultivation. Sliri Rajkumar Shukul supprirtcd 
the resolution and tlie resolution ^vas p.asscd. It is at Lucknow that 
Shukul extracted a promise from Gandhiji to visit Champaran and 
look into the matter, xriien he declined to move the resolution on 
the ground that he had no personal knowledge of the agrarian 
conditions in Champaran. In pursuance of his promise Gandhiji 
arrived at MuzafTarpur on the lOlh April. 1917. He saw the 
Coinniissioner, Tirhut Division, and iiutmatcd him of his impending 
visit to Motihari and Bettiah to look into the gricv.inres of the raiyats. 
But the Commissioner did not agree with Gandhiji and the latter 
rightly apprehended obstacles in the way of his enquiiy. He was 
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served a notice under Cuminal Piocedure Code by the Subdivisional 
Ofiicer, Chainparan, to quit Champaran But Gandhiji politely 
declined to obey the Older and m bis refusal note niemioned 
Out of a sense of public responsibiliiy I feel u to 
be my duty to siy that I am unable to leave this district but if it 
so pleases tlie authority I shall submit to the order by suffering from 
penalty of disobedience’’.* 

Since Gandhiji i\as apprehensne of his arrest, tlie •whole night 
pieceding the day when the case was to come up he spent in wotl 
and gave very clear instructions to his followers as they hid 

to do in case of his imprisonment 

Gandhiji appeared before the Subdivisional Magistrate, Motilian 
on the 18th April, 1917 The Court U'as picked and thousands of 
people were waiting outside The District Afagistrate, the Supenn 
tendent of Police and other local officials were present Gandhiji 
gave Jus statement in winch he reiterated ins previous view' and stated 
that “ I have ventured to make tins statement not m 

any way m extenuation of die pemity to be awarded against me but 
to show tliat I have disregarded tlic order served upon me, not for 
want of respect for lawful authority, but in obedience to the high 
law of our being— the voice of conscience ” 

The case was adjourned on that day and vvas withdraim 
unconditionally on the next date It is believed that the withdraw’al 
was entirely at the instance of Sir Edwtird Gait, the Lieutenam 

Governor of Bengal Rev C F Andrews is supposed to hive worked 

as the contact man 

Gandhiji stayed in Chainpnran and contmued his work of hevrm? 
and recording grievances of the raiyals 

At the intervention of common fnends Gandhiji had an 
interview on tlie 10th May, 1917, with Mr Maude, die Clue 
Secretary to Government of Bihar and Onssa at Patna for about iv'O 
hours The Chief Secretary wanted a report from Gandhiji as to tiie 
conclusions he had already come to, and also to give up his 
friends assoaatmg with him in die enquiry** 

Gandhiji furnished his report on the I3th May, 1917 In In* 
report he referred to various kinds of atrocities perpetrated upon 
tlie ratyats and die illegal exactions extracted from diem He also 
mentioned that nearly 4,000 laiyats had been examined and tiiei 
statements had been recorded after careful cross-examimtion Severa 

* Gandhiits prst struggle in India by P C. Roy Cboudhorj, Nav}®''’ 
PubUshing Home Ahmedabad 
AuVobioBraphy ol Gandhiji 

Champaran and Satyafiraha bj Dr Rajendra Prasad 

Autobiography ot Dr Rajendra Prasad f <ed to 

• Vtt Gandhiji s first struggle in India” for Gandhiji s letters He rclt> 
gi%e up his Lawyer fnends (P C. R C.) 
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' Milages had been MSited and many judgments of courts studied 
Gandliiji uas also prepared to produce proof m support of his 
I conclusions 

In his report he had also recommended for certain relief to the 
ratyats and wanted that they should be told by proclamation and 
notices distnbuted broadcast among them that they t\ere not only 
bound to pay abnahs, taxuan and sharahbesht but they ought not to 
pay such amounts He also recommended that die latyats sliould 
be informed that they were not bound to render any personal serMces 
and that they ivcie free to sell their services to v\liomsoever they 
chose and that they were not bound to gp-ow mdigo, sugarcane, or any 
other crop unless they wished to do so and unless it was profitable 
for tliem He further recommended that tlie Bettiah Raj leases 
given to the factories should not be renewed until the WTongs were 
remedied and when rencvved, should properly safeguard raiyats 
Tights As to dasttiUj he recommended, the better paid and educated 
men should be put m charge of responsible offices and that no ronti 
nuance should he given to the diminution in latyat < wages by illegal 
exaction of dastnri 

Gandhiji also declined to disassociate Inmself with Ins lawyer 
friends until it was proved to his satisfaction that tlieir presence was 
aggravating the situation 

The Chief Secictary sent his reply to Gandhiji s letter on the 
21st May, 1917, in which he mentioned that the local officers had 
been called for reports by the 20tli June, 1917, and that the 
Settlement Officer could not give more than a general or prehmmar) 
rejiort within tlie short time allowed but the Government hoped that 
It should be sufficient to deal with the tenancy matters on the points 
iccommended by Gandhiji and that the District Ofliccr had been asked 
to report on ilie points v\hich did not fall v\ithin the scope of 
Settlement Operations 

It IS evident that the Chief Secretary's reply was very calculating 
and he did not promise very quick action But since the agitation 
was far too acute and the district was in a state of unparalleled 
excitement, the Government was obliged to take quick action TIic 
Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah. the District Magistrate of Cham 
paran, the Commissioner of Tirhut Division and die Settlement 
Officer were asked to report on the letter of Gandhiji referred to 
above As a result of all tins the Bengal Government appointed a 
committee to look into the matter, vide Resolution no 1890C, 
dated tlie 10th June, 1917 

It is interesting to mention here that a resolution was mmcil 
m the Legislative Council as early as the 7th April, 1915, to apjxjmt 
a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into the 
complaints of the ratyats and to suggest remedies But it was 
negatived on the ground that the appointment of sucli a ronimittee 
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at that stage ^vas unnecessary as the Settlement Oflicers were engaged 
in collecting matenals required for the decision of question at issue 
and additional enquiry ivould exacerbate the relations of landlord 
and tenant ivhich were feeling the strain of Settlement Operations 

Af^tanaii Committee 

The committee appointed to enquire into the agrarian condi 
tions of Champaran consisted of Mr J* G Sly, csi. Commissioner, 
Central VroMnees as President Mr L L Tanner, ics. Settkraent 
Oflicer, South Bihar, as Secretary and Mr L C Adami, ic^, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, Bihar and 
Orissa, Raja Haiihar Prasad Narayan Singh, Member of the Bihar 
and Onssa Legislatiie Council, Mr D J Reid, Member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, Mr G Rainy, ics, Depiitj 
Secretary m the Finance Department, Government of India ana 
Mahatma Gandhi as members The duty of the committee v^s 
“ (1) to enquire into the relations betureen landlords and tenants m 
Champaran including all disputes aiismg out of the manufacture 
and cultivation of indigo, (2) to examine the evidence of 
subjects already available supplemenimg it by such further enquiry 
local and otheruise, as they may consider desirable, and (3) to report 
their conclusion to Go\ernment stating the measuies they recora 
mended in order to remove any abuse or grievances which they may 
find to exist ’ 

The Lieutenant Governor left a free hand to the Committee as 
to the piocediirc they uould adopt in arriving at the facts 

Raja Hanhar Prasad Narayan Singh resigned on account ^ 
ill health before the committee assembled and Raja Kirtyanand Singn 
of Banaili, Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, iv’as- 
appointed to fill his place 

Although about 4 000 ratyats had given their evidence before 
Gandhiji, only 25 7aiyals were produced before the Committee 
for examination Seieral officials were also examined and loci 
investigations were held at eight indigo concerns where a mass o 
registers of accounts were examined The Committee recorded 
evidence and held nine sittings at Motihari, Bettiah and Ranchi 
The Bihar Planters Association was also invited to submit a 
memorandum of its view but it did not do so on the ground that 
It had no matenals and facts regarding agrarian conditions m 
Champaran 

Sri Rajkumar Shukla m Ins evidence intei aha mentioned tint 
even the rate of Rs 19 or Rs 20 a bigha was never paid and tlie 
result was that the tenants had not only been impoverished but the) 
were running away and many had settled m Nepal Tcrai 
PatnkhoTcha was being charged even for the lands which had never 
been irrigated The tenants were fined Rs 4G0 for submiitmg * 
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f memorial to Lieutenant Govenior Sn Rajkumar Slmkla mentioned 
a few of the abxiabs besides patnkJiaicha as follous — 

(1) Bapahi Putnlvt —When the father or relatue of a person 

[ died and his land devolved by inheritance on him the 

t factory did not allow him to take possession of it until 

he paid Rs 5 per bigka to the factory 

(2) Ghorahi Bhatnsaki — When a buffalo or horse of the 

factory became old then the manager sold it by lottery 
and realised Re 1 from each tenant 

(3) Bungalaht —When the bungalow of tlie indigo concern 

had to be repaired Re I was realised from each tenant 
The raiyats were compulsorily to pay for the residential 
comforts of their landlord 

(4) Hak Talbann —When a peon was posted on any tenant 

for any purpose then Re 1 was realised as talhana 
The idea was that not only the peon would get some 
thing atrocious done but also made the tenant pay for 
his irritating stay 

(5) Phaguahi —Phagiia or the Holi festival is a great festival 

in Bihar and even if the factory sahtb did not observe 
It there was no reason why the tenants should not pay 
a rupee eacii for enjoying the festival 

(6) HnkfarUiaxuan —This was realised at the rate of one 

anna pei rupee on the rent and was an offset for 
giving a receipt for the rent realised 

(7) Motoralu —If the factory owner went in for a motor car 

the tenants should feel proud of the fact and they 
avould have to pay Re I per head for the privilege 
of having a car owner as the boss 
Apart from all this Shri Shukla spoke of bethbegan in which 
labourers were forcibly made to work The factory managers Jiad 
also another great privilege and avhenever there was any dispute 
between one tenant and another and complaint was made to the 
factory, the manager used to realise fine from Rs 5 to Rs 500 
commonly known as hakjartioana The managers did not allow the 
disputes of the tenants to be settled by themselves or by private 
arbitration inasmuch as then income would be lessened thereby 

It may particularly be mentioned that the Settlement Ofiicer, 
Noith Bihar, Mr J \ Sweeney, ics, gave evidence which went 
against the planters For this he had to face social boycott by the 
Europeans Sweeny’s contribution was of very great help to 
Gandhiji As a matter of fact the report which Mi Sweeny liail • 
submitted to tlie Government on Some of the suggestions of Gandhiji 
has now been looked into and showed that he fully supported the 
vaews of Gandhiji Mr Sweeny iras careful before he sent up his 
report to the Government He particularly consulted some of his 
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outspore7v,ews n'nd 

prematurely and lelt ItS^alnS^an mva1.d‘"“”‘” ™'" 


The Committee found the tinkalhta system to be unpopular 
nKlicilly defectne and inconsistent uitli t^ie leluiom tint -.lionld 
exist betiieen landlords and tenants under modem conditions it 
recommended tint emergency legislation should be introduced to 
eitect tlie abolition of the system and to prescnbe the condition! 
under tvhich indigo cultivation might be continued on a piirel) 
toluntary basis 


As the feeling against sharaiibeshi uas so strong and the prospect 
or ruinous legislation so imminent, it was recommended tint tlic 
enhancements of rent should be reduced by 20 to 26 per cent and 
tint all entries on the record of rights regardintj e\istin» oblisntions 
to grotv indigo should be cancelled « o o o 

The taking of taivan m the opinion of the Committee h'is not 
justified in temporanly leased villages, tvhile in pcnmnently leased 
A ilJages It was desirable that an arrangement analogous to tint in 
connection tsitli sharahbesht should be made It ivas tliercfoie 
proposed that m die former the Bettiali Estate should nnke it a 
condition of the reneual of the leases to the thilndars tint 25 |>er 
(cm of the tan an collected should be refunded to the tcinnis 
tlirough the estate and that the estate should foi seven years forego 
enhancement of rent granted in the settlement courts on the ground 
01 rise in pi ices from any tenant uho had paid fauan 


Champaran ARianan Act, 1918 

The Gmemmcnt accepted the Committees recommendations 
generally Accordingly a Bill acas introduced m the Legislatnc 
Council ill the cold aveather 1917 18 and m its final form the 
Cliamparan Agrarian Act (Act I of 1918) recened the assent of the 
Cojernor (general on the 1st of May 1918 The Act abolishes die 
fintaUna system and renders invalid any existing or future contract 
betueen a landlord and a tenant uhirh contains a condition to set 
apart the land of the tenancy or any portion thereof for the ciiltm 
non of a particular crop though contracts betueen tenant and land 
^ r 1 r^^'od ”ot exceeding iJirec years, for the dclnery of a 
specified uciglit of a particular crop, as disimginsbed from cultn-a 
non of a certain area uith that crop art pcnnittcd Jn actordance 
i .? coniproimse am\cd at beUvceii the rmyats on the one hind 
^;pra. Turkauln and Monhari factories on the other, a a 
pro\ cl«I that the sharahbesht enhancements should be reduced mth 
-li-i October lOU, by 10 per ca.nt m die case of 

anJ the advantage of personal contacts w.ih Mc«n. Seal and 

anj locfccd into the records m Government Archives (P C R C ) 
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Turkauha, and b) 26 per cent in all other cases On die other hand, 
■where the sharahbesht enhancement had either been disalloi\cd b) 
the Settlement Department, or not imposed at all. and the indigo 
condition is as m force and entered in the record of-rights, it is 
provided that the entry should be cancelled, to an extent propor- 
tionate to the reduced enhancement allowed in respect of sharahbesht 
tenancies belonging to the same or neighbouring v illages of the 
same landlord It provides for the freedom of tenants from an 
obligation to grow indigo and liberty to them to grow mdigo on 
the voluntary basis if they like and makes arrangements to prevent 
litigation m respect of the matters covered by tiie Act Finally 
the Committee’s rccommendition to confer on the Collector summaiy 
pouers to fine landlords foi the exaction of abaabs v\as lejected 
by the legislative body and omitted from the Act 

Decay of the Industry 

Tiie first crisis of the indigo industry m North Bihai was due 
to tlie planters themselves and that was the discontent of the cultiva- 
tors that were obliged to grow indigo Indigo cultivation Iiad never 
become popuhr in North Bilnr in spile of the fact that a large 
number of cultivators and labourers made their living out of mdigo 
cultivation and manufacture The second crisis came in 1897 vvlien 
synthetic mdigo tliat flooded the nnrkct at once caused a sharp 
decline of price of indigo The price fell to about Rs 152 per 
maund from Rs 234 per maund Bv 1904 tiie price liad fallen down 
to Rs 100 per maund By 1914 15 there were only 59 concerns 
producing 7,000 nnunds of mdigo as against 112 concerns v\ith an 
average production of 65.000 maiinds before llie synilictic mdigo 
was invented 

Subsequent Agrarian Disputes 

The war of 1914—1918 curtailed the supply of aniline dyes and 
the price of mdigo rose to 000 per factory maund The profits of 
the Champaran concerns rose proportionately but owing to the 
disputes dcscithcd above, the area under cultivation did not increase 
very materially After the war the pnccs dropped rapidly to their 
formei level I lie industry ceased to be of any imporiancc and 
finally died out completely m 1931 

The passing of the Agrarian Act set at rest all disputes directly 
conccnied with the industry', but tlic general discontent broke out 
m other direetions There vv’as considerable excitement and opposi 
tion on the part of ilie iciiaiiis to the enhanced rents In 1918 19 
there were a large number of criminal cases betvseen factory land 
lortls and tenants The latter objcctctl to ixaymg their rents, in 
their laiyati lioldings they claimed fishery rights and disputed the 
landlords’ nghts m trees, and there were disputes over grazing 
lights These subjects had been raised before the Committee and 
attained importance then for the fust time In 1919 20 the certificate 
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procedure under section 158*A was granted to certain European 
mukarraridars in respect oE thetr worst villages. Though the 
Bettiah Estate set apart grazing grounds for cattle and the rights of 
tenants to a half share of the trees on raiyati holdings u'as settled 
by a ruling of the High Court, the situation did not improve. 

In 1921 the non-co-operation movement gave rise to a distinctly 
anti-landlord tendency and resulted in a general inclination to 
withhold rents though there was no definite no-rent campaign. 
There svas bad feeling against European thikadars and vuikamudan 
in spite of the fact that they behaved svith some restraint. 

The Turkaulia, Pipra and Motihari concerns applied for 
certificate procedure for the collection of rents and Indian landlords 
also complained of the difficulty of collecting rent. There rvere also 
disputes over fisheries. Some of the European thikadars in the 
north of the district were on the bad terms rvitli the die 

causes of disputes ivhich culminated in the burning of the Chantenva 
factory were mainly due to the labour supply and grazing. A 
detachment of mounted military police tvas jested in the nortli ot 
the district. Owing to this punitive measures and the cessation ot 
the non-co-operation campaign, relations improved in the following 
years. 

In 1923-24 the certificate procedure tvas considerably extended 
as there was still widespread difficulty in collecting rents. Siihsc* 
quently relations were satisfactory, tliough there was intenrutt^ 
agitation regarding the rights of tenants to free-grazing 
in the jungles in tlie north of the district. Bet^veen 1924 and 19“^ 
the Turkaulia, Pipra, Motihari and Rajpur concerns in the -sonth 
and the Bairiah concern in the north surrendered their leases to 
Bettiah Estate, and their villages were reabsorbed in the estate anc 
taken under khas management. 

Ill 1929-30 there ivas considerable agitation in the Boon 
in the Ramnagar Estate regarding the recognition of tenants who ha' 
cultivated f^airtjiazarun inalik’s lands, the cutting of trees in ti 
jungles and petty illegal exactions of the staff. The disputes 
complicated by tlie fact that the Ram Raja had obtained possesstoi 
of the estate in 1927-28, but his position being anything hut secure- 
he could not settle these disputes. A congress committee cnquuct 
into tlie grievances of the tenants but failed to achieve a settlciuen . 
Relations, however, improved and the agitation subsided, liic 
Raja finally lost possession in 1931 through a decision of the Privj 
Council. 

Salttetre Industry. 

Saltpetre was another industry of importance in the districc- 
It used to be m.annfacturcd from the scliferous earth found ruuiu 
the village homesteads, where potassium of nitrate appeared on die 
surface as a white cffiorcsccnce. The process of ni.anufacture 
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simple and the implements were primitive Manufacture iv’ere 
tarried on m small factories sitinted in the toivns and villages scattered 
over the country Nitrous soil ^vas collected from the vicinity of 
the village houses and steeped m small earthen filteis The nitrous 
brine was next concentrated m iron or earthen vessels vuth tlie aid 
of artificial heat, and saltpetre was obtained by crystallization, as the 
temperature of tiie concentrated liquid fell The saltpetre obtained 
was impure in quality, as it contained earthly matter and foreign 
salts (such as doride and sodium) m mechanical achnixturc This 
^alipetie collected m lefinenes situated at diffeient points 

among the village works, was purified m them to a fair degree of 
refraction and was then sent to Calcutta, some for export and some 
for purification to a higher degree of refraction in the local 
refineries. 

The saltpetre industry was associated closely vMth the poor 
Nunias The very word “ Nunia ” is suggestive of the profession 
the community was associated with Nunia is derived from the 
word ‘ tioon ’ a Hindi transcription of the vioid salt in English 
These Nunias actually used to collect sehferous earth and conduct 
all the processes up to the pre refraction stage Even at the refrac- 
tion stage Nunias vvere associated 'vith saltpetre, though not as 
independent worker but as hired coolies 

The saltpetre industry was founded on a system of advances 
made by the middlemen who had also contacts v\ith larger business 
houses in Calcutta The manufacture itself was being controlled by 
the Northern India Salt Department through a system of license 

It IS interesting to mention here that Maepherson has referred 
to the chronic dearth of saltpetre m England in the seventeenth 
century • “ Repeated attempts have been made (in England) to 

obtain saltpetre by digging up the floors of houses, stables, and 
pigeon holes and the people were obliged to admit saltpetre men 
to destroy their floors whenever they thought proper Other 
projects wcie set on foot but they were equally umvaihng 
Naturally, the authorities of the Company m England * were never 
weary of asking for saltpetre from Patna w'here it could be had so- 
good and cheap that the contract for it was discontinued on the west 
coast in 1GG8 and at Masultpatam in 1670” The English used to 
send down every year saltpetre fn>m Patna, at first to Hugly and 
later on to Calcutta in a small fleet of boat 

On December 8, 1755, English authorities in Bengal wrote to- 
the court of Directors, “our contract for saltpetre 
being insufficient to comply with your directions . we 

increased the quantity Omichand agreed to deliver us by the end 
of January from 30,000 maunds to 40,000 maunds at the rate of 
Rs 5 12 0 (Arcot) per factory maund” 

* Quoted m Prof J G Sinha's Economic Annalt of Bengal MacMillan and Co , 
Ltd, 1927 
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In 1758 Mir Jafar granted an exclusive monopoly o£ saltpetre 
to the English East India Co The entire quantity of saltpetre 
produced m Bihar i^as bought at certain fixed prices by the company 
tvhich exported the greater part of it to Europe 

The quantity of saltpetre exported from Champaran in the 
early days is not exactly knoivn But an idea of the same can be 
had from the total figure of the Company’s business m saltpetre 
ivhich received the greater part of the article from Bihar and the 
contribution of Champaran in the total quota of Bihar ivas not 
inconsiderable 

Saltpetre being an ingredient of gunpowder, its export ivas 
regulated by the course of political event During the twelve years 
of peace from 1763 the company sold on an aierage 22,620 
bags of saltpetre pei annum, while during the eight years of war 
from 1775 to 1782, its average annual sale was only 15,019 bags 
The Company’s export of saltpetre to England brought a profit of 
£ 5,381 in 1776 There was a temporary drop m the business of 
saltpetre during the late seventies and early eighties of the 18th 
century, but during 1783 to 1792 the average annual sale was 33 130 
bags This increase was due to the resumption of the reexport 
trade in saltpetre from England in the years of peace, for in their 
letter of 8th April, 1789, the court of Directors complained that 
although they had gradually reduced the price of saltpetre from 
80 s to 42 s per cwt tlie demand did not shoi\ sufficient inciease 
Again in their letter of May 19, 1790, they remarked "we have 
again reduced the price (of saltpetre) to S8 s but 

out of 39,703 bags offered at the September sale only 24,896 sold 
at the advance of 6 d In the March sale of this year we declared 
32,390 bags at the same price but only 21,354 sold We have noiv 
in warehouse unsold 18 541 besides what we expect by the approach 
ing arrivals ' But tins glut disappeared with the outbreak of war 
France Jn }792 tlie Ccfnafany joid 23.099 bag:^ oF sa}spetTe 
at an average price of £ 3 7 10 per cwt This was only on account 
of continental trouble than any permanent increase in consumption 
The English, the French and the Dutch all were equall) interested 
in the saltpetie trade The French had their factory at Chupra and 
the English at Patna and Smghia The three European companies 
were united m their opposition to the purchase of saltpetre by the 
Government or the nobles in high position and later selling it to 
them Sometime in the thirties of the eighteenth century the 
English issued strict instructions of their factory at Patna not to buy 
any petre from the Government and entered into a tripartite agree 
nient ivith the French and the Dutch to frustrate the designs of the 
Government in this direction In 1838 the French disassociated 
themselves and the price was considerably raised by competition 

In this way saltpetre trade passed through several vicissitudes 
■and in Champaran the manufacture of saltpetre thrived well till 
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the close oE the nineteenth century, when it was showing a tendency 
to decline. In 1895-96 the outturn of saltpetre was 70,500 raaunds 
and that of the salt educed ^vas 4,000 maunds, which declined to 
25,000 maunds and 2,600 maunds, respectively, in 1904-05. The 
number of Nunias then in the district is not available but in the 
census of 1911 it was recorded that there ^ve^e 58,935 Nounias in 
the district and the saltpetre refineries were nine which provided 
employment to 232 workers, out of which 18 were in direction, 
supervision and clerical work, 39 skilled ^vorkers and the rest were 
unskilled. Although these figures do not speak of the actual number 
of Nunias engaged in saltpetre, but it may be said that the majority 
of this community was engaged in saltpetre. 

The chief causes for the decline of this industry were of varied 
nature. The cost of manufacture, which never went beyond rather 
crude and ortliodox methods, had gone up considerably on account 
of a number of supervisory staff that had to be engaged for better 
control. The high cost of production left the margin of profit very* 
low. A substitute of saltpetre began to be imported from abroad 
and depressed its price. The Nunias who formed the man force 
slowly gave up the hard work owing to Ioav wages and took to other 
occupations. The control of the Salt Department was also a 
discouragement to tlie man engaged in this industry. 

Industry During the Current Century. 

Sources of Power Supply. 

There are no Hydro-Electric or Thermal Stations any^vherp in 
the district. 

The industries that are run by pouer have cither {heir own 
electricity plants or get the power from the Electric Supply 
Companies or from the power generating stations maintained by 
Government. The sugar mills have all their otvn power generating 
plants. 

Mining and Heavy Industries. 

There are no mining and heavy industries in this district. There 
are no prospected minerals excepting stone chips from Bhiknathori 
area. The bottleneck due to the Ganga and other rivers stands on the 
way of the starting of heavy industries. 

Large-scale Industries. 

Sugar manufacture is the only industry in the district which may 
be classed as a large-scale industry from die capital outlay point of 
view and the number of workers employed in an individual unit of 
the industry. This industry has p<used through several vicissitudes. 
As has been stated above, it tvas once a very popular industry in the 
district, but about 1850 the high prices obtained for indigo dealt final 
blow to this industry. The cultivation of sugarcane ivas replaced by 
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indigo and the sugar factories ^vere converted into indigo concerns 
■Hoi\e\er, i\ith the decline of the tndigo industry by the close of the 
last century this industry turned the comer and since 1905 large scale 
modern sugar lactones lia\c sprung up 

The first of these appeals to have been started at Siralia ivluch at 
that time ivas a branch factory of the Indian Deaelopment Companj, 
avhose headquarters weic it Oitur in Miizaffarpur district This 
lactory came to an end sescial years before the publication of the lasi 
District Gazetteer of 1938 (containing information up to 1932) In 
1906 a factory ivas built at Pakri near Launya and one at Barali, the 
former being the property of Parsa concern and is now known as 
5 K G Sugar, Ltd , Launya, and IS under the manag;ement of Dahnia 
Jain The one at Barah, now knowm as Champaran Sugar Co , Ltd , 
Chakia belong to M/s Begg Sutherland and Co 

In the thiities there was a tremendous drop m the price of grain 
and other crops and the production of sugar was scry profitable 
Turther tlie industry rccened a great impetus from the deemon of the 
Government of India to give tariff protection to this industry by 
passing the Sugar Industries Protection Act m 1932 This granted 
protection to the sugar industry for an initial period of fourteen years 
These causes led to the establishment of six sugar factories, out of a 
total of nine noiv existing m the district, in the early tliirties 
M s Begg Sutlierland and Co, biiift another large mill at Clninpatn 
and iM/s Birla and Co at Narkatiaganj The four other toncems 
that were rapidly built up at that time wxre N B Sugar Mills, 
Bagaha, Shn Hamunan Sugar Mills, Ltd , Motihari, Motilal 
Padampat Sugar Mills, Majhouha and Sugauli Sugar ^Vo^ks, Siigauli 
The Hannagar Sugar Mills, Ltd, Harmagar, also followed the suit 
and now there arc altogcthci nine sugar nulls isorkmg in the district 
An nupornne development in the field of sugar industry has 
been the legislation of 1937, which is known as Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Act, 1917, and the Rides framed thereunder According to 
this Act some area round each factory was reserved to each factory 
of which the factory concerned is bound to purchase cane. The 
Rules framed under this Act m 1938 gave a legal status to Cane- 
glowers' Cooperative Societies Then: lias also been made a 
provision for assigned area over and above Uie reserved area to 
certain factories This has been done vshen it was found tint the 
reserved area of any particular factory was not suiricicnt to feed it 
This Act gave an impetus to the formation of the Canegrowers* 
Coopcrainc SiKictics 1 hesc Mxitiics were origuidl) puiclj 
organised b) the tancgrowtis themselves But now ihc) arc 
or^niscd by the Govcrninciu staff and are registered under the 
Co-operative Soeittics Act While the intern il mnngcmem of 
these* socicnc-s is ciitnisteil to a Cdmnmtee of Management consisting 
of the clcited members, the suptrsision and the* audit is earned on 
by the Govcnnneiu staff These Canegrowers' Cooperative Soeiciies 
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operating in the area o£ each sugar factory are affiliated to the 
Central Cooperative Development and Cane Marketing Union 
a\hi(li enters into contract with the factory and regulates supply of 
cane on behalf of the societies There is also a Provincial Cane- 
grouers’ Cooperative Association and a Provincial Co-operative 
Icderation to which all these societies and the Central Unions are 
affiliated 

In 19*18 there were only six Canegrowers’ Co-operatue Societies 
and one Cane Maiketing Union Having gained some legal status, 
‘he Societies began to multiply lather in a geometrical progression 
and in 1945 there were 554 Societies and 10 Unioris with a member- 
ship of 12 840 Willie the figure for the Unions has remained the 
same, the number of Societies and membership has continuously 
'been increasing In 1951 there weie 1,170 societies with a member 
ship of 39, COG as against the corresponding figures of 1,448 and 
68 295, respective!), m 195C57 

So far the financial aspect of these Societies are concerned, they 
liave their share capital but also get some commission on the cane 
supplied through tliem Besides, they also get loans from the 
Cooperative Bank and tlie factories to be distributed amongst the 
needy rncinben As a matter of fact the value of share capital of 
■these Societies is generally considerably less than the actual amount 
•of help given by the Societies to their members In 1939 the amount 
of financing to members came up to Rs 23,025 and the capital of 
the Societies was Rs 27,566 In 1941 the figures stood at Rs 19 730 
and Rs 16,747, respectively, as against Rs 12 82,387 and Rs 8 46,610, 
Tcspectively, m 1950 In 1956 57 the owned capital ot tlie Societies 
was Rs 4,59,629 and the amount of financing to members was 
Rs 12,42,744 

The Sugtr Factories Control Act of 1937 also affected the 
industries in several other ways Under tlie provisions of the Act 
price level and marketing of siigaicane were regularised, a cane cess 
•Mwi 7,v, CsyswTftWAt \vp Wi 

Cane Coniinissioner on the issue of allotment of area to different 
factories 

The minimum price of sugairane is fixed by the Government 
ever) )eai on the basis of cost of (uUivation, output and the price 
level of competitive crops This minimum price is practically piaid 
by each factory and their agents The cane price varied between 
amns 5 to Rs 2 per inaund from 1937 to 1952 The price vvas 
Rs 15 0 per maund at out stations and Rs 1 7 0 at factor) gate in 
1956 57 pel maund According to the provisions of the Act, the 
cane price is to be paid within a fortnight from the date of weigh 
ment or v\tthin a week of subsequent demand Sugarcane is supplied 
m bullock cart loads which are weighed at the factory gate or 
outlying purchasing centres The receipts indicating the gross 
”wcight and the net weight of cane along with the amount of price 
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payable to the seller is issued to the person delivering cane Tliese 
receipts are subsequently presented for payment at the payment 
centres and payment is made with a copy ot payment sheet delivered 
to tile payees 

A cane cess was levied on all cane delivered or entering into 
tiie local areas of a sugar factory The money so collected is merged 
into the general revenue of the State The State Government has, 
however, launched some schemes, like tube wells for irrigation, 
operated by electricity, impiovement of roads m sugarcane producing 
areas, etc, for the benefit of the cultivation Out of this cess money 
the Government also meet the cost of sugarcane development and 
lesearch from year to year The cess rate varied between G pies 
to 3 annas per maund from 1937 to 1952 It continued to be 3 annas 
per maund in 195G57 It is estimated that an average of nearly 
JO lakhs goes to the State Evclieqiier from this distiict on account 
of this cess 

A central excise duty has also been levied on sugar since 1042*13 
The rate has varied betv\een Rs 3 02 nP per cwi and Rs 5 G2 nP 
per ewt till 1956 57 The Central Excise Department exercises 
continuous control through the help of its staff and an Inspectoi 
IS posted at each factory to look after the interest of the Government’s 
revenue On an average Rs 1,19 78,450 (on the basis of figures from 
1953 54 to 1957 58) are collected by the Central Excise Department 
from sugar annually Molasses is a provincial subject No tax is 
levied on. molasses but control is exercised as regards its disposal 
to distilleries 

The District Sugarcane Advisory Committee consists of an equal 
number of representatives of canegrowers and factory owners, besides 
the officials The Collector is the Chairman of this Committee 
The Committee is constituted every year The Committee advises 
the Cane Commissioner on, the estimates of cane requirement of 
each factory, declaration of reserved and assigned areas, etc , brings 
to the notice of tlie Collector cases of breach of any of the provisions 
of the Sugar Factories Control Act and Rules framed thereunder, 
recommends ways and means to maintain healthy relations between 
factories and canegrowers The Committee exercises considerable 
influence and check on the activities of the factory owners and their 
relations with the canegrowers 

The Champiran Sugar Co , Ltd , Barachakia, has a daily cane 
crushing capacity of 932 tons It is under the management of 
M/s Begg Sutherland and Co and has double carbonization plants 
In 1951 52 seasons it crushed 19,10,860 maunds of cane and manu 
factured 2,60,693 30 maunds of sugar and 69,269 maunds of molasses 
The corresponding figures for 1956 57 were 35,32,462 30 maunds, 
3,02,617 maunds and 1,27,073 maunds, respectively The recovery 
figure of this factory was 8 57 per cent in 1956-57 
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Sri Hanuman Sugar Mills, Ltd, Motihari, which is under the 
management of M/s Sri Hanuman Investment Co, Ltd, has a daily 
cane crushing capacity of 850 tons It has double carbonization 
plants since 1945-46 In 1951 52 seasons it crushed 17,69,44*1 
maunds of cane and manufactured 1,80,878 maunds of sugar and 
55,943 maunds and 3 seers of molasses as against 44 67,759 10 
maunds 3,08,751. and 1,15,379 maunds and 31 seers respectively 
in 1956 57 The recovery figure of this factory in 1956 57 was 
9 09 per cent 

The Sugauli Sugar Works, Ltd , Sugauli, has a daily crushing 
capacity of 900 tons and has double sulphitation plants In 1951 52 
season, it crushed 15,52,136 maunds of cane and manufactured 
1,51,822 maunds of sugar and 59,730 maunds of molasses as against 
22 98 129 20 maunds, 2,11,651 20 maunds, and 84,029 maunds, 
respectively, m 1956 57 Its recovery figure was 8 99 per cent m 
1956 57 

Motilal Padampat Sugar Mills Co , Ltd , Majhaulia, has a daily 
crushing capacity of 1,000 tons It has a double Sulphitation plant 
In 1951 52 seasons it crushed 28,18,455 maunds of cane and manu- 
factured 2,93,400 maunds of sugar and 1,02,000 maunds of molasses 
as against the corresponding figures of 50,29,462 20 maunds, 4,81,360 
maunds and 1,87,280 maunds, respectively, m 1956 57 Its recovery 
figure was 9 57 per cent in 1956 57 

Champaran Sugar Co , Ltd , Chiinpatia, is under the manage 
ment of M/s Begg Sutherland and Co It has single sulphitation 
plant It crushed in 1951 52 seasons 20,85,501 maunds of sugarcane 
and manufactured 2,15 569 maunds of sugar and 86,587 maunds of 
molasses as against 27,60,361 10 maunds, 2,67,001 10 maunds and 
1,16 064 maunds respectively, m 1956 57 Its recovery figure was 
9 31 per cent m 1956 57 

S k G Sugar Co , Ltd , Lauriya, has a daily cane crushing 
Cii^oacity of 800 tons and is e9ui,D,Ded with double sulj>hitation j^lants 
It is under the management of M/s Dalmia Jam and Co, Ltd 
In 1951 52 season, it crushed 29,68 623 maunds of cane and produced 
3,04,651 maunds of sugar and 1,16,009 maunds of molasses as against 
42,26,919 10 maunds, 4,10,483 27 maunds and 1,71,430 maunds, 
lespectively, m 1956 57 Its recovery figure in 1956 57 was 9 71 per 
cent 

The New Swadeshi Sugar Mills, Ltd , Narkatiaganj has a daily 
cane crushing capacity of 900 tons In 1951 52 it crushed 23,62,863 
maunds of cane and manufactured 2,45,756 maunds of sugar and 
84,540 maunds of molasses as against 40,54,634 10 maunds, 2,35,670 
maunds and 1,08,211* maunds, lespectively in 1956 57 Its recovery 
figure was 9 20 per cent in 1956 57. It is under the management 
of Birla Brothers 


* This figure is supplied by the Distnct Industries Officer But the Superintendent 
of Excise, Champaran puts the figure at 1S6706 maunds in 1956-57 


19 


36 Rev 
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TIjc Ilarinagar Sugar Mills, Ltd., Marinagnr, is the largest 
Sugar Mills of llic district and has a daily crusliing capacity of 
1,500 tons. It is under tlic management of M/s. Narain Lai 
Bandilat. It has double sulphitation plants. In I951'52 season, it 
crushed 32,01,908 maunds of cane and manufactured 3,27,700 
inaunds of sugar and 1,17,113 maunds and 20 seen of molasses as 
against 45.87,093.10 maunds, 4,13,132 maunds and 1,92,521 maunds 
4 seen, respectively, iji 1950-57. Its recover)' figure u-as 9.01 per cent 
in 1950-57. 

TJjc North Bihar Sugar Mills, Ltd., Ihigaha, is under the 
management of Kanorla Brothers. Its crushing capacity is 900 tons 
per day. In 1951*52 seasons it crushed 17,05,814 maunds of erne 
and manufactured 1,77,200 inatituls of sugar and 04,910 maunds of 
molasses as against 20,34,000 maunds. 2,35.070 maunds and 1,08, 211* 
maunds, respectively, in 1950-57. Its recover)' figure in 1950-57 ss-as 
8.94 per cent. 

Several of the sugar mills have their ou-n farms to grou' seed cane 
and to supplement their normal cnish. The sugar factories under 
this category are Sri Ilanuman: Sugar Mills, Ltd., Motihari, M. P. 
Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Majhaulw, S. K. G. Sugar, Ltd., Lauriya, 
N. S. Sugar ^fiI(s, Ltd., Narkaiiaganj and Ilarinagar Sugar 
Ltd., Ilarinagar. The last named has the largest farm, the supply 
of cane from triiich varies bctivecn 9 to 12 lakii niaumh annually. 

It is reponed that abotn 10,000 workers arc employed in this 
industry during the season and about 5,000 during the off season, 
the average bemg 4,000 workers the year round. 

The unskilled and semi-skilled labourers, who are in the category 
of simple mazdoor, arc generally recruited from within the district. 
No recruitment practice lias so far been put into practice. But due 
to retaining practice and various agreements between the labour and 
the management tlie employment is becoming steady. TJie Labour 
ViTiioTis see \o tVic ’jaWi'ittTs Ktn atttwtTfitmt aTrt.\ 

continuance. The heirs of the deceased and disabled labourers are 
given preference in employment. The skilled jobs arc filled up by 
properly qualified persons outside the district, if nccessaiy. 

The labourers are now becoming more and more conscious of 
their rights and effective in their demands on account of labour 
unions. Each of the sugar mills has one or tAvo labour unions, most 
of which arc affiliated to Indian National Trade Union Confess. 
Some of the unions arc under the influence of various other political 
parties. During the recent years the labourers have acquired for 
themselves certain facilities from the management with the help of 
Government or by the methods of agitation and negotiation. 


• The Superintendent of Excise, Cfiamparan puts the figure at 1,25,775 maunds 
in 1956-57. 
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The minimum wages in the industry was about Rs. 10 per' 
month in 1930-31 which fell to Ks. 6 per month in 1936-37. The 
tvages increased to Rs. 11 in 1939-40, to Rs. 22-8-0 in 1945-46, to 
Rs. 36 in 1946-47 and again to Rs. 45 in 1947-48. The wages were 
once again raised to Rs. 55 per month in 1948-49 since when tliey 
have continued to be the same with a minor ad hoc addition of 
annas 12 granted by the decision of the Sugar Standing Committee. 
The introduction of Provident Fund Scheme has also benefited the 
workers and has been a step towards the social security measures for 
the workers. The bonus has notv become a regular feature in all 
the sugar mills. 

Some welfare facilities have been given to the labourers in the 
shape of housing, medical, canteen, educational and recreational 
facilities. 

All the sugar factories give housing facilities to some of the 
workers, especially to those who are j>ennanent staff. ■ But taking the 
labour population as a tvhole, the facility afforded on this -count 
covers a small percentage only. 

So far educational facilities arc concerned, all but two sugar 
factories, namely, Sugauli and Chainpura, nm schools of different 
standards. Tlirce of the sugar mills of Harinagar, Majhaulia and 
Lauriya also maintain one PI. E. School each. Other facilities, sucli 
as clubs, games, labour rvelfare fund, electricity, rvater-supply, etc., 
have also been provided by many of the factories to the workers. 

Small-Scale Industries. 

Among the small-scale industries requiring thousands of capital 
outlay rice milling is the only industry that may be mentioned. It 
appears from the census of 1911 that there were a few more small- 
scale industries of the type in the district, namely, timber yards, 
brick and tile making factor)', and lime works and kilns. Tfiere 
tvere one timber yar& employing 619 workers, one brick and tile 
factory emplo)'ing 289 persons, and two lime works and kilns 
employing IGG workers. All these industries appear to have 
disappeared by 1921 as none of die industries tvas recorded at the 
census of 1921. Hoivever, it appears that by this time a new 
industry had sprung up and it u'as button making industr)'. 

In 1921 there ivere two such factories employing 237 workers. By 
this time rice milling industry also cropped up and there is-as one 
stich factor)' recorded at the census of 1921. The number of 
employees was only 32. 

Rice-milling Industry. 

Champaran being mainly ,rice producing district, it is only 
natural that it should have attracted rice-miJIing industr)*. It 
appean from the census tables that the industry did not find any 
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place m the district till 1911 and it rvas onlv in the second decade 
of the current century that a small rice mill tvas established It is 
difficult to say anything definitely regarding the growth and develop- 
ment of this industry sin^ce at the subsequent censuses the statistics 
of industries were unfortunately not included Nevertheless, it 
could be said that there had been i steady growth and development 
of the industry afterwards Several new mills were established in 
the district trom time to time and there are now 22 important rice 
niilJs in the district A list of such mills with average daily crushing 
capacity is given below — 


Name ot mills and place Average daily 

crushing capacity 

Tons 

(1) Anpttma Rice Mills, Raxaul 20 

(2) Pasupati Nath Rice Mill, Raxaul 20 

(2) L N Rice Mill Adapiir 20 

(4) Shree Shankar Rice Mill, Adapur 20 

(5) Mahabir Rice Mill, Adapur IS 

(6) Jai Hind Rice Mill, Chauradano 5 

(7) Sumesliwar Nath Rice Mill, Chauradano 10 


(8) Shamblut Rice Mill, Blialaht 

(9) Shankar Rice Mill, Ghorasahan 

(10) Durga Rice Mill Bhalahi 

(U) Bhagwati Ricc Mill, Bhalalu 

(12) Mahabir Ricc Mill, Sikta 

(13) Bismilla Rice Mill, Sikti 
(H) Ganesli Rice Mill, Sikti 
(15) Lakshmi Rice ^^lIl, Sikta 

(10) Bismilia Rice Mill Narkatiaganj 

(17) Shri Durgn Rice Mill, Blniroganj 

(18) Shn Mahabali Rice Mill, Chainpatia 

(19) Shn Hnmiimn Rice MiH Clninpitia 

(20) Slin Sakambhiri Rice MUI Rammgar 

(21) Slin Krishna Blngvsan Rice Mill. Naikatia 
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for. obvious reasons. Paddy is a predominating crop in Nepal Tarai 
and Champaran both. Rice is gathered in the han'esting season, 
particularly when the crop is bumper. All the mills do not work 
throughout the year as they cannot get paddy supply as and when 
required. 

-The rice-milling industry on a big scale flourished in the district 
for only a few decades. As has been mentioned above, there was 
no rice mill in the district in 1911 and there was only a small one 
in 1921 employing only 32 persons. Although the census of 1931 
does not provide us with industrial statistics, it recorded the number 
of persons employed in this industry. The total number of persons 
engaged in* rice pounding and husking and flour grinding was 589 
in 1931. Since the census of 1941 had to be much curtailed it does 
not provide us u’ith any kind of statistics concerning rice milling 
industry. According to the census of 1951, there were 73 paddy 
husking mills employing 267 penons. 

A decline had recently set in the industry so far big rice mills 
are concerned. There are two main reasons for the decline of the 
industry. Firstly a crisis of paddy supply set in during ^var and 
post-war scarcity period. Restriction over milling of rice, control 
over the rates of paddy and rice and procurement levy were enforced 
by the Government during the last war and post-tvar scarcity period. 
This affected big mills quite adversely. Other main reason for the 
decline of big rice mills is the installation of a number of several 
rice mills of a very small cost and capacity in the district. These 
small mills are run by diesel engine and generally have the capacity 
of crushing of about one to two tons of paddy per day. The 
machinery itself is very simple and can even be operated single 
handed. 

These t^vo reasons have led to the closure of many big rice mills 
in die district and several have to work much below their capacity. 
It has almost become a problem for the big rice mill owners what 
to do ivith their machines and boileis. A feiv of the mill oivners 
haw begun dismantling tlieir factory either with a view to remove 
the same to elsewhere or to utilise the plants for other purposes. 

The labour force required for the industry is mostly unskilled 
and they are recruited from the local population. Since the industry 
is of more or less seasonal nature labourers have to be watchful for 
other employments. The labour force engaged in this industry is 
disorganised and illiterate. According to the census of 1951, there 
were altogether 267 whole-time employees engaged in the industry. 

Other S»rALi,^CALE ‘Industries. ' 

According to the census of 1951, the number of establishment 
of small industries of different kinds in the district is 3,461 with 
7,984 tvhole-time and 188 part-time employees. A table is given 
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below shoANing tlic mine and number o£ industries as ivcll as tiie 
number of persons employed therein (1951) 



Totnl tio 

persons cmj>lo>i<}’ (including part lime ] 

Name of industry 

of (stnbli-‘h 
ment 

^loL 

1 cm lie 

Tot il 

TostUe OJlnblidimanta 

e,537 

4,0C7 

1,090 

C.037 

b«polmoat making . . 

.. as 

154 

C 

ICO 

Pnildj imsking 

.. 73 

250 

8 

207 

Hour milU 

72 

192 


102 

Oil pressing 

. 10 

01 

10 

101 

Gur making 

I 

11 


11 

lee making 

. 2 

3 


3 

Bin moking 

10 

124 


124 

TfliJonjjg 
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231 

25 

256 
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0 

24 


24 

Hide making 

10 

CO 


CO 

bhoe making 

4 

IG 


10 

Blacksmithy 

ISO 

340 


340 

C)cle repairing .. 

, 20 

71 


71 

Salt making 

.. I 
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4 

Explosive materials 

.. 2 

2 


S 

Medicine manufacturing 

.. 4 

11 


n 

boap manufacturing 

11 

31 


31 

Button making 

39 

278 


2-8 

Goldflmithy 

01 

107 


157 

Harmonium manufocturmg 

1 
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2 

Bnck making 

2 

30 


30 

Pottery 

70 

128 

44 

1"2 

Glass bangle making 

20 

49 

13 

C2 

Carpentry 

lie 

207 


207 

Basket making 

11 

27 

1C 

43 

Prmtmg press 

2 

2 


2 

Book bmding 


1 


1 

Stone cutting 

1 

a 


6 

a 

Paintmg 

8 

13 


13 

Total 

3 461 

6,590 

2,112 
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It IS not dear from the table as to ^sliat have been the criteria 
on the basis o£ whidi small scale industries have been enumerated 
and naturally it is apprehended that some o£ the cottage industries 
might have been enumerated as small industries and vice versa 
Some o£ the figures go to corroborate the theory, viz , the number 
o£ gur making concern has been recorded as one and that of textile 
has been recorded as 2,537 Botli these industries are widely carried 
on the district, some on small scale and some on cottage basis 
Naturally the account o£ cottage industries that is to follow may 
have some overlappings with the small scale industries Some of the 
figures appear to be underestimated such as for gur making, bin 
making, shoe making and book binding 

Cottage Industries 

Among the cottage industries mention may be mide of pearl 
button, lac, leather, khadt and woollen, silk, saltpetre, khandsari 
(gur)t dart (carpet), khair (catechu), basket making pottenes, ghee 
and rope making industnes A brief account of each of these 
industnes is given below 

Pearl Button Industry 

Button manufacturing industry at Mehsi, a small township 
adjacent to the Mehsi Railway Station on North Eastem Railway, 
IS not only unique to this district, but to the State of Bihar and the 
Indian Union 

The industry oivcs its ongin to the ingenuity of Sn Bhulawan 
Lai, a Sub Inspector of Sdiools and an inhabitant of Mehsi It is 
he who sometime m 1905 tried to prepare buttons from oyster shells, 
so commonly found m ri\er Sikrahna, by Iiand In this adventure 
he also took help of some of his friends Although buttons so 
prepared had no good finish, but the idea of encouraging indigenous 
industries prompted them to the manufacture of such buttons 
&ifrre samples cf such bccctoas vwrc sene to Sn Moctlal Ghosh the 
then Editor of Amrita Bazar Patrika, who mote that since the buttons 
had a bad finish they could not have any marketable value This 
impelled the originators to install machinery arfd a set of the same 
was imported from Japan With these machines and a small capital 
outlay of Rs 1,000 the first button factory under the name of Tirhiit 
Moon Button Factory was established in 1908 Subsequently rules 
for its registration were framed and it was registered under the 
Indian Companies Act 

The profits earned by the first factory led to the establishment 
of 1 number of other factories at MehSi Til! the First World War 
the industry had to face much competition with the Japanese buttons 
But during war years Japanese buttons became scarce and the 
indigenous industry got a fillip With the termination of wnr the 
Japanese buttons began pouring into the Indian market and pushed 
back the local product Nevertheless, die factories went on 
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multiplying gradually The Second World War put a check on the 
Japanese buttons and the demand for local buttons shot up m the 
Indian markets Some of the foreign markets were also contacted 
The manufacturing costs have also come doum and the industry can 
now compete -witli the foreign products 

It is reported that there arc about 116 button factories at Mehsi 
They employ individually a few workers and the industry is entirely 
a cottage industry The factories are situated at Mehsi mainly 
because of two reasons, viz , availability of raw material m the form 
of oyster shell from the river Stkrahna and the local labour force 
which has acquired some skill needed in the industry It is said that 
some interested persons tried the industry at Gorakhpur, but could 
not succeed The output of buttons is reported to be about 
24 00 000 gross per annum of different types The quality of the 
button IS of three types— big medium and small, technically known 
as 18, 14 and 12 size The buttons prepared here are used for all 
purposes except coating 

The producers invest their oivn money as initial capital for the 
factory For a factory ha\ing machine strength of 10 a sum of 
Rs 5,000 IS required as initial capital besides the value of land on 
which the factory situiles Recently Dayal Bagh concern has 
purchased the old Tirhut Moon Button Factory and with its 
entrance into the field small concerns are fading away It is 
estimated that the total amount invested m the industry would be 
about Ri 75,000 Some of the units for making buttons are run 
with electric power 

Since the industry is unique m the State, it has attracted the 
attention of the Government A Special Officer of the Industnes 
Department has been appointed to help tlie proprietors tackling the 
problems which this industry is facing The Government have also 
made provision for loans to encourage the industry 

The button industry gives employment to nearly 300 adults of 
the locality Children and women are also employed for pasting 
button paper sheets and for preparing small paper boxes for packing 
purpose The workers are paid at piece rate Roughly speaking a 
labourer engaged in the industry earns Rs 1 8 0 to Rs 2 per day 
The labour employed are of Mehsi and the neighbouring villages 
This industry also gives employment to the local workers in some 
other forms such as in piecing the refuse pearls which is used in 
decorating floors and walls of buildings Such piece pearls are sent 
in large quantities to different parts of the country Some hundreds 
of families are engaged m piecing the refuse pearls. 

Lac Industry 

Lac or shellac has been a valuable and old cottage industry 
of Champaran, particularly of the tillages lying on the borders of 
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€K*Bettiah and exRamnagar Estates’ jungles Both these estates 
had a lahee mahal and they used to deme a fair amount of income 
annually from these malials Almost all the laheras (bangle makers) 
used to purchase a part of these mahals 

Lahee, the insect of lac, is a fungus group of white ant like 
insect not visible to the naked eyes Lahee lay eggs on particular 
type of trees, namely, pakar, hargaj, hair, sms, and palas, with an 
alarming speed during the rainiy seaJon With the approach of 
IS inter season thick coating of dark maroon colour of a pasty subs 
tance is to be found round the stems and branches of host trees 
Leaves fall doi\n and trees present a diseased look The collectors 
of lahee cut down the brandies and take out lahee by twisting the 
stems The lahee so collected is dned and powdered and converted 
into lac The filthy and dusty part of it is used as the principal raw 
material for a kind of bangle, locally knoivn as lahathi The lahathi 
IS in common use among the rustic women folk Earlier, women 
of every class used to use lahatht As a matter of fact, even these 
days. It IS undentood to be a sig^n of good omen and is invanably 
used by a bride on. the occasion of her mamage or the like 
auspicious ceremonies 

In the pre ivar days the rate of lahee used to range from Rs 60 
to Rs 120 per maund, but with the introduction of some synthetic 
product in place of original chapra (refined lac), and the popularity 
of glass bangles m place of lac bangles, the price of the lac has 
considerably fallen doim to Rs 30 to Rs 40 per maund Cutting- 
down of host trees his also struck a heavy blow against tins industry 
Nevertheless, a considerable quantity oi lac can be had from the 
forest near Terai area and the industry can be revived by extending 
some marketing facility 

Leather Industry 

In the world market of hides of London New York and Boston 
there is a recognised special quality of goat skin known as ‘ Bettiah 
quality and m this ‘ Bettiah quality” Champaran goat skins get the 
highest position and attract an easy and competitive foreign market 
These goat skins are most suitable For glaze kid and sw^e leather 
tanning These skins are comparatively free from disease and are 
least affected by post mortem skin worms This distinctive goat skin 
quality and its comparatu ely easy availability in village or town 
markets is a very good incentive for a fair number of persons 
indulging m this trade 

Coiv and buffalo hides are tanned by the local Chamars (shoe- 
makers) by indigenous method After flaying the carcass they dip 
the hide for a few hours in lime, then take it out and after filling 
the same witli small broken pieces of banjhee shrubs soaked in 
water hang it like a bag The leather is allowed to remain hanging 
till jt assumes faivTi colour when it is dned The leather so tanned 
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IS not very soft and durable but is good enough for many purposes, 
particularly for rough shoe making Many Chamars are also engaged 
for tanning by “Raguees”, a sub-caste of Muhammadans who have 
taken to hide export business m Champaran and are said to have 
iraroigrated to this district from Ballia district of Uttar Pradesh 
The number of Chamars exclusively engaged m tanning business 
is not large in the district According to the census of 1951, there 
were 317 persons engaged lo leather, leather products and footwear 
This figure appean to be an under estimate 

There is no tannery in Champaran, but there is scope for a 
small* tannery The Bettiah hides are sent to Calcutta The 
demand from abroad for this quality of hides has not abated 

Khadi and JVoolten Industry 

Though spinning and weaving of cotton and woollen both are 
widespread, the population of weavers is particularly large in Dacca 
thana They are age old industries the district, but on account 
of machine made goods they have been gradually dwindling m 
importance Madhubani is a very important place in Dhaka thana 
from the viewpoint of weaving and spinning There is a branch of 
Bihar Khadi Samity at this place with head office at Muzaffarpur 
The woollen industry was started at this place m 1934 following 
the Earthquake as a branch of the Bihar Eanhquake Committee 
sponsored by the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee Mr Mathura 
Prasad Purushottam, an associate of Mahatma Gandhi, was the 
organiser of this branch under the direction of the above mentioned 
Relief Committee Instead of giving chanty relief people were 
made to spin threads from cotton and were paid accoramg to the 
yam produced The simple spinning work continued till 1937, 
when It was affiliated to the Bihar Spinners’ Association and its name 
was replaced by Bihar Charkha Sangh, Madhubani In this year 
weaving of khadi vras also started but within one year khadi weaving 
was replaced by the weaving of woollen materials Since then (1938) 
woollen industry is being earned out here by handlooms In. 1947 
this branch was renamed as Bihar Khadi Samity, Madhubani Branch, 
and the name has been continuing 

Raw matenals for the industry are imported from outside places 
like Almora, Rajputana and Punjab and sometimes also from 
Australia as the locally produced wool is not of good quality The 
produce consists of blankets, sweaters, and miscellaneous woollen 
cldlhes Workers for the industry are drawn from tlie nearby villages, 
consis tin g of male, female and children They have been trained m 
knitting spmnmg and weaving The number of workers runs to 
several hundreds 

Besides, there is a good sprinkling of Garenes (shepherds) m 
the distnct who rear sheep and gather wool of a rough v'anety They 
also knit and spin wool and weave blankets It is estimated that 
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about 20,000 blankets of rough variety are annually produced by the 
Gareries of this district. * 

There are also several families of weavers tvho pursue their 
profession of weaving independently. These independeilt*iveavers 
do not have any organised marketing agency for their goods. They 
sell their goods to the local population. The Bihar Khadi Samity 
at Patna helps them by buying their stuff and also by supplying them 
the necessary raw materials. 

Silk In'idustry. 

Silk industry is comparatively recent in the district and is 
confined to a very small area. It is localised in Dhaka and Patahi 
thanas, specially in Azagari, Dumari and Shishatni villages. It is 
only in these two thanas that the host trees for eri-silk wonn, that 
is, caster plants, are abundantly grown. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the State Government have taken some initiative by distri- 
buting eri-silk worms. Officers of the Government tour in villages. 
They demonstrate and introduce rational method of rearing eri-silk 
worms and spinhing of eri-silk yam. Though the industry is in its 
infancy, its future seems to be bright. 

Saltpetre Industry. 

It has already been mentioned that on account of several reasons 
saltpetre industry began to decline since the beginning of the 
current century. The production of saltpetre fell down to 25,000 
maunds and that of educed salt to 2,600 maunds in 1904-05 as 
compared to 70,500 maunds and 4,000 maunds, respectively in 
1895-96. The industry has comiued to be in bad state. At the 
census of 1921 only two saltpetre refineries wre recorded which gave 
direct employment to 31 persons. Unfortunately, no such figures are 
a\'ailable for the census years 1931 and 1941. At tire census of 1951 
only one such establishment was recorded with four wholetime 
employees. 

Saltpetre as an organised industry has had a decline. But there 
are still Noonias who scrape out saltpetre and there is a small local 
. trade of it. It has been recorded under the head " Occupation ” at 
.the census of 1951 that there were 67 persons engaged in this 
industry for earning their principal means of livelihood. The figure 
appears to be an under-estimation since tliere are no less than several 
hundred families of Noonias in Govindganj and Kessariya police- 
stations engaged in the saltpetre industry. It may be that several 
such families which are engaged in the industry only to earn a 
subsidiary means of livelihood have been omitted at the census. 

A reported estimate goes to mention that the industries of salt and 
nitre give employment to nearly 2,000 persons and a capital rcorth 
Rs. H lakhs is invested in them. It has also been estimated that 
abount 20,000 maunds of saltpetre is still produced in the district on 
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indigenous metliod Nitrate is exported outside the district and 
salt IS consumed locally 

Till \cry recent days the system of license t\is in vogue under 
the control of tlie Central Government But noiv there is no such 
licensing system prevalent 

Khandsan or Gur /nrfiistry 

G«r industry is one of the most important cottage industries of 
the district The industry is carried on in almost all the villages 
which produce sugarcane Generally the cane not consumed by 
the sugar mills is utilised for the purpose of making giir A reported 
estimate goes to show that capital worth Rs 10 lakhs is invested in 
the industry and about 6 to 7 lakh maimds of cane is converted into 
gur every year 

The manufacture of gur is more extensive in Bettiah subdivision 
than in the Sadar subdivision 

Gur produced is consumed locally as vvell as is sent to the 
neighbouring districts of MuzafFarpur and Saran 

Dan or Carpet Industry 

Once Govindganj and Mehsi were centres of dan making 
industry The local Moinin population of these places has 
specialised themselves in the art of carpet making Now the industry 
IS almost on its last legs A reported estimate shou^ that about 
Rs 30 000 are invested in the industry and some 100 families are 
engaged therein Raw materials specially yams are imported from 
Bombay and Agra There is no organised agency for the sale of 
the products Hawkers go from village to village m the district and 
to some parts of MuzafFarpur to sell the products 

Khair or Catechu Industry 

hhair or catechu is produced from catechu tree available in 
the Rajpur Sonaria forest commonly known as Bagaha forest as 
well as die Udaipur forest The system of production is known 
as hnndt system under which tlie matured catechu trees are cut into 
small pieces and these pieces are thoroughly boiled in a handt or 
pot with water The juice so obtained is exported by the contractors 
to outside the district 

Till recently these catechu forests were under the control of 
ex Bettiah Raj which never took any care to improve the mdusiiy 
The Raj used to sell out matured catechu trees to contractors wortli 
Rs 50 000 annually 

The forests have now vested m the Slate But it appears that 
no concrete step has been taken to put the industry on sound footing 

At Cljautarwa Dom Settlement catechu is extensively prepared 
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Basket making Industiy 

Since the district has an extensive area of jungles, baskets in 
common use for domestic life are prepared from bamboo, reed and 
cane by a particular community knoun as Dom At Chautanva 
Dom Settlement such articles are extensively prepared The articles 
are locally consumed as well as exported outside to the neighbouiing 
districts 

Pottery 

Pottery is an age old industry of the district Since the pioduct 
of this industry forms an item of necessity of the village folks it is 
hardly subject to any seiere shock of slump Labour is the only 
Item required to keep the industry going 

Earthen dolls are an especiahty of the villages surrounding the 
district headquarters Besides, earthen jars, pit^ers, pots etc , are 
also produced 

Potters hardly require any money for the industry excepting very 
petty amount for colour But they are economically so depressed 
that even this petty amount they have to borrow from the village 
mahajans at an exliorbitant rate of interest 

Probably the method of production is itself centuries old, but 
this does not indicate any decay m the industry Under proper 
supervision and training tins industry could better the lot of potters 
and could play an effective role in the rural economy of tlie district 
It IS reported that some 200 families of potters (Kumhars) are engaged 
m this industry 

Ghee Industry 

Ghee industry is also an age old industry of the district 
Probably every man of some means in the villages used to maintain 
a cow or a buffalo to use milk for domestic consumption and to sell 
ghee to supplement the family income 

Prior to the Second World War there was enough of pasturage 
to graze the cattle But now since the price of foodgrains hive 
abnormally increased and there have been a campaign for the 
extension of agriculture, such pasturages have considerably vanished 
The cost of tending cattle has considerably gone up and people find 
It difficult even to maintain oxen to cultivate their agricultural lands 
There have been also other developments which have told upon tlie 
ghee industry Raw milk is now in more demand than it used to be 
introduction and popularity of h)drogemted oil such as dalda has 
also given a rude shock to the industry, for adulteration has much 
come in vogue and even honest seller is hardly taken at his word 

Although tlie price of ghee has considerably gone up m recent 
years, but it has hardly provided any incentive to lend more cattle 
for milk and g/iee making This industry is now on the wane 
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Rope making Industry 

Rope making on cottage basis by the poorer sections of the 
population IS very common in the district Rope is prepared out 
of several raw matenals such as patua (jute plant), sanat (a variety 
of jute plant), sahe grasses, etc The last named is by far the most 
common 

i>ahe grass groivs in the northern boundary of the district 
between Thori and Bhaisalotan near Tribeni at an altitude of o\er 
500 feet above sea level, mostly on rocky lands It also grow^ on 
ridges in other parts of the district It begins growing in cold 
shady places during the rainy season and comes to its full growth 
by December or January, when it is cut for use 

DxBeltiah and exRamnagar estates each had a sahe mahal 
from avhich they used to derive good income every year by settling 
sahe grass to thtkadars Since both these estates have vested in the 
State, the sale proceeds goes to the State exchequer tlirough the 
Forest Department 

Sahe grass sold to thihadars is eventually sold out to the villagers 
by thikadars for being turned into rope Thick and thin both types 
of rope IS prepared from sahe grass the former being used for 
fastening cots, and also in thatched houses, tattts, etc , and the latter 
for fastening cattle, etc 

It may be mentioned here tliat as pulp can be prepared from 
sahe grass for the manufacture of paper, a small paper mill could be 
usefully established in the distnct 



CHAPTER VI. 

BANKING. TRADE AND COMMERCE 

History or Indigenous Banking in the District. 

The folloiving is an extraa from the Final Report on the Sur\ey 
and Settlement operations in the Champaran District in tlie years 
1892-1899 - 

“ In Champaran the population is sparse and the available land 
plenty, the landlords are big and all poixerful, their tenants ignorant, 
apathetic and improvident, who have not been compelled by 
circumstances to learn the value of tenant right and ^^ho when get 
into difficulties, throiv up their land and go elsewhere 
The moneylender in Muzaffarpur is usually a ell to-do raiyat, 
resident m the village The people aie very thrifty and fairly 
intelligent and set a \ery high value on their occupancy rights The 
landlords are for the most part, petty, and although they usually 
claim that their sanction to transfer by fale is necessary, they advance 
the claim merely in the hope of getting salami In Champaran, on 
the other hand, the money lenders are as a rule non resident and 
non agricultunsts The people, as I ha\e said are ignorant and 
thriftless, while the landlords, being big and powerful have always 
exercised tlie right of refusing such transfers, and tlie civil courts 
ha\e accepted this right as existing Where landlord is plentiful and 
cultivaton scarce, it is quite just and proper tliat landlords should 
exercise this right, for the cultivators, if impo\enshed, do not hesitate 
to leave their estates and go elsewhere to start afresh ” 

The quotation throiss light on the condition of the people and 
their agncuUural resources The landlords usually supplied money 
against mainly the future specified crops and on the insistence of 
bonded labour, etc Dr Hunter’s Statistical Account of Champaran 
mentions that “ tlie people of Champaran as a rule are badly off 
The whole agricultural population is in. debt to the mahajan or 
moneylender, vs ho has advanced money or gram on the securit) of 
next crop ” 

In the rural economy, the village mahajans have always played 
an important role They have been the first and someivhere also the 
last resource The rate of interest has differed from time to time 
very nearly between 10 per cent arid 50 per cent Regarding the 
■provision of credit and the rate of interest W W Hunter in his 
Statistical Account of Champaran, published in 1876, mentions that 
“it IS supposed that tlie balance ^of trade is in favour of Champaran 
and that com is being accumulated m the distnct. The profits of 
trade are almost entirely used as capital in money lending Estates 
are rarely bought or sold, as almost the whole district is the property 
of three great landoivners In small transactions, when an article 
IS pai\ned, 12 per cent is taken In large transactions, where 
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property is mortgaged, from 9 to 12 per cent But in gram advances 
uliere the security is tlie nc\t crop, the rate charged is 50 per cent 
There arc several considerable banking establishments in the district, 
principally branch firms from Patna and Miizaffarptir but loans are 
largely conducted by the village mahajam’\ The time allowed for 
the final consideration has also varied according to the local 
conditions 

Since the first quarter of the nineteenth century the planters 
have also played a significant role in the rural economy of the district 
They used to advance money against the cultivation of indigo on 
a certain proportion of land later compulsorily ft\ccl at three 
twentieth part of their land holdings Sometimes they assisted in 
the general demands also Every Kothmala Saheb used to give 
money as loan and this was one of the methods to get hold of conso 
belated blocks of land Advances against verbal promises to give 
future indigo produce were also given although this system did not 
last long and the contracts as such were always made in black and 
i\hite 

Besides the credit facilities discussed, the State usinlly came to 
assist the peasants in times of need by giving tnccavi loan or land 
improvement loans or the agricultiirLsts loins, etc Rather after tlie 
Muslim advent in India, it gradually came to be a State policy to 
help the tenints fimncially 

General Credit Facilities Available in the District 

The general credit facilities available for financing agriculture 
and other miscellaneous needs of the district at present (1959) can 
be classed under the follow mg heads 

(i) Individual Capitalists 

(ii) Indigenous Bankers. 

(ill) State Bank of India 
(iv) Joint Stock Banks, 

(u) Co-operative Societies and Banks, 

(vi) Government Aids and Loans 

The moneylenders of the district may be classified into rural 
and urban, professional and non professional, itinerants and others 
The distinction between rural and urban moneylender is based 
purely on their areas of operation The difference between a profes 
sional and non professional moneylender is very important The 
first primarily combines Ins business with other trade, whereas the 
latter who are landowners, well to-do agriculturists, pensioners and 
widows, lend money on a good security to those who are fairly well 
known to them The itinerant radney-Ienders are the Pathans and 
Kabulis 

It is very difficult to give any reliable statistics of the number 
and volume of business of the moneylenders However, the Bihar 
and Orissa Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee (1929 30) found 
the number of urban money-lenders paying income tax to be 90 and 
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that o£ rural moneylenders 190 m this district These -were tentauve 
figures The number of registered moneylenders in 1952 and 1953 
•were 420 and 1,501, respectively, by the end of the year, as mentioned 
in the Statistical Handbook, 1955 


The Indigenous Bankers 

It IS diilicult to distinguish betiveen indigenous bankers and 
moneylenders because m many cases they are one and the same 
person The Bihar and Orissa Banking Inquiry Committee (1929 30) 
lays doivn that indigenous banker in addition to lending money uses 
tlie machinery of credit to raise money by accepting deposits or 
drawing and discounting htindts in the money market and are 
popularly knotsn as shroffs and their number is not above 15 Many 
of these are Manvans and mostly live m Bettiah and Motihan and 
engage themselves in the trading in grams or cloth or both The 
rate of interest charged by the indigenous bankers ranges betiseen 
C to 9 per cent and rarely goes beyond 8 to 12 per cent per annum, 
whereas the moneylender commonly charges 8 to 12 per cent per 
annum This difference crops up mainly due to somewhat lesser 
security of payment to the money lenders than that of tlie bankers 
or shroffs inasmuch as die money lenders do not encircle their loans 
with strict legal encumbrances and thereby command lesser fear 
among the debtors for balances due 

A shroff finances hts business tvith his savings and if occasions 
demand, he borroivs from the Commercial Banks and Co-operative 
Banks The indigenous bankers receite deposits from the public 
either on current account or for fixed terms and pay interest on them 
at rates t’arying between 3 and 9 per cent per annum Tlie rate at 
uhich kundis (trade bills and agricultural papers) arc discounted 
b) them vanes from 4 to 14 per cent per annum. It is estimated 
that by the ^ear 1952 53 capital i\orth some tuo lakhs of rupees 
were invested m this business 


jTAe factories and cAe merefianCs —T{\c factones speciaffy the 
sugar factories of the district gi\e advances for sugarcane to tlie 
growers Such ad\ances are knoun as Dadam Generally the 
groivers of the resened areas get Dadam directly from the factones 
or indirectly tlirough the CanegroMCis Co-operative Societies 
Similarly, merchants also extend advances to the farmers for crops 
and to tile manufacturers for tlieir goods Tliese advances fonn a 
substantial part of the total finance of tlie district It is not possible 
to know the average amount annually advanced by the sugar factories 


Indebtedness, ritral and urban and the extent to which 
usury « prevalent 

The agricultunst, ahra)-s a man of small means os absolutely 
dependent on market prices, determined by Forces he cannot control 
His rMiiiremeiits for cash arc for yanous piiiposes. e.g, for purcliase 
of seed and livestock and payanent of land revenue, etc 


36 Rev 
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It is difficult to ascertain the extent of indebtedness of the district' 
but some idea may be had from the statements below 

STATEMENT I. 

Statement showwg the number of licenses registered for the first 
time during the year, 7iutnber of licenses at the end of the year 
and amount of loan advanced under the Bihar Money-lenders 
Act during the year. 


^oar. 

No. of hcensoa 
rogisterod for tho 
Cist timo 
during the year. 

No. of licenses in 
force at tho end 
of tho year. 

Amount of loan advanced. 

Total. 

With socority. 

Without Bocuricy. 


Itund. Urban. 

Borah 

Urban. 

In urban 
areas. 

In rural 
nrcaa. 

In urban 
areas. 

In rural 
areas. 


1 

2 3 

4 

C 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

19 COy, 
>0 G1 . . 
31<62 .. 
32-S3 

. Both heads 232 
. Ditto ,« 344 

. Ditto .. 229 

. OS . . 202 

420 


1.30.01,100 

1.97,09.132 

1.80.30.803 

52.80.013 

74^83.450 

2,27.228 

1.18.112 

"D,932 

1,04.480 

. . 1.32.88,33 

1,98,27,24 
1,87.10.72 
1,23,280 1,30,03,83 


STATEMENT H. 

Statement showing the amount advanced under Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883, and Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884. 


Land Improvement Agriculturists 
Loans Act. 1883 Loans Act, 1884 
(in rupees). (in rupees). 

1947-48 

700 


2,85,062 

1950-51 

2,62,010 


6.60,790 

1953-54 

5,36.558 


84.72.919 


STATEMENT III. 



Mortgage Loam and Simple Loans (figures m 

rupees) for the district 


of Champaran. 



1944 



96,63.594 

1945 



93.74,379 

1946 



1.01,97,413 

1947 



1,41,32.054 

1948 



92,87,700 

1949 



1,14,49,402 

1950 



1,80.19.062 

1951 



2.17.27.391 

1952 



1,26,96,728 

1955 



1,20.72,152 

1954 


. > 

1,24/30,779 

1955 . . 



77,89,578 

1956 



99,83,259 
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(i) Tne reason: for sudden rise in the loan figure in 1951 in 
Statement III is reported to be food crisis and scarcity. 

(it) The reason for the sudden drop in 1952 in the figures of 
loans against land is reported to be the fear of the people that the 
mortgaged land will be automatically redeemed after 15 years. 

{Hi) The further fall in 1955 is reported to be on account of— 

(a) fear of the fixation of ceiling on land made tlie moneyed 

class disinterested in land; 

(b) loans from Government at cheaper rates were at^ailable; 

(c) Gratuitous relief was being given on a considerable scale. 
(iv) The reason for tlie increase in 1956 appears to be due to 

the following reasons 

(a) the prices of foodgrains were high; 

(b) big landholders disposed of their land for fear of fixation 

of ceiling. 

STATEMENT IV. 


Statement shozving the number of miyati holdings having occupancy 
rights transferred by registered deeds of sale in the district. 



Eatife. 


Port area transferred. 

Year. 

No. Area tronfferred 
{io acres). 

money 
(in rupees). 

Consideration money 
(tn rupees). 



1050 . . 

1.430 

4.202.80 

23.35.070 

1.32.30,141 

lost .. 

1,133 

1,802.77 

11,85.026 

1,33,54,004 

1033 . . 

1,104 

1,590.90 

13,45,804 

1,65,43,917 

1054 .. 

1,039 

1,626.33 

5,80,104 

1,44,01,640 

1035 .. 

548 

0SQ.34 

3,72,109 

1.48.04,054 


Regarding the extent of indebtedness, the qtiotations below 
throw some light. 

One hundred and seventy^ixth paragraph of the Survey and 
Settlement Report, 1913—1919, mentions regarding the transfer of 
occupanc)’ rights, “that there have been 31,125 sales comprising 
40,733 acres, the amount paid being Rs. 32,38,466 and the average 
rate Rs, 79-8-0 per acre. The area sold is 2 per cent of the acre held 
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by raiyats ivith occupancy rights, 
distributed as below 

To landlords . s 
To la\\ryers 
To money-lenders 
To raiyats 


The transferees are 


Per cent. 
1.3 
1.5 
46.2 
51 


" The last settlement statistics were not quite complete and the 
value of comparison is tlierefore reduced, but the followng figures 
are of interest 



dumber of 
sales. 

.Area sold. 

Prices 

paid. 

Rates per 
acre. 


1 

5 

3 

4 

5 



Acre. 

Re. 

Rs. a. p. 

Last settlement 

4.30S 

10,503 

3,59,270 

34 0 0 

Present Settlement . . 

31,123 

40.733 

32,38,450 

70 8 0 


"There have been usufructuary mortgages covering 1,04,552 
acres, the amount advanced being Rs. 85,75,054 and the average rate 
per acre Rs. 80. The important figures at both the settlements are 
compared in the statement belo^v , 



Aron 

mortgaged. 

Amount 

advanced. 

Rate per 
acre. 



Acre. 

Rfl. 

Rs. a. p- 

Last Settlement 

25,235 

10,79.712 

42 12 7 

Present Settlement . . 

1,04,552 

83.75,054 

80 0 0 


“ The mortgages are distributed as follotvs 

Per cent. 


Landlords . . . . . . , . 8 

Latvyers and those in service . . . . 2 

Money-lenders . , . . . . 58 

Jlaiyats . . . . . . . . 32 

“ Taking the complete figures for sales and so much of the 
mortgage figures as related to raiyats, tve find that in 10 years 
1,21,978 acres or 8 per cent of the area held by raiyats have been 
transferred. 
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“The chief conclusions that follow from the transfer figures 
are 

(i) that transfers are four times as prevalent as 20 years ago; 

{it) the market value of land has gone up by nearly 100 per 
cent; 

(in') that mortgages fetch more than sales; 

(jv) that a very large proportion of land goes to money- 
lenders 

In the 1898 figures 40 per cent of all transfers ^v'ere made to 
money-lenders. In the new statements 46 per cent of the number 
of sales and 58 per cent of the area mortgaged have gone to that 
class.” 

The quotation points to certain other characteristics of the whole 
system of lending and borrowing in this district, specially when these 
figures are set against the three statements from the Statistical 
Hand-book quoted before 

The following features are suggested 

(i) that loans advanced by money-lenders at least cover near 
about half tlie total loans advanced in tlie district; 

(») that transfer of occupanc)' rights, mostly culminates into 
the settlement pf debts; 

{Hi) that the indebtedness of the district has been increasing, 
transfers in the period 1913—1919 being four times as 
prevalent as 20 years ago; 

{tv) the loans taken are mostly unproductive and later have 
to be paid from the original capital or other assets, of 
land or buildings or through bonded labour and so on. 
The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee (1929-30) mentions that 18 per cent of the 
total amount borrowed are for paying off old debts; 
{v) that the incentive to endeavour for increased output has 
been marred either through the loss of market or 
through the fitilure to compete uith the foreign goods. 

As to the actual extent of indebtedness in the year 1950-51 
Rs. 1,98,27,244 or approximately 2 crores t\ere the total amount of 
loans advanced under the Moncy-lendm Act, either tvith securitv 
or witliout security. This may be taken to be at least half the 
amount of total of all t^pcs of loans. .'loreover. as is seen thronr^ 
the figures of other yean in die tabl^ that this amount of loan 
%vith some increase or decrease, ft may be said srith a certain 
of definiteness that on average the of the whole 

at present (1959) has been somcKhere bswetn to ^ 
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1950 51 thejotal of the loan m the year 

and suggests die 5.58,32 M 

nhere ?bout 6 crores If ''''' 

district wi”tS"bms"'o7 indebtedness of the 

Inquiry Committee Report (19moT'and°r,"“^i P™""™’ ^“'-“3 
of Bihar to thp npnrre .1 r a reply of the Go\emmeni 

i^mar to the Bengal Tamine Enquiry Commission (1944-45) 

at Rs 148 crores Government roughly estimated it 

to be Rs burden per agnciiltunst 

comes to Rs 'lO 3 crores Champaran distnet 

tvill considerably <rn nn t» "** * urban indebtedness ie figure 

^hotuug'sts ^quS liqJllS'""'^ 

ilolo 0 / lenders and finoncers. old and renowned 

T h j “"d >“eMy prominent figures 

yet permeated ^the banking organisation has not 

?om£™.”‘taiu ?n”ag^eu'i't?ril*’Sce'"'’' ''' 

bigger landlords iiho ""ance nns confined more to 

co^perame motemen/has coter^®'*’ ' '"^’’l-'^'ablc sccunties The 
has restrained us T^s^m oMoa^f S™™'' The Sm.e 

Since the time rve hmTrecornil Zw 

-up^ng a pivotal position in the stZcti^l o"?°tZSL“ 

promulgation Z°"crta?nZ«s '’hU*’^Us'’'™'‘^''T 

lenders Act, etc which tnpd to”h Usurious Loans Act. Money 

the debtors as a’ whole assuage the miserable situation of 

in 1938 to pTOte™t^the°femtK Moneylenders Act 

mahajarts By this Act the mon^T' clutches of the village 
Jnmself and oUZ a hceme Z 

also required to maintain rper,,!,^ carrying on his business He is 
debtor penodicallv a <!iDn account books and to furnish each 

loanT.^Sc°^Z"s^:m„Tt^e“oSdmrZ“'* “r^“P=« 1 “<5 

interest and thp aTTt/.»,.»v»® e “tanamg amount of pnnapal and 
The usual penalty for faikre' ZjSZ™' fro™ »hc debtor 

and even of thp rncte * r accounts is the loss of interest 

of ficZTous Z.ou“t „°UcS S't?e The entry 

uuui excess Ot Uie actual amount of Joan has been 
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declared to be punishable offence The Act has fixed the rate of 
interest as follows — 



Secured loan 

Unsecured loan 

Single interest 

9 per cent per annum 

12 per cent per annum 

Compound interest 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 


The rates of interest on different types of loans have now been 
legally fixed at a reasonable level The money lenders have to 
maintain a systematic account of the debts given and the accounts 
thereof 

State Bank, Joint Stock Banks and Other Loan and 
Investment Companies 

So far as the development of modem banking is concerned, the 
district lags far behind the others in the State The Joint Stock 
Banks and limited companies are few and far between The State 
Bank of India, Central Bank of India and the Bank of Bihar operate 
in the district through their branches 

The State Bank of India, accepted also as ilie Banker of Govern* 
ment, has got two full fledged branches in the distnct, one at 
Motihari and tlie other at Bettiah It has also a Pay-office at Raxaul 
Though the chief business of the Bank is Government work every 
effort IS being made to explore the opportunities for expansion of 
local trade and commerce 

The Bank of Bihar ivith its head office at Patna has got a branch 
office at Motihan On the 31st December, 1952, the rcsene fund 
of the Bank amounted to Rs 15,17,290 and its paid up capital was 
Rs 35,07,225 And in the year 1957 (by 15th November 1957) its 
total deposits were Rs 32 00 000 and total advances Rs 4 00,000 
The advances made by the Bank were chiefly against sugar, cotton 
piece goods, foodgrains, etc 

The Central Bank of India, Ltd has two branch offices in the 
distnct, one at Motihan and the other at Bettnh It has also a Pay- 
office at Raxiiil The reserve fund and other resen es of the Bank 
amounted to Rs 3,98,30 808 on 30ih June 1951 Total deposits of 
the Bank were Rs 5,12 000 as on I5th November 1957 and the total 
advances Rs 23,15 000 as on 23rd Nov’ember 1957 The advances 


made by the bank were as follows — 

Rs 

(0 Against foodgrains and oils, etc 24,000 

(li) Turmeric . 14,000 

(hi) Kirana goods 5,000 

(iv) Cotton piece goods . 1,35,000 

(v) Sugar 13,80,000 

(vi) oSier composite advances 70,000 
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BoUl the Banks, i e , the Bank of Bihar, Ltd , and the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd , are scheduled banks The liabilities of these 
joint stock banks are their capital, reserve and deposits The ratio of 
cash to deposits of the Bank of Bihar, Ltd, v\as 36 per cent on 
Hist December, 1952 The assets of the two banks consist of 
(i) cash (ti) bills discounted, (iii) Government and other securities, 
(II/) loans and advances to individuals firms and the money market 
and (v) fixed properties like building 

The usual business of the two banks consists of (<i) receiving 
deposits of all kinds, (5) discounting internal bills and liundis, 
advancing loans against approved stocks and shares They also 
allow limited overdrafts to approved customers for short period 
(c) transmitting funds from one place to another on behalf of 
customers through bank drafts and letters of credit (d) purchasing 
and selling of shares for clients on a commission basis (el keeping 
documents and jewellery m safe custody 

In fact they finance the internal trade but they have very little 
to do with the marketing of agncuUural products They sometimes 
give loans to big cultivators against the security of crops The 
advances made in 1957 suggest the following — 

(0 A bank of so high a standing and resources like that of 
the Central Bank of India, Ltd, whose capital 
amounted to Rs 3,98 30,808 on 30th June 1951, made 
total advances of only Rs 23,15,000 m the district 
(li) Only sugar and the cotton piece goods items shovv^ an 
advance of money covering some lakhs otherwise all 
the rest show quite below even half a lakh rather even 
below quarter of a lakh The foodgnins take only 
Rs 24,000, turmeric Rs 14 000 and hrana goods 
Rs 5 000 This indicates that the sugar industry is the 
only major sector which is benefited by the banking 
system, taking Rs 13,80,000 This is followed by the 
cotton piece goods items which take Rs 1 35 000 but 
inasmuch as the advances on this head are quite 
scattered because of so many petty establishment for the 
sale of cotton piece goods, the amount cannot be said 
to be significant 

(ill) The foodgrain item taking only Rs 24 000 and the 
turmeric, Rs 14 000 explain tire importance and 
' consumption of turmeric, by the people and somewhat 

a canalised trade m this commodity 

Co operative Credit Societies and Banks 

On the 25th March, 1904, the first Co-operative Societies Act 
was enacted and immediately after this the then Manager of the 
Bettiah Estate, late Mr G E Rutherford, as an honorary organiser 
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Between 1948 and 1952, the banks took up the trading activities 
m the business of controlled commodities (i e , sugar, salt, kerosene 
oil, cloth, etc) This business meant a great fillip and a considerable 
number of co-operative societies were organised during this period 
to take up the business In 1952, tlie Government wiUidrew the 
control over cloth and as a Tesult the outstanding stock of cloth in 
both the Banks and Societies became a problem for being disposed 
of and actually the Banks had to sustain, a loss in the sale of cloth 
in the open market However, through financial assistance m 
the shape of subsidy, rebate and purchase of shares, etc , the co 
operative movement in the district has been able to assist the public 
to some extent By the end of June, 1957, tlie Sadar and Bettiah 
subdivisions had the following types of co-operative societies scattered 
all over the district — 


Motthan Subdivision 

1 Multi purpose Co operative Societies 

2 Credit Co-operative Societies 

3 Fishermen s Cooperative Societies 

4 Weavers Co-operative Societies 

5 Co-operative Stores 

6 Central Non credit Society 

7 Vishwakarma Industrial Co-operative Society 


No 

307 

22 

3 

16 

14 

1 

1 
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Bettiah Subdivision 


1 Multipurpose Co-operative Societies 155 

2 Credit Co-operative Societies 15 

3 Fishermens Co-operative Societies 2 

4 Weavers' Co-operative Society 1 

5 Co-operative Stores 10 

6 Hanjan Co-operative Societies S 

7 Vishwakarma Industrial Co-operative Society I 

8 Amla Co-operative Society I 

9 Oilmen's Co-operative Societies 6 

10 Vikash Mandal 4 

1 1 Canegrowers Cooperative Societies 267 

12 L S Multipurpose Cooperative Society I 


466 


The different types of activities of the cooperative societies as 
discussed above and number of them given in the table do show 
the growing consciousness of the people toirards the co-operative 
movement but as regards the provision of finance through this 
channel to the economy of the distnct, the picture does not look so 
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fascinating as it ought to be The movement seems to be struggling 
for continuation and healthy growth However, efforts are already 
being made to expand its scope and activities 

General and Life Insurance, 

Previous to the nationalisation of the insurance business, a large 
number of insurance companies had their agents and representatues 
all over the district but none of them had set up any branch office 
But now all have merged into the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India 

The most prevalent forms of insurance business are under the 
following heads (a) Life, (b) Fire and (c) Motor Car Insurance. 
Generally the sugar factories have got their buildings insured under 
fire insurance scheme Like other districts, here also agricultural and 
crop insurance have not begun as yet 

There was no branch of the Life Insurance Corporation in the 
district It was being controlled by the branch office at Darbhanga, 
with field officers and agents spread over the entire district of 
Champaran One Assistant Branch Manager (Development) has 
been, however, posted here recently (1958) and one sub-office under 
his charge is being opened very shortly There are ten field officers 
(salaried) and a little over 200 agents working in the district out 
of which 75 are active Till the year 1958, 985 policies Inve been 
accepted and are in force with a sum of Rs 43,15,000 assured 
State Assistance to Industrial Development 
So far as die State assistance to industries is concerned, not much 
headway has been made, though a few industrial loins to Hanjans 
have been made and some particular factones of sugar and button 
have been given aid This has also been dealt with m the 
“ Industnes Department ' of the chapter “ Other Departments ”, and 
the following list which shows the amount of assistance given to 
different private undertakings in this distnct m the First and the 
Second Five Year Plans, all tlie more clarifies the position — 

Wtthtn the Ftrst Plan— 

Rs 10,624 as a loan for the development of Agricultural 
Implements minufactunng units 
Rs 14,000 as a loan for the development of Gwr Industry 
Rs 3,000 as a loan for the development of Local Press 
Rs 4,000 as a loan for the development of other industnes 
After the Ftrst Plan till 195S— 

Rs 2,54,423 for tlie Model Tannery at Bettiah, a State 
Government undertaking 

Rs I0,82G (dunng 1958-59) for manufactunng and training 
units of leather goods 

Rs 2,053 (during 1958 59) as contingent expenses for the 
handicrafts scheme 
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A sum of Rs 62,947 has been sanctioned by the District Magis 
trate of Champaran under the Bihar State Aid to Industries Act, 
1956, for starting and deselopment of small scale and cottage 
industries The Subdisisional Officer, Sadar, has granted loan 
amounting to Rs 24,196 under the same head during the )ear 
1958 59 

Trade and Commerce 
Cowries of Trade 

The position of Champaran on the map of Bihar has a particular 
significance for trade and commerce The district is connected at 
tivo points tMth Nepal by railway The raiU».*ay line running due 
north from Sugauli terminates at Raxaul on the border of Nepal, 
from uhere Birganj the second biggest toivn of Nepal and an 
important trading centre, is onl) a mile off This raihsay line 
affords facilities for transport of rice, timber and other commodities 
to the territory of the Indian Union and cotton piece goods, spices 
and other manufactured goods from India to Nepal The railuaj 
line of North Eastern Railway affords a connection with the Nepal 
Light Railway 

The other section of North Eastern Railway line running from 
Mchsi to BhiUina Thon also touches Nepal near the latter place and 
affords facilities for transport of commodities Besides, there are 
se\eral road routes connecting the district iMth Nepal Champanii 
district has a considerable mileage on the Nepal frontier The 
boundary is marked by masomy pillars and often runs througli 
jungle The points of contact are not under an> effectiie check and 
a considerable trade is reported to be done both wa)-5 b) head load 
and light bullock-carts 

The district is well connected w'ltli the districts of Darblianga 
and M^uzaffarpur bi^ both rail and road Charaparm is also 
connectetl with Saran and Gorakhpur by road The preiious railwa) 
connection of Champaran with Gorakhpur has been suspended since 
the collapse of the railwa) bndge at Chhatauni Ghat in 1924 The 
proposal to restore the bridge has not yet been implemented 

The distnct is intersected by seieral men but for trade 
purpioses none, except Gandak, is useful The ri\er-bome irafTic 
through Gandak also is not sery considerable The district is 
predominantly agricultural and has a more pronounced interml 
irade The commodities entering in the internal trade include 
foodgrains, salt, spices, tea, cotton, woollen and silken piece goods 
coal, kerosene oil. petrol, cosmetics and other luxury goods, cycles 
radio recening sets, crockeries, suit cases iron and steel, etc The 
commodities that enter into the external trade include foodgrains 
pulses, turmcnc, saltpetre, khan salt, oilseeds, sugar, molasses, jutc, 
timber, railway sleeper, ballast, stone chips, button, leather boxes, 
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scrap non, etc The statement below indicates the chieE places and 
areas from where important commodities are imported and also the 
destinations of export trade — 


Names of commodities 

From where imported 

Cotton piece goods 

. Ahmedabad, Wadibunder, Nav- 
san, Indore, etc 

Coal 

Jliaria Coalfield Area 

Salt 

Sambhar I-ake Lavanpur, Basin 
Road Bhandup, Mithapur, etc 

Iron and steel 

. . Calcutta 

Grams and pulses 

From Uttar Pradesh 

Kerosene oil 

Budge Budge, Tinsukn, etc 

Petrol 

Ditto 

Names of commodities 

Destination of export 

Khan silt 

Dacca, Chittagong, Pumea and 
Calcutta 

Saltpetre 

Coal and Iron mine Areas 

Jult 

Calcutta and suburbs 

Oilseeds 

Ditto 

Timber 

Ditto 

Sugar 

Various destinations m India and 
neighbouring countries 

Molasses 

Assam and Pumea distncts in 
Bihar 

Toodgrams 

Within Bihar 

Pulses 

Ditto 

Railway sleepers 

North Western, Central and 

Eastern Raihvays 

Balhst 

■Within Bihar 

Stone chif» 

Ditto 

Hides 

. Mostly to MuzafFarpur from 
where it enters into the world 
market 

Turmeric 

Mostly to Uttar Pradesh 

Scrip iron * 

South Bihar and Calcutta Area 

Bones 

Calcutta 


So far as the quantity of goods imported into and exported outside 
the district by rail is concerned, the abo^e table cm be of some 
help At least half the quantity of goods imported and exported by 
lail enters into tlie market b) other means of transport, that is trucks, 
bulIock<arts, etc 

It IS difiiailt to asses? either the extemil or internal solunic of 
trade, mucli less the saliie, in the district rsith any certaint) as no 
reliable figures are a\ailable for the purpose It is unfortunate iliat 
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financial institutions like oi^ganised banks are uncommunicative on 
this account Nevertheless, from other data we can arrive at some 
broad conclusions 

So far as agricultural commodities are concerned, it is mentioned 
by the Agncultural Statistics Department that in 1956 57 the total 
output of major foodgrains, pulses and jute was 72,62,804 maunds, 
4,76,210 maunds and 2,30,294 maunds (including sanat), respectively 
It IS estimated that of the total quantity of foodgrains and pulses 
produced about 30 per cent enters into the market, either internal 
or external The entire quantity of jute produced in the district 
enters into the market, barring aside a negligible quantity the 
producer keeps for his domestic use Apart from these, Champaran 
is also important for the cultivation of turmeric It is estimated that 
about two lakh maunds of turmeric is annually produced here and 
about 90 per cent of the total produce finds place m the market In 
1956 57, the total quantity of sugarcane produced m the distnct was 
4,69,00,540 maunds All the cane produced is sold, either to big 
factories or to small gur producers The giir produced is also thrown 
into the local market eventually 

There are nine sugar mills in the district These sugar mills 
m 1950 57 altogether produced 28 56,336 maunds of sugar and 
12 76,357 maunds of molasses Only a small fraction of the total 
quantity of these two products finds place in the local markets and 
the rest is either exported outside or kept in stock against future 
lifting 

The output of saltpetre is estimated to be about 20,000 maunds 
annually and the entire quantity goes into the market 

So far hides and bones are concerned, it is reported that a 
turnover of about Rs 2,00,000 is annually done 

The major quantity of timber comes from the Government 
forests of the district An idea of trade in timber can be had from 
the fact that in 1956 57 a sum of Rs 4.47,831 was derived by the 
North Bihar Forest Division, Bettiah, from the sale of timber This 
amount includes the timber sold to contractors by auction, the 
quantity utilised by the Forest Department and sold from the depart- 
mental depots as fire wood or for other purposes Besides timber, the 
Forest Department sells every year other minor fof-est produce like 
sabe grass, catechu, herbs, etc These products account for a very 
«mall amount of revenue In 1956 57 the revenue derived from caber 
forest products v\as Rs 49,126 

So far oiher commodities bkc cotton piece goods, coal, sail, iron 
and steel, etc, are concerned, not much could be said with .any 
certainty , 

Tlie receipts of sales tax may also be a pointer to the volume and 
value of internal trade The rate of sa!« tax is one pice per rupee of 
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It may be mentioned here that the census figures in this connec- 
tion appear to have been under-estimated. There ^vould not be 
much of spontaneity to return one as in trade and commerce because 
of the allergy against being made a payee of sales tax or income-tax. 

Trade Centres. 

Regulated Markets. 

There are no regulated markets in the district worthy of the 
name. In a limited sense we may say that the market of sugarcane 
has been regulated under the Bihar Sugar Factories Act, 1937, and 
the Rules framed thereunder in 19.38. Since the passing of this Act 
and Rules thereunder, the price of cane is fixed from year to year 
and the canegrowers are assured of payment of the price of sugarcane 
within the period specified in the Act on account of the establishment 
of a number of Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societies and Unions under 
the Act. A fuller account of the effects and provisions of this Act 
will be found in the Chapter ‘ Industries 

Centres of ivholesale business and mandis. 

There are mainly four commodities of importance, namely 
cloth, grains, jute and turmeric, in which some t\'holesale business is 
done in the district, the first two being of greater importance. As 
the totvn of M.uzaffarpur in the neighbouring district of the same name 
has many large wholesale merchants in cloth, many retail-sellers of 
Champaran have direct contact with them. Hotvever, the petty and 
less resourceful dealers of the district have their dealings with the local 
wholesale merchants. So far grains arc concerned, much of the paddy 
produce is procured by the rice mills of tlie district. The northern 
part of the district is the chief paddy producing area and many rice 
mills are situated in that portion. 

The chief centres of wholesale business in the district arc 
W»7ipwT, ShV.\7i, Tmi 

Chainpatia. Wholesale trading in cloth is done at Motihari, Betliah 
and Raxaul. Bettiah has been the chief marketing centre in the 
district since long on .account of being the seat of the ex-Bettiah Raj. 

It continues to be headquarters of a subdivision. Motihari has 
acquired importance by virtue of being the headquarters of the 
district. Raxaul is situated at the Indo-Ncpal border and is connected 
with tlic interior of Nepal by a Light Railway of that country and 
also with the interior of Champaran and the rest of Bihar by two 
metre gauge lines of the North-Eastern Railway. Besides, a good 
road connecting Raxaul with Katlimnndu in Nepal has been built. 

Wholesale trading in grains is carried on at each of the wholesale 
trading centres of the district, but the most important of them are 
Adapur and Bagaha. Adapiir is situated in the northern portion of 
the district in a very fertile tract of land. Normally famines do not 
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touch this area In the great famine of 1897 it did not suffer any 
loss Adapur is on the raihvay line running from Kundu'a Chainpur 
to Bagaha and has several road connections sMth the interior of the 
distnct It has three big nee mills Bagaha is also situated in a 
fertile tract of land in the north western portion of the distnct It 
IS the terminus station of the raihvay line running from Kundua- 
Chainpur to Bagaha Earlier this line was connected with tlie 
Gorakhpur distnct of Uttar Pradesh Even now much of the traffic 
in grams and timber pass betiveen die tivo districts, although the 
nver Gandak impedes the smooth flow to come extent During cane- 
crushing season a pontoon bndge is fixed up on Gandak at site 
of the old broken raihray bndge The place is connected by road 
ivith the far south-eastern and northern tracts of the distnct 

Almost all the ivholesale trading centres in the distnct have 
developed a gram mandi A description of some of the important 
nuinrfis is given below 

Moliha^i gram mandi— This mandt is situated in the heart of 
Motihan Bazar which is at a distance of about one and a half miles 
from the Motihan Collectorate and about two miles from Motihan 
Raihray Station This mandi is the property of the local munici- 
pality and IS leased to contractors The area of the monrfi is about 
12 btghas People of the locality intending to enter into sale or 
purchase of gnms assemble here 

The contractor of the mandi charges rupee one per truck load, 
annas eight per tyre cart load and annas four per cart load of the 
gram brought at tlie inaudt This amount is paid by the seller 
There are several other charges which a gram merchant is required 
to bear There arc weighing charge dharmada and goshala charges 
The rate of weighment charge is half an anna per bag when the 
person weighing the commodity is not required to put the commodity 
on the balance and again to put the same off the balance If he is 
required to do so, he is paid at the rate of one anna per bag The 
weighment charge is paid by the seller and purchaser both The 
charge for dharmada and goshala both together is one anna per 
hundred of the turnover and is paid by die seller 

The vseighmg charge is actually the vrages of the person who 
vseighs grams, wliereas dharmada and goshala are meant for charit- 
able purposes, the former being used for religious chanties such as 
giving alms to be^ars, constructing dharmshalas (inns), etc , and 
the latter for giving aid to institutions where old kme and oxen are 
given shelter There is no oiganisation to administer the amount 
so collected for dharmada and goshala which is to be found m some 
otlier districts of the State This leaves die merchants concerned 
unfettered to dispose of the fund according to his owu will 

Bettiah giatn mandi —Unlike Motihan gram mandt this maudi 
IS not the property of the local municipaht) It was formerly the 
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property of the exBettiah Raj and has no^v \ested in the State 
The practice of leasing out the mandi to contractor is also in \ogiie 
here The area of the mandt is about 6 to 7 acres The contractor’s 
charge at this mandt is the same as that at Motihari mandt 

The weighment charge at this mandt is six naye patse per bag 
and IS paid by the purchasers Dharmada and goshala charges at 
this mandt is also the same as that of Motihan mandt but the amount 
IS paid by the purchaser and seller both 

It IS reported that the turnover of grains in money equnalent 
at this mandi is about Rs 20,000 per day 

Raxatd gram mandi —This mandt is Situated at Raxaiil This 
has an average annual arrival of 70,000 maunds of paddy and 60 000 
maunds of nee from the nearby villages The rates of market 
charges are wheighment 0 12 nP per bag dharmada 0 25 nP per 
Rs 100 and dhalat 0 74 per Rs 100 

Adapur grain mandi— Adapur gram mandt is situated in the 
thana headquarters bearing die same name The average annual 
arrival of paddy at the mandt is 2 58 000 maunds and that of nee 
1,50 000 maunds from the nearby villages Weighment charge at 
the mandt is 0 05 nP per bag and dharmada charge 0 06 nP per 
Rs 100 Dhalat charge is not in vogue there 

Stkta gram mandt— The mandt is situated at the thana head 
quarters bearing the same name and has an average annual arrival 
of 3,20 000 maunds of paddy and 2,00 000 maunds of nee from the 
nearby villages Weighment charge at the mandt is 0 08 nP per bag 
and dharmada charge is 0 01 nP per maund There is no dhalat 
charge in vogue there 

NarkaitagtxfCf gram xnanefr— The mandt is situatea’ ac cAtut 
quarters bearing the same name Average annual arrival of paddy 
IS 1,50,000 maunds and that of nee 60 000 maunds at the mandt from 
the local villages Market charges are weighment and handling 
0 12 nP per bag, dharmada 0 09 nP per Rs 100 and dhalat 2i per 
cent 

Ghorasahan gram mandi— This is also situated at the thana 
headquarters of the same name The average anbual arrival of) 
padd> IS 1,00,000 maunds and that of nee 65,000 maunds from 
nearby villages Market chaises aye weighment 0 06 nP per bag, 
dharmada 0 02 nP per Rs 100 and dhalat 4 seer per maund 

Champatta grain mandi — Champatia mandt is also situated at 
the thana headquarters of the same name The average annual 
amval of paddy is 1,55 000 maunds and th*!! of nee 90,000 maunds 
from nearby vallagcs Market charges are weighment and handling 
0 09 nP per bag, dharmada 0 15 nP per Rs 100 and dhalat nil 



Apart from these there arc several other small mandis like Thori, 
Bagaha, etc Barring the municipal mandts all other mandis are 
settled annually by bid by the local Government official, viz , Anchal 
Adhtkan 

At all these mandis mostly locally produced and sometimes 
Nepal imported grains like paddy, nee, gram, khesart, tisi, aihar, 
wheat, etc , are sold, the first two being most predominant 

Many of the mandis are m the bordering area of Nepal and 
Champaran and there is a considerable interchange of trade in grams 
with Nepal The records of old correspondence in English kept m 
Champaran Record Room show that a considerable volume of trade 
with Nepal was also noticed by the early British administrators 
There used to be at one time offices to record the solume of such 
trade The proximity of the gram centres to Nepal is a problem 
whene\er there is any acuteness m the supply of grams either m 
Nepal or m the Champaran district 

Retail Marketing Centres 

The mam retail marketing centres m the district are at Motihan, 
Bettiaii, Barachakia, Mehsi, Siigauli, Champatia, Narkatiaganj, 
Ramnagar (Hannagar), Raxaiil, and Bagaha At all these places 
retail shops of almost all the commodities locally consumed are 
found Even from the retail marketing point of new', Bettiah 
Motihan, Raxaul and Narkatiaganj are more important than other 
places, of which Bettiah is the most important and the largest m the 
district Retail shops of some of the articles like radio receiving 
sets, cycles, etc , are to be found only at these four places These 
places have also got branch or pay offices of some of the joint stock 
banks as well as of the State Bank of India 

It IS estimated that there arc altogether 3,900 shops and estab- 
lishments at all the abovementioncd places, of which about 1,000 
are at Motihan, about 1,600 at Bettiah, about 300 at Raxaul and 
all the ocher markets account for the rest, the number of shops 
varying between 100 to 200 at different places It is estimated that 
about one fourth of the number of shops found at the important 
marketing centres are scattered in the \illages 

Motihan is the only market place in the district where the 
provisions of Bihar Shops and Establishments Act, 1953, have been 
enforced from the 1st April, 1957 There is one Labour Officer m 
the district with his headquarters at Motihan who has to enforce the 
provisions of this Act Under the provisions of this Act every shop 
and establishment (exceptirtg medical and betel shop, cinema 
houses and hotels) are to remain closed for one day m a week 
Opening hours for shops are also r^ulated under the Act and the 
employees are given some protection as regards the payment of their 
salary or wages 
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The retail marketing centres in the district are tvell distnbuted 
They do not present as busy a sight as the markets in the heart of 
cities Bargaining is common As the mahajans tvho run the retail 
trade are usually their otvn bankers, the tvant of banks in the rural 
areas presents no problem 

Fairs and Melas and other Rural Markets 

The fairs and melas held in the district may be divided into 
two parts, VIZ, seasonal and permanent Seasonal fairs are those 
which are held in the particular season and the time of such fans 
IS determined by the lunar calendar, whereas permanent fairs are 
those which are held throughout the year once or twice a w-eek 
irrespective of the seasons and are locally known as hats Seasonal 
fairs are basically religious m character, whereas permanent fairs are 
commercial in its composition 

The seasonal fairs m the district are held at Arreraj, Kessan)’a, 
Rajpur, Bettiah, Govmdganj, Tnbeni, Sahodra (Thanihat), 
Madhuban, Jhakbija, Launya Nandan Garh and Champatia By 
far the most important among the seasonal fairs are held at Arreraj, 
Bettiah and Madhuban, the first being important on account of its 
frequency and the latter two on account of their duration period 

At Arreraj fairs are held on six occasions m the year, viz, 
Falgun) Trxodast, Basant Panchtmt, Sheoratrt, BatsaKht Tttodasx, 
Jestha Dnshara and Annul C/ioturdasi The congregation on the 
occasion of Falgun Krishna Trtodast is the largest and next comes 
Basant Panchimt On the former occasion the mela lasts for about 
a week and on the latter occasion the duration penod vanes between 
five to seven days On the other occasions the mela lasts generally 
for three to four days Arreraj has^ a famous Shiva temple and a 
legion of men, women and children’visit the temple on every mela 
occasion It is estimated that about 50 to 60 thousand people 
congregate here on such occasions The bulk of the mela visitors 
are basically niial m composition They also make purchases for 
domestic purposes at the mela The value of the transactions goes 
up to a few’ lakhs on each mela occasion 

At BettiaJi the fur is held on the Dashera Durga Puja and lasts 
for about fifteen days It attracts a vast number of people from 
the neighbounng villages at the time of mela It is estimated that 
their number does not fall much short of a lakh or so The most 
important feature of this mela is the organisation of a cattle fair 
where several thousand cattle are bought and sold The cattle fair 
also attracts sellers and purchasers from the neighbouring distncts 
of Muzaffarpiir and Saran as well as from Nepal The cattle brought 
for sale licre are generally of local breed and are poor in quality 
All kinds of commodities required in daily use are sold at this mela 
It IS the largest fair m the district and the value of goods transacted 
here ranges between forty to fifty lakhs 
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The mela at Madhuban is also held during Dmhera Dtirga 
Fuja and lasts for fiiteen days This mela is also tvell krioivn as a 
cattle fair However, it is comparatively less important m every 
respect than that of Bettiah mela It is estimated that about 40 to 
50 thousand people assemble here at the time of the mela The 
value of transactions is estimated to be 15 to 20 lakhs 

The other important fairs in the district are held at Rajpur, 
Govindganj and Sahodra each lasting for ten days The mela at 
Rajpur IS held on the occasion of Durga Pu]a, at Govindganj at 
the time of Kartika Purmma and at Sahodra at the time of 
Ramnavami Rajpur fair is important for being a cattle fair, 
Govindganj for being a fair on the bordering area of Saran and 
Champaran and Sahodra for being a mela of the Thanihat area 

The other seasonal fairs are of more or less equal importance, 
each lasting for about a week, excepting that held at Kessariya which 
lasts only for three to four days Afela at Tnbeni is held on tlie 
occasion of Magh Amawas, at Laimya Nandan Garh in Agrahan, 
at Champatia on the occasion of KaUik Purmma, at Jhakbija on the 
occasion of Chattra Navamt, and at Kessanya at the time of Ptuh 
Amawas The fair at Tnbeni is of some special importance on 
account of being in. the backward Tharuhat area 

Apart from these several other seasonal meins are also held 
in the district, but they arc of smaller importance and last for only 
a day or two 

The non seasonal or permanent meins with a slant for sale and 
purchase only are locally known as hats The number of such hats 
IS quite considerable in the district A hat is held once or twice 
a aveek Unlike seasonal fairs, these hats are entirely held for 
commercial purposes The size of hats vanes according to the area 
and population sened by them Generally 1,500 to 2,000 people 
from the neighboimng villages gather at these hats to purchase 
commodities for domestic use At these hats commodities like 
cloth, cereals, condiments vegetables, etc , are sold Itinerant 
merchants go there to sell commodities Some grain merchants also 
depute their men to purchase grains at these hats Many transac 
tions at these hats are earned out on barter system and it is common 
sight to find village folks exchanging grams for aegetables 
condiments, etc Siseetmeat and aerated water shops at these hati 
are also not uncommon 

Apart from hats and fairs there are sewral permanent bazars 
m the district Each and every village has a few shops which cater 
to the needs of village folks Generally at these shops commodities 
like salt, mustard oil, kerosene oil, ghee, condiments pulses, cereals 
etc , are sold Cloth shops are also to be found at every village of 
some importance *A village or a toivnship having several such 
shops of a comparatively bigger size are locally knoivn as bazars Much 
of the retail business m the distnet is earned through these bazars 
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An Anchaluise list of hats, bazars and melas as settled b) the 
Government m 1957 58 is given belotv — 


Names of Anchals 

No of hats and 
bazars settled 

No of melas 
settled 

I Bettiah 

36 

8 

2 Sikta 

11 

9 

3 Bagaha I 

11 

4 

4 Launya 

15 


5 Ramnagar 

2 

4 

6 Shikarpur 

21 

b 

7 Dhanaha 

10 

1 

8 Sidliawaa (Bagaha ll) 

9 

2 

9 Puner 

12 

1 

10 Motihari 

19 

2 

1 1 Adapiir 

22 

2 

12 Mehsi 

11 

1 

13 Chakia 

40 

5 

14 Turkaulia 

15 

2 

15 Dhaka 

10 

1 

16 Chiraiya 

3 

2 

17 Patahi 

5 

1 

18 Pakndeyal 

10 


1 9 Arreraj 

41 

8 

20 Sugauli 

11 

4 


Apart from the number of hats bazars and tnelas mentioned m 
tlie aboie list it is reported that there were some more in the distnct 
which had not been settled and i\ere under the possession of prmtc 
persons Hotve\er it is reported that their number tvas not 
considerable 

Co OPERATION LN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TrADE 

Although there is not much of organised co-operation in uhole 
sale and retail trade certain amount of cooperation betiveen the 
tiso t)pcs of trades does exist on indiMdinl footing E\ery retail 
dealer expects some co-operation from the svholcsaler in the shape 
of credit facility and the latter generally does not hesitate to give 
tins facihi) if the particular retail dealer happens to be his tned 
and trusted regular customer This co-operation depends also on 
the business reputation of a retail dealer and the financial capacity 
of a wholesaler 

State Trading 

State trading is normall) absent m its strict sense in this district 
Barring aside the sale of timber and other forest products from the 
State-ovsTied forests the State does not produce locall) any commodit) 
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’^vh^ch enters into the local market. The State does sell some 
commodities like fertilizers, etc, but they arc meant for agricultural 
improvements. Electric power produced under the attsprees of the 
State Government is, strictly speaking, not done so for any business 
motive. During scarcity period the State Government does open 
fair price shops, but here also busine^ motive is not at the root. 

Merchant, Consumer and Labour Association. 

As regards Merchants’ Association, it is gathered that there are 
two such associations, viz., the Champaran ^^erchants’ Chamber. 
Motihari and Arhati Vyapar Mandal, Bettiah, in the district. But 
none of these two agencies has acquired any significant position 
among the local mercliants.* None of these associations are either 
legistered or affiliated to any recognised Chamber of Commerce of 
the State. The membership of Champaran Nfcrchants’ Chamber is 
open to all types of traders, but that of Arhati Vppar Mandal is 
open to only commission agents. Traders in turmeric are more 
associated srith the latter. 

Both these associations arc only in their cradle. The Arhati 
Vyapar Mandal, Bettiah! \s‘as established in I95G while Champaran 
Merchants’ Chamber, Nfotihari, was founded by the close of 1957. 

Weights and Me.\sures. 

The common measure of weights is tlic seer. Before the 
enforcement of Bihar Weights Act, 1947, in Champaran in 1951 the 
•weight of seer varied even from bazar to bazar which has now been 
replaced to a considerable extent. 

The weight in rural areas varies considerably from one part to 
another part. A seer is made of several goudos which nominally 
is equal to 4 pice, but its value varies immensely. An e.xamination 
of 121 gandas of lohia pice, viz., the dumpy pice containing a larger 
mixture of iron and was once in use in the district, has shoAved no 
less than 60 values varying from 531 to 675 grains, the mean being 
600 grains. In Sadar subdivision the local seer is generally equal 
to 10 gandas, but this also varies considerably from village to village. 
These measures are also used for liquids, such as milk and oil, as 
the capacity of the vessels is determined by weighing the contents 
with lohia pice of a quantity representing a seer, half seer, quarter 
seer, etc. 

In Bettiah subdivision the recognised local seer is of 11 gandas, 
but elsewhere the divergence is very great. Once in the northern 
portion of Bagaha and Dhanaha Gorakhpuri coin, was in use while 
in the rest -of the subdivision lohia pice was used. "Where the 
Gorakhpuri pice svas in- vogue the measure of a local seer s-aries 
from 24 to 30 gandas, whereas where lohia pice formed the standard 
the local seer varies from gandas to IIJ gandas. In certain areas 
solid commodities are -weighed according to hhia pice, whereas 
liquids are -weighed according to Gorakhpuri pice. 
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So far hats, bazars, etc , are concerned, the Bihar Weights Act, 
1947 has been enforced from 1951 Under this Act the standard 
weight IS a seer of 16 chataks, each chatak consisting of 5 tolas and 
a tola IS equal to the weight of one rupee metal com (legal tender} 
in vogue in India Much of the disparity that existed in iveighis 
at different bazars of the district before the enforcement of the 
Bihar Weights Act has now been removed Under the provisions 
of this Act iveights and scales are verified and replaced whenever found 
defective and the persons found using them are prosecuted For 
the \enfication of weights some fee is charged per unit of weight 
verified The fee varies according to the volume of the iveight 
verified The Act is not yet enforced in the rural areas 

The following tables indicate ihe^progress achieved under the 
Act - 


Table I 

(5ei2tne and Replacement)* 



Seizure 


Replacemei t 


Weights 

Scale* 

Weights Scales 

1035 36 

860 

301 

2 640 S20 

1036 67 

603 

C34 

2 20j 270 

1937 88 

446 

22S 

196 46 


Tabix II 



{Verification 

and Revenue Collection ) 

Year 

Verification 

RevenueColloction 

Weights 

Scales 




Rs « P 

1052 53 

9 960 

1 212 

7 172 0 0 

l9o3 54 

14 948 

991 

8 401 10 0 

19a4 55 

8 273 

1 7“0 

7 930 5 0 

1955 56 

13 40C 

2 046 

10 022 2 0 

lose 57 

8 4C5 

1 907 

-017 1 0 

1957 5S 

i! 496 

1 800 

9 50S 3 0 

The meisures of length giscn below are prevalent m the district 
in respect of cloth At times thej \ar>, spccnlly in runl areas and 
the forearm of the tallest man in the village is nhen to be the 


• (Some fluctuations in the year to year figures of seizure replacement venfica 
tion etc. are apparent It is reported that for Ihc whole district there is only one 
Insptctors of Weights and hfeasurcs- At times the District Agricultural Market ny 
Inspector is required to lake up the duty of the District Inspector of Weights and 
Measures specially ns a stop-gap arrangement at the tune of latter'* transfer leave 
etc. This affect* the normal wotIc> 
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Standard length -which generally is 18|^ inches For measuring land 
the loggt IS m common use -which consists of so many haths (fore- 
arms)— haths in Motihari and 8 haths or more in the north of the 
distnct -The actual length of the laggt depends on the length 
assigned to the hath which varies considerably from one part of the 
distnct to another part — 

1 girah is equal to 2^ inches 
1 bitta is equal to 4 girah or 9 inches 
1 hath IS equal to 2 bittas or 18 inches 
1 gaz IS equal to 2 haths or 1 yard 

Trade Associations 

There are two trade associations of small importance m the 
district They are Grain Nfercliants’ Association, Motihan, and 
Bullion Merchants’ Association, Champaran The former was 
founded in 1957 and the latter in 1946-47 The Grain Merchants’ 
Association has a membership of 40 The Bullion Merchants' 
Association has a membership of 275 persons, of tvhich about 125 are 
registered for sales tax pui^se This Association claims to have 
succeeded in averting an imposition of sales tax on bullion trade 
on turnover basis None of die two Associations are registered The 
Gram Merchants’ Association's constitution indicates that m a way 
It wants to establish somewhat a regulated market at Motihan in 
grams It also envisages to manage the amount deducted as 
dharmada charge It is functioning under the Champaran 
Merchants’ Chamber, Motihan 

It IS reported ihht several business magnets and industrialists 
of the distnct are members of Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna 
and Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta Local members of 
Bihar Chamber of Commerce are generally the resident business 
magnets and industnalists of the distnct and those of Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce do not actuary reside in the district, but 
have their business interest there 

Mode of DissEMiNA-noN-OF Trade News 

There is no means to carry local trade news from one place to 
another in the district So far as the trade neivs of markets in general 
are concerned, they percolate to the local merchants through daily 
papers, radio receiving sets, telephones and telegrams Correspon- 
dence for the purpose are also entered into Many big merchants of 
the distnct purchase the daily papers published from Patna, namely, 
Indian Nation, Searchlight, Aryavarta, Vishwamitra, Pradeep, etc , 
while others subsenbe to the dailies of Calcutta like Statesman, 
Amnta Bazar Patrika, etc Some of the businessmen have their 
relatives, friends and associates at big trading centres Itke Calcutta, 
Bombay, Kanpur, Ahmedabad, Patna, etc , and manage to get 
important trade neivs through telephone and telegraph 
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Development of Communications 

More than a century ago Champaran had not a single road 
worthy of the name In 1800 the Collector of Saran (which at that 
time included Champaran) reported that as far as his knowledge and 
enquiries extended there were no roads in the district except one 
’n Saran Fair weather tracks undoubtedly existed but no roads fit 
for cart traffic The soft soil of the district made possible to cut 
a cart track after the crops were removed There was not much of 
trade and •commerce within or outside the district and the produce 
of the villages was taken to the nearest market in bullock-carts or 
ponies or by head load 

There was another reason why this frontier district of Bihar 
did not have much of communication and transport The physical 
contiguity to Nepal w'as not much of a boon Robberies were 
common and it was easy to escape to Nepal after committing crime 
within Champaran Before the advent of the British Sarkar Saran 
which included Champaran as well, had a number of Rajas and 
Zamindars and they were all anxious to make as much money as 
possible but very feiv of them worried to give proper roads within 
their areas They were like some small satraps in tlieir junsdiction 
ll has also to be remembered that the present day requirements for 
making good roads like stone-chips, bitumen etc , were not available 
before It is only recently that the stone chips of an inferior kind 
are being quamed from Bhikna Tliori The rivers and streams were 
also a problem Floods were also an impediment 

The Nepal wars were the first landmark in the recent history 
of development of communications Some good military roads had 
to be made during the Nepai wars and lines of communication were 
established between the cantonments along the frontier In 1830 
the Collector reported that the road from Sattar Ghat vxa Dhaka to 
the cantonment at Mallai in the Miizaffarpur district was in a 
tolerable state of repair as also were the roads from the cantonment 
on the Nepal border between Tirhut and Gorakhpur He added 
that there were two other good roads the one from Bettiah to 
Tnbeni and the other from Bettiah to Ramnagar for which Cham 
paran was indebted to a visit from the Gov emor General He 
pointed out that there were numerous old roads from north to south 
and east to west but until they were repaired and opened for “land 
carriage’ very little trade could be carried on by the little Gandak 
which communicated witli the Ganga 

This district had flourishing opium and saltpetre mdustnes 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Saltpetre was not 
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confined to any particular areas It was necessary to hav e fairly good 
loads for the transport of both the finished and unfinished goods in 
(onnection with these two industries There was no question of any 
power vehicle and bullock carts, hand carts and horse-drawn vehicles 
were in use These conve^'ances did not require a modem road with 
a proper sole and macadamed face 

Another great landmark which improved the means of communi 
cation was the sugar and indigo plantations which commenced from 
towards the end of the eighteenth century Although strictly 
licensed, Europeans were encouraged to settle down and acquire 
consolidated blocks of land for sugar and indigo plantation In the 
first few decades of the nineteenth century we find that planters 
had penetrated into the interior of the district and were actively 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar and indigo Now both tliese crops 
are such tliat the produce must be utilised quickly The English 
Factory at Patna with various sub stations m other districts encouraged 
trade and commerce Good lines of communications were a 
necessity for indigo and sugar planters The only modes of 
conveyance at that time were either carts, ponies or bullocks or human 
agency There was a development of communications on these lines 

A letter dated the 1st May 1800, from the Revenue and Judicial 
Department to William Cowper, President and Memben of the 
Board of Revenue, is accompanied by an order of the Governor 
General m Council in vshich the Magistrates had to give a detailed 
report of tlie existing roads, how and m what manner they vs ere 
repaired what roads were particularly necessary and how they could 
best be made, whether by convicts and othenvise, what regulations 
were necessary to avoid encroachment and keep them in repair, 
whether Zammdars could do it without taking it to be a hardship 
whether the construction of any bridge was necessar) or at vs hat 
expense The Magistrates were further required to report on the 
condition of femes, who maintained the boats hovs the expenses 
were met what arrangements were necessary for the future 
regulation of femes 

In the same letter there was a directive to the Magistrate to 
report on the condition of the streets in towns and cities and to 
widen them when necessary such as in the event of occasional lire 
The Magistrate was asked to look into the question of possible 
measures for preventing outbreak of fire and for supply of water b) 
digging tanks m the principal towns Here also the help of the 
convicts was mentioned There was a further directive to report on 
the clearance o£ jungles and draining of aater pools, deepening 
tile river beds checking the groalh of bamboogroies and otb" 
measures to improv-e agnciillure, coauneroe, poLce, health and t'-r 
general condition of the country Tie \fagtstrat £5 aere f-"'-' 
instructed to make a pnonty hst to the imponanr- C 

urgency of the items and also sn^ stays and means^o- 
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the expenditure, -vsrhether there should be a toll or any other means 
not liable to material objection 

In this connection a particular mention has to be made about 
the tvfork done by the convicts even in chains for the construction 
of the mam roads and embankments in this district There is a 
large number of letters in the district archive to shotv that the 
able bodied convicts ivere freely utilised for such purposes 

In the Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer of 1841 it is 
stated — In Cbamparan the roads are excellent and kept in good 
and substantial repair by the indigo planters at their mvn expense 
From Mehsi the most eastern part of Champaran to ivithin a feiv Kos 
of Bettiah, a distance of nearly 50 miles the roads are excellent ' 
The other roads at that time were not so good, the road leading to 
Sattar Ghat on the Gandak, which was the high road to Champaran, 
being described as hardly passable for five or six months in the year 
The road from Bagaha to Bettiah was in parts merely a grass 
pathivay and the cross roads from one village to another uere ivholly 
neglected except in a few instances uhere tliey ivere repaired by 
7amindars 

F J Halliday, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, \isited 
Champaran in the month of March, 1855 For liis perusal F A 
Glover, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Champaran, had 
left a note as Glover was quitting the district on leave His 
memorandum is number 69 in the Revenue Departments Proceed 
mgs for 8th March, 1855 i\hich is available m the Archives of AVest 
Bengal Government This is a useful report which could be 
utilised here Glover had dwelt on the incidence of crime, the 
oppression of the landlords and the commercial importance of some 
ot the places m Champaran, namely, Bettiah, Govmdganj, Mehsi, 
Sangrampoor, Kessanya and Motihan Glover wanted the revival 
of the posting of a Deputy Magistrate at Bettiah and recommended 
that there should also be a Deputy Magistrate posted at Govmdganj 
He had also pointed out that the frontier line was of more Uian 
100 miles on the border of Nepal and this was a factor that affected 
the incidence of crime Glover mentioned that the femes of the 
district were mostly in the hands of the Zamindars The traffic of 
the district at tlvat time was closely connected with the river traffic 
and some of the ghais hid big annual receipts which went into 
the pocket of the landlords who did not care for the improvement 
of the ghals or roads According to Glover, during the cold season 
about 10,000 carts passed every &y over the Champaran Ferry Fund 
Roads vnIucIi could only be done if the receipts ntre in the hands 
of the Feny Fund Committee 

From this report we find that at that time (1855) Champaran 
W"i5 the only district m Bihar that exported net as all the other 
distnas imported it Clnmjwran's trade consisted cxclusivtly of 
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the products of the soil, namely, opium, indigo, sugar and rice and 
the Gandak was navigable for large boats as far as Bagaha., The 
average outturn of opium was 14,000 to 16,000 maunds. The 
increasing quantities of these products called for further improve- 
ment of road and river communications in the interest of the men 
wlio grew them. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was fully impressed with the conclu- 
sions of the note of Glover. He was convinced that the roads and 
ferries must improve and that there should be postings of Magistrate 
in tlie interior. The Lieutenant-Governor further wanted that the 
insecure land tenures of the raiyals should be closely looked into 
and the constant increase of the rents of the villagers by each change 
of landlord should stop. The high incidence of crime was also to 
be curbed. All this meant that communications had to improve. 
There is no doubt that from 1855 the roads came to be much 
improved. 

The next landmark in the history of the development of the 
communications was the movement of 1857. Along with sotne 
other districts in Bihar, Champaran was also in ferment. The 
neighbouring districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran in Bihar and some 
■of tlie eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh on the border of Champaran 
were also affected. The rivers had to be constantly patrolled. 
Major Holmes in command of the Twelfth Irregular Cavalry at 
Sugauli tv’as killed on the 26th July and the regiment revolted. 
Martial law had to be proclaimed by Government. Rana Jang 
Bahadur of Nepal came to the help of Britisli and two Gurkha 
regiments from Nepal arrived in Champaran district in August. 
Tou-ards the end of December, Jang Bahadur \v'ith his Nepalese 
anny arrived at Bettiah. The military movements were necessarily 
slow because of bad communications. 

The. 1857 iU«awe<l tlvit. 

a necessity for proper administration. The military movements and 
particularly the marcli of the Nepalese army must have been hampered 
considerably by tlie existing bad communications. Tlie old Corres- 
pondence Volumes studied at Motibnri Record Room show frequent 
leferences to the Magistrate for ilic supply of ration, homed cattle, 
hackeries, etc., for the troops. The tram of good road was felt 
veiy badly as the arrangements could not be quick. 

In 1866 Champaran tvas converted into an independent district. 
The District Board was established in I88G, wlien the provisions of 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Act was cxtendctl to Champaran. 
I'roin the very beginning the District Board has been cntnistcd with 
the important work of communications. Altiiougli it cannot be 
■said that the District Board made any phenomenal achievements by 
tray of improving the means of communication, but it has to be 
admitted that the roads iverc gradually improved. By 1876 there 
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ivere 26 roads with the total length of 438 miles In 1906 the 
District Board maintained 1,307 miles of roads, of which 15 imks 
ivere metalled and 1,066 miles were unmetalled, while village roads 
accounted for 226 miles The small proportion of metalled roads 
was due to the fact that in the greater portion of the district good 
load metal was not a\ailable, and that, rents being low, the resources 
of the District Board were insufficient for the construction of 
expensive roads 

The roads in 1906 may be described as fairly sufficient for all 
parts of tile district, except the north of the Bettiah subdivision 
There were, indeed, three mam roads from the railway to different 
points in that tract, with one road running right across the centre 
of It, but at that time there was no network of subsidiary roads as 
m the rest of the district, and wheeled traffic was possible only in 
the dry season The rude tracks along ivhich carts managed to find 
their way ■were interrupted by the numerous ivater-courses from the 
hills, and for the most part produce had to be conveyed by pack 
bullocks 

According to O'Malley in the 1907 edition of the District 
Gazetteer of Champarayi, “The most important roads are those 
•which lead from the Nepal border to the railway and the banks of 
the Gandak Bridges are comf>arati\ely few in number over eien 
the more important streams, and there is only one of any large size, 
a bridge, 400 feet long, over the Sikrana at Champaiia, -which was 
constructed in 1885 There was another bndge, 700 feet long, over 
the same ruer at Sugauli, but this was carried away by the floods of 
1898 

“Owing to the paucity of bridges, femes are numerous and 
largely used The principal femes are those on the Great Gandak 
at Sattar Ghat (Dhekaha), Sangrampur, Gobindganj, Banarpur, 
Pipra, Ratwal and Bagaha, and on the Sikrana at Lalbeghia, Pipar- 
pawti, Jausa awd SugauU The number of mmor femes 
considerable, and tlie District Board obtains a not unimportant part 
of Its income from their lease ” 

This picture could be compared with the ne\t reused District 
Gazetteer of Champaran, published in 1938 (containing information 
till 1932) where u was mentioned, “There are now 914 miles of 
metalled roads and 2,2644 miles unmetallcd roads, total 2,356 miles 
of road in the distnct Of these 59 miles metalled roads and 2,241 
miles unmetalled roads are maintained by the district and the local 
boards The remainder are kept up mainly by the municipalities 
The proportion of metalled roads is very small This is due to 
the fact that good road metal is not available in most parts of the 
district and tlie resources of the dismct board are not sufficeint for 
the construction and maintenance of expensive roads Tlie area 
to be dealt with is large and with the continual increase of motor 
tiaffic particularly motor buses, plying regularly for Jure, it is 
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difficult to maintain the roads in good condition. The most im- 
portant roads are tliose which lead from the Nepal border to the 
banks of tlie Gandak.” 

The District Board had the District Nfagistrate as the Chairman 
lor decades. The -European planters also had a considerable influence 
on the affairs of the District Board. The result was that the roads 
u-ere made connecting the different factories and thus the ,main 
arteries were fairly well looked after. The areas in xvhich the 
planters were' not interested were rather neglected. 

Another significant factor affecting the problem of communica- 
tion in this district is that the Public Works Department came into 
existence for roads only as late as 1946-47. Prior to this the Public 
^Vorks Department only looked after the buildings but did not have 
anything to do with tlie roads. AVith the advent of the Public ^Vorks 
Department taking up some of the roads there was a distinct 
improvement and a rapid expansion of road communications. 

Before passing on to the modern phase it has to be mentioned 
that the district has had the advantage of a fair sprinkling of forest 
roads and canal roads. This district along with the other districts 
of Nortli Bihar have got a number of fairs and melas. Very big 
fairs have been held since many decades at Beitiah and Arreraj and 
other places. Tlie frequent social meets of the European planters 
was another incentive to road facilities. Roads tvithin the forests 
were a necessity for the proper exploitation of tlie forests. Similarly 
v/ith tlie introduction of tfie Tribeni Canal system in 1909 followed 
by other canals and pynes the district was given a fair mileage of 
canal roads. Although cart traffic was prohibited on the forest and 
canal roads they helped to connect villages and to encourage a certain 
amount of pri^uce being carried on head-load, pack-bullocks and 
pack-ponies. 

It may be mentioned here that in the early day's the most 
common and probably the only means of conveyance was bullock- 
carts. The bulk of goods traffic was carried on bullock-carts. It 
ivas a common practice among the planters to enter into agreement 
with cart owners to carry tlie produce of the village to the factory 
and from the factory to tlic river mouth or the bigger market. There 
^ve^e leaders among tiie cartmen who took leases for supply of carts 
to the planters and to the military. They were commonly known 
as the Chaudhuries. In this district ponies and horses have been 
commonly used from time immemorial. The excellent pasturage 
which the district covild offer has always been an encouragement for 
die keeping of horses. The stud at Pusa in early nineteenth century 
and the patronage of horses by the planters and the zamindars ■were 
other reasons why tlie district had a preponderance of horses and 
ponies. Pack-donkies and pack-ponies from Nepal rv'ere also a 
common sight. Elephants have also been a means of conveyance 
22 


36 Rev. 
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limited to the \er> rich Elephants hixe been paiticularly useful 
m the rainy season 

The eaihest postal ImV. bet^veen India and Nepal ^\as earned 
tlirough Champaran district and tins was a factor which kept up 
a track which often dwindled to a bndle path With the posting of 
a Bntish Agent or Resident at Kathmandu it became necessary to 
keep lip a postal link iMth Fort William At first Sugauli and then 
Motihan controlled this postal link as the last post in India The 
dak used to be earned by postal runners and hahangees rvho used to 
carry heavier parcels in baskets attached to a pole earned on shoulder 
The femes on the way had to be properly maintained The road 
linking up Kathmandu witli places like Raxaiil, Bettiah, Sugauh, and 
Motilian, It may safely be picsumed, tras kept opened throughout 
the season At first Sugauh and then Motiinri as mentioned before 
used to distnbute the dak received from Nepal to the \anous 
destinations like Fort William Calcutta, Patna, Muzaffarpur, Gorakli 
pore, Allahabad, Benares, etc The postal rate used to depend on 
the distance of the destination A letter from Kathmandu to 
Allahabad would cost about Rs 3 80 The patience and hardship 
of the postal department people in keeping up this link through 
that mountain terrains infests with wild animals and cxtrcmelj 
unhealthy climate could only be imagined now 

The road system in 1936 mentioned earlier may be compared 
wall ilie present picture when we ha\c a netisork of roads as 


follows — 

Miles 

Roads maintained by the District Board (1956 57) 1,180 

Roads maintained by the Public Works Department 331 
Roads maintained by die Forest Dcpanuicni 67 

Roads maintained by the Municipalities and other 65 

Agencies (W56 57) 

Roads maintained by the canal authorities 126 

Raads maintained by the Local Boards (1956 57) 1,465 

Road Transport 
National and State Highways 


National and State Highasays arc nnmtnnicd by the Public 
^\orks Department of the State (»o\crnmein Prior to 1916*47 
there existed only 8 miles of road imdiT the Public IVorks Dcpiri* 
meut in the district As mcniioiud before ilurt existed no Publw 
5\’orks Departmem in the ihsinci so far as roads were lonreTnctl 
It IS only in 1016 17 that a sc|nruc Public Works Dnision w is 
created for the ilistnci of Champaran, but later on on arrount of 
irfugee problem, another Public Works Disision was created uuhin 
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the district with headquarters at Bcttiah and no^v there exist tuo 
such divisions in the district. The old Public Worhs Division 
exercises its control over the jurisdiction of the whole Sadar Civil 
subdivision widi its Iieadquarters at Motihaii and the new one o\er 
the jurisdiction of the Bettiah Civil subdivision. 

Since 194647 a number of roads, previously belonging to the 
District Board, have been brought under the managernent of die 
Public Works Department. Since there are two Public \Vorks 
Divisions in the district, two separate tables are given below to show 
the name of roads, mileage, etc. 

Motihaii Dtvistoii. 


Nams of road?. 

Slileago. CIa?9ifieation. 

Expenditure 
meurrod for 
improvemi*nt 
up to 1956-57 
and after 
nationalisation 
or provm- 
ciolisation. 

Expenditure 
to be incurroi 
for impro>cmoi 
after 1956 57 
under tho Soci 
Fwe-Ycarriai 


Miles 

Rs 

Re, 

I. Imimpati Motihari'Turka. 
u!ia Qovmdgan] Road. 

S2 Major District Board 

12,57,530 1.64,822 

■S. itotiluiri • Jtadhubantglmt 
Road 

10 Ditto 



3 3Iazaffarpur border ClMun- 
paran Sugniih Road 

to National Highway 
nos 28 ond 2SA 

23,84,893 

Bs. 4 47 laUis. 

4 S/gnuh-Raxaul Road 

20 National Highway 
no 23.\. 



5. Dhaka OUorsahan Road 

. 11 Btato Highway 

1,93.3S4 


G Vc'cpnkothi - Dumnghat 
Road 

1 8 ' National Highway 
no. 23. 


Jls. C3 lakhs for Sai 
and Cliampara 
both. 

7. itotilian Dh^kft-Belxraghat 
Road 

2-4 Stato Highway . . 


Rt. 33 hiklis. 

8 Clwkia Modhumpur SwgAr 
Factory l\oad 

7 Schema no. 123 


Rs. 5.R3 Ukkf. 

9. Motihan Rutah« Road 

4Ji Ditto 


Ks, 4 20 lakhs 

10. Bettiah Govmdgaaj Road 

23 Ditto 
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Bettiah Division. 





Expenditure 
mcutred for 

Expenditure 

2fame of roads. 

^Vlileage, 

Classtficatioa. 

improvement 
up to 1956 67 
and after 
nationalisation 
or provm- 
ciabsation. 

to be incurred 
for improvement 
after ISSS-SI 
under the Seconc 
Five-Year Plan. 


Milea, 


Rs. 

Ba. 

. Sugauli-Bettiah Road . . 

IB Stato Highway . , 

12,31,90S 

6,003 

. Bettiah-Bagaha Road vio 
Launya 

40 

Ditto 

22.39,304 

1,00,000 

1. Z/auriya Ramnagar Road . . 

13 

Ditto 

8,37,477 

1,50.000 

1. Lauriya Shikarpur Thon 

Road 

28 

Ditto 

8 20,233 

35,56,000 

3. Lauriya'Laberia Road • . 

6 

Ditto . . 

3,27,046 

2,73,000 

6. Romnagar.Someshwar Road 

19 

Ditto 

1,16,174 

19,00,000 

7. Ramnagar Ueghavral Road 

5 

Ditto 

4,23.040 

3,74,000 

8. Bottiali Sewaghat Alainatanr 
Road. 

24 

Ditto . > 

3,81.692 

24,75,000 

9. Bagaha-Sidhaw.Hamatanr 
Road* 

13 

Ditto • . 

1,40,109 

10,25,000 

0. Bagahv Triboni (Bhaisalotan) 
Road 

23 

Ditto . • 


29,00.000 

21. Manjliowlia Jsgdispur Road 

10 

Not finalised up to 
the 2nd July 1958, 
but to bo taken os 
State Highway. 


10.63,000 

22. Berlvarupia liladiiopur Road 

S 

Ditto 


2,89.000 

53. Dbumnang-5Ialdiliu Anjuiva 
Rood. 

S 

Ditto . . 

•• 

10.55,000 

24. Tirkulia-Tamtiju Gidha Road 

3 

Ditto . . 


4,66,000 

25. Bagaha Senira Road . . 

s 

Ditto 


9,29.000 

20. Bettmh Cliainpatia Rarkaun. 
ganj Road 


Not taken up but 
likely to bo includ- 
ed under the 

R->eond kFive-Year 
Flan. 


28.00,000 

27. Bettiah Govmdganj Ro»vd.. 

24 



30,00.000 
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A brief description of each of the abovementioned roads as they 
tvere till the end of 1956-57 is pven belotv' 

(1) Imampatti-Motihari-Turkaulia-Govindganj This road 

%vas brouglit under the Public Works Department in 1940-47. This 
road connects Motihari, which is a rail head to Arreraj, a place of 
great religious importance in mile 18th of the road. This road also 
connects Saran and Champaran districts by crossing the river Gandak 
^vhich is unbridged. Lauriya village, where there is an Asoka Pillar, 
is H miles away from the main road. This road in its first mile 
CTOSses Dhanauti river which is bridged. The entire length of this 
Toad has been black-topped. Some of the culverts on the road have 
been constructed and extended. Four minor bridges on the road yet 
remain to be improved. One Inspection Bungalow is to be cons- 
tructed on the road at Arreraj. The road is motorable throughout 
the year. 

(2) AIotihari-Madhiibanighat Road.—T'hh road was brought 
under the management of the Public Works Department in 1954. 
This road connects Sirsa Farm and Madhubanighat and important 
villages on the east of river Sikrahna. The river Sikralina in mile 
10 of the road is still unbridged and a bridge is to be constructed on 
this river. Nine miles of tliis road have been black-toppcd. Culverts 
on the road have been improved and constnicted. The road is not 
motorable tliroughout its length on account of river Sikrahna. 

(3) Muzafjarpur Border-Champaran-Sugauli This road 

was nationalised in 1 940-47. This forms a part of the road 
connecting North and South Bihar with titc construction of proposed 
Mokamah Bridge. This is also important from tiie strategic point of 
view as it forms a portion of the road leading to Kathmandu in Nepal. 
Important places connected by tliis road in the district are Jiudhara, 
Chakia, Peepra and Melisi. The entire road has been black-topped 
excepting a length of 3 miles forming a bye-pass in Motihari lotm. 
This mid crosses rh-cr Dh^in^wci at tn'O piaccs, that is, in tfie 5th 
and the 50th mile. At both these places wooden bridge has been 
provided. These bridge arc to be reconstructed as major bridges 
on the road. Some of the culverts are also to be repaired and 
reconstnictcd. The road is motorable throughout its length on 
account of wooden bridges on river Dhanauti. 

(4) SugaulhRaxaul I?oad.— This road svas nationalised in 1951. 
Imporuint places toucJied on this road are Sugauli, Sugaulighat, 
Ramgarlus’a and Raxatil. The road is of great strategic importance 
as it provide a direct route to Nepal. This road crosse rivers Tilu’ay 
and Sikrahna on which tlicre is a proposal to provide R. C. C. 
bridge. The ro.ad is not motorable throughoitt its length as there 
are several gaps where culverts arc to be constructed. A length of 
10 miles of this road has already been bl.ack-toppcd and several 
culverts ha\‘c been reconstnictcd. The road is also to be black- 
topped for the remaining portion. 
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From Muzaffarpur to Rixaul tlie National Highway is under 
construction uhicli is to have a minimum ividth of 150 feet and this 
^vill connect Raxaul directly with Calcutta The Siigauh Raxaul 
portion of the National Highway is already under expansion The 
entire project is expected to be completed within 1960 

(5) Dhal a Ghorasahan Road —^Iws road was provincialised m 
1956 Important places on this road are Dhaka and Ghorasaiiaii 
the former being impoitant foi its location in the heart of an ini 
portant gram producing aiea and the latter for being on the Nepal 
border The road is bridged throughout its length and is molorable 
Earthwork has been completed for a length of 10 miles on the road 
The entire length of the road is to be black topped 

(G) Peepra Dumraghat Road —'This road has not yet been 
provincialised but is to be improved in the Second Five Year Plan 
period The road is to be improved for its entire length and i 
bridge on the road is to be provided at Dhanautighat on ruei 
Gandak The road after improvement will provide a direct route 
to Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh and to Kushmagar which is a histoii 
cal place of great importance Important places touched by tlie road 
in the district are Kotwa and Diimnghat 

(7) Motihari Dhaka Belli aghat Road— This road has also not 
been provincialised so far but is to be black topped throughout its 
lengtii This road crosses nver Sikralina wJieic a bridge is proposed 
to be constructed Important places touched by the load in the 
district are Motihari Chiraiyi and Dhaka This road connects 
Champaran and Muzaffarpur 

(8) Chakta Madhuropur Sugar Pactoiy i?ond— This road wa^ 
provincialised in 1957 58 The road is being improved under 
scheme no 123 The road is in the sugar factory area Important 
places touched by the road are Chakia and Madhurapiir The road 
IS to be black topped tlnoughoui its length during the Second Fnt 
Tiear Plan pericxl 

(9) \lotiUari Ritlahi ixoarf — Tins road was provincialised in ibc’ 
year 1957 58 Important places touched by the road are Motilnii 
Sugar Factory area and Kulalii It is entirely a sugar factory arci 
load The road is to be black topped for a length of 4 miles during 
the Second Five\ear Plan period 

(10) Betliah Goiwdgatij Road— The road has been eaninrkcd 
foi improvement during the Second Five \ car Plan period 

(11) Sugnuli Bcttiah Road— This road was provincialised m 
1918 Important places ou this road are Sugauli I^lsaraiy'a and 
Bcttiah The road has been black lopped throughout its length and 
remains motorablc all round the year The road crosses Korh i Nah 
in tlic 24th mile where a wooden decked bridge on screw piles is 
existing which is v\eak and capable of taking loacl of only tlircc tons 
Prior to provmcialisaiion the road was ) atcha and unniotorable 
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The road is an alignment between the siibdivisional headquarters 
at Bettiah and the district headquarters at Motihan It passes by 
the sugar factones of Sugauh and Majhawlia aS well as the produc- 
tion training centre for displaced persons at Lalsaraiya At Sugaiili 
It touches the National Highway from Muraffarpur border to Raxaul 
at the Indo-Nepal border 

(12) Bettiah Bagaha Road Ma Latirtya —'I his road was provin- 
cialised in 1951 The road passes through Bettiah, Laurip, 
Cliawtenva and Bagaha The entire length of the road has been 
black topped and rendered motorabic for the whole year The 
Harha river cuts across the road m the 34th mile where a screw pile 
bridge exists All improvements on tlie road liave been completed 
excepting a culverts that are to be constructed In the pre- 
pros inciahsation days the road was kacha and unmotoiablc 

(13) Laiiriya Rainnagai Road— 'This road svas provincialised in 

1954 Important places touched by the road are Laiinya, Ramnagar 
and Bettiah A portion of the road has been black topped It 
lemains motorable thioughout the )ear The river Sikrahna crosses 
the road m the second mile where a screw pile bridge exists Before 
provinciahsation the road was halcha and unniotorable A portion 
of the road is yet to be black lopped Bridges and culverts are also 
to be constructed The road connects the Rammgar police station 
with the subdivisional headquaiiers at Bettiah 

{\A) LauriyaShikaipur Thon Road— This road was pio\m 
cialised m 1934 Important places on tins load are Lauriya, 
Naikatiaganj, Shiharpur, Gaunaha and Bhikna Thori Tiie road 
connects Launya to the rad heads at Narkatiaganj and Bhikna Then 
and IS a feeding link road to Tharuint aiea The National Extension 
Service Block at Gaunaha and the Narkatiaganj Sugar Mills are also 
linked up by the road 

The road has been partly black topped and impioved m other 
ways Two rivers, viz , Siknilina and Pandai, cut across the road and 
a bridge at each of tliem is to be constructed at the estimated cost 
of Rs 10,00,000 and Rs 5,00,000, respectively Several other minor 
bndges and culverts arc also to be constructed on the road 

(15) Lnuiiya Loherm Road— This road was provincialised in 

1955 It runs round the sugar factory area of Lauriya and Bagaha 
factones The road is motorabic It has been partly improved 
However, it is ^et to be black popped and improved in otlier ways 

(16) Ramnagar Meghawal Road— This road was provincialised in 
1955 It nms by the cane growing area of the Harinagar Sugar 
Eactoiy The improvement of the road has been taken up to make 
It motorable A screw pile bridge over the nv'er Ramrekha, which 
oosses tlie road, is being constructed at an estimated cost of 
Rs 66,000 
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(17) Ramnagar Sumeshwar i?oad— This road ivas provincialised 
m 1956 Important places on this road are Ramnagar, Goberdhani 
and Sumeshwar Hills The famous Shiva temple of Sumeshwar is 
connected by this road ivith Ramnagar For seven miles the road 
passes through forests and hills There is a Forest Rest Shed at 
Goberdhana m the 14th mile of the road The road is being 
improved Rivers Belor and Smgh^a cut across the road in the 5tli 
and 16th miles respectively 

(18) Belltah Sexoaghai Mamatanr Road— This road nas proMn 
ciabsed in 1956 Important places on this road are Bettiah Sei^a 
ghat Sikta and Mamatanr It goes up to Nepal border and is 
a Imb road between the subduisional headquarters at Bettiah and 
Mamatanr police station Only earthwork on the road has been 
completed and the rest remains to be done Two mers Sikrahni 
and Thon cut across the road a bridge at each of i\hicb it to be 
constnicted at the estimated cost of Rs 8 00 000 and Rs 1 00 000 
respectively 

{\^) BagahaStdhaxv Hamatani jRoad— This road was provin 
ciahscd in 1950 Important places touched by the road are Ba^^ha 
Sidhaw and Hamatanr It runs up to Nepal border and also forms 
a feeding Imk to Tharuhat area The improvement of this road has 
been taken up Till 1956 57 earthwork on the road had been 
completed 

(20) BagahaTnbem Rond— This road was provincialised in 
1958 The important places on this road are Bagaha Rampnr 
Tnbeni and Bhimsalotan The road is expected to assume ^eat 
importance as it t\ill be a feeding road for the Gandak barratf*- 
project which is likely to be taken up in near future Tuo nvera 
Bhapsa and Dhoba cut across the road at each of which a nnsonr> 
bndge at the estimated cost of Rs 2 25 000 and Rs 2 00 000 re^ 
pectnely is to be constnicted m place of existing ivoodeii ones 
This road was formerly under the Forest Department 

The other roads (P W D nos 21 to 27 in the chart given 
before) had not been provincialised till 2nd July 1958 These roads 
excepting Bettiah Chainpatia Narkatiaganj Road and Bettiah Govincl 
ganj Road nin round the cane growing area of different sugar 
factories of the district The P W D has not till 1957 taken up 
the improvement of these roads Tlicj arc Iikcl> to be taken up 
dimng the Second FneYear Plan 

DisantiCT Bovrd and Local Board Roads 

In the ^ear 1956 57 the total mileage of roads maintained 1)> the 
District Board i\as I 180 Out of tins about 50 miles were pucen 
about S miles black topped and the rest were unmeiallctl A talilo is 
given bclov\ to shou the important roads maintained by the District 
Board — 
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So far the t^\o Local Boards of Sadar and Bettiah are concenieil,. 
iJiere ;vere in 1956 57 965 miles of katcha roads under the former 
and 500 miles under the latter the total being 1 465 miles Many 
of the Lotal Board roads are merely grass pathways Since tlic 
introduction of the Gram Pancliayats seveial Local Board roads in 
different villages have been repaired by the Gram Ptnchayats 
Mamtemnce and improvement of roads in the villages is one of the 
constiucnve programmes of the Gram Panchayats 

An ordinance dated the 12th September, 1958 viz (Bihar Oidi 
nance no VI of 1958) the Bihar District Boards and Local Boards 
(Control and Management) Ordinance 1958 was promulgated by the 
Governor after having satisfied himself of tlie circumstances existing 
v\hich rendered it necessary for him to take immediate action to 
provide for taking over control and management of District Boards- 
and Local Boards in the State of Bihar by the State Government 
The Distnct Magistrate of Champaran m pursuance of this ordinance 
took over tiie management of the Champaran District Board on the 
i5th September 1958 The work is being earned on by a Magistrate 
under the control of the District Magistiatc A Special Officer ha> 
been appointed by the Government who will take over charge of 
the District Board The Governor of Bihar m exercise of his pwuer 
under clause (1) of Article 213 of the Constitution of India directed 
that the members including the Chainnan and the Vice Chairman 
of any District Board or Local Board m the State of Bilnr as 
constituted under die said Act shall with effect from a date to be 
specified (15th September 1958) iii such order vacate their respectivt 
offices and then oflices shall be deemed to be vacant liotn that date 
Tins proviso \ as made for a period not exceeding tlnec yeais *^roiTi 
the date effecting the abovementioned Ordinance 

Vehicles vnd CoNvcvANCEb Now 

Transport by head loads and by bahangts have not died ont 
A bahangi usuilly means loads carried on ti\o sides of a pole by * 
man on his shoulders The beasts of burden in the district aic 
mainly bullocks and pack horses the foimer being far m excos tf 
the lattci The same jyiir of bullocks is commonly used ft” 
ploughing as well as carting purposes Only professional carl 
keepers who let their cart on hire exclusively use their bullocks 
for carting The breed of the bullocks is of very lou quality aod 
oixlinarily a pan of bullocks can hardly be expected to pull a c.ut 
having a load of more than 15 to 20 maunds Of course there are 
a few big farmers who keep bullocks of better vaiicites Tiie e-arts 
have usually a pair of crossshod wheels Very few carls have gOt 
tyTe wheels \ tyTe-cart ordinarily takes load of 30 to 40 maunds 
According to the livestock census of 1951 there were 3 93 816 
orking bullocks m the district There were 37 579 bullock-carts 
in ilie district a- enumerated at die livestock census of 1910 
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Unfortunately there has not been any census of bullock-carts. Nor' 
Iiave ^ve got a proper statistics of pack-horses or pack-donkeys. 

In the urban areas horses arc usually used to pull carriages with- 
four vehicles. Tiie two-rvheeled carriages of traps {tamtam) are in 
irse but phaetons have died out. Cycle rickshaws have replaced 
tlie slow moving and more expensive horse-drar^i carriages which 
arc almcKt at the verge of extinction. Riding has also lost much 
of its previous prestige. According to the livestock census of 
1951, there were 6,444 horses and ponies in the district. Elephants’ 
are still to be seen in the villages but die interest in o^v■ning elephants 
as a mark of prestige is on the w'ane due to economic reasons. 
Elephants arc very useful means of conveyance in the rainy season. 

Among the vehicles mention could be made of ordinal^ bullock- 
carts, tyre-carts, shampanees, tamtam, tangos, cycle rickshars's, horse- 
carriages, cycles, motor cars, motor cycles, trucks, buses and jeeps. 
Palanquins and doUs may also be mentioned as a means of conveyance 
for passenger traffic. Their use is also much on the decline. 

Every farmer of some means in villages keeps a bullock-cart and 
a pair of oxen. He keeps it mainly for his personal use, sucli as, to 
carry foodgrains from his house to die nearby market, to carry any 
member of the family from the village to the nearby railway station 
and vice versa, etc. He also at times lets out In’s cart. Apart from 
the farmen, a few non-farmers in almost every village maintain 
bullock-carts to be let on liirc. In countryside it is generally difficult 
for any other vehicles to negotiate excepting a bullock-cart. The 
reasons for the jxipularity of bullock-carts may be said to be its low 
cost as as the comparative inaccessibility for any other kind 
of vehicle to the interior of the countryside. Quite a considerable 
magnitude of inter-district traffic is also carried on bullock-carts. 
The distria being on the border of Nepal and Uttar Pradesh bullock- 
carts are employed also for inter-Siate traffic. There were thousands 
of bullock-carts (including tyre carts) in the district in 1957-58, out 
of whicli only 192 were registered in the two municipal areas of 
Motihari and Bettiah. A tax on the bullock-carts by the District 
Board is also levied. The correct number of bullock-carts is not 
knosvn. 

Shatnpanee is just an improvement over tlie buUock-cavt to 
make travelling more comfortable. 

Cycle rickshasv, a two-svheeled light conveyance propelled by 
man-power is rather a recent introduction in the district. The 
handpulled ricksha^s^ were first introduced just a few years earlier 
than the Second World War and the cycle rickshaws became 
prominent and subsequently pushed out handpulled rickshaws after 
the Second World War. As has been stated above, it has replaced 
horse-carts almost to the point of extinction. There tvere about 492 
rickshaws in the district in 1957-58, out of which 339 were at Motihari 
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and 15S 'll Bettnh mnnicipil areas The number is rapidly 
jncreasmg 

Horse carnages is one of the oldest \ehicles in the urban areas 
but IS now going out of use There were 58 horse-carnages registered 
iMthm the limits of Motiinri Municipality and 109 svithin Bettiah 
Municipality 

Cycle IS a popular means of conscyancc among the middle class 
people for short distance trwels It is more popular in urban areas 
The number of cycles i\ithin tlie district is not knoisn Tliere ar^ 
533 cycles at Motihan and 424 cycles at Bettiah (1957 58) 

Motor cal's and jeeps are aery feu in the district and are 
possessed by the men of higher income group There uere 
altogether 242 registered cars avitlim the district in 1957 58 Besides 
there as ere 104 registered itucInS tor goods ttausport tn the same year 
The number of tractors trailors and motorcycles uere 59 193 and 
06 respectnely 

A good part of the district is covered by bus transport TJicre 
are 50 buses registered in the district Besides a large number of 
buses registeied m other districts ply in Champaran distnet The 
North Bihar Regional Transport Autliority uith headquaiters m 
Muzaffarpur is the controlling authority for the buses and the 
Public Carrier Trucks The Commissioner of Tirhut Division is 
the Chairman of this Authority The number of Public and Pnvate 
( amers (Trucks) has been increasing and they definitely damagu 
the roads The trucks carry a good quantity of timber grams and 
odier commodities The opening of Tribhuban Path in Nejwl 
connecting Katlimandu with Raxaiil is likely to encourage bigoCr 
haulage by the carriers 

The following are the bus routes sanctioned in Champaran 
district — 

From Motihan to— 

(1) Gobindganj (2) Areraj (3) Malahi (4) Sinni 
(5) Sangrampur, (6) Raxaul (7) Ghorasalian (8) 
Dhaka (9) Patalii (10) Kessanya (11) Madhuban 
(12) Bagaha (13) Launya (14) Ramnagar (15) 
Bettiah (16) Muzaffarpur (17) l^hebganj 
From Raxaul to Muzaffarpur 
From Bettiah to— 

(1) Bagaha (2) Ramnagar (3) Launya (4) Jogapatti 
(5) Areraj (6) Pahleja Ghat 
From Peepra to kessanya 
From Chakia to— 

(1) kessanya (2) Sangrampur 
From Sugauh to Areraj 
From Motihan to Hiissaini 
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Halt Roads. 

The oldest railway in North Bihar was the Tirhui State Railway 
which came into being as a famine relief tvork on tlie 1st November 
1875 tvith the opening of the section from Dalsingsarai to Darbhanga 
via Samastipur, a distance of 28 miles Further extensions were prog- 
ressively earned out and a line from MuzafFarpur was extended into 
Charaparan in 1888 This was tlie only line in tlie district in the 
famine of 1897. At that time tlie railv.'ay line ended at Bettiali, 
nearly 50 miles from the foot of the lulls and about 65 miles from 
the north western extremity. By July, 1890, the Tirhiit State Railway 
was transferred to the management of Bengal and Nortli Western 
Railway Company incorporated in England The Bengal and North- 
IVesteni Railway was transferred to State management and was 
renamed as OudhTirhut Railway on the 1st of January, 1913 The 
name of the railway was subsequently changed to North Eastern 
Railway on the Hth April, 1952 

The railway line vm extended beyond Bettiah to Bhikna Thon 
on the Nepal border, thus traversing the district completely from 
south to nortli The fifteen stations in the district on tins line 
beginning from tlie soutli arc Mehsi, Barah Chikia, Pceprah,. 
Jiudhira, Motihan, Semra, Sugauli, Majhaulia, Bettnh, Champatn, 
Stthi, Narkatiaganj, Amolwa, Gaunain and Bhikna Tliori 1 here 
IS also a sliorc line running due nortli from Sugauli to Raxaul with 
one intermediate station at Ramgarhwa Tins line affords a coniici 
tion witli tlie Nepal Light Railway at Raxaiil whicli is on the 
frontier Hierc is a tlurd line which runs from Bagaha to Bairgania, 
traversing the whole of tlie nortli of the district and connecting with 
the Muzaffarpur line at Narkatiaganj and the Sugauli line at Raxaul 
The stations on this line going from cast to west arc Kundwa, 
Giiorasahan or Kotwa, Chauradano, Adapiir, Raxaul, Bhclwa, Sikta,. 
Gokhula, Narkatiaganj, Haniiagar, Bhairoganj, Khairpokhar and 
Bagalia This line earlier connected the nortJi of the district vuth 
Goraklipur But tins has been cut off by the collapse of the railway 
bridge at Bagaha in 1921 Tins line is most valuable for carrying 
the gram traffic of Nepal and North Cliamparan 

The total route and track mileage of railway in die district is 

198J 

Besides, there are livo trolley lines in the district run by S K G> 
Sugar Company of Launy'a and Chakia Sugar Company, totalling a 
length of 20 miles Each of tliesc factories operate them in the 
'ugarcanc season to transport sugarcane from far away fields to the 
factory Both the hnci arc pnvately ovsned and managed by the 
factory concerned 
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A table is given below to show the monthly average of mwanl 
and outward traffic of goods and passengers both along with the 
average earnings for all the stations falling vvitliin the distnct — 


Passenger Traffic 



Monthly average TrofBc 

Slontlily averngo earning 


Inward 

Outward 

Possenger 

Goods 

(parcel) 


Nos 

Nos 

Rs 

B* 

1 VletiSi 

10.165 

11,645 

13,250 

459 

2 Barah Chnlda 

9,770 

27,938 

77,853 

1,850 

a Peopra 

1,193 

1,216 

7,192 

161 

4 Jiudhara 

3,000 

6,325 

8,320 

19 > 

5 Motihari 

35,910 

39.180 

54,635 

9.00 0 

C Semra 

C,3I2 

6 672 

3,545 

330 

7 SugauU 

4.439 

15,446 

9 848 

3,229 

S Majhiulift 

6.050 

5.065 

10,000 

3a0 

9 Betimh 

46.765 

48,687 

39,103 

23 414 

10 Champatm 

13,236 

12,233 

9 08o 

1,4S9 

11 Sathi 

175 

8 445 

8,523 

8 

12 Xarlcatiagonj 

30,650 

37,034 

15 260 

6,200 

13 Amolwft 

4.705 

7,967 

2,705 

30 

14 Gflunaha 

3.085 

3.574 

2,423 

141 

15 Bhikna Then 

1,620 

1,775 

1,625 

40 

16 Ramgarh^vn 

Not available 



17 Raxaul 

35 992 

36.363 

66,790 

34,600 

18 

162 

252 

200 

160 

19 Ghorasahon 

8,55'> 

10,065 

C,C15 

1 32j 

•20 Cliauradano 

3 035 

3 161 

3,367 

292 

21 Adapur 

9 800 

0,046 

7 243 

1,127 

22 Bhelwa 

4,525 

2,079 

3,000 


23 Sikta 

240 

13,630 

o,500 

1.520 

24 Gokliula 

50 

8,000 

325 


25 Hnnnagar 

11,003 

14,673 

9 62j 

4 550 

26 Bliairoganj 

6 301 

6.031 

2 888 


27 Khftirpokhar 

1 240 

1,830 

2 100 

65 

28 Bagnha 

.215 

3,797 

S,C47 
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pother table is given below showing the main stations of the 
distnct as well as the chief goods exported therefrom to different 
parts of the country 


Goods traffic handled for export. Areas where exrorted 


Khansnlt and ealtpetro 


.. Kliarisalb to Dacca, Chittojioag 
and stations in Pumea district 
and Calcutta area. SaltFctie to 
coal and iron luine areas. 


Jute, o'l seeds and sugar 


Juto and oil S'eds to Calcutta 
aieo. Sugar to \arious destmslicms 
in l.^dia. 


Jute, timber and sugar 


Jute and timber to Calcutta area. 
Sugar to various destinations in 
Iiidin. 


Sugauh Timber, molasses and s 


Timber to Calcutta ores. Slolasscs 
to Assam and sugar to various 
destinations m India 


llajhowlia . . 
Bettiah 


Molasses and sugar 


Molasses to Assam and Sugsr to 
various destinations m India 


Timber, molaasesand si 


Timber to Calcutta area, JIolaMos 
to Assam and sugar to vartou.* 
destinations m India. 


Chainpatia 

Xarkatiaganj 


Foodgraios, molasses and sugar Poodgrains within Bihnr, oolstw* 
to Aasam and sugar to various 
dcstiDotions 111 India 


Ra'caul 


timbcrnml Toodgrams and pulse within Bihar» 
rni waj sleepers timber and railway slccpf'^ 

North Western and Central Knil"“J' 
stations 


Jlarmagar 

Ilagnha . . 


Foodgrnm, molasses and sugar Poodgniins within Bihar, luslo-^vB 
to Aasam and sugar to various 
destinations in India 


Timber, foofigramx, molaws Timber to Calcutta area, foodgrains 
ana sugar, wilhui Bdior, molasses to Assam 

and sugar to various dcstmations m 
India 


JthiknvTliori 


nalinst, stonoclujis, 
and railwaysleepers 


timlwr Ballast mid stonocliips williin Bihar, 
limber and railway sleepers hj 
stations m North Westem, Central 
and Eastern Bailwajs 


Rail Road CoMrrrmoN. 


In this district there an; 1,235 m.les of road (except..,;; tillage 
racks) as aga.nst lOSJ radiva) milts. B„t .he ra.htay lines tlo not 
imc a ramification all o\er the district. 
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There passes a mam road route parallel to every railway line 
in the district o£ Charaparan, excepting for a few miles from 
Kharpokhar railway station to Bagaha railway station on the line 
running from Kimda Cliainpur to Bagaha and from Gaunaha 
railway station to Bhikna Thon in the line running from Mehsi to 
Bhikna Thon But e\en the roads running parallel to the railways 
do not offer any competition to the latter, for several obvious reasons 
Firstly, there is so much pressure on raihvays that they cannot cope 
satisfactonly with the traflic and over-crowding has become a rather 
regular feature Secondly, the trans distnct places from where goods 
are imported and the places where local products are exported are 
at such distances from the district that excepting railways no other 
means of transport could be economical Most of the local products 
are exported to far distant places outside the State, such as Calcutta, 
Gauhati, Madras, Bangalore, etc Similar is the case with the goods 
which are imported They are mostly imported from Ahmedabad, 
Wadi Bunder, Indore, railway stations m Uttar Pradesh, etc In 
view of tliese facts it may be said that there is hardly any competition 
between rail and road transport to the detriment of the former As 
a matter of fact both the railways and the roadways could carry much 
more of passenger and goods traffic without the least competition 

^Vaterways, Ferries and Bridges 

The only river which is utilised for navigation is Gandak, 
flowing from Nepal and along the whole southern boundary of the 
distnct This river ultimately joins the Ganga m the district ol 
Patna At first the river flows southwards and then takes a south 
easterly turn The n\er bed becomes very w’lde during rainy season 
and at times presents a dreadful scene In summer, however, its 
bed becomes a dry stretch of sand with much narrower channels 
of flow of a few feet of water Country boats with merchandise 
weighing 200 to 500 maunds ply in the nver throughout the year, 
but their movements often depend on the wind A regular service 
along the river route does not appear to be a profitable endeavour 
The Sikrahna is also known as Burht Gandak in its down stream 
But the nver is so shallow that no transport by country boat is 
feasible for long distance However, as this nver cuts the distnct 
almost in tivo parts, se^eral ferry crossings are provided on important 
roads The flow of tlie nver is from north west to soutli-east * 

The raihvays ha\e two bndges over the nver Sikrahna, one 
near Chainpatia and the other near Sugauli The Champirau 
Distnct Board has also a 616 feet long steel bndge spanning this nver 
at Chainpatia on the road from Bettiah to Narkatiaganj 

Since there are very few road bridges in the distnct there are 
a number of femes and they carry hea \7 traffic The important 
femes controlled by the Distnct Magistrate of Champaran since 
1954 55 on nver Gandak are Bagaha, Ratwal, Gobmdganj and 
23 36 Rev 
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Hussainsatar, on river Burhi Gandak are Matiaria, Sathi, Swgauli 
Bamawa, Lalbegia and Itiva, on nver Motia is Chaita and on a 
rivulet of Burhi Gandak near Mehsi is Mehsi Nala All these femes 
were previously under the Distnct Board E\en non the amouni 
realised for these femes are credited to District Boards account 
Besides, three femes are exclusively maintained by the Go\emmem 
on nver Burhi Gandak They are Sewaghat, Madhubanighat and 
Baraghat These were previously under Zammdars and haie noiv 
vested in the State 

All the femes on n\er Gandak controlled by the District 
Magistrate are Class One Femes and at each ferry four big boats 
are maintained All the femes on Burhi Gandak are Class Tno 
Femes and two big boats are maintained at each of them The 
femes on other rivers are Class Three Femes and only one big boat 
IS maintained at each of them 

The Government do mamtain a few boats of their own Most 
of the femes, however, are managed through contractors There 
IS a prescnbed rate of ferry charges for different kinds of traffic 

Air Communication 

There arc aerodromes at Motihan and Bettiah The aerodromes 
can only be used by smaller planes None of these places is on 
any scheduled air service route There are tuo aerodromes ssithin 
Nepal, namely, Semra and Birganj, but close to Champiran district 
There is an Air service from ^mra to Kathmandu, capital of Nepal 
operated by Royal Nepal Ainsays When these air routes arc 
developed and Raxaul aerodrome is complete, ive may hate one da) 
a regular Raxaul Kathmandu air link iMih stops at Semra 

The ci\il aerodrome at Raxaul under constniction at about one 
and a half miles distance from the lown is evpected to be commis 
sioned Avithm the year 1959*60 The terminus budding is to be 
constuicted It has a rumsay of more than 4,500 feet long ivhicn 
giies it the next place to all other ci\il aerodromes m cistern 
India, excepting the Dum Dum aerodrome near Calcutta It is 
destined to play a >ital role in bringing close our northern 
neighbourers and it is also expected that the Delhi Moscois service 
vill be much shortened when the service will be diverted via Raxaul 
IndLia China, IndiaTibet and India Nepal services will be far shorter 
and quicker and tliiis naturall) more voluminous through Raxaul 
"When put on the international airroutcs, its link with Calcutta u 
definite to give the township of Raxaul a rosy picture ahead, so far 
Its trades and commerces are concerned For the present the cud 
aerodrome has the capacity to land Dakotas 
Travel rAcicrriEs 

Champaran district has a variety of interests At one tune the 
distnct abounded in big game avifauna Even rliinos and vmIu 
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elephants have been shot within the district. Due to the proximity 
o£ the forests of Nepal e\'en now could be seen bisoris, wild pj\ys. 
deer and tigeis in the jungles of Bet'tiah. Some of the rivers' and 
marshes were particularly noted for good fish, birds, crocoililes and 
otter. Once Mahseer used to be plentiful in some of the riyers. 
Even now there is considerable area of iliick forest in Beitiah 
subdivision and on the border of Nepal that might be preserVed as 
a game sanctuary with obscrv'ation posts. This portion is one of 
the areas where tvild life could’ still be seen at very close range. 
Champaran hides are in great demand in foreign markets. The 
forests have t-aluable timber which is an attraction for the trade. 
There are beauty spots like Sum«war Hills, Bhikna Thori and 
Bhaisalotan. At one time Bliaisalotan had almost an annual visit 
fiom the British Governors of the province for a slioot. There are 
temples, ancient and modem, and places of archxological inieiest 
which are tvell worth a visit. From trade poiqt of view the district 
has its further possibilities of developments. 

With the present expansion and improvement of roads theic 
is no reason tvhy a certain amount of tourism cannot be developed 
under proper State patronage. There arc Dak Bungalows and Rest 
Houses in the interior. Although the Public Works Department 
came into existence, so far its roads are concerned, only in 1946-47 
there ^vere Dak Bungalows and Rest Houses maintained by it from 
before in most of the areas because of the attractions of the particular 
spots. In this respect Champaran district scores over the neigh- 
bouring MuzafFarpur and Saran districts because there is not much 
scope of development of tourism in them. 

Although this district is well connected with railw’ays, travelling 
by train is not very’ comfortable owing to overcro^vding, slow move- 
ment and an almost chronic unpunctuality in the running of the 
trains. Better raihs’ay facilities are necessary to help tourism. 
Some roads also could be developed to give better communication 
to the top of Sumeshwer Hills, interior of Tharuhat, a tribal area 
and some of the shooting areas. 

Nepal by road and air from several points is very close to the 
district and is also another factor that might be utilised for the 
development of tourism in this district. Some time back there 
an enterprising scheme of or^nising parties of foreign visitors for 
seeing wild life and shoot in the jungles of Champaran. Like many 
schemes w’hich are ahead of the time it did not mature. There is 
no reason w’hy it cannot be a reality in the future with proper 
developments. There are no organised bureaus or travel agency' to 
do publicity and arrangement for travels to beauty spots in the 
district. 

There are also no hotels with modem facilities any^vhere. The 
Dak Bungalows and the Inspection Bungalorvs are usually 'ep 
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exclusively for the Government oflicials or the Distnct Board oflicen 
These bungalows should be improved and liberally thrown open to 
the public on payment of fees There should be proper arrangement 
for board as well There are certain dcpanmen^l Rest Houses for 
the officers of those departments Within this category are the Forest 
and the Canal bungalows usually situated in attractive surroundings 
These bungalows should also be thrown open to the public on 
payment of fees when not required for official use This is a distrut 
where there could be a number of youth hostels and cheap dormitories 
at the beauty spots to encourage study of fauna, flora and avifauna 
The following is the list of Rest Bungalows of vanous categories 
in the district — 

(a) Maintained by the District Board 

There are altogether two Dak and sixteen Inspection Bungalows 
maintained by the Distnct Board, a list of which is ^iven 
at the end of the chapter "Local Self Government 
(6) Matntatned by the forest Department 

(i) Udaipur Forest Rest House —It is situated at about 35 miles 

away from Motthan and has a beautiful site as it is 
Situated by the side of Saraiyaman ' It is a good 
picnic spot near Bettiah 

(ii) GonouU forest Rest House— is situated at a distance of 

87 miles from Motihari From this rest house the view 
of snow clad Himalayan peaks m the morning looks ^e^y 
charming It is a beauty spot 

(ill) Kotraha Forest Rest House —It is situated at a distance of 
about 80 miles from Motihan near the bank of Tnbem 
canal and 3 miles away from Bhaisalotan, both the 
places being important beauty spots in the district 

(iv) Naurangia Forest Rest House —It is at a distance of about 
81 miles from Motihan 

(c) Maintained by the Public Works Deportment 

{Roads and Buildings) 

Only one Inspection Bungalow is maintained by the Depart 
ment at Bettiah proper 

(d) Maintained by the Public JVoiks Department 

{Irrigation) 

(1) Dhaka Inspection Bungalow miles from Motihan 

Railway Station to north in Dhaka market 

(2) Goabari Rest Shed —2 miles west of Barginia Railway 

Station on the right bank of Lalbakeya nver 

(3) Cliauradano Rest Shed—\ mile south of Chauradano 

Railway Station on the right bank of Teur canal 

(4) Patjtrwa Rest Shed —In the 27th mile of Champaran 

embankment on the left bank of nver Gandak 
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(5) Bherihen Rest 5/ierf— In the 40th mile of Champaran 

embankment on the left bank of nver Gandak 

(6) Chattia Rest Shed —In the 54th mile of Champaran 

embankment on the left bank of mer Gandak. 

(7) Sangrampur Rest Shed —In the 67th mile of Champaran 

embankment on the left bank of nver Gandak 

(8) Dhekaha Rest S/ied— In the 8th mile of Champann 

embankment on the left bank of nver Gandak 
{Q) Maghauli Inspection Bimgaloai— ^ mile from AmoUsa 
Railway Station in the 27th mile of tlie nght bank of 
Tribeni canal 

(10) ilfanmri Inspection Bungalow {as well as a Rest Shed) — 

9 miles from Narkatiaganj Raihv’ay Station in the 53rd 
mile of Tribent canal on its right bank 

(11) Semra Rest Shed— In Semra ullage, 3 miles off from 

Narkatiaganj Railway Station 

(12) Gokula Rest Shed— In village Mathura, 1 mde east of 

Gokttla Railway Station 

(13) Ausanpur Rest Shed— In tillage Ausanpiir, 4 miles from 

Manjadua Railway Station 

(14) Shtkarpur Inspection Bungalow —In Milage Malda, 4 miles 

east of Narkatiaganj Raihray Station 

(15) Ramnagar Inspection Bungalow— Situated at the subdiM* 

sional headquarten of the Imgation Department at 
Ramnagar m the 37th mile of Tnbeni canal at a distance 
of 28 miles from Bettiah Civil Subdivisional head 
quarters 

(16) Barawa Inspection Bunga/ow— Situated in the 27th mile of 

the Tnbeni canal and is approachable only by canal 
service road all the ^ear round except when river Masan 
goes in flood 

(17) Sidhao Inspection Bunga/ow— Situated in the 16th mile of 

Tnbeni canal, 10 miles off from Bagaha Railu'ay Station 
and IS approachable by canal service road as well as a 
P W D road 

(18) Kerai Rest SAed— Situated in the llth mile of the Tnbeni 

canal and is approachable by canal service road above 

(19) Tnbeni Inspection Bu»ga/ow— Situated at the Head Regu- 

lator of the Tnbeni canal and is approachable by canal 
service road It is now being connected with Bagaha 
by a metalled road 

(20) Bagaha Inspection Bunga/ou;— Situated at a distance of 

1| miles from Bagaha Railway Station and 44 miles from 
Bettiah Civil Subdivisional headquarters 
Postal Communications 

Regarding postal and tel^taphic communications Mr O’Malley 
the District Gazetteer of Champaran, published in 1907, remarked 
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. the district is still backi\ard owing to the fact 
that us people are mainly ignorant cultivators, and that its resources 
have not yet been developed ” Since then the development in the 
field of postal comrtuinications has been rather phenomenal, especially 
during the recent years 

The total number of post offices in I90G 07 was 52 as against 51 
in 1930 31, which also included one head office This number rose 
to 380 in 1957 


In 1907 there were altogether 424 miles of postal communication> 
as against 482| miles in 1930 31 and 1.329 miles in 1958 The 
number of postal articles delivered in the whole year 1906 07 vas 
17,532 as compared to the average weekly number of postal articles 
delivered of 2,07,400 in 1957 The value of money orders paid was 
Rs 5,51,184 in 190607 as against Rs 18.11,10150 m 193031 and 
Rs 1,02,48,581-4 5 in 1955—57 and those issued v\as Rs 11,42082 
21,97,044 12 9 and Rs 1,00,40,690 2 7, respectively The number 
of Savings Bank deposits was Rs 3,359 in 1906 07 as against Rs 30 785 
m 1956 57 (no such figures are available for 1930 31) The v'alue of 
the Savings Bank deposits in 1930 31 was Rs 5 19,028 as compared 
e ^ whereas the value of withdrawal vsa> 

Rs 5 02,959 9 3 and Rs 52,94,509, respectively (no such figures are 
available for 1906 07) r 7 \ s 

In 1956 57 the total number of National Savin-^s Certificaic> 
I ^ 5,12,091, while those of discharged wa^ 
496 valued at Rs 81,757 12 0 In the same year the total number of 
radio licenses in the district was 1,050 as against 146 in 1951 52 die 
reasons for the increase being the growing popularity of radio receiving 


altogether 10 telegraph offices situated at 
Motihan, Barachakia, Bettiah. Kesanya, Pipra Factory, Ramnagar, 
Raxaul, Siraha, Sugauli and Turkaulia By 1930 31 this number 
went to 18, the new places being one additional telegraph office at 
Motihan and altogether new offices at Bagaha, Chainpatia, Dhaka, 
Gobmdganj Launya, Mehsi, Narkatiaganj, Rajpore and Ramgarhwa 
(the names of Siraha and Pipra Factory telegraph offices are dis 
appearing from the list of 1930 31) The number of telegraph offices 
rose to 24 in 1957, the new places being Arreraj, Gulwaia, Madhuban, 
Motihan Court, Majhaiilia Railway Station, Gliorasahan and 
Damodarpur 

Some new post offices are proposed to be opened which vmH 
increase postal mileage by 25 

There is one Telephone Exchange at Motihan and two branches 
at Bettiah and Raxaul Besides thfere are six long distance public 
call offices at Barachakia, Chanpatia, Narkatiaganj, Bhelahi, Sikta and 
A.dapur Motihan Exchange has got 70 subscribers, Bettiah 65 and 
Raxaul 28 These Exchanges are controlled by the Stibdivisional 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS. 

Introductory. 

Price level, wage structure, and employment position at any 
time explain tlie material condition of any place and these featines 
when comparatively analysed for diifercnt times indicate the 
economic trends. A review of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
tentur}', about the material condition of the people, set against the 
present may give an idea of the economic trends prevalent in the 
district. 

Mr. Skrine, while investigating the material condition of the 
lower orders in Bengal in 1891-92, recorded the following general 
opinion on this point. He assigned the highest place in the scale 
of prosperity in the Patna Division to Champaran and observed 

“ Champaran to the north is the best of all. The soil is more 
fertile than that of tlie neighbouring tracts, there is still a reserve of 
land available for cultivation and the population is as yet only 52C 
to a square mile He was mainly impressed by die density of the 
population, for he prefaces his remarks -with the following 
statement 

“ The material condition of the lower classes of the Patna 
Division varies inversely with the pressure of the population on the 
soil.” 

Mr. Skrine was not exceptional in his opinion of the degree 
of prosperity that Champaran enjoyed. Mr. Henry, the then 
Collector, in ‘his general administration report of 1883-84 and 
Mr. ^Vorsley in his annual report for 1886-87, corroborated 
Mr. Skrine’s conclusion. But in the opinion of Mr. C. J, Stevenson- 
Moore, Settlement Officer (1892—1899), ” the optimistic views of 
the high degree of prosperity of Champaran ”, as referred to above, 
“ receive a most emphatic contradiction from the fact that, given a 
failure of rice crop, Champaran is the first district to succumb to 
distress”. He further obsext’es ihtit ** In view of its acute suscepti- 
bility to famine, general statements of its iritemal prosperity arc 
tidier valueless or misleading. Where a district with land plentiful 
and population sparse has one-third of its people compelled to eke 
out a living by labour, that district can lay no claini to general 
prosperity. Where that district has in addition 2^ per cent of its 
laiyali land transferred by sale and 1 per cent mortgaged, or a total 
of 3h per cent thus alienated in the 10 years, with 40 per cent of 
the transferees belonging to the class of professional money-lenders, its 
claim to this condition becomes still further diminished 2. 

Mr. Stevenson-Moote also quotes Mr. D. J. Macpheison, 
mentioning that ” this condition of things is not alleviated by the 
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exm^ce o£ any arts or industries affording a diversity of occupation 
and bringing wealth into the district The only non agncultural 
manufacture for export is saltpetre and it affords support only 
0 about 6 400 persons who have to supplement their earning b) 
tvorkmg as labourers There are only three towns with a popula 
5,000 and between them they represent only 2 3 per cent 
ot the population of the district The prospenty of 

the whole ^pulation may therefore be said to be entirely dependent 
on the condition of the crops, and consequently in the long run on 
so uncertain an element as tvcather” 

j following observations may be made on the position 

indicated by the quotations above — 

(0 The district ivas alarmingly susceptible to famine 
(«) one third of the population were labourers 
(»«) there rvas no major bye industry 
(lu) 2 3 per cent of the popuhtion ^vere urban 
(v) crops were the gamble of weatlier, and 
{VI) major portion of the land was concentrated in hands of 
a few 


the daily life that is prevalent at the present time 
to'vns or villages, in the district, has somewhat percepubly 
It f factors that have brought 

planned and careful handling of the 
agncultural and industrial problems by the people as well as the 
education, libraries and the press 
^3 communication, etc Another social factor is a 

of the communities particularly m the 
rnmiSifr, , a change in the social values of castes and 

Occupations do no longer follow the castes The 
previous commonly accepted gradation of the caste-structure socially 
In , Pf‘^e"^ralisation of administration and the polic) 

,irh3 partially shifted the importance oT the 

ft, have now definitely 

been put on the administrative map 

A discussion oE features like comparative statements of prices 
r°,SllTs'’ popt'lation and total production 

^reak m production figures per acre o£ important 

heJS!; =»'crage holdings p^ family, siibsntence 

narll™®’ below subsistence level, livelihood 

mv towards industry from agriculture and mce oma, etc, 
will give the picture ot the economic system as at present 
Prices 

discii'sses''iif“‘‘*‘'“‘'c^u““i'‘ Champaran (1877) W W Hunter 
row o mentmns that “ the average 

^wr ?? P'r rupee, common 

rice 22 seers per rupee, wheat 17 seers per rupee bariey 31 seers 
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per rupee gram 24 seers per rupee maize 31^ seers per rupee 
The highest price reached in the famine of 1866 was 6f seers per 
rupee About the time of Permanent Settlement common rice 
sold at 75 seers per rupee wheat 85i seers per rupee ynnera 
135 seers per rupee Distilled liquor sells at from 8 to 12 annas 
per quart bottle tndtgo ac about Rs 220 per Isctory maund 

In comparison to the above set of prices, the figures for the 
years 1956 to 1958 are given and their averages calculated and 
compared Conclusions based on them may leave out certain basic 
realities, at least they shall ignore the imprint of ephimeral irruptions 
in the economic set up eg of occasional depressions or inflations 
etc Hoi\e\er, they will indicate spme of the obvious economic 
liends The current position will be all the more clear, ivhen 
price relatives showing levels of retail prices in relation to their 
corresponding levels in 1948 with figures from 1950—1957, arc 
analj^ed This has been done m another section 
Stalemeni showing the prices of essential foodgrattis per maund foi 
the years 1956—1958 



Itica 

tVheat 

Barle} 

Maize 

Medium 

Coarse 

M hite 

Bed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 



1956 June 




Motihari 

19 90 

18 50 

17 50 

IS 10 

10 00 

13 50 

Bettish 

20 50 

10 50 

17 50 

14 50 

9 25 




I9o6 May 




Hotihari 

19 00 

18 00 

1C 00 

14 00 


10 DO 

Bettiah 

20 00 

19 00 

17 00 

14 00 

9 00 

9 50 



1956 Februarj 




"Motihari 

17 60 

16 50 

17 00 

16 00 

9 50 

12 50 

Bettiah 

16 50 

15 00 

17 00 

1500 

9 00 

12 00 



1956 November 




Motihari 







Bottiah 

20 60 

19 00 

16 00 

15 00 

9 50 

14 00 



1957 June 




Hotihari 

23 2a 

22 2S 

19 00 

16 00 

12 50 

N A 

Bettiah 

24 50 

23 75 

20 00 

18 50 

13 00 

N A 


19o8 October {November prices near about the same) 


'Motihari 

27 00 

2o00 

NA 

N A 

19 00 

15 00 

Bettiah 

22 00 

21 00 

22 00 

N A 

20 00 

16 50 



19o8 December 




■ilotihari 

24 00 

22 00 

NA 

N A 

19 50 

15 00 

Bettiah 

17 00 

17 00 

N A 

N A 

17 00 

15 00 


The table above shotvs that since Hunter tvrote the price of 
rice has increased approximately by 12 times of wheat and barley 
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by 8 times and maize by 13 times In this period the population 
has multiplied, the production has increased and the wages ha\e 
gone up These factors studied with the increased set of prices lull 
indicate the economy of the district In this connection it may 
mentioned that since near about 1947 the prices seem to have been 
tied up to the same lei'el The end of the Second Great War in 
May, 1945, brought about a certain stability but the circumstance* 
I renewal of the previous price level The )ear 

1943 had brought m a sudden rise in the prices, eg, the medium 
quality of rice which sold at Rs 5 to Rs 6 per maimd shot up to 
be sold at Rs 23 in the month of July, 1943 Then there was a 
downward tendency and gradually by the year 1946 the price vv-as 
moving from Rs 13 to Rs 18 per maund By the end of 1947 me 
price began to rise and is since somewhat near about Rs 25 So 
that one remarkable feature comes to light in the trend of puces 
specially of nee, that it was below Rs 10 before the year 1943 
sought an equilibrium below Rs 20 up to the year 1947 and had 
not moved much below Rs 20 This feature will have to be kept 
in view when the real wages and earnings of the people arc 
calculated If there has been a sufficient income to acquire the 
amenities at the prevailing prices, and if these amenities are com 
paratively more than those of the period compared the trend of the 
economic system is towards progress and prosperity, and vice vena 

Wages 

About wages, Hunter mentions in his Statistical Account of 
Champaran (1877) that the Collector returned the following rates 
ot wages, etc , as prevailing in the year 1870 — 

Imported day labourer, Rs 3 per month day labourers, 

2 annas per day, agricultural labourers 1 anna 2 pics 
per day, hire of a plough per day, 2\ annas, contract 
rate for earthwork, Rs 2 8 0 per 1 000 cubic feet 
where the earth has to be thrown some distance 
Rs 3 per 1,000 cubic feet, blacksmith, 2 annas per 
day, carpenters, the same, weavers, 5 pies per yard of 
clotli woven brick makers. Rs 250 to Rs 300 pe" 
1,00,000 bricks, masons, 2|- to 3 annas per day 
matchers, 2 to 2^ annas per day, washermen 3, 4 and 
5 annas per score of clothes, barbers, from 4 to 8 annas 
\ per month, tailors, 3 annas per day, jewellers, 2 annas 

per tola manufactured for silver work and 8 annas for 
gold, sawyers, annas per day, rope makers, 2 annas 
per day, herdsmen, 2 to 4 annas per head of cattle 
tinmen, I anna for each article, oilmen, 3 annas pei 
day, gram parchers, 1 pie for each 4 seers, peons and 
1 grass cutters, Rs 3 per month, boatmen, 3 annas per 

day, carters, Rs 4 per month, burnishers, 24 annas 
per day, chamars. 2^ annas per day. 
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“Wages are said to have nsfen Slightly of late years The 
average rate at present for unskilled labour is to anms per 
day of ten hours male adults getting annas, boys and v\oinen 
I anna In addition a meal of parched barley or nee is commonly 
given in the middle of the day, which brings the vs ages up to from 
1^ to If annas A plough is usually hired for tvso anms per day 
vshich includes the hire of tvso bullocks and one man The cattle 
only work from morning to noon and the driver receives some maize 
for his breakfast In the month of Kariik, when the demand is 
great, the daily rate paid for a plough nses to 2^ annas During 
the rice harvest, the reapers are paid in kind, receiving two out of 
every sixteen bundles reaped, with an occasional bundle throvsii in 
The mode of remuneration is so much more advantageous to the 
labourers, that it is difficult to induce them to accept any money 
wages during harvest time ’’ 

Although Hunter has not mentioned payment of ordinary vsages 
m kind, yet this system of payment was prevalent in his time A 
portion of the agncultural wages is still paid in kind The period of 
payanent vanes— it may be hourly, daily, weekly, monthly or even 
yearly \V’ages also differ from one region to another due to various 
reasons, such as local custom (a main ruling factor), cost of living 
supply and demand, the nature of work, the caste of the worker and 
«o on Briefly it may be said that the present wages in the Bettnh 
subdivision are about 20 per cent higher than in the Motihan Sadar 
subdivision ^Vorkers are paid m kind at present (1958) according 
10 the following rates — 

Bettiah Soddivision 
Iji standard mattndf seer and chhataK 
Males— 3 seers and 8 chhataks for one working day 
Jennies— 3 seers Sor one day 

Children— 2 seers for one working day 

Besides w’ages, hahvahas (ploughmen) are given 6 chhataks of 
sattu as pant piyat (breakfast) 

MOTltlARI SuDDIVTSION 
Males— 2 seers and 12 dihataks per day 
Females— 2 seers and 4 chhataks per day 
Children— 1 seer and 8 chhataks per day 

Ploughmen are given sattu (powdered gram) also as m Bettiah 
AVages in kind specially for agncultural operations have almost 
remained the same since so many decades back, at least since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century It may be said that wnges 
m kind are ngid and hardly change with the passing of time 
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Wages in Cash 

The average rates in 1958 for men, women and children m 
different agricultural operations in the district are as follows - 
In urban areas the wige rates run thus — 

(i) Unskilled labour— 

Male— Rs 1-4 0 to Rs 18 0 per day 
Female— Re 0 14 0 to Re 1 per day 
Children— Re 012 0 to Re 0 14 0 per day 

(ii) Skilled labour— 

Male— Rs 2 to Rs 3 8 0 per day 
Female- 

Children— Rs 1 4 0 to Rs 2 per day 
Wage rate in cash show an upward tendency during the last 
30 yean which is apparent through comparison of the tables belot'^ 
with that of above 

Depression Period (1929—1934) 

(t) Unskilled labour— 

Male— 2 annas 6 pies daily 
Female— 2 annas daily 
Children— 1 anna daily 
(«) Skilled labour— 

Male— 4 annas daily 
Female- 

Children— 2 annas to 3 annas daily 
Pre War Period (1933 to 1939) 

(i) Unskilled labour— 

Male— 4 annas per day 
Female— 2 annas 6 pies per day 
Children— 2 annas per day 

(ii) Skilled labour— 

^ Male— 8 annas to 10 annas per day 

Female- 

Children— 4 annas to 6 annas per day 
In the year 1943 

(i) Unskilled labour— 

Male— 10 annas per day 
Female— 7 annas per day 
Children— 5 annas per day 

(ii) Skilled labour— 

^ Male— 14 annas to Rs 1-4 0 per day 

Female- 

Children— 8 annas to 12 annas per day 



‘Though wage rates have risen, the rise has not been commen- 
surate with the increase in the c(Kt of living. The value of the 
important articles of foodgrains consumed by the labourers has 
increased considerably more than the value of the labour, which will 
be taken up further in the section on the standard of living. 

Employment Position. 

Although the economy of the district of Champaran is almost 
entirely agricultural, it is necessary to find out how the population 
has been apportioned to occupation. Thereby the percentage of 
the agriculturists in the broad sense of the term, whether owning 
cultivators, non-owning cultivators, pure labourers or othenvise will 
be appreciated tvith reference to the groups other than these. In 
the Census Report of 1891 which is also quoted in the Survey and 
Settlement Report, 1892—1899, the population is apportioned 
according to occupation as follows 


(a) Agriculture ,, .. .. 13,23,125 

(h) Professions . . . - . . 4,077 

(c) Commercial . . . . . . 25,988 

(d) Artisans .. .. .. 1,29,222 

(e) Pastoral . . . . . . 2,034 

(/) Hunting and Fishing .. .. 8,971 

(g) Service .. .. .. 2,51,467 

(Ji) Unproductive Groups .. .. 17,165 


17,62,649 


The Survey and Settlement Report (1892—1899), obsen'es on 
tlie above table as follows 

Agriculture thus accounts for 72 per cent of the population. 
The details do not bear investigation, as only 2,028 of these 
dependent on agriculture arc shown as labourers, which must be 
incorrect; and for the reason already slated, 72 per cent is sure to be 
as under-estimate. There are no indigenous industries of any 
importance, and no large towns m the district. ' I should, therefore, 
take the proportion of population, dependant on agriailture at 
nothing less than 85 per cent. And the Report classifies the 
total population as mentioned below 

Per cent. 


Pure cultivators . . . . . . 57 

Pure cultivators with other professions . . 7 

Cultivating labourers .. .. .. 21 

Landless labourers . , . . . . 9 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 6 " 


The Report of Survey and Settlement Operations during 
1913—1919 mentions at page 3 that the census of 1911 disclosed 
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i?'no'nrto population of the district in ivhich 

17,-8,902 persons or 90 per cent were shoivn as engaged in agriculture 

A census table of 1951 dealing with the occupational striiaure 
or the district population quoted from the District Census Hand Book 
for Champaran^^ (1956) has been given in the Chapter on ' Other 
Jjocial Services " The figures in that table show the follouing 
trend — 


(a) That agriculture not only predominates m the economic 
set-up of the district, but employs more now It 
covered about 72 per cent by 1891, 85 per cent 
by 1911 and 94 per cent by 1951. Analysing the 
figures of 1951 census the Bihar Report at page 160 
mentions that “ the proportion of non agricultural 
population to the total population is the highest in the 
South Bihar Plain (19 7 per cent), the Chotanagpur 
Plateau Division comes next (15 2 per cent) and the 
North Bihar Plain last (9 6 per cent) There is no 
district in the South Bihar Plain tvhere the proportion 
of the non agricultural population falls below 16 8 per 
cent In the district of NortJi Bihar Plain, this propor 
‘ tion vanes between 6 2 per cent to 15 3 per cent 

Champaran and Saharsa having the lowest proportion 
of non agncultural population ” 

(5) That as regards categories of non agricultural occupations 
me Census Report, 1951, mentions that "m the North 
Bihar Plain, 0 79 million persons or 48 5 per cent of the 
non agricultural population derive their livelihood from 
service and miscellaneous occupations, 28 8 per cent 
from commerce, 21 4 per cent from production other 
than cultivation and 4 2 per cent from transport ” So 
that, about 50 per cent of the non agricultural popula 
tion of the district derives their livelihood from sen ice 
and miscellaneous occupations 

T/,e Census of India (1931), Report for Bihar further obsenes 
tliat the prt^rtion of self supporting persons is highest in the 
Chotanagpur Plateau Division (36 8 per cent) there hemg but little 
difference between the North Bihar Plain (26 8 per cent) and the 
South Bihar Plain (26 2 per cent) in this respect*^ The proportion 
of earning dependant is 6 3 per cent m South Bihar Plainrd per 
cent in the North Bihar Plain and 2 9 per cent in the Chotanagpur 
Plateau The percentages of the North Bihar Plain, ivliich can, if 
anything, be an over estimate with regard to the district of 
Lihamparan 


mentioned before 50 per cent of the non agricultural poptila 
tion live on the services and miscellaneous occupation It would 
not be out of place here to discuss the scope of this sector of 
employment as at present 
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Champaran is industrially very bacUvard The only important 
industry ot the district is the sugar industry There are nine sugar 
factories employing about 10,000 persons In addition there are 
near about 79 rice and oil mills Another important cottage industry 
IS tliat of button making, concentrated mostly in Mehsi area and 
^ives employment to a few hundred persons 

Employment Enchance 

With the close o£ the ^sar, an Employment Information Btireau 
ivas setup m 1946, under the administrative control of the District 
Magistrate and the technical control of the Sub Regional Emploj 
ment Exchange under the Government of India Ministry of L-abour, 
with a view to resettling the ex servicemen in civil jobs After the 
partition of the country in 1947, the services of the Employment 
Information Bureau were thrown open to the displaced persons 
Finally the services of the Bureau were thrown open to all categories 
of employment seekers The Employment Information Bureau was 
raised to the status of a full fledged District Employment Exchange 

Since November, 1956, the administrative control of tJic 
Employment Excliange has been transferred to the State Government 
and IS administered by the Labour Department For administrative 
purposes, the District Employment Exchange is responsible to the 
Stale Director of National Employment Service, through the Sub 
Regional Employment Officer at Muzaffarpur A table below will 
give an idea of the functions of the District Employment Exchange 
^lotihari — 


Year 

Registration 

Vacancies 
notified total 

^^acancles 
filled total 


4,136 

2,205 



5 433 

2 328 



3106 

533 



863 

242 



1,502 

261 



The figures are not encouraging and show that the Employment 
Exchange is not being properly utilised The considerably 
decreasing figures of registration vacancies notified and filled indicate 
apath) of tbe employer to notify vacancies apathy of the jobless to 
resort to the Exchange, the want of employment and probably not 
much success in bringing the unemployed and the employer together 
These figures also indicate the limited scope of the industrial sector 
or m the public services and may be unawartness of the public due 
to want of information regarding the scope of the Employment 
Exchange 
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Total Population and Total Production. 

*<= relation between the total popula 
of hvm» °f 'he district as an influence on the sSard 

"T i3®rw.I^ P=>- Mr. Macphenon’s 

suZiiTL2,i'::ufei:r- 

TABLE. 


Total 

Year population 


Total 

XT r -n production 

Der°sonI ““ Average Total Aevrage 

persons of non the crops yield cropped per head area ol 
an^^iU . 1 !*™'?®. (deluding per acre net sown of cropped the 

sq mile dependants industrial (approvjir ate area 

output figures (m acres) 

(in rods ) in mds ) 


diatrict 
(id ecitf 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 


7 

S 3 

i8di 

18.50,405 

627 

1,83 77,714 Rabi 

8 

14 47 008 

0 78 20 7’ 73 




Bhadai 

10 






Aghani 

12 



1011 

19 03,385 

540 

Rabi 

5 

14,29 839 

0 75 20 77 7J1 




Bhadai 

0 






Aghani 

15 



1951 

25,15 343 

708 70 

^ 93,15.000 Rabi 

5 

15,43 000 

0 61 22 64 0CO 




Bhadai 

12 






Aghani 

12 




to nnwe f In* rnade, it would be better 

/n*rn<l^n I n / made m the Census Report of 

tI8g2 iS anT fofriS^m*'^ SuTvey and Settlement Reports 
follow! .! 1913-1919), in this connection ivhich ore as 


of 1 , 1951) discusses the trend 

of ^pulation in reference to the attracting or distracting capacity 
^ “f resources It mentions that " bemeen 

l»P'>lation of Champaran increased by 19 5 per cent 
h!the T'" Z ""“‘gration and better enummtion 

r,e!,J drrade, there tvas a severe famine in 1897 and also 

persistent unhealthmess and the population fell by 3 7 per cent but 
the next decade 1901-1910) again showed a largeSncre!se which is 
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sittnbutable chiefly to improvement m public health and economic 
'Conditions, though immigration had practically stopped by this time 
Owing mainly to ravages from cholera and influenza, the rate oC 
growth fell to 1 7 per cent during 1911—1920 The population in 
creased rapidly during the succeeding two decades In tlie last 

•decade, however, the decennial rate of growth has fallen to 4 8 per 
cent , the marked fall being due to the ravages of 

cholera and small pox and increase in emigration ’ 

The Survey and Settlement Repott of 1913—1919 mentions 
that ‘ the population of the district made remarkable recovery 
Ijetween 1901 and 1911, in which penod it shows tlie largest propor- 
tional increase of tlie North Bihar districts, just as in 1901 it showed 
die greatest proportional decrease It does not appear that there has 
Teen any very conspicuous improvement m public health in the 
decade 1901—1911, thoiigli the general impression is tint climate Ins 
gradually improved ” 

‘ Again It will be seen that there lias been a decrease in the 
cultivated area since the last settlement It is difficult to attribute 
this to climate or public health, as the deaease has been most 
marked m thanas Motihan, Kesana and Govmdganj, which are not 
particularly conspicuous for bad climnie or epulenucs” 

The chief economic features of the period (1913—1919), 
beyond a general nse in prices, arc die decline of jndigo manufac 
ture, the expansion of the sugar industry, and the increase of trade 
with the outside world 

The period discussed under the last Survey and Settlement 
Operation (1913—1919), marks out die taking up of trade and 
commerce by the increasing number of persons, a downward acieage 
under cultivation, and a general nse of prices 

The Survey and Settlement Report (1892—1899) calculates the 
gross value of produce on net cropped area, and mentions that 
the total value of agricultural produce of die district therefore 
works out at Rs 3,52,68 Rs 908-4 G, that is to Rs 24 5 9 per acre 
on the net cropped area ” 

Some observations on the figures of 1891 and 1951 from the 
table quoted above would be appropriate The total population in 
1951 IS seen increased fay about 32 7 per cent, whereas the total 
cropped area, only by about 10 per cent and the total production 
decrease by about 50 per cent The percentages c^ilculated as siicJi, 
although do not appear to be so very factual because a slight 
difference m the trend of output per acre, as seen in the column of 
average output per acre, means a fall only m proportion to the 
difference in the acreage under cultivation plus some difference in 
the average outturn per acre, which in combination should not 
result in so low a total outturn Bgure This, however, does show 
24 
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the hfllZS o? the Z . ™' This .s partially assocmtedt^.th 
prevalanSZ the o d ZrrPfZT"' "'= 

agncultuml and nofo/Z^Zd^StarecZoZ™'"® 

prodZ°.oro£%he'd,u'Z7 1^*^^“?' prndnction. die mdunnal 
sectorot the dis ZtZZZ The mdustnal 

9 SUfrar factories emr.I° ^ mainly o£ the sngar industry lutli onl) 
mdu«?r1Zh and oil milling 

o£ peSiT oidv Zd IZ"' ’’if""® '““dtedt 

turin“ Zne and^lhZ button maniifac 

fountoK etc Fro^ '““ler products, iron 

suZr iZusZes ?? “8*'" 'b^ t^«t materials of die 

industry tlie rice ^nH’ of the rice and oil milling 

agriciduiral production*^ So' r?e accounted for m tiie 

sector would come to n^c production m the inclustml 

difference between a small figure m this distnct, being tlic 

for the finished nrofhtrts material and the pnce obtained 

other pP;Xt'^;n'’!,amraZt" 

comet SZiZi^'thr?rade°^aZ"'com 

percentage throus-h mi«r^iu commerce operations and another 
fogether^witfi °hf inZuZ aT occupation and services, but these 
only an employment of 6 per cen^w /"‘'"T’ 

population, tvhich show far thLnvZsZ"'' 
upon the total production liutiie of^h ^ earnings, can neigli 

per capita income as such ^ ^ district and can add to the 

Inoebtedness amonc the Peofle 

Trade .and ®Cora'nimZ“, *‘u t'oidZS'Zs'f "l ‘^''aptcr " BanLing, 

rs'ir;r"ci^zztr£'“ "o 

Committee, I92D,Znd Rs*^ 175 ’be Banking Inquiry 

die Principal Mum,„ Smgli cS^^ZeZn’ f P"’ ™’d'e h, 
The indebtedness has a chrZic nam^ Zd tlm"a'^“"' ™‘’“7 i’ 
a\cnge famih of Inu ^ Mcious spinl to the 

people of Champatan district arf^*,o’to?imr‘fo*'r"°tr V'" 

nature It has to he realised il.n . "eir iiiiproiidcnl 

neacr reiiioie die illdebtedn j ThZ' m'un ''l 

a more rational mihsation nf ^ mixcti economy, 

resources mihsation of forn^r •»« i ^ resources, discover) of more 
i.iisaiion of forest and ,sater potentiality of tlie district. 
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Average holding of land per head or per famil\ 

AND THE SUBSISTENCE HOLDING 

Ifi his Survey and Settlement Report (1892—1899) Mr C J 
Stevenson Moore, mentions at page 129, that ‘all Uimgs consideied, 
the average area held by a activating family in etcli thana can be 
taken to be as folloivs — 

Acres 


Bagaha 

7 

Shikarpur 

7 

Bettiah 

.. 5 

Bcttiah Subdivision 

G 

Adapur 

5 

Dhaka 

45 

Motiliari 

50 

Govmdganj 

50 

Kessarn 

40 

Madluiban 

35 


Sadat Subdn ision 4 

"As expected, non-occupancy raiyat occup) a larger proportion 
of area and a greater number of holdings in Beitnh subdiMsion than 
in Sadar The a>erage size of a non-occupancy holding is e\er> 
nhere very small, 2 acres in the Bettiah subduision and 18m 
Sadar ' 

The Survey and Settlement Operations Report (1913—1919) is 
silent about the a\erage size of the holding per family, because it 
v.vtTktsons * tlve wea ^ we wi.vi(c\\ TOore wnpoitvvnt, bwt 

unfortunately the present system oC statistics docs not gi\e an 
accurate account of the facts Under die present 

system figures are compiled for Khattans uhich do not necessarily, 
or m fact, represent complete holdings ' 

The Census of India (1951) Report {Bihar) mentions that 
uhereis "for die State of Bilnr, as a ivholc, the average size of* 
holdings works out to 3 43 acr« on the basis of the data collected 
during die sample survey of 1952, the corresponding figures for the 
ihrce natural divisions arc (t) North Bihar Plain (m winch is 
included the distnet of Champann), 2 04 acres, (li) Soudi Bifnr 
Plain, 2 77 acres and (ni) Gliofxnagpur Plateau G41 acres" 

A more elaborate amlpis of the size of holdings has been given 
in the table below, whose data relating to agricultural holdings hj 
si/e are based on a sample survc) carried out bj the Department of 
Agnailtunl Statisucs m April, 1952, at the request of the Supenn- 
icnclcnt of Census Operations, Bihar In all 199 villages were 
selected, one m each Agncultural Statistics Circle, and I3GS7 
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holdings ^\ere sun eyed The size of the sample was approximately 
0 25 per cent — 

Dishibutton of IfiOO Agiicnlliiral Holding'^ 


Up to 0 50 acre 281 

Exceeding 0 50 acre and up to 1 acre 172 

Exceeding 1 acre and up to 2 acres 215 

Exceeding 2 acres and up to 3 acres 108 

Exceeding 3 acres and up to 4 acres 50 

Exceeding 4 acres and up to 5 acres 49 

Exceeding 5 acies and up to 10 acres 78 

Exceeding 10 acres and up to 15 acres 22 

Exceeding 15 acres and up to 30 acres 10 

Exceeding 30 acres and up to 50 acres 4 

50 acres and above 

Total number of holdings 1.000 


The above table shows that 28 1 per cent of the one thousantl 
holding under reference, tvas found below or up to half an 
and out of the total 77 2 per cent was beloiv or up to 8 acres The 
holdings of 4 acres and above account for only IG 9 per cent of the 
total, which all show the extent of fragmentation and the insignm 
cant percentage of even subsistence holdings with the farmers 
Holdings ranging between 15 to 30 acres cover only 1 G per cent oI 
the total number of 1,000 holdings surveyed on random selection 
basis 

Subsistence Holding 

Mr C J Stevenson Moore has expressed his opinion in h'S 
lleport oil Survey and SetUemenl Operations in 1802—1800 on tl^ 
siibsistcnlie holding as follows — An average cultivators finnly 
requires, as I ha\e said Rs 75 per annum to li\e on (Procetlurc 
of calculation as such is given m the table beloiv ) Therefore th^ 
subsistence holding, by which I mean a holding sufiicient to support 
an a\erage family m fair comfort, ought to be 3 7 acres or allowing 
for the portion necessarily left uncultuated, sij 4 acres Tlion?” 
this size IS the district aserage, I think a distinction is require 
between tlic Bettnli and Sadar subdivisions In the former the 
bJindai and rabi crops arc inferior and some of the paddy land u 
not very productive On the other hand, it is not given the same 
labour All things considerctl it is safest to take the subsistence 
holding lu Bettnh at 5 acres and m the southern subdivision, where 
crops are more varied and secure, and profitable markets more 
accessible, at 8^ acres” 

About the procedure of calcuhiion, he writes that ‘‘the la^t 
census figures work out an average of si\ souls per occupied house 
or family* in the distnct which consists of (avoiding fraction) 
males, two females and two children They ought to live on Rs 
a a. tvmlMl nut below*— 


Table sfwiumg subststencc Iwtng requtremejits. 
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0 8 0 and at 8 timcf» 4 00 
nipro 

olul 76 10 0 lotnl 967 75 
(as per 1802 prices) (na per 1959 prices ) 
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'"T; aleSro^"'*) P'-'T fi-” 

'“’ 'X'sri,'“„‘.7»“ "'"^ °' •"' >"" 

^tr“n“a rl^thfr ™‘-'l-eous expenses have been 
on Tnt u tunes the quotation of the year 189’ 

SI different P”“ relat.vL of 
me aitterent periods under considention 

that the Central Statistica™”^mS P’^“ mention here 

national income of India for preliminary estimate of 

at 1948 49 pSces Thl ^<>830 croits 

1956 57 IS Rs 11 000 crore at^948^J9 pnc« 

Rs n F6Tcmres‘.S“igir58'’anS «'’" 1 ?,''°”=" ''“d « 

Rs 1 380 crores anS Rs MUn or 

The per capita income at cfiL^® '>■" >955 56 level 

Rs 260 6 .n'^1955 56 S li' 20 .T?i “-^“pondingly rose from 
The larger rncrease at c“em‘® ■"'95657 and Rs 2891 m 195758 
to price changes pnces than at constant prices mis due 

LrvruHoon ™n snirm rovvaaos rsnusmv raovt 

ACRICULTVRE OR \ICE ^ ER5A 

in tlie section Empfoj^ent Pattem has been indicated 

Other Social SeraTls '■"" ’■'so -i tlie chapter on 

no less than 33°99 rnUmns o" 9^1 millions in the State of Bihar 
tion are agriculturists and 97 per wnt'of ',i°^ '^"■■* P°P'‘'“ 

lives in niral areas The onlv ■"■ ^gfimltura] population 

percentages in the rural ooniUa.^®"'^" ■"P* °f "horn die 

population IS of those persomP,vli(J'’a,Y.'^ “""i Sensml 

land agncultunil rent rcceivm mdthlTr 

cent of the rural population dcrne fh» dependants Only 94 per 
hood from non agncultural sotimes and'^o’f".1‘^'P‘'aI?“'“ 
accounted for b> persons denvtn^thei^nr.n^ ^9 !■■■■■ 

from seraices and miscellaneous tK:cupatf™" P“ ■"""■■ I'ml'hood 

In tlic Nordi Bihar Plim A\litcli mrinri^c r'l 
92 4 per cent of the rural populatio" ?rt 
livelihood on agriculture and only 7 0 per cent ‘''”r 

means of hvel.hood The folio, v/ng s.a!?mem sh°o" s^d^^ema^ 
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>£ rural population o£ the North Bihar Plain under each livelihood 
lass — 


Livelihood class I (oivners o£ land mainly owned 49 5 
and dependants) 

Livelihood class II (owners o£ land mainly un- 119 
oivned and dependants) 

Livelihood class 111 (cultivating labourers and 30 5 

their dependants) 

Livelihood class IV (non-culluating ovmers of 0 5 

land, agricultural rentreceivei and their 


dependants) 

Livelihood class V (production other than cultiva 1 8 
tion) 

Livelihood class VI (Commerce) 2 1 

Livelihood class (Transport} 0 2 

Livelihood class VIII (other services and toiscella 5 4 
neous) 


The table above, besides showing an overwhelming majonty o£ 
rural population dependent on agncuUure, points out that among 
the other occupations, the miscellaneous and other services accom 
modate nearly half die persons who derive their livelihood from 
non Agricultural occupations So that the production otlier than 
cultivation, trade and commerce, transport, etc, account for only a 
fringe of the whole employment organisation, indicating insignificant 
industnal (small scale or cottage industries) growth 

The following table shows tlie livelihood pattern oE tlie urban 
population of tlie Nortli Bihar Plains — 

Number pet 10,000 under 


Livelihood Class I (owners of land inninly owned, 1 525 
and dependants) 

Livelihood Glass II (owners of land mainly un 262 
owned and dependants) 

Livelihood Class II (cultivating labourers and 1,375 
dependants) 

Livelihood Class IV (non-cultivating owners of 180 
land, agricultural rent receivers and tlieir 
dependants) 

Livelihood Class V (production other than culti 1,027 
vation) 

Livelihood Class VI (Commerce) 2,086 

Livelihootl Class VII (Transport) 471 

Livelihood Class VIII (Other services and miscel- 3,074 
lineoiis) 
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First, ivitli a feiv exceptions, its towns have groivn on account oF 
their importance as headquarters of the district or subdivisional 
administration, and not as the result of the growth of trade and 
industry Second, the list of towns here includes quite a feu places 
ivhidi are really overgrown villages or large village marls The- 
proportion of persons dependent on agriculture among the urban 
population in Champaran is 36 2 per cent as against North Monglqrs 
49 9 per cent and Satan’s 43 4 per cent In Champaran the agricul 
lural classes outnumber the non agricultural classes in file towns 
namely, Sugauli Bazar, Shikarpur Bazar, Bagaha, Chanpatia Bazar 
and Kesaria Bazar Moreover, one feature in the table aboie has to 
be noted which indicates that tlie persons engaged in sen ices are 
30 74 per cent of the total under analysis as against of production 
otlier than cultivation 10 27 per cent, commerce 20 86 per cent and 
transport 4 71, which again like the table of rural population point 
at scanty progress and development of the industrial sector of the 
district 

iNTRODUCrriON AND TERMINATION OF PARTIAL OR TOTAL 
RATIONING IN THE DlSTKlCT COMMODITIES RATIONED 

This feature also slious an important economic trend Chani 

E iran has aluays fed Saran and other districts The ^Vorld ^Va^ Ik 
rought m its wake certain food problems, tvhicli required careful 
distribution of the total output of cereals everytvhere The distribu 
tion of food ivas designed to gite primary importance to the inilitar) 
requirements of the country This is expected when a uar is on 
This feature naturally created conditions of scarcity for the public 
Tins led to the introduction of ‘rationing system This system 
limed at providing a certain quantity of cereals per head not 
according as the needs may be, but iccordmg to the stocks at hand 
This was applied to the urban areas more than m the rural areas 
So fir as this district is concerned, the total rationing m 
strict form has neier been introduced But attempts hive been 
mide to base a planned distribution of cereals svhenever nccessiry 
The bad hanxsts m the years due to droughts and floods or other 
reisons ha\e midc it incumbent on authorities to ln\e a plinnctl 
and cireful distribution of nee, wheal etc 

In the year 1947 and a few years before the procurement of 
grams and its distnbiuion svas in conformity with tlie process as 
bnefly noted below, from the procurement scheme lOlT-'lS (Uiarif 
crop), according to the drrccii\-c m D O no 28250 P O Govern 
nicnt of Bihar, Supply and Pnee Control Department, addressed tir 
all Commissioners of Divisions and copies fonvirdctl to all the 
Disinct Magistrates 

Procitrrment by Direct Purchases 
The local officers were instructed to make direct piirclnscs of 
nee m selected ricc producing areas, like ^^a^bflum Sidir,* 

• Manbhum SatJar has iinct been uamfened to West Bengal excepting a ff** 

thanas. (P C- R C) 
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Dlialbhum Subdivision, Shahabad, Pumea, Madhubani, Champaran». 
Gaya, Banka and Santlial Parganas. The purchase was to be made 
at prices to be prescribed by tlic Government from time to time. 
The District Supply Officer was to fix the price levy— 

(а) The levy was operative throughout the province of Bihar. 

A broad classification tinder the heads “canal irriga- 
tion ” and ** lands other than canal irrigated ” tras- 
adopted in North and South Bihar. The gross produce 
of the canal irrigated land were assessed at 12 maunds 
and of the other land at 8 maimds per acre. 

(б) The let 7 -list was to be framed carefully by officials but 

was to be recast in lump or in detail on the suggestion 
of a committee of non-ofiicials. Special attention was 
to be given to correct assessment in marginal cases. 

(c) For failure to comply with the demand notices, action wa‘! 

to be taken on the biggest producers of the locality and 
svorking dotsmwards. There was the provision under 
section 12 of the Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Act, I94G (Act of I94C), which em- 

powered summary trials of cases arising out o£ breaches 
of orders issued in pursuance of the Act. 

(d) The time-table prescribed for the working of the Le\y 

order was strictly adhered to, and attempts trere tiade 
to procure the maximum quantity possible in the firsr 
two or three months by all methods, viz., 
monopoly, and direct purcliases. 

Dis/fthu/ion.— Storage and storage charges, purchasing a.gects” 
commission, milling or handpounding charges, transportarion ca>t5, 
administration expenses, etc., were taken into coadderaribn I'Tsile 
fixing a price at whidi the commodititt tvere to be by tfie^ 

Government. An administrative charge at 4 ans^ per maamf 
tvas to be levied on stocks of fine rice supplied to ct>!!5e:^ss- raiTwaTs. 
and other employers of labour. 


Government commitments were to be rcdtxrd n nfntmum,. 
which meant that— 

(f) all niral supplies were to be stopped esrsyc c? Goremmeer 
servants drawing a salary IK ‘-r xs6 per motzih. 

Besides no other foodgrairs o be dEsmbazed ir 
the rural area except is tzecsse cf scarerr' 

and 

(it) in urban areas also therr sas z~ ~te sr? zerersl 

to persons whose cerrsf t-rs is.- Rs. "iK 

monih. Raiicxis Jiesstse zrt tfi-e actm! 

of dependants cerr. 'a-'ere'all-o’v-^ « 

priority as trey- to be a ccC'.V 

concem Ly tie srrr srd t/ 
from 1st ZJer- ~ 
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^lEreement Government of Bihar ,n 

pf^s“ve deSnSol !><»■<:? <>' 

procurement and d ^ ''‘™ g<vmg up all commitments for 

tlirworkinir natte^! f’ll *'>' ‘*’‘= ™'‘ and 

stagger ^e^pTOS^nf ^0 

of A ’ raL'^ ^a^d stort was to be made by cutting 

.n daily ration?e^dmgtVf^.X?a1r "" 

labour^ and =‘f'‘^>'"«ds large employers of 

for the rnnsntn tndustnes were to be supplied with foodgrains 
de^irrf b^hemPa?" and their dependants il 

the last year ’ system before decontrol lias adopted in 

unfa^urahfe'*'rnnd^t'^ 1950 Started under unusual and particularly 
of the local ofrirers'™et for great vigilance on the pan 

the \erv unfavonTalile^'”''®^^ measures had to be taken to aioid 
to be arranwl k increased food distnbiition hatl 

ment s^nlnt es tnereased imports and mtetnal procure 

meas.’.res.?iPdua.ng^;tnbut.o?^hoar® 

withm of the paddy crops groiMi 
methods referred to abo\e yeai by se^enI 

deal^^^waf^a'ilm^/>d paddy and nee by oUicr foodgraiti 

^lei- maund for Ti’’"’ "1™"'^ nee and Rs II 

JOT mauntl lor ulieat The only difference m the scar 1930 mt 

‘rtlie mm of rrn-."“' ""“ge stte In ajd.tion cartage 

at iiic rate ot I anna per mnind nf»r miin 4^^ >i i ^ 

centre tias alloried to S^etdmato^T 

Dislnbution -In new of the scarcity conditions tint uerc pre 
apprehended due to the failure ot the aut.tmn and muter crop Ld 
the uncertain prosywcls of rob, crop, dmnbiition nx, made on the 
basis of mtion canB The urban areas tiere immediately coicred 
by the scheme Distribution m raiml amas tvas also carcfolb 
plannrf Estimates of loss of gmtn and degree ot scarcity and 
^bablc .x«istancc needed for affected pockets uerc norketl out 
Lists of all persons m need of foodganins being supplied rsere 
prcp,wrf and they as ere gisen ration cards indicating tlic number 
of adults and cbildrcn Fair price shops at convenient caitrcs iscre 
opened The quantity of muon aaned from 10 ounces to 12 ounces 
per head per day aiath 4 ounces in addition for heasy manual 
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■\vorkers and hal£ of each for the children was to be fixed from time 
to time by the District Officers considenng the stock in hand 

The system of fair pnce shops lias almost come to stay Tht> 
go slow when there are good crops and available at reasonable price 
They shoot up ivhenever there is scarcity The brief report ivhich 
follows, for the years 1957 and 1958, will indicate tlie oiganisation, 
function and service offered by the Fair Price Shops, and tliroivs a 
considerable light on the present economic trends The report ha:> 
been compiled from the \Veekly Scaraty Report m Form IX of the 
Bihar Famine and Flood Relief Code, for tlie district of Champaran 
for the iveek ending the 25th June, 1958, and also for the iveek 
ending 2Gth June, 1957 

In the year 1958 (June), the scarcity was caused due to low 
yield of bhadat and aghant Bhadat was damaged due to flood and 
agkani due to drought The distress had increased due to want of 
rams in die month of May, and m die first fortnight of the month 
of June as a result of which, summer crops and paddy seedlings dned 
»P 

Parts of almost all the 25 police stations were affected The 
extent of distress is shown by the following table — 

Affected area 


Subdiviuon 

Total 
area 
in «q 
miles 

Areo 
affected 
in sq 
miles 

Tolfil Population 

population affected 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

Sadar 

1 528 

765 

14 45 378 9 41 000 

Bettiah 

I 99“ 

1 210 

11 00 000 8 06 000 
(Including dis- 
placed per 
sons) 

Supply of grams through 
arranged as folloii’s — 

Fair Price Shops 

or Ration Shops was 


(i) Number of Fair Pnce Shops functioning 
including the numbers opened during 
the week under report for sale of food 
grams— 

Sadar 439 

Bettiah 338 


District Total 


777 
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(ti) Population sened by these Fair Price 

Shops 26, 63.000 


(in) Quantity m maunds of grains issued during 
the period from stockists* godoivns anti 
gratuitous distribution to the indigents— 



Off take daring the week 

Progressire total of the 
off take since 1st April 
1957 


Rice Wheat 

Rice 

W heat 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

Bettiah 

Bettuli 

Mda 

3^il 2) 264 (including^ ODl meU 
gratuitous relief) 

Xil 17 421 (including 1.723 mds 
gratuitous relief] 

Jltda 

226 

36o 

Jlds 

4 30 841 

3 43,188 

District — Total 

Nil 38 0%^ 

691 

7,74 029 

The reason for tlie low offtake of uJieit during the week in 
both tlie subdivisions, tvas inadequacy of stock Howes er m the 
year 1957 58, 2,07 160 Tami}Y Ratton Cards uere issued and distri 
buted up-to-date to so many families in tJie Sadar subdnision and 
89,000 cotering so many families m the Bettiah swbdnision 


Names of Anchdln or BIock« No of Fair O/T taka 

rrjca Sbepa in mftunds 


Motihan 

40 

1 SIO 

Turkauha 

25 

14S 

Sugauli 

16 

2 016 (Ilarsidih m 
eluded) 

Ramgarwa 

29 

4 200 

Raxaul 

28 

3 22, 

Adapur 

19 

020 

biarkatia 

16 

886 

Ghoroaahan 

25 

1 no 

Dhaka 

20 

053 (Dhaka police 
station) 

Chiraiya 

U 


Pfttahi 

15 

339 

Pakri Dayal 

16 

390 

lladhuban 

20 

000 

Itohsi 

13 

640 

Cbakia 

23 

1 317 (Kalyanpurin- 
cluded) 

Kalyanpur 

32 

480 

Keaana 

20 

Areraj 

35 1 

780 

Tlaraidih 


Taharpur 

15 / 


Total 

404 

21 3!4 
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Setttah ifubdivmon 




No of Fair 

0^ take 

"NamcB of Anchals or Blocks 

Price Shops 

m maunds 



functioning 


Majhaulia 


41 

616 

SctUah 


51 

3 177 

^outan 


20 

1 476 (NauCan poll 
station) 

Bainya 


22 


Oianpatia 


2S 


S]kte 


16 


Itainatand 


7 


Gaunaha 


19 


Shikarpur 


14 


Bamnagar 


17 


Jogapatti 


26 

2 810 

Lauriya 


14 

2 201 (Laurna poll 
station) 

Bagaha 


3*) 

2 371 

Sidhao 


25 

1 241 

Bhanaha I 


23 


Bhaaaha II 
Thakaraha 


16 

883 


Total 

378 

14 786 


Supply of gram through Fair Pnce Shops and Ration Shops— 
(t) Number of Fair Pnce Shops functioning (including tl 
number opened dunng the period under report)— 
Opened Functionin 

Sadar 19 159 

Bettiah 1 143 


(it) Quarterly of maunds of grams issued during tlie penc 
from stockists’ godowns and progressue totals 
offtake from flie 1st April, 1957— 



Offtake during the 
week 

Progressive tota 
since Ist April 19 >7 


Itice 

meat 

Rice 

^heat 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Mds 

Xlds 

Aids 

litds 

Sadar 

Nil 

1 34o 

112 

11 60 

Bsttisli 

2vil 

2129 

140 

18 €2 
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So that the statements above show that -whereas die number of 
Fair Pnce Shops in the whole district was 320 only in the year 1957, 
this rose to 827 m the year 1958, an increase of 153 7 per cent 
Besides the offtake during the week m die year 1958, of wheat isas 
38,685 maunds, as against 3,474 maunds only in the year 1957, 
indicating a tremendous increase here also, ivhich all point out to 
the groiving prominence of the Fair Price Shops in the district But 
side by Side this state of affairs hints at the cautious move of the 
Government to regulate price in the deficient economy of the distnct 

Price and Wage Indexes concerning the period 1939—1957 
CURRENT Economic Trends 

The discussion above, has tried to give a picture of the economic 
trends, drawn from a long range There are also particular trends, 
the short term, year to year variations either ivay, good or bad in 
the economic field So that an analysis of prices and ivages, the 
main determinants of the economic trends, since the year 1939, ivhich 
uill be able to indicate some of the smaller features but highly 
suggestive The year 1939, has been chosen, inasmuch as, this 
year, tvith the beginning of the Second Great World War had caught 
up the economic system in its vertex, and led it through different 
frfiases The severe depression of the year 1929, had reached its 
bottom and rather the economy was enjoying a breathing space, 
when the military requirements initiated a boom period and tlie 
prices began to nse 

The following table gives the pnces of nee (medium), t\heat 
and gram (per maund), from the year 1941, the year m which the 
efforts to face the War began bearing fruits and the pnces, ivages, 
etc , were affected — 


Uedium rice Wheat Gram 


June— 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 
1946 
1949 
1970 


Rs a p 

5 10 e 

6 8 0 
2C 8 0 

13 8 0 
16 0 0 

14 0 0 
II 13 0 
24 0 0 
23 8 0 
27 R 0 


Rs a p 


IS 0 0 
14 8 0 
11 S 0 
14 0 0 
11 13 0 
27 0 0 
24 0 0 
2C 0 0 


Rs a p 

3 S G 

4 3 0 
14 0 O 
10 0 0 

8 8 0 
118 0 

13 0 0 
16 0 0 

14 0 0 
20 0 0 
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Medium rico 

Wheat Gram. 

October — 

Rs a p 

Ra a p Ra a. p. 

1951 



19o2 



1953 

27 0 0 

20 0 0 

1954 

16 0 0 


19j5 

17 8 0 

14 4 0 

19o6 

10 0 0 

17 8 0 

1957 

24 0 0 

18 4 0 

1958 

27 0 0 


April, 

1050 

. .. 26 8 0 

26 0 0 


An analysis of the table shows that tlie pnce of tlie nee and 
gram had taken to rising, suddenly increasing by 471 1 per cent and 
433 9 per cent in die year 1943 Aftenvards a fall has been recorded 
radier considerably, but the pnees again settled in the year 1950 at 
a pnce slightly higher dian that of the year 1943 It appears from 
the statement diat die economic system of the district has become 
such that die pnees seem to have a tendency of settling at a figure 
even higher than that of the year 1943, somewhat at five times more 
than that In diis connection die table below showing working 
rites index, mornber ior Mnrafitcrpofr, -may a\so be taVen to Tepresent 
facts about Champaran 

Working class Consumer Price Index Number taken rROAt 
THE Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Bhiar 


Base Year ending July, 1939—100 


Year 


1952 

509 

1953 

479 

1954 

423 

1955 

401 

The Pnce Index above hints at a level of prices, 
the year aftenvards, of tvhicli the calcuHtion as 

getting louci 
such has not 
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been made is not at all encouraging The common man of the 
district IS very much worried over the rising prices of foodgrains 
and other essential commodities of daily use In the middle of 
January, 1959, the coarse nee inhs being sold at the rate of Rs 18 
per maund, medium at the rate of Rs 20 per maund and the fine 
at the rate of Rs 25 per maund which rose to Rs 21, Rs 24 and 
Rs 27 per maund, respectively, in the month of Febniary, 1959 
But the pnee of coarse nee has gone up to Rs 23 per maund medium 
to Rs 26 per maund and the fine to Rs 30 to Rs 38 per maund 
Similar js tlie condition of the pnees of other foodgrains, viz, gram 
IS sold at the rate of Rs 20 to Rs 27 per maiind, maize at the rate 
of Rs 27 to Rs 30 per maund, kerao at the rate' of Rs 30 to Rs 32. 
inatar at the rate of Rs 30, wheat m the open market at the 
rate of Rs 26 per maund rahar dal at the rate of Rs 38 and masvr 
dal at liie rate of Rs 36 per maund No doubt the price of wheat 
supplied through the Government Fair Price Shops is at the rate 
of Rs 14 14 0 and of tlie nee at the rate of Rs 20 nearly per mauml, 
but the quota supplied at present has been reduced by half and the 
ncc IS not well consumable and the dealers do not lift it 

Besides these. commodities there is also a markctl rise in the 
prices of spices or common use and kerosene oil 

It IS difficult to find out the causes of this spiral nsing of prices 
Tlie general opinion somewJnt is that iht paddy procurement 
scheme of the Gosemment Ins proved to be i cause of this high 
price Farmers have become imiNiUmg to part iMth their produce 
at the low price tlie Government hive fixed for paddy and nee 
and on the other hand the rice mill owners ln\e closed tlieir mills 
due to the Goveniment okIcf tint tliey would Invx to supply 50 per 
cent of their pounded ncc to the Go\cmment This quota ins 
now been cut to 2'i per cent but the null owners Inn? not yet 
responded UnfoTdimceiy (berv is itoc inircfi of pabhc co-opentwn 
to work out ilic well thought-out schemes 

Another cause of the rising pnoes is repirted to he ilie 50 per 
cent cut m the supply of w licit of the ongiml quota to the Goicrn* 
ment Fur Price Shops It is tlso said by a section of firmcrs that 
paddy crop dunng the last Inntst was not so bumper as uinguitd 
b) tlie nitlioruics The >icld was no doubt good m compinson to 
a few )cars in the pist 

Some of these thoughts arc no doubt stray and there Ins not 
been a proper appraisal of the working of the rationing schane 
But these thoughts underline the extreme scnsiintness of the 
econoni) of ihc district as mentioned even in the Sunc) and 
Settlement Report (1 892—1 899) 
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Wages 

As regards usages the following statements are of considerable 
importance •— 

Statements shoxotng average daily wages paid to agncnltural lahoureis 
tn Cliamparan during the years 1953—1955 
Skilled Labourers 



Carpenter 


Biackamith 


Cobblers 


3 

ldo4 

lOoo 

19j3 19o4 

IQoi 

19o3 19 j4 

lOoo 

I 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 8 

9 

a p 

Us a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p Rs a p 

Rs A p 

Bs a p Rs 0 p 

Rs a p 

6 2 

2 6 6 

2 " 1 

) 3 6 2 2 G C 

2 7 9 

3 6 2 2 6 6 

2 7 9 

Field Labourers 


^len 


Wom'»D 


Children 


>3 

19n4 

19m 

19o3 19o4 

19m 

lDo3 lDo4 

lOon 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 8 

9 

a p 

Its a p 

Ri a p 

Rs a p Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p Rs a p 

Rs a p 

8 6 

I 10 4 

1 7 ‘ 

1 18 6 16 8 

1 7 0 

13 8 12 2 

1 2 0 



Other Agncultural Labourer 


i 2 

1 10 1 

1 " • 

1 18 6 16 1 

1 7 0 

13 8 12 2 

1 2 0 




Herdsmen 




8 G 

1 10 1 

1 7 ^ 






The statements above giving tlie wages of different class of 
labourers may well be taken to represent the current average too 
because there has been no appreciable change as such However^ 
the trend of the rates paid will get ample light from the table below 
which presents a proportionate picture of payment, taken from the 
Report on Agncultural Wages in India Vol II 


Average rates of zeages for various types of payments according to 
nature of agricultural opeiation 


Agncultural 
operations and 
year of ploughing 

Without perquisites 

With perquisites 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Men W omen 

Children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

1938 39 

Rs a p 

0 2 8 

Ra a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p Rs a p 
0 4 0 

Rs a p 

0 2 6 

1949 50 

0 13 8 

•• 

0 12 0 

0 3 10 

0 14 0 


25 


36 Rev 
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census of 1951 gives the number of persons employed by the State 
Go\emment Union Government and Municipalities — 


Employees of the State Government 


Employees of tlie State 

Total 


Employers 

Employees 

Independent 

workers 


Vales Femelee 

Males Females 

Vales Females 

Maks Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 

RtTR-iL 






■Mouhari Revenue Thana 
(cselud ng Motihan Lau 
thaha and Sugauli towns) 

48 



48 


Ydapur Revenue Thana 
(excluding Baxaul town) 

34 



34 


Fatahi pol oe station 

1 



1 


KewSann Re^ enue TIuina 
(excluding Kessaria town) 

OS 



68 


Jogpatti Sikta and Cham 
patia police stations (ev 
eluding Ciiainpatia town) 

12 



12 


Bagalia Revenue Thana 
(excluding Bagaha town) 

10 



10 


TotkIj— ■ p.’S.v.ML, 

V% 



Vll 


Uhbax 






All towns of Champaran 
d strict (3i[otihari Lau 
that a Sugaul Raxaul 
Chakta Eessaria Bettiah 
Champatia Shikarpur and 
Bagaha) 

237 

7 


237 7 


Total — Ubbaji 

237 

7 


237 7 


ElSTRICrr TOTAL 

410 

7 


410 7 
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Employees of the Union Government. 


Emplojees of the Union 

Total Eniplojera 

Emplotccs 

Indeperdei 

workers 


stales Females 'Male* Females 

Males romnlcs 

Males Fem 

1 

2 3 4 S 

0 7 

8 


Ruhai. 


Bcttmli, 'Maihniilm nn«l 3 3 

Xftutan police Btntioiia {cT 
eluding ikttml) town) 

Rnmnngnr and Lnurin 1 1 

police stations 


Bagaha Rovenno Thnnn 2 

(excluding Bngnlm town) 


Total — Ruhal 

0 


0 


Urban 

All towns of Cliamparnn 
district (na mentioned 
above) 

206 

4 

200 

4 

Totil— U nBA^ 

20G 

4 

200 

4 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

212 

4 

212 

4 


Employees of MuntctpoUltes and Local Boards 


Bmplojeos of tlie Muni 
cipalitlos and Local Boards 


fltnles Temales Males Females Males Females Slales Fexa 


RUBAL 

Adapur ReAenuo Tliana 
(excluding Baxaul town) 
Patahi police station 
Jogpatti, Sikta and Cham 
patia (excluding Chain 
patia town) 

Bagaha Re^enue Thana 
(excluding Bagalia town) 


Ubbai« 

All towns of the district as 
above 


TOTAIr— UBBA^ 

district total 


72 


72 
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These figures of 1951 must ha\e gone a big change by now (1959) 
The abolition of zamtndari, extension of the National Extension 
Service Blocks and Community Development Projects must have 
increased the population in the Government services several times 

The amenities include provision of living quarters (which is 
inadequate), free or controlled medical help for self and family 
members, monetary advances under certain circumstances, etc The 
State does not provide anywhere free education for the children but 
in the competition for getting admission in educational instittitiops 
the wards of Government servants may get somewhat preferential 
treatment 

Public Employees' Welfare or Social Organisation 

As regards the public employees’ welfare or social organisation, 
there is only one worth mentioning and that is District Ministerial 
Officers’ Association 

The executives of this Association could not show records as to 
when It v\as founded It was, however, m existence in 1928 In 
1937, an annual conference was held at Motihan, in which about 200 
delegates from other distncts of Bihar participated 

In the past, the highest Ministerial Officers such as Office 
Superintendent and Shenstadar, used to be elected as the President, 
but since 1957 there has been a change and outsiders who arc 
interested are also elected 

The Association has its own byelaws and is guided by a set 
of model rules adopted by the Bihar Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
at Bhagalpur in the year 1945 It elects an Executive Committee 
to run the business of tins Association from year to year 

The members of the Association number at present 575 
Every assistant working in tlie offices of any departments under the 
State Government stationed in the district could become its membci 
on payment of a monthly subscription of annas four (twenty five 
naiye paise) Membership ceases automatically on retirement or 
termination of service 

The Association has been able to build a small building for 
the purpose of Club cum Library with the help of 50 per cent 
contribution from the National Extension Service Block fund 

Learned Professions 

It IS unfortunate that even fairly approximate number of the 
persons who follow leimed professions like teaching, medical 
pracuce, legal practice, etc , is not available The District Census 
Hand Book, 1951, does not appear to give correct data as the S)Stem 
of grouping of the literates is not meant to indicate the number of 
persons following learned professions In the text of Education and 
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Culture the figures of the educational institutions at larious stages 
have been indicated In the Second Five Year Plan more basic 
schools are being opened and the number of teachers is multiplying 
The number of persons follotving the profession of teaching has been 
indicated to be 219 in the District Census HaiulBook based on 1951 
census This appears to be an understatement since the Plans are 
being worked out after the census of 1951 i\as taken and this number 
should not be taken as an indicator According to the District 
Census Hand Book the total number of doctors in the district is 35 
only This number is also a clear iinder-estimate Doctors will 
include not only allopathic prattitionere but also at least qualified 
homeopaths, vaidyas and hakims Owing to the expansion of the 
National Extension Service Blocks and Community De\elopment 
Blocks the number of doctors in the rural areas must have multiplied 
Unfortunately, it is not that all the qualified allopaths are members 
of the District Branch of the State Medical Association A report 
in 1958 ga\e the number of the members of the three Branches in 
the district of the State Medical Association as 85 This number 
does not appear to include many of the doctors who have settled 
down in the rural areas, doctors in tlie Mission hospitals and District 
Board doctors Similarly the figure of 31 as laivyers m the distnct 
in the Distnct Census Hand Book based on 1951 census is clearly 
understated In the towns of Motihan and Beitiah iihere there are 
courts the number of practising lawyers is much larger It is also 
doubtful if tills number lias included the Mukhtears who are still 
practising at these two places Similarly there are (civil, mechanical 
and electrical) engineer, veterinary doctors, technically qualified 
budden, plumbers, sanitary engineers, etc, who do not appear to 
have been properly categorised in the last census 

Although we do not have a correct estimate, it would be 
ambitious to put the figure of the men following learned professions 
at more than a feiv thousands and certainly beloiv five thousand 
Their number is small when the total population of the district is 
taken into account The role that they fill in is extremely important 
and as mentioned before it is they who form a considerable part 
of the educated middle class They form the leaders of the society 
and each one of them is indirectly upgrading some illiterate or 
uneducated persons 

Persons folloiving the professions have been very hardly hit by 
the spiral rise of prices The basic pay of the teachers has not 
altered widely and many the basic school and primary school 
teachers probably draw a loiver salary than tlie class IV Gmemment 
employees like orderlies, peons, office chaukidars, drivers, etc In 
order to make the tivo ends meet the teachers as a class have 
taken to private coaching which unfortunately m some cases leads 
to a sense of complacence amounting to unfairness The 
recent innoiation of |>ersonaI appraisal of students m the schools 
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has encouraged this attitude Another source o£ income for the 
teachen is examiner’s fees That leads to a craze to get more papers 
and possibly the standard of examination has been lowered The 
basic problem of a teacher is to supplement his meagre income from 
the school or college and in this attempt he loses the Mtal touch 
ivliich he ought to keep up with the students He cannot probably 
be blamed for what he does as it is necessary to keep the pot boiling 
Special problems before the doctors are multifarious A doctor in 
Government service lias an advantage over his colleagues who are 
not There is a certain income for him knovm as the chair practice 
for granting certificates of iHness and fitness or age for injurio The 
Government doctors are still allowed private practice and since the 
pay IS deliberately kept slightly lower than the Government servant 
of Similar cadre elsewhere they are more bent on getting larger private 
practice Research is practically absent among tlie doctors in this 
district The incidence of goitre is peculiar for tlie district and 
the interest of the doctors is m getting goitre patients but not finding 
the reasons for goitre in this district As long as Government 
doctors are not put on a non practising basis the evil cannot be 
cured The competition before the non Government doctors is 
keen They do not possess the proper background or equipments 
for very specialised line of treatment There is no spirit of research 
among them and it is not possible for them to carry on any research 
which means expenditure and no practice The result is that about 
all of them are general practitioners Another special problem is 
tlie want of proper pharmacies and pharmacists m the rural areas 
A doctor can only prescribe medicines The dearth of proper 
pharmacies and phirmacists has been further accentuated by tfic 
recent ban on import of foreign drugs It is also difficult to get a 
proper surgeon for serious cases among the non Government doctors 
The higher prices have affected the practice of non Government 
doctors and it is likely to go down further with the development of 
the rural medical centres m connection with the National Extension 
Service Block or Community Development Block The young 
doctors in these Blocks have also taken a gloomy view of their 
prospects Most of them are allergic to stay in rural conditions and 
complain of want of facilities for work other than that of a general 
phy-sicnn It is, however, expected that the initial difficulties of the 
doctor at these Blocks will be removed 

Tlie most hartl hit of the learned professions arc the lawyen 
The accredited leaders of the society, the lawyers now find them 
selves m great difficulties because of the changed circumstances 
The abolition of zaniiiidam, the rapid extension of the panchayal 
courts and the diminishing I«ying capacity of the litigants are their 
problems It is true that some special departments like the 
Commercial Taxes Department, Inromc tax Department, etc , are 
becoming important and may offer a fresh avenue for the lawyers 
But tliat can absorb only a handful of them The relationship of 
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the Bench and the Bar is also another problem The Champaran 
Bar has always cooperated tvith the Bench and has maintained their 
own dignity 

Arts, Letters and Journaltsm 

A district like Champaran cannot possibly hive in the present 
circumstances a good scope for professionals in arts letters and 
journalism The newspapers that are published within the district 
have a very small circulation and usually a one man show There 
are a few correspondents to journals and newspapers published 
elsewhere The very few men of letters tvithm the district are men 
i\ho folloiv some other learned professions There are %ery few 
men depending for the livelihood as a practising artist or a profes 
sional ivTiter The relevant figures according to 1951 census are 
as follotvs — 


Occupation 

Total 


Employees 

Independent 

workers 

Arts letters and journalism 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Femal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

ItUBAL 






Fataht police station 

16 


16 



TOTAl/— H toal 

16 


16 



Ubbav 






All towns of Champaran district (Motiliari 
I^uthahs Sugauh Roxaul Chakia Kessa 
nja Bettiah Chanpatia Shikarpur and 
Bagaha) 

114 

18 

35 

18 

79 

TotaI/— Ubbav 

114 

18 


18 

79 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

130 

18 

51 

18 

79 


Religious, charitable and welfare semces —Fnests ivere once 
held in high esteem among respective religious communities and 
they enjoyed both social and economic securities Many of them 
were full time professionals and some at least earned a lot But 
their number is fast dwindling and only in the temples and mosques 
1 fevs whole timers are found Their obligatory presence and 
guidance dunng marriage and siadh ceremonies also are on the 
wane The persons engaged in social and welfare services are also 
not large and tlieir number including tint of professional religious 
persons available from the District Cemus Hand Bool of Champaran, 
1951, does not give a correct position The total number of persons 
engaged in religious charitable and welfare services in the census 
of 1951 was 1,065 out of which 876 were males and 185 females 
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With their turning to the activities other than spiritual and loss oF 
learning they have naturally lost much of their hold on the public. 
The spread o'E education also has allayed tlie previous popular faith 
in them. 


Domestic and personal services.— The personnel under domestic 
and personal services tvill include domestic servants, ■washermen, 
barbers, tailors, etc. It is not possible to get the number oE domestic 
servants in the district. Their population according to the District 
Census Hand-Book is as follows 


Domestic servants 
Tailors 

Barbers and Beauty Shop employees 
Washermen 


1,637* 

Not available. 
866 
1,299 


It is not possible to come to their correct figures as there is a 
good deal o£ interchange oE services among them. A domestic 
servant ‘thrown out of employment will probably take to the 
profession oE a barber if he is a barber by caste and knows the? 
technique. The general trend now is to take up personal serviocs 
in institutions like chaprasis, peons or office chauktdars. Su'eepep. 
who should be categorised under domestic servants change tbcjV 
profession far too often. The figure of the different catrp.'^tc? of 
domestic and personal services appear to be an under-sBtcroeni za 
some cases and over-statement in others. The detailed 
in the District Census Hand-Book mention that in the 
barbers and beauty shop owners come to 470 males and liJ' 

Tins clearly appears to be an tmdcr-statemeiiL £vsrr 
village or at least two such villages will surely girr to 

one barber. In the rural areas there are iiard^ aerr shop 

owneis which appears to be an ambitious and pnedr of 

a hair cutting saloon. The total emploj-menr o* 2*=^^ beaurr 
shop owners in the urban areas are shpKD he zzrCes and 
28 females. This appears to be more aocz==- tzfssl rural 

employment in laundries and laundry sente nrr males sad 

239 females while those for urban 29 ffnra!=s_ 


The general economic conditfoa ce te 
domestic and personal services is okt 
that of an educated man who unfk 
group. A s^\ eeper’s family ccensete cf 
adult children and one minor I 

everyone of them earns as a rtrsexr.~ - - ~ 
standard of life has not gone 
sky-high. A domestic scrvsrr 
where domestic service ts -»-£ 





* Superintendent of Ce ss s ftsrrass? sc 
v-bi-h w-as detected a: tfsfeejessir ss-a 
101, Dtstria Cenias RsrJ-Sxi 
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Will also earn probably more than the husband by ivorkmg at several 
places An average barber in the urban areas does not earn an) 
thing less than Rs 2 to Rs 3 a day The same remarks made about 
the sweepers Avould also apply to the washermen where every adult 
member and a minor child o£ near about 10 years earn on their oi\n 
As a matter of fact, to such classes a child is a- financial asset and it 
IS doubtful if family planning could quickly be spread amongst them 

Their general economic condition is rather imbalanced in the 
social structure to which they belong It is this income much 
larger than what they probably need has led to a sense of indiscipline 
an excess of drinking, smoking and immoral habits The domestic 
servants barbers, i\'ashermen, tailors, etc , have not yet got separate 
ivell-orgamsed unions But a beginning has been made by the 
washermen who now dictate that they will not iron their clotlies on 
a particular date and would not serve below a fixed rate Such 
movements are more confined to the urban areas i\hich absorb the 
bulk of personnel under the categon« of domestic and personal 
services 

The encouragement m the formation of labour organisations 
comes from the fact mentioned before that their scale of wages has 
gone up very high The present average rate of daily wages of 
some of such men are given below as against noted by W W Hunter 
tn 1870 - 



1870 

1958 

Washermen 

3, 4, 5 annas per 
score of clothes 

Rs 8 to 10 per 
hundred of clothes 

Barbers 

4 to 8 annas per 
month 

Rs 3 to 4 per month 

Taifors 

Oilmen 

5 annas per day 

3 annas per day 

Rs 5 to ^ per day 

Peons and 
cutters 

grass Rs 3 per month 

Rs 40 to 50 per 
month 

Chamars 

2^ annas per day 

Rs 2 per day 


It may be mentioned here Uiat besides earning their ivages 
the State Government have given them certain facilities regarding 
education and other welfares as many of them belong to Scheduled 
Castes and Hcri^am 




CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sifkar Champaran was the ptopnctary right of the Bettiah Raj 
from the middle of the seventeenth century, when it was acquired 
"by a successful military adventurer. Raja Ugra Sen Singh His 
direct successors ruled up to two years before the Diwani Grant, 
"but the last of them having died without an) male issue, v\as 
succeeded by his daughter’s son. Raja Jugal Keshwar Singh, vvho 
was on the gaddi in 1766 He, however, fell into arrears of revenue 
and m the words of the judges of the Diwani Adalat, he “ rebelled 
and fought with the forces of the British Government, was defeated 
and fled to BundelUiand for safety and his Ra]gt vvas seized upon 
and brought under the direct management of the Company But the 
Company found its revenue grew less and less ” The Final Report 
of the Suwey and Settlement Operations (1900) by C J Stevenson 
"Moore, mentions • " In May 1771, the Patna Council, by conciliatory 
overtures to Jugal Keshwar Smgh persuaded him to letum to the 
Company’s temtones and this Council m the following June made 
a partition of the Sirkar, giving the parganas of Majhavva and 
Semraon to him, and those of Melisi and Babra to Shnkishan and 
Abdhut Singh, the grandson of Gaj Singh, for their support This 
arrangement vsas sanctioned by Government and malikana was paid 
to Jugal Keshwar and after his death in 1784, to his son, Bir Keslm^ar 
Singh on the one side, and to Shnkishan and Abdhut on the other, 
until the formation of tlie Decennial Settlement ” 

During the early years of British administration in Sarkar Saran 
this Sirkar compnscd both the present districts of Saran and 
Champaran From the year 1837 tliere used to be a Magistrate 
stationed at Motihan which is now the headquarters of Champaran 
Itv \Si66, S-aTiw yi-ts, iwiwttd vviW> -a dvsvswn. stparalt frwn 
Champaran which was given the status of a distnct Quite early. 
It was realised that the location of the courts at Saran was ratlier 
inconvenient for the people of Champaran A letter from tlie 
Commissioner, dated the 5th April, 1830, mentioned that “ the 
cultivating classes in Champaran were rather unprotected and that 
there was required some permanent arrangement for enabling the 
people to obtain redress of their grievances The Commissioner 
further remarked m tlie same letter that **a court so incommodiously 
situated with respect to Champamn as that of Saran is, in effect 
denies justice to all the poorer classes of that distnct ' * His 
recommendation vm that “ to extend effectual relief to this part of 
the country, however, it will be necessary to have a Joint Magistrate 
and Sub Collector stationed in the neighbourhood of Bettiah The 
expense of such an establishment will no doubt be considerable, but 

* Quoted in the book ‘Sarkar Saran’ by Shn P C Roy Choudhury {Gazetteers 
Revision Section BilJir) 
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that will probably be nearly met by the Stamp Re\enue %vhich i\ill 
be derived from the establishment oE a court in that part of the 
country Be this, however, as it may, protection is due to the 
people and the Government will, I doubt not, be disposed to afford 
It on the circumstances represented by the Collector being brought 
to Its notice’ In reply to this the Sadar Board of Revenue on the 
16th April, 1830, informed in their letter no 32, that the Commis 
sioner should first consult with the Judge of the district and then 
make a reference to Government m the Judicial Department 
Champaran was ultimately created a separate district m 1866 It 
took a long time to come to a firm decision although the necessity 
of the move was realised much earlier 

•The administrative problems in the early years of the British 
administration in this area were many It was mainly concerned 
with maintenance of law and order The administrator m 
Champaran distnct had to devote himself to restore peace and order 
in the area Frequent raids from Nepal, portion of which formed 
the border line of the distnct, frequent boundary disputes, and 
general insecurity of the people, all added to the manifold duty of 
the Magistrate and Colleaor of Sarkar Saran “ In that penod of 
extreme lawlessness and confusion, it was not possible to have the 
administrative authority delegated to several persons or decentralised 
and perforce had to be concentrated in one person ’ * 

Administrative changes which were much more frequent in 
the times of early British occupation and gradually lesser aftenvards, 
have been extensively referred to in the chapter on General 
Administration of the Saran District Gazetteer As the present 
districts of Saran and Champaran formed one distnct till 1866, a 
detailed description for that penod Ins not been given here 

Judgeship and Macistracv' 

A Brief Historical Sketch 

In 1866, Champaran got a separate status as a district, 
independent of Saran The district is divided into two subdivisions, 
Sadar and Bettiah, VMth the distnct headquarters at Motihan In 
1837, a Magistrate was stationed at Motihan In 1852, the Bettnii 
subdivision was established with headquarters at Bettnh Tins 
district was under the jurisdiction of the Distnct and Sessions Judge 
of Saran with headquarters at Chapra till 1906 when it vsas phced 
under the jurisdiction of the Distnct and Sessions Judge of 
Muzaffarpur with headquarten at Muzaffarpur 

When die East India Company first acquired possession of 
Champaran, a MunsifTs Court was for a time located at Mehsi, 

• Quoted in 'Sarkar Saran by Shn P C Roy Choudhury (Gazetteers’ Revisi n 
Section Bihar) 
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^hich IS slid to have been the Sadar or Chief Civil Station in 
Chimparan The remains of tlie Court buildings, Jail and of some 
European bimgaloivs still exist there It also appears that there 
nas a Mimsiffs Court at Dhaka, because in the District Judges 
Record Room at Motihan, there is a record of T S no 52 of 1831 
ivhich refers to the Court of Munsiff of Dhaka From 1832 there 
is a Mimsiffs Court functioning at Motihan, which was designated 
as Munsiff of Champaran In the District Judge s Record Room, 
die oldest record found is that of R S no 42 of 1832 m the Court 
of Munsiff of Champaran Tlie Court of the Munsiff of Bettiah 
ivas established m October, 1918 Mr Ananta Nath Mura, ivho 
-i\as Munsiff at Motihan was appointed as the first Munsiff at Bettiah 
A temporary Court of die Sub Judge was established at Motihan 
on 6th June 1921 Mr Nut Bihan Chatterjee tvas the first Sub 
Judge at Motihan This Court became permanent from 1st 
January, 1925, but it continued to be under the District and 
Sessions Judge of Miizaffarpur and the Sub Judge could only hear 
appeals from the judgments of tlie Munsiff of Motihan and Bettiah 
up to die value of 500 and appeals abo\e this value ivere filed 
before the Distnct Judge of Miizaffarpur A separate Court of the 
Distnct and Sessions Judge of Champiran ivas established with 
effect from 1st June 1945 and Khan Baliadur Md Ibrahim was 
the first District and Sessions Judge of Champaran -with headquartei's 
at Motihan 

Since the creation of diis Judgeship the people of Champaran 
]ia\e been greatly benefited as now they have not to go to Muzaflarpur 
for their cases There has been an increase in civil litigation 
There is one Sessions Court presided over by the District and Sessions 
Judge, who hears sessions cases cnmmal appeals and criminal 
revisions The Distnct Judge hears also civil appeals from the 
•decisions of the Munsiffs and Subordinate Judges up to the lalue of 
Rs 5 000 extended even up to Rs 10 000 recently 

pecuniary jurisdiction He is also tested ivith the powers of an 
Assistant Sessions Judge and empowered to pass sentence up to ten 
years He is also to hear criminal appeals from the decision of 
second and third class Magistrates He is also vested with Small 
Cause Court and Civil Appellate powers He is empoivered to hear 
appeals preferred against the decision of the Munsiff, which are 
transferred to Ins file by the District Judge One permanent Munsiff 
IS stationed at Motihan and one at Bettiah who try cases up to the 
talue of Rs 4,000 They are vested with Small Cause Court 
powers up to Rs 250 Statements showing the number of cases of 
different typies instituted and tried hate been given in the chapter 
on ‘Law, Order and Justice’ 

Besides the piermanent Courts, additional Courts are arranged 
aihen there is a congestion of civil suits and cases At piresent one 
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Additional Sub Judge and two Additional Munsiffs are holding 
Courts at Motihari and one at Bettiah 

The idea of the Magistrate combining both executive and 
judicial functions has been unpopular since many decades In the 
earlier years the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress 
also used to condemn this 

From the 1st of July, 1957, there has been separation of the 
Executive and Judicial functions in the district and Judicial Magis 
trates and Munsiff Magistrates have been placed under the contiol 
of the District and Sessions Judge They try all the criminal cases 
under the Indian Penal Code and the matters under the Cnminal 
Procedure Code continue to be dealt with by the Magistrates on 
the executive side At present (July, 1958), one Munsiff Magistrate 
and four Judicial Magistrates including one Honorary Magistrate 
with first class powers are functioning at Motihari and one Munsiff- 
Magistrate and two Judicial Magistrates at Bettiah Moreover tv\ 0 ' 
more Judicial Magistrates have been posted at Motihari, who will 
take up their assignment very soon. Besides, there is Honorary 
Magistrate one each at Motihari and Bettiah The criminal file of 
the District and Sessions Judge is very heavy at piesent (1958) in 
a'“much as 2,378 cnminal cases are pending in the Courts of the 
Munsiff and Judicial Magistrates at Motihari and Bettiah There 
are at' present (1958) 62 Sessions Cases, 57 Criminal Appeals and 
24 Criminal Motions pending in the Courts of Sessions 
District Magistrate and hls Office 

The District Magistrate from the very beginning of the piesenl 
set up of the administration in the district and from the aa>s of 
British rule was treated as the very pivot of the setup At first a 
promoted ' WTiter ’, later a covenanted hand and then a member of 
the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial Civil Service, the District 
Magistrate who was also the Collector was the officer vs ho counted 
most There vsras a time when the District Magistrate not only 
looked after the general administration, lavs and order but also the 
post offices and the hospitals For a long time he was the Chairman 
of the District Board and looked after the roads, rural sanitation, 
health, village education and arboriculture He vsas, at one tune, 
the Superintendent of Police as well With the growing complexity 
of administration there have been ramifications and special officers 
for some of the administrative departments Tims the District 
Magistrate came to be Iielped by a gazetted Superintendent of Excise 
for tlie administration of Excise affairs, a Superintendent of Police 
for running die police administration, a District Sub Registrar for 
the registration of documents, a Supenntendent of Jail for the 
da) io<Iay jail administration, a Cud Surgeon for the medical 
department, etc He was given a number of gazetted officers who 
were magistrates of various ranks for manning the steel frame of 
the administration They were also Revenue Officers and as such 
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designated as Deputy Collectors These officers used to be \ested 
■with magisterial and revenue powers by publication of notifications 
in the Official Gazette 

Even with the creation of posts for high powered officers like 
tile Superintendent of Police or die Siibdivisional Officers in charge 
of subdivisions, to whom considerable devolution of powers was 
made, the overall administrative supervision and responsibility 
remained with ,the Distnct Magistrate It was the Distnct Magis- 
trate who was the invariable link with the capital and other parts 
of the State He was to implement the State policy in every branch 
in the district He was accountable to the Government for bad 
administration If there was a not or a wave of lawlessness it was 
the District Magistrate who had to explain to his higher authorities 
and to see that normal conditions were restored If there was an 
outbreak of cholera causing a heavy toll of human life or an epidemic 
of foot^nd mouth disease causing a heavy cattle mortality it was for 
the Distnct Magistrate to look for die cause and to do the needful 
Quelling of communal disturbances combined with distribution of 
pnzes in schools at a remote comer of his distnct commonly occupied 
the Disinci Magistrate s programme This multihnous work of the 
Distnct Magistrate went on multiplying but the Distnct Magistrate's 
office known as the Collectorate retained almost the same pattern as 
had been evolved when tlie work was much less anti Uiere was more 
of executive work for the Distnct Magistrate and Collector and his 
staff 

Another duty of the District ^^aglst^ate wns to hear criminal 
cases and to decide them Usually the Distnct Magistrate heard 
appeals from the second and third class Magistrates and the revenue 
appeals He could also try important onginal cases both criminal 
and revenue When work multiplied the Distnct Magistrates 
original cnininal or revenue work had to be given up and the 
cnrainal appellate work w’as delegated to a Senior Deputy Magistrate 
who was vested with appellate powers But the appellate revenue 
work of the Distnct Magistrate was sought to be retained by most 
of the Distnct Magistrates till 1950 or so 

With die development of public opinion the Distnct Boards 
were made independent bodies but the District Magistrate had still 
certain responsibilities to see that the Board was functioning properly 
Many of the Distnct Officers' departments like Excise, Co-operative, 
Jails, etc, were made into separate departments at Secretanat level 
and the local officer at district level for that department was put 
under his departmental boss as well Thus an Excise Superintendent 
had to work under the District Magistrate directly but he was also 
put under a Deputy Commissioner of Excise at the Division and 
the Commissioner of Excise at Government headquarters 

After Independence was aclueved in 1947, the diaracter of the 
administration has been undei^ing a great change Bnefiy, the 
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State has assumed tlie role of a Welfare State. More and more 
de\elopment r\ork and multi-purpose projects i\eie introduced 
More agrarian reforms came in adding to the ivork of the District 
Magistrate The Distnct Magistrate's functions i\ent on rapidly 
multiplying A large number of District Councils for Education, 
Sanitation, Small Savings Drive, Irrigation, etc, came to be formed 
The District Magistrate i\as invariably the head of all these District 
Councils An example may be given An accent iviis put on 
spreading private irrigation work and a large numbW of minor and 
medium irrigation projects were taken up within tlie district and 
the State Government put a large sum of money for this The 
villagers had to bear a share of the expenditure The people’s share 
either in money or in kind as well as the completed work had to 
be checked by the Distnct Officer or his Deputy Particuhr 
emphasis was put on the implementation of the recently introduced 
ameliorative The result was that the officers had to do a lot. of field 
work The changed setup of agrarian laws culminated in the 
abolition of zamindaris by an Act in 1950 The zamindan aboli- 
tion was a very big step, revolutionary in character as it did away 
with an institution over a century old that had dominated almost 
every aspect of rural life There had been no Survey and Settlement 
Operation in Champaran district for several decades The land 
records vsefe not up-to-date There was a certain amount of clash 
between the big zammdars of this distria and the State and this 
created a problem to the Collector and his officers All these changes 
necessitated addition to offices and every district was given an 
Additional Collector with a laigc staff The subordinate staff vsas 
recniited hurriedly and mostly lacked revenue experience 

Side by side there was a change going on in tlie judicial function 
of the Magistrates The judiaary has ah\ays been piesided over 
by the District and Sessions Judge Under him there were the 
Additional or Assistant Sessions Judges Civil cases were decided 
by the Distnct Judge, ./Idthtionaf Judges, 5uf>Judges and fhe 
Munsiffs But, in a way. it may be said that the Deputy Magistrates 
were Magistrates first (for maintenance of peace, law and onler). 
Executive Officers second and Judicial courts last Tliey conibuud 
both judicial and executive functions To give an example, the 
Subdivisiona! Officer had to receive police reports, control incidence 
of crime and he was expected to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the trend of crime m his subdivision He had to cultivate a workable 
knowledge 

\\nien there was an apprehension of a breach of the peace he 
v\‘as expected to take preventive measures on the report of the jxilice 
or Ji/o moto and when the police gave a charge-sheet or v\ani«l 
procccthngs under any of the preventive sections, the selfsame 
nugistratc had to take action and probably keep the case in his own 
file or transfer to a court subordinate to him in the executive 
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fiinctioTis. This Avas, no doubt, an anomalous position and the 
detachment which is expected of a judicial court was not always 
present. But it must be said to the very great credit of the magis- 
trates that as a class they discharged their responsibilities satisfactorily. 
This tvas probably due partially to the character, integrity and the 
training of tlie magistrates and secondly because they were subordi- 
nate in their criminal powers to the District and Sessions Judge and 
ultimately to the High Court. 

The move for tlie separation of judiciary and executive was * 
quite appropriate and refiected the growing consciousness of the 
public that this anologous position should be ended. The experi- 
ment of separating the judiciary and the executive had started in 
some districts in the forties and at tlie beginning, some Munsiffs 
and Sub-Judges were given magisterial powers and cases which 
particularly involved the executive administration of the district used 
to be transferred to the Munsiff-Magistrates or Sub-Judge-Magistrates. 
For some years after 1948 in the same districts there were some 
Deputy Magistrates trying criminal cases and some Munsiff- 
Magistrates tried the same type of criminal cases. Later in the late 
fifties a few Magistrates were dts'ened fully to the judicial side in 
some districts. They are now knoivn as the Judicial Magistrates 
and tliey are absolutely under the administrative control of the 
District Judge and tlie Patna High Court. Champaran district is 
one of those districts where a complete separation of the judiciary and 
executive has been done since 1957. 

As is well known every district is divided into several units 
knoivn as the subdivision. As mentioned elsewhere the subdivisions 
here are Sadar and Bettiah. The Subdivisional Officer is the execu- 
tive head of the subdivision. His headquarters are ivithin his 
subdivision. He holds in him the same type of functions and 
responsibilities as a District Magistrate but under the administrative 
control of the District Magistrate. The Subdivisional Magistrate is 
also a Deputy to the Collector in revenue matters. Thus the 
District Magistrate and Collector is at the administrative head of 
the district with his Deputies, firstly a number of Joint Magistrates, 
Assistant Magistrates, Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors at 
the district headquarters and secondly the Subdivisional Officers and 
a number of officers at -the subdivisions combining the magisterial 
and revenue work and he had the further assistance of officers 
in charge of specialised departments like Excise, Registration, 
Medical and Public Health, etc., at headquarters ivith their subordi- 
nates at the lower level. With the dwindling of the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service in 1947 by tlieir wholesale 
retirement by the Government, there was a vacuum in tlie rank of 
the top and experienced officers. After Independence the Indian 
Civil Service was replaced by a service knoivn as the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service. This service was filled up by promotion from the 
26 
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Provincial Civil Service, and recruitment from the market by selection 
and open competitive examinations 

As mentioned before the office of the District Magistrate knoivn 
as the Collectorate had continued the same type of pattern from 
almost the beginning of the district administration under the British 
rule A detailed study of tlie district and subdiv isional offices i%hich 
included the recommendations regarding the standard of staffing 
and the organisation to be adopted for the Collectorate and siibdiii 
sional offices ivas done in 1905 by a Committee knoivn as the Slacke 
Committee This Committee was set up to draiv a comprehensive 
scheme for improving the position of the ministerial officers Tlie 
pattern that was set up followed the needs at that time Tlie 
English Office in the Collectorate ivas the clearing house of the 
District Magistrates administration and eiery letter went to the 
English Office and had to be treated m the various departments 
concerned but under the control of the English Office Apart from 
the confidential section there were separate criminal and revenue 
departments and the Office Superintendent ivas at the head of the 
ministerial officers Each of the departments in the Collectorate like 
English Office, Establishment, Nazarat Tauji and Cess Land 
Registration, Treasury, etc , ivas put under a Deputy or a Sub Depot) 
Collector or an Assistant Magistrate or a Joint Magistrate ivho 
belonged to the Indian Civil Ser\ice The Establishment ivas 
technically under a Deputy Collector and under him the head of the 
ministenal establishment, namely, the Office Superintendent ran tins 
section 

It has to be remembered that practically every Deputy Magis* 
tnte and Deputy Collector at the district headquarters ivas burdened 
with criminal cases and other muUifirious duties The Reienue 
Departments under them did not receive ns much attention as their 
importance indicated Thus the Nazarat or the Tauji or Cess 
Section ivhich deals witli monetary transactions running to eien 
lakhs of rupees m some months was left to a non gazetted ministenal 
officer The Magistrate in<harge could not deiote much tune to 
see to the dayto^ay working of his department or to carry out the 
instructions He had hardl) time to see what he ivas signing This 
sort of lack of attention had its repercussions The Manuals or 
Codes for the I'anous departments were compiled decades before and 
laid down quite a foolproof arrangement miolving regular inspec- 
tions, cross checks and periodical transfers of the ministerial head 
and the Deputy Collectors incharge The District Magistrate or the 
Magistrate incharge did not ha\e much time to make thorough 
inspections as before The fresh set of officers ivxrc not giicn an 
elaborate training as before m the departments 

With die emergency on the wake of the Second Great War 
various pnee control measures had to be enforced Cloth, kerosene 
oil, sugar, medicines, consumcis goods and vanous other necessary 
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commodiues had to be controlled Very difficult problems of Supply 
had arisen and had to be tackled at the Government level and the 
Districts were also called upon to share the burden The Deputy 
Magistrates had to take up the role of a trader, a shop-keeper, and 
a godown superintendent They did not have the training for all 
these duties Overnight a Sub Deputy Magistrate with a small pay 
■of Rs 200 per month found himself changed into a Price Control 
Officer or a District Supply Officer controlling transactions of lakhs 
of rupees The original strength of the ministerial officers could 
not cope With the great pressure of work, and quickly large temporary 
recruitments had to be made The temporary recruits knew \ery 
tv ell that their establishments might not last for a long time They 
had tery big temptations before them and it should be no wonder 
if a certain degree of corruption and demoralisation of tlie admmis 
trative machinery had crept in It was extremely difficult for the 
Distnct Magistrate at the head, to control the sudden huge increase 
of work and the incidence of a lai^ number of purely temporary 
departments and temporary personnel The emergency took away 
a number of senior officers in the Cnil and Police Services to special 
departments But it could be said with emphasis that the service 
personnel at the top as a class had rallied wonderfully and worked 
\ery hard to meet the exigency of the situation It was also a 
remarkable achievement that the Services continued to give their 
very best under the new set up of Government w^ith the ndvent of 
the popular Ministry in 1947 

Many of the temporary departments that had been created 
because of circumstances brought in by the Second Great War closed 
down at the proper time Some of them like Supply Department 
had to be continued in some shape or other and has received some 
fillips occasionally New^ problems were created with partition of the 
country and the creation of Pakistan A number of Muslims from 
CAvivapasiwv dvstevet BvvgVTktftd to P’aAxVsvz.w Tlvtto ’rt'as a 
among both the communities for some months following the 
communal outburtt in 1946 This tension received its peak after 
the partition which encouraged tlie Muslims to migrate A very 
large number of Hindus from East Pakistan came over to India and 
had to fan themselves out in the different distncts This distnct 
also had received thousands of displaced persons rehabilitated at 
different places The relief and rehabilitation of the displaced 
persons became a major administrative problem for some time and 
has continued till now as an important problem 

As has been mentioned before development work has been 
given a great emphasis in the present set up of administration of the 
tVelEare State The evils of casteism are Sought to be removed both 
by statute and by propaganda Laws have been made removing the 
disqualification of the Harijans from entering temples Wide 
facilities have been given to the backw’ard communities and scheduled 
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castes for education A laige number of ^velfare schemes have been 
taken up for the backward communities and scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes National Extension Service Blocks and 
Community Development Projects have been started in different 
parts of the distnct The idea is to carry out intensive co-ordinated 
rural development of each area ivith the active association and 
participation of the people * 

The administrative set up has had to change very considerably 
because of the abolition of zammdan There is no intermediary 
link now between the State and the cultivators All these changes 
at the district level tvere to be controlled from the Collectorate, the 
office of the District Officer ivith its own old pattern It was felt 
that this pattern must go For this reason the State Government 
deputed in 1957 a Senior Officer, Mr B D Pandey, to study the 
problems of the reorganisation of districts and subdivisional offices 

Mr B D Pande, i c s , took into account the existing 
circumstances which covered the separation of the judiciary and the 
executive, the development programmes and the consequent changes 
toward a welfare administration and the staff that bad been recruited 
on ad hoc basts, the lack of method of working, supervision or 
inspection It was felt that the Collectorate was not organised into 
properly defined unit tvith a proper structure which was essential 
W efficient office organisation 111 assorted arrangement at the top 
was bound to affect the ramifications and the actual working of the 
schemes 

The number of clencal staff had gone up more than iour times 
as compared with the number of clencal staff m 1904 In some 
distncts the number of ministenal staff had gone up to near about 
600 persons If to this were added the number of field staff that 
were working under the Collectorate namely, Karamcharis Village 
Level Workers Gram Seivaks Inspectorates, etc , it ivas found that 
the non-gazetted establishment under some of the Collectorates ivould 
amount to as« large as 2,000 This huge array of assistants itself 
called for administrative and oiganisational problem of its oivn 

Most of the correspondence was earned out in the main office 
of the Collectorate knoira as the English Office ivhich ^vas itself a 
misnomer The English Office formerly had tivo mam divisions— 
judicial and revenue While a number of revenue subjects were 
still dealt with, m the English Office there was a fairly big separate 
revenue establishment, consequent on the abolition of zammdan 
Correspondence tvas also earned on m a large number of smaller 
offices This led to duplication of files and papers lack of super 
vision, etc Accordingly the Collectorate rvas recommended to be 
divided into seven pnncipal sections as follorvs — 

(}) Confidential— This svas to be directly under the Collector 
(2) General Office— This was to replace the English Office 
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(3) Revenue Office— This ivas to correspond to the present 

Revenue Office set up on the abolition o£ zamindans 
and include all allied subjects. 

(4) Development Office. 

(5) Establishment Office 

(6) Legal Section 

(7) Treasury and Accounts 

The proposed distribution of subjects tvas as belmv 

Section I— Confidential 

Section 11— General — {\) Law and Order, (2) Agranan Dis- 
putes, (3) Maintenance of Public Order Act, 
(4) Collective Fines, (5) Police and Home Guards, 

(6) Requisitioning and derequisitioning 6£ property, 

(7) Allotment o£ houses, (8) Soldiers’, Sailors' and 
Airmen’s Board, (9) Elections, (10) Census, (II) 
Cinemas and Dramatic Performances, (12) Licenses 
(Arms, Explosues, etc), (13) Press, including exami 
nation of newspaper cuttings, (14) Public Relations, 
(15) Relief and Rehabilitation of displaced persons 
from Pakistan, (16) Evacuee Property Act, (17) 
Passports and Visas, (18) Domicile Certificate 
(19) Political Sufferers, (20) Jails, (21) Supply and 
Price Control, (22) Anti Corruption, (23) Awembly, 
Council and Parliament Questions, (24) Local Bodies, 
that is, Municipalities, District Boards, Notified Area 
Committees and other Union Committees, (25) 
Library, (26) Forms and Stationery, (27) Labour, 
including Minimum Wages Act, Workmen's Compen 
sation, etc 

Section III— Revenue — {\) Land Reforms, (2) Tenancy Act, 
(3) Rent and Cess, (4) Khas Mahal, (5) Rent Com 
mutation, (6) Chaukidan, (7) Settlement, (8) 
Balbandhi, (9) Malkhana, (10) Registration, 
(11) Chakrana (12) Embankment, (13) Excise and 
Opium, (14) Kanungo Establishment, (15) Taxation 
Measures, (16) Record Room, (17) Copying Depart- 
ment, (18) Certificate, (19) Nazarat, (20) Circuit 
House, (21) Land Acquisition, (22) Femes, (23) 
Mining (24) Treasure Trove, (25) Stamps, (26) Crop 
and Weather Reports, (27) Flot^ and Scarcity. 

Section IV— Development — (1) Five-Year Plan and Co-ordma- 
tion, (2) Distnct Detelopment Committee, (3) 
District Planning Committee, (4) Distnct Education 
Committee, (5) Community Project and National 
Extension Service, (6) Local Development "Works 
Programme, (7) Imgation (major, medium and 
minor), (8) Reclamation of Waste Land, (9) Welfare 
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of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Bacl^ward 
Classes, (10) Gram Panchayats, (11) Vested Zammdari 
improvement ^vorks, (12) Welfare activities of other 
departments including Grow More Food, (13) 
Statistics, (14) Forests, (15) Loans, including Agri 
cultunsts Loans, Land Improvement Loans, Loans 
under the State Aid to Industries Act, etc , (16) 
National Savings Scheme, (17) Works Staff in the 
Distncts 

Section V^Cstahhshment — (1) Personal cases— maintenance of 
service books, character rolls, leave accounts, etc , of 
personnel employed under the Collector, (2) Appoint 
ments, postings and transfers, (3) Leave, (4) 
Departmental Proceedings, (5) Provident Fund and 
Gratuity, (6) Pensions, (7) Secunty, (8) Bill and 
Budget Works of the Collectorate 
Section VI— Legal Section — (1) Revenue and Judicial 
Munshikhana, (2) Civil Suits, (3) Pauper Suits, 
(4) Criminal Motions, (5) Inspection of Trial Regis 
ters, (G) Appeals (7) Correspondence with the Legal 
Remembrancer, (8) High Court, (9) Release of 
Prisoners, (10) Pleaders, Mukhtars and Revenue 
Agents, (11) Probate, (12) Wakf Estates— Religious 
Endowments, (13) Payment of Pleader’s bills, (14) 
Judicial Accounts (15) Criminal Fines (16) Law 
Agents and Law Clerks, (17) Other Cnminal, Civil 
or Revenue Appeals or Motions, and matters connected 
therewith, (18) Court Malkhana 
Section VII— Treasury and Accounts — (1) Treasury and 
Accounts, (2) Sale of Stamps 

Mr Pande made a detailed recommendation for the offices 
indicating the scales of pay under the different heads He had 
further recommended for the removal of the artificial distinction 
between Class A and Class B District At the time of the Slacke 
Committee’s Report a distinction was made between the districts 
mainly on the basis of the nurfiber of assistants employed under a 
Collectorate Where the number of clerks was below 1 00 the 
district was placed in a lower category in respect of the pay of the 
supervisory staff The number of clerks in every district was well 
above 100 when Mr Pande made his enquiry and he felt that the 
ministerial officers employed in the different distrias should have 
equal opportunity of promotion to a higher post Therefore, he 
recommended that the distinction between the different districts in 
matter of salaries to be drawn by persons doing the same kind of 
jobs should be abolished 

There was a certain amount of invidious distinction between a 
Sadar subdivision and a mofussil subdivision The recommendation 
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^*,as that the Sadar Subdivisional Office should be organised more 
or less on the lines o£ mofussil subdivisions The Sadar 
Subdivisional Officer was to have the following departments — 

General Office, Elections, Development, Confidential, Loans 
and Relief, National Extension Service and Gram 
Panchayats, Supply and Price Control, Minor imga 
tion. Public Relations, Welfare, Chaukidan, Nazarat, 
Certificate, Bihar Tenancy Act cases, Library, Land 
Reforms— Landlord s Fee— Revenue Munshixlnna, 

Arms, and Cinema and otlier licenses 

According to Mr Pande the Collectorate should also retain 
Probate, Civil Suits, ^^allkam, Mines, Revenue Appeals, Settlement, 
Embankment, Balabandi, and “Land Acquisition Sections Another 
important cliange that had to be taken cogmsmee of ivas that witli 
the abolition of zammdari and the vesting of the znmtndart into the 
State, the Khasmahal Department of a district had lost its separate 
entity The Khasmahal tsis, therefore, to be completely merged 
with the Land Reforms Department The Landlords Fee Depart 
ment of the Collectorate had to be abolished as with the abolition 
of the zamtndari, no money orders had to be sent or acknowledged 
It tvas recommended that arrangements should be made with the 
Distnet Registration Office or the Sub Registrar to deposit die 
Landlord’s Fee direct into the Treasury, and send notices to die 
Circle Officers or the Anchal Adhikans concerned 

Mr Pande went into some detail as to the necessary augmenta 
tion of certain departments like Nazarat, Certificate, Record Room, 
etc He considered that since the Anchal Adhikan was also the 
Block Development Officer, the certificate powers should not be 
vested in him and the procedure of getting certificates executed 
through die Subduisional Officer should continue It may be noted 
here that the work in connection with certificates has been transferred 
to the Anchal Officers in the other Raiyatwan States of Bombay, 
Madras, Uttar Pradesh, etc 

Mr Pande had also given elaborate suggestions for the working 
of the Development Office, Welfare Department, Gram Panchayats 
Loans Department, Establishment Office, Legal Office, Inspections, 
etc He had recommended tint questionnaires to assist m the inspec 
tion as m die case of some of the older manuals should be presenbed 
for the neiv branches also bke those of development, revenue, etc 
They will be of valuable guidance to junior officers 

He also felt that there should be adequate delegations of powers 
to officers at all levels, namely, Anchal Adhikans, Subdivisional 
Officers, Collectors, etc He had also indicated the necessity of a 
regular training of the newly recruited assistants and that the training 
should be closely integrated with practical training m the office 
Itself 
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The Chief Secretary m his no ONf/R 302/56— 10443, dated the 
20th December, 1057, had approved of the suggestions and informed 
the Distnct Ofiicers by name that the arrangements should be made 
forthtvith to introduce the Rcoi^nisaiion Scheme in the districts 
and subduisions from the 2nd January, 1958 He reiterated that 
the Collectorate should be divided into seven principal sections as 
recommended by Mr Pande He furtlier expected that the Sadar 
Subdivisional Officers should function separatel) from the Collec 
torate like Mofussil Subditisional Officers uith the departments as 
recommended by Mr Pande and the Collectorate should, however, 
retain the nine subjects mentioned before as per Mr Pande’s 
recommendations There was a further reiteration of Mr Pande s 
scheme by Mr M S Rao, ics. Chief Secretaiy in his 
letter no R2 302/56 CSR, dated the 9tii July, 1958 In this letter 
the existing distinction between A and B Class districts in respect 
of pay scale for various categories of the posts w’as abolished Orders 
t/ere passed for the merging of the Khismalnl Office in the General 
Land Reforms Office, the abolition of Landlord’s Fee Department 
and other recommendations regarding Nazarat, Certificate, 
Establishment, Legal Section, etc 

At Motihan, the headquarters of the district of Champaran, 
the District Magistrate and Collector remains m charge of the whole 
district and is assisted by a staff of Deputy Magistrates and Collecton 
including the Subdivisional Officer, Sadar, Sub Deputy Collectors 
and also an Excise Supenniendent with Ins staff The sanctioned 
staff IS five Deputy Collectors and two Sub Deputy Collectors with 
either second or third class powers With the increased work one 
extra Deputy Magistrate and a few probationary Deputy Collectors 
and Sub Deputy Collectors, are generally posted at Motihan To 
assist the Collector in revenue matters one Additional Collector, one 
Additional Subdivisional Officer, and two Sub Deputy Collectors— 
Circle Officers at Sadar and two at Bettiah— have been posted A 
Gram Panchayat Officer to organise the Gram Panchayats m the 
district is also posted at Motihan 

The Subdivisional Officer at Bettiah had been assisted by an 
experienced Sub Deputy Collector for many years but with the 
increase of work in recent years one Deputy Collector and two more 
Sub Deputy Collector^ are usually post^ there He is also assisted 
by a Munsiff Magistrate Certificate ivork of Bettiah subdivision 
which was done formerly at Motihan is now done at Bettiah 

Since the separation of the Irrigation and Roads and Buildings 
Branches of the Public Works Department, Executive Engineer of 
the Imgation Branch has been posted at Motihan With the help 
of Subdivisional Officers and their staff at Ramnagar, Manihari and 
Dhaka he supervises the Champaran Embankment at Tribeni, 
Dhaka and Teur canals Since 1923, the collection of the revenue 
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of these canals has been transferred to the Deputy Collector, Son 
Circle at Arrah 

POUCE 

The distnct police administration is under the Supenntendent 
of Police, who IS under the administrative control of the District 
Magistrate, and the Deputy Inspector General of Police for Tirhut 
Division with headquarters at Muzalfarpur The departmental 
head is the Inspector General of Police witli headquarters at Patna 
The Superintendent of Police, ivith his headquarters at Motihan has 
primarily to maintain law and order 

For efficient control, supervision and protection by the police, 
the district with its two subdivisions, has been divided into four 
police circles There are altogether 26 police stations and 10 police 
outposts in the district 

The police organisation of the district in 1958 consisted of 
1 Supenntendent of Police, 2 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 
5 Inspectors, 44 Sub Inspectors, 56 Assistant Sub Inspectors, 21 
Havildars and 615 Constables This strength is increased or 
decreased according to the exigencies of time A detailed descrip 
tion of the working of the police organisation and its strength has 
been given in the chapter on ‘ Law, Order and Justice ’ 

Excise 

The Excise administration of the district is controlled by the 
District Magistrate, who is assisted by a Supenntendent of Excise, 
with headquarters at Motihan The Supenntendent of Excise is 
also under the administrative control of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Excise, North Bihar Range, with headquarters at Muzaffarpur The 
administrative head of the department is the Excise Commissioner 
with headquarters at Patna For administrative convenience, the 
district has been divided into some circles, with one Excise Sub 
Inspector m each of them 

The revenue from Excise decreased from Rs 2,16,496 m 
1892 93 to Rs 2,13,300 in 190001 Since that year up to the year 

1929 30, there has, on the whole, been steady increase in the receipts 
In 1904*05 It amounted to Rs 2,82 835 In 1905 06, there was a 
further increase to Rs 3,08,187 In 1910 11, the total revenue was 
Rs 4,71,194 In the next ten years the revenue did not increase 
matenally varying from Rs 5,12,932 in 1911-12 to Rs 3 50,878 in 
1914-15 In 1921 22, there was a fall from Rs 5,12,339 in the 
previous year to Rs 4,34,362 which may be attnbuted to the non- 
co-operation campaign of the period against the intoxicants The 
revenue in the next year and throu^out the subsequent years 
gradually increased till 1929 30, when it was Rs 5,95,767 In 

1930 31, there was a big drop to Rs 3,88,323 owmg to the cml 
disobedience movement In the year 1931-32, the revenue showed a 
further fall of Rs 71,201 due to the effect of the movement 
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The revenue again sho^ved a big jump to Rs 9,87,722 in the 
year 1943-44, from Rs 5,86,209 in the pre\ious year due to special 
increase under the head ‘ duty ’ on country spirit and gayija and 
toddy tree tax The rates of duty on country spirit and ganja, and 
toddy tree tax t\ere enhanced in 1943 44 After 1943-44, the excise 
revenue ^vent on increasing from year to year till it ivas Rs 25,64,829 
m the auction year 1949 50 The total retenue m the year 1950 51 
when sliding scale s)’stem of settlement was introduced was 
Rs 25,64,721 It was distributed under the mam heads as country 
spirit Rs 15,26,149, gnnjfl Rs 2,13,668, opium Rs 26,328, toddy 
Rs 76,754 and from other sources Rs 31,012 The current position 
of the excise revenue is given in the statement below — 


Year 

Amount 



Rs 


1953 54 

20,57,524 

These amounts exclude the 

1954-55 

19,11,833 

income accrued from tlie 

1955 56 

17.30,679 

power alcohol 


A special staff consisting of 2 bub^spectors, 10 Assistant bub 
Inspectors and 29 Peons is posted at strategic places like 
Narkatiaganj, Raxaul, Sikta, Adapur, Sugauli, all near the border, 
to check smuggling of excise articles from Nepal No excise shops 
are located within two miles neutral zone of Nepal territory 

A more detailed description of the Excise revenue from different 
items like that of ganja, bhang, tan, country spirit, etc , is given 
below — 

Statement showing income of the State Government from Excise 


Country Foreign De Miscel 

Year spint Qanja Bhang Opium Tan liquor natured laneoua Total 

Bpirit 

1 2 346 6789 10 

Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 


1950 61 

16,26,118 

2,13,658 

915 

26,328 

7.67,610 

4,377 

3,270 

22,437 

25,64,722 

1951 53 

14,68,746 

1,51,774 

974 

17,794 

8.07,870 

6.816 

3 471 

15,662 

24,72 007 

1952 63 

12,78,335 

76,767 

762 

13,840 

7,98,510 

8,792 

7,361 

16,432 

21,99,709 

19 o 3 64 

11,65,254 

68,939 

891 

11,157 

7,62,483 

7,416 

7,102 

14,232 

20,57 624 

1954 55 

10,30,531 

91,099 

833 

9,073 

7,54,399 

6.741 

8,818 

11,290 

19,11,833 

1955 56 

10,55,363 

69,674 

788 

8,609 

7,36,270 

7,718 

7,785 

8,832 

18,95,948 

1956 57 

11,20,369 

76,895 

1,092 

8,788 

7,31,384 

8,338 

8,037 

9.437 

19,64 3 S 0 

1957 68 

10,84,662 

72,693 

509 

5,967 

7,36,065 

8,487 

8,222 

8,206 

19,24.811 

1953 69 

9,27,447 

34,626 

472 

2,294 

6,14,952 

8,480 

7,412 

7,947 

16.03,630 
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The statement above shows a diminishing re\enue year by year. 
The revenue from country spmt, a mam item in the whole list» 
dwindles quite considerably, Rs 15,26,118 in the )ear 1950 51 
comes to Rs 9,27,447 in the year 1958 59 This may be due to the 
deteriorating economic condition of the public in general The 
receipts from ganja^ bhang and opium also, are seen falling doun, 
which are resultant of certain measures of the Go\emment to decrease 
the consumption of these things The supply of ganja and bhang 
has been rationed so as to make a\atlable less and lesser quantities 
of them available for the public The supply of opium for oral 
consumptions has been totally stopped from this year (1959) 

Revenue from tan does not decrease m proportion to other 
Items It IS the cheapest intoxicant and seems to be the poor man’s 
beer In some years in between 1951 52 and 1958 59 the resenue 
from tan is Seen going up, which indicates that more men are taking- 
to It 

Registration 

At the distnct headquarters the District Sub Registrar deals 
with the statutory registration of the documents presented, while 
the District Magistrate who is ex officto District Registrar, exercises a 
general supervision o\er the work of the Sub Registrars 

Formerly there were six Registration Offices in this district, vii, 
Motihan, Bettiah, Kessanya, Dhaka, Shikarpur and Chauradano 
One more experimental office at Bigaha was opened m the year 
1930 This office at Bagaha was made permanent in \pnl, 1940 
The fluctuations in the number of registration from 1935 to 1938, 
as compared to those of past years were ratJier normal In 1939 the 
total number of registration was 5,54,399 with receipts of 
Rs 1,08,776 whereas in 1940, the total number of registration reached 
Rs to rtsewwe Iw 

there was an abnormal increase in number of registration from 62,828 
to 93,771 and receipts from Rs 1,31,746 to Rs 2,57,366 This w’as 
mimly due to the abnormal nse in the pnce of lands as well as 
retlemption of previous long outstanding debts effected by mortgage 
deeds By 1914, due to satisfaction of the old debts, tlie number 
of registrations came dowm to 72,322, but the receipts increased to 
Rs 2,66,725, owing to increase in the rate of Selling prices of land 
In the year 1945, due to economic condition, the number further 
fell to 63,177 and receipts were Rs 2,62,396 The year 1947 showed 
an appreciable increase botli in the number of registrations and 
receipts, which came to Rs 78,106 and Rs 3,48,335, respectnely. 
owing to the preralent high rates of land In 1948, the number of 
registration a^in fell to 58,669 and receipts to Rs 3,05,588 owing 
to imposition of retnctions on transfer of Muslim properties The 
number of registrations again during tlie year 1949 came down to 
58,566 but the resenue, instead of decreasing, shot up to Rs 4,43,647 
which was due to enhancement of the scale of registration fees 
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Since 1949, the number of registrations and receipts thereof to 
the Govemmoit shoics a steady trend rather slightly diminishing 
one, iMth a little or even negligible variation The following 
statements %siU give the idea as to what was the position since the 
year 1951 onwa^s — 


Statement I sltomng total {compulsory and optional) registrations 
affecting immovable property 


Year 

Number 

Aggregate value 
in rupees 

Fees m rupees 

1951 

87,946 

4.25.57.596 

5,41.672 

1953 

72,672 

3.44.33 660 

4,24,959 

1954 

67,538 

3,19,69,523 

3,91,110 

1955 

55,419 

2 44.41,621 

3,08,271 

Statement II showing districtuise total {compulsory and optional) 
registrations affecting movable property 

Year 

Number 

Aggregate value 
in rupees 

Fees m rupees 

1951 

194 

1,00,518 

785 

1953 

234 

72,462 

842 

1954 

426 

1,28,119 

1,369 

1955 

I 190 

6,40,524 

3,734 


The tsso statements abo\e show that the number of re^strations 
and receipts thereof to the Government came doivn quite distinctl) 
after the year 1951 A few years before 1951, they had a remarkable 
upivard trend the reasons of which have already been evplamed 
But afterwards the continued drought and at the same time flood 
havocs in the distnct for tivo to three years, told upon the economic 
condition of the public, which ultimately expressed itself also in tlie 
decreasing number of registrations and revenue thereof to the 
Government 

Stamps 

The revenue from the stamfK, has an important place m the 
receipts items of the State Government exchequer There has been 
an overall rise, -with year to year irregular mo^ ements in the figure 
of receipts from stamp duty in the recent years as compared to the 
figures' of thirues or eten forties tvhich point to the increasing 
purchase and sales of properties and abo to the mounung litigation 
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among tlie public. The following table shows the receipts from 
suimps 

Statement gl'ying amounts accrued /rom ihe sale of stamps. 


Year. 

Non-judicial. 

Judicial. 

1932-35 

1,07,247 

2,42,877 

1933-34 

87,818 

2,81,273 

1934-35 

1,05,722 

3,00,964 

1935-36 

1,10,879 

3,13,475 

1936-37 

1.25.613 

2.65,954 

1937-38 

1,36,727 

2,64,410 

1938-39 

1,75,384 


1939-40 

1,83,347 

2,88,117 

1940-41 

2,15,131 

2,98,515 ■ 

1949-50 


4,18,441 

1951-52 

.. 13,80,135 

3,54,774 

1952-53 

8,75,128 , 


1954-55 

7,21,141 

4,46,366 

1955-56 

6,43,444 

4,27,899 


In the forties of this century and after, there is apparently 
a considerable increase in tlte stamp revenue figures with irregular 
variations year to year. This year to year ttiriation is due to so 
many reasons, eg., people's impatience to continue in debts, 
occasional needs like mamage, sradhs, etc. On both tlie judicial and 
non-judicial heads, however, there is an overall increase on IP-ltMl 
figures as shoivti in the statement above, tv’hidi are also due to the 
following reasons 

(i) Passing of the Bihar Stamp Act VI of 1937, by i^hidi tiie 
duty t\'as increased by almost 50 per cenL 
(li) Passing of tlie Bihar Stamp Amendment Act of 1943, 
levying a surcharge at the rate of 25 per cent on the 
stamp duty. 

(lit) Passing of the Bihar S. C. Amendment Act XXV of IWS 
by which the surcharge tras increased br 12i per cenL 
(iv) Establishment of the judgeship in the district in Tunc. 
1945. 

Commercial Taxes IteittrjcEST. 

The department of Commeniri Taxes is zz present 
six different kinds of fiscal Bihar A 
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Income Tax Act, (li) The Bihar Sales Tax Act, (tit) The Bihar 
Entertainment Tax Act, (iv) The Bihar Electricity Duty Act, 
(v) The Bihar Motor Spint (Taxation of Sales) Act, and (vi) The 
Bihar Passengers and Goods Transport Tax Act 

The department actually started w»th the administration of the 
Bihar Agricultural Income Tax Act, 1938 and the Bihar Sales Tax 
Act, 1944, ^shich came into effect from the first day of October, 
1944 The administration under the other taxation measures i^'as 
devolved on this department subsequently, le, the Bihar Entertain 
ment Tax Act, from the first day of April, 1948, the Bihar Electricity 
Duty A.ct, from the first day of October, 1948, the Bihar Motor Spint 
(Taxation on Sales) Act from the first day of April, 1949 and the 
Bihar Passengers and Goods Transport Tax Act from the fint day 
of April, 1950 respectively 

In accordance to the order of the Government every revenue 
district formed the administrative unit knowm as a circle ‘ to be 
under a Sales Tax-ciim Agncultural Income Tax Officer This 
designation was subsequently changed to the Superintendent of 
Commercial Taxes 

The Circle of Champaran with its headquarters at Motihan vsas 
accordingly established on the first d^y of May, 1944 Previous to 
this date the affairs of this district relating to tlie administration of 
the Bihar Agricultural Income Tax Act 1938 were managed b) the 
Muzaffarpur Circle 

Apart from the Siipenntendcni of the Commercial Taxes there 
are two Inspectors in the Circle This strength, however, had to be 
increased from time to time to keep pace with its increased res 
ponsibiUties The present strength consists of tliree gazetted officers 
(the Superintendent of Commercial Taxes and two Assistant 
Superintendents), four Inspectors and fifteen Ministerial Officers 

The collection of revenue from the different taxation measures 
IS as follows — 

/IgncHhural Income Tax 


Year 

Amount 
in rupees 

194445 

3.87.090 

I9454G 

4,30 332 

1946-47 

4,30,342 

1947-48 

3,63,057 

194849 

4,13,528 

1949 50 

0.41.238 
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Year. Amount 

in rupees. 


1950-51 





19.30,818 

i'j5i-r.2 





lG2i3,9l9 

I!I52-J3 





12,01.975 

1D53-5I 





IS.n/lS-I 

1951-55 





8.51.595 

1955-55 





1.55,757 

1955-57 





1,51,18.1 

1957.58 





1,85,599 

I95S-59 





3,29,031 


Sates Tax. 
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Year. 


Amount 
in rupees. 


1955-56 



85,369 

1956-57 



87,276 

1957-58 



99,487 

1958-59 

Electricity Duty. 


1,12,512 

1949-50 



13,975 

1950-51 



14,472 

1951-52 



11,131 

1952-53 



10,263 

1953-54 



27,862 

1954-55 



29,654 

1955-56 



36,552 

1956-57 



49,032 

1957-58 



74,129 

1958-59 

Motor Spirit Sales Tax. 


69,745 

1949-50 



42,870 

1950-51 



50,641 

1951-52 



81,611 

1952-53 



74.662 

1953-54 



86,799 

1954-55 



90,978 

1955-56 



79,974 

1956-57 



1,30.314 

1957-58 



1,54,171 

1958-59 

Transport Tax. 


1,69,852 

1950-51 



12,361 

1951-52 



13,632 

1952-53 



10,091 

1953-54 



10,416 

1954-55 



10,714 

1955-56 



17,206 

1956-57 



19,925 

1957-58 

• • • • . • 


29,455 

1958-59 



52,503 
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Besides all above, the Central Sales Tax is being collected from 
1957-58 onwards, whose receipts amounted to Rs. 2,32,242 in the year 
1957-58 and Rs. 45,000 in 1958-59. 

It will be seen that the revenue from Motor Spirit Tax, Passen- 
gers and Goods Transport Tax, Electricity Duty, and Entertainment 
Tax, is increasing, whereas those from Agricultural Income-tax 
and Sales Tax are decreasing. But the proportion of these two 
decreasing taxes are much higher in the whole tax structure, tlie 
revenue as a whole had shotvn a doivnu'ard trend ^vhich may be partly 
assigned to the economic depression caused by the continuous flood 
or drought or botli, for more years past in the fifties and partly dpe 
to the enactment of Land Reforms Act. Many big cultivaton liad 
distributed their lands among the members of their families T-chSch 
automatically caused great fall in the number of big fermeis 
to Agricultural Income-tax. The cause of decrease in the cre 
was mainly due to the exemption of tax on goods despatdied C'.’'Qt;rer 
States in India and due to tlie depression in the trade. 
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five in the tobacco ranges, viz, at Raxaul, Bettiah, Kessarija, 
Madhuban and Motihan and one on the border of Nepal 


The receipts and the expenditure of the Central Excise from 
1951 52 omv'ar^ are given below — 


Year 



Receipts 



Tobacco 

Sugar 

Vegetable 
non essential 
oil 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1951 52 

1,24 904 

1,07,930 

58 59,734 


1952 53 

1,38,128 

1,83,724 

66,71,190 


1953 54 

1,16.544 

2.62,416 

1,02,02,169 


1054 55 

1,28,471 

2,09 200 

35,32 661 


1055 66 

1,38,004 

2,08,622 

1,07,65,845 


1956 67 

. 1,48 012 

3 21,412 

1,13,03 995 

1,263 

1957 68 

1,49,663 

3 93,486 

2,40 57,683 

466 

1958 69 

1,46,124 

6,02,441 

3,07,11,027 

1,162 


Thus It IS apparent from the aboie statistics that on the ivhole 
there had been phenomenal increase in the receipts of the Central 
Excise, especially from the duty on sugar and its revenue in course 
of seven years had increased from Rs 58,59,734 (1951 52) *«> 
Rs 3,07,11,027 or more than 500 per cent m 1958 59 There had 
been great fall in 1954 55 which was due to low )ield of sugarcane 
owing to drougfit and irnfavocrmbte cfrmatc TTie recerpcs 
tobacco had throughout shoivn an upward trend 
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REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

History of Land Revenue 

The earliest records o£ land revenue before the British stepped 
into tile district are still vague and unexplored Mr C J Stevenson- 
Moore, Settlement Officer, North Bihar, in the Survey and Settlement 
OperaUo7is Report (1892—1899) of Champaran published m 1900 has 
for the first time gi\cn the detailed history of the land revenue 
administration, especially, after the occupation of the district by the 
British L S S O’Malley in the Preface of the District Gazetteer of 
Champaran published in 1907 had acknowledged the assistance of 
Mr C J Stevenson Moore and folloued his footsteps in compiling 
die land revenue administration chapter Mr C J Stevenson Moore 
had made an attempt to trace the history Of land revenue 
administration since the assessment made by Raja Todar Mall 

During the reign of Akbar, Sarhar Champaran tvas a part of 
Subah Bihar * " Cliamparan in the time of Akbar ", mentions 
Mr C J Stevenson Moore in his final report of Survey and Settle 
mef\t Operations, 1892—1899 published m 1900 "as noiv, consisted 
of the three parganas, Semraon, Mchsi and Majhawa’ Parganas 
Mehsi and Semraon are almost coextensive \Mth thanas Madhuban 
and Dhaka, respectively, and cover a long narroiv strip of land, 
running from the confines of Nepal on the north to the borders of 
Tirhut on the south, and separated from the httcr on the east by 
the Baghmati and from the neighbouring pargana of Majhawa on 
the west by the Tiar and Burhi Gandak rivers These tuo parganas 
account for an area of only two rather small thanas, and the rest 
of the district is contained in the immense pargana of Majhawa its 
northern and north western boundaries march ivith Nepal and the 
Gandak separates it from Butatval and from the distncts of Gorakhpur 
and Saran on the south west and south This enormous pargana 
almost comprises the thanas of Adapur, Motihari, Kessanya, 
Govindganj and Bettiah with small portions of Bagaha and Shikarpur 

These three poigaiias are divided into S2 tappaa or minor 
diiisions, of which a list is given below — 

Majhawa Pargana — Bahas, Balthar, Balua Gondauli, Belwa, 
Bhabta, Chanki, Chigivan Batsara, Chigivan Nisf, 
Daulata, Deoraj, Duho Suho, Gopala, Hamatanr, 
Jafarabad, Jamhauli, Khada, Madhwal, Mando, Manpur 
Chaudand, Olaha, Patjirwa, Rajpur Sihona, Ramgir, 
Sakhwa, Sathi, Somsal, Sugaon 


• ll IS menlionc 1 m the Am i Akban that Subah Bihar consis'ed ol sa Sarkars 
Viz., Rohtas Hajipur Bahar, Tirhut, Saraa and Champaran 
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Mebsi Pargantf —Harihsura, Ha\eh, Salempur Hadiabad, 
Sirauna, 

Stmraon Pargana — Nonaur 

The results of the great land revenue assessment made by Raja 
Todar Mall during Akbar’s reign, were condensed by the Finance 
Minister and scholar, Abul Fazl, in the statisucal account vshich 
forms a portion of the AintAkban (the third book of Blochman’s 
translation) From this it is seen that Champaran had already 
become of sufficient importance to be recognised as a distinct revenue 
unit and separate statistics for it were compiled It had also been 
brought into touch vvnth military system of ^e empire, for according 
to Abul Fazl, it was responsible for the supply and maintenance of 
700 horses and 30,000 infantry 

In the settlement made by Todar Mall in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar, 99,424 acres or 148 square miles* are said to have 
been assessed to a revenue of Rs 1,37,835 but it seems uncertain 
that this area included even all the cultivated land of the distnct, 
and It IS probable that isolated stretches of cultivation escaped 
assessment However, this may be, it is noticeable that the assess 
ment was based on the high incidence of Rs 16 0 per acre About a 
century later the revenue was raised to Rs 2,10,151 by an assessment 
made in 1685 in the reign of Aurangzeb, but in 1750 it was reduced 
by nearly Rs 10,000 by Ah Vardi Khan It is difficult to ascertain 
what the actually assessed revenue of the distnct was when the 
Bntish took It over m 1765, but it appears to have stood at about 
Rs 2 lakhs 

At this time Siikar Champaran was in tlie possession of the 
Bettiah Raj family, the head of which Raja Jugal Keshv\ar Singh, 
fell into arrcaiis of revenue and defied the authonty of tlie British 
Government The estate was thereon seized and brought under 
d?e znawagifmenz ftVe East Jndia Company, 

settlements were made until it was only Rs 1,39 389 in 1773, le, 
very little more than the amount assessed by Todar Mall tuo 
centuries before This state of afeirs was due not only to tlie 
troubles with the Bettiah Raj but also to the famine of 1770 
According to Hamilton's description of Hmdostan (1820) Sarkar 
Champaran or Bettiah suffered severely during the great famine of 
1770, when almost half the inhabitants are supposed to havT penshed 
Besides this, the zamindars of Champaran having for many years 
been depnved of their lands which were leased to ignorant and 
rapacious farmers of the nevenue, they exjienenced such oppression 
that the majority of the population which survived the femme w’as 
obliged to abscond, leaving the country almost a desert Since that 

• The figure of 148 square miles has been mentioned m the FimI Report of 
Suney and SeuUment Opejauons accoidtng to a measurement in vogue This figure 
has been established to 155 square mQes m the last District Gazetteer 
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melancholy epoch the zamtndars have been re-estabhshed by the 
decennial settlement, many of the ancient inhabitants have returned, 
and cuUimion has been, prosecuted 

“ In order to trace the effect in this district of the land revenue 
administration from 1765-— i\hen the East India Company stood forth 
as dnvan^to the present time ” mentions the Suivey and Settlement 
Operalton Report, 1892—1899, by C J Stevenson Moore (1900) 
“it ivill be convenient to divide its history into penods ’ 

“ The Muhammadan period being regarded as tlie first stage, 
tlie second stage runs from 1765 to 1790 A D , that is, from the 
acquisition of the diwani to the decennial settlement In 1766 
Mahomed Raza IClian was entrusted with the revision of the land 
revenue of Subah Bihar, but he confined himself mainly to adjusting, 
without altering, the existing assessment Annual settlements were 
made until 1772, when, under the control of European supervisors, 
a quinquennial settlement was attempted It proved a failure, and 
in 1786 after annual settlements which also vi^ere largely unsuccessful, 
the Directors tired of these fruitless experiments, expressed a desire 
for a durable assessment on the basis of actual collections for a term 
of jears ’ 

"The decennial settlement was the result It was made with 
the zamindars, farmers being introduced only m case of recusancy 
It was concluded m 1790, and was, three years later, with only slight 
modifications confirmed m perpetuity The third period deals with 
the immediate effects of the settlement after its declaration as 
permanent 

“It is wellknovm that the immediate effects of the Regulation 
of 1793 are popularly recognised as having been— to bestovi? the status 
of proprietors on many who were mere rent receivers, to provide 
measures for the protection of the raiyais, which, though theoretically 
sound, were practically abortive and by the sudden introduction of 
a stringent system of the sale for arrears of revenue to ruin large 
number of the hereditary land owners Mr MacNeile, in describing 
in his memorandum the effects of what he terms the ‘ first unbending 
fixture ’ with which the natives of this country were brought m 
contact, remarks ‘ It is scarcely too much to say that within the 
ten years that immediately followed the permanent settlement, a 
complete revolution took place in the constitution and the ownership 
of the estates which formed the subject of that settlement " While 
I shall show hereafter that this description m its application to North 
Bihar, must be considered as an overstatement of facts, still, in 
Bengal generally it is probable that the excessive number of defaults 
endangered the success of the permanent settlement, and this view 
led to the passing of Regulation VII of 1799, the notonous Haftam 
which accorded to zamtndars an unrestneted power of distraint and 
eviction without reference to any court, and, to complete their 
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despotic authority, rendered any tenant unable to prove the truth 
fulness of a complaint made against his landlord in a court, liable 
to fine or imprisonment The effect m i educing in Bengal the 
number of sales for arrears of revenue ivas immediate, and when it 
was seen that the revenue was secured, a revulsion of feeling set in 
which found expression in Regulation V of 1812 (the Panjam), 
whereby only the property and not the person of the tenant tvas 
liable to seizure for default This Regulation prowd unsatisfactory, 
and the opinion began to grow that efficient administration was 
impossible without a more active intervention In consequence, 
Regulation XII of 1819 was passed for the resuscitation and reorgani 
sation of patwans, but what had notv grotvn into a definite desire 
to safeguard the cultivator’s rights tvas defeated by the concession to 
the zamindars of a joint control over the patiuarts, which resulted 
in the latter, being transformed from protector of the raiyats to 
subservient agents ready to further the illicit practices of the 
zairundars 

" At the time of permanent settlement the authority, to hereafter 
scrutinise all rent free grants, and, if invalid, to assess them, tvas 
specially reserved It was announced in the Proclamation of 1793 
that ‘ the Governor General m Council ivill impose such assessment 
as he may deem equitable on all lands, at present alienated and 
paying no public revenue, which have been or may prove to be held 
under illegal or invalid titles ' Revenue free lands were divided 
into two clzsses—badshakt and huktimt, the former being those that 
were granted by the Mughal Emperors direct, and the latter, by 
Government officials Regulation XXXVII of 1793 dealt ivith 
badshahi grants, and Regulation XIX of the same year with the 
others, badshaht grants were recognised as valid if the holder could 
prove his sanad and was in possession Hukumi grants, though m 
their nature invalid, were accepted as valid if dated prior to 1765 
All grants of a subsequent date were invalid, but those given 
between 1765 and 1790 were to be accorded a privileged rate of 
assessment By Regulation XIX all lakhtraj grants made by 
zamindars after 1790 were invalidated, and zamindars were authorised 
to nullify tlieir oivn grants Moreover, the Government ruled, that 
for any grant of less than 100 btghas, it would forego all claims to 
revenue and leave to the zamtndar the authority to assess it to rent 
No practical steps were tal^en at the time these Regulations were 
passed but in 1800 an attempt was made by a Regulation of that 
year to provide for the preparation of a parganawar register, by 
making local enquiries through kanungoes, and also by compelling 
lakhirajdars to register their interests but this, too proved to be 
inoperative, and in 1819 a further attempt at amplification of the 
law and its effectne application resulted in Regulation II of that 
year, the principal provision of which transferred the poiver of 
resumption from civil to revenue courts It rsas supplemented by 
Regulation III of 1828, which appointed an executive agency in the 
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person of a Special Commissioner, to give practical effect to tlie 
policy of Government, and it was under his guidance that resumption 
proceedings were systematically undertaken between the years 1830 
to 1845, which resulted in a very material increase in the revenue 
Mr MacNeile, in his memorandum, calculated the total increase, 
mainly on this account for the whole of Bengal at Rs 66,21,144, for 
no less than two-third of which Bihar accounted 
The fourth penod is marked by active operations for the resumption 
of invalid revenue free grants, and can be said to have extended 
up to 1845 

" The fifth penod is characterised by the execution of the first 
professional village survey m these provisions, the revenue survey 
of 1843—1849 Act IX of 1847 was also passed providing for a 
survey of dtara lands and the assessment of accretions during this 
period, and it formed the basis of the dtara survey of 1865 

' The sixth and the last period runs from 1850 down to the 
present time (1890), us chief charactenstics being a sustained attempt 
on the part of Goiemment to undo, by praaical legislation, the 
injury to the cultiiating classes and to the administration caused by 
that policy of blind non interventions ivhich, while not directly 
emanating from the Permanent Settlement, had grown up round it, 
which had been so abused by the strong at the expense of the aveak, 
and which had been adjudged as both impracticable and deletenous 
30 years before In Act XI of 1859 the Revenue Sale Law at 
present in operation was enacted By Act X of the same year, and 
Act VIII of 1869, the first conscientious attempt was made to define, 
by practical legislation, the status and rights of tenants, and the 
principles on which rents might be enhanced From 1870 onwards 
ensued a period of great activity in the land revenue administration 
Road cess iN’as introduced A certificate procedure had been provided 
by Act VII (B C) of 1868 It was recognised that with so many 
new duties to perform, tlic administration could not be effective 
without a complete record of estates and of proprietary interests in 
tliem Hence the Land Registration Act VII (B C) of 1876 ivas 
passed In the same year, the Partition Act VIII of 1876, introduced 
with tlie original intention of restncting partitions and smiplifying 
the procedure, became law In 1872 and 1873 rent disturbances 
had occurred in Pabna and elseivherc m Bengal In 1874 tlie great 
famine occurred in Bihar, which drew public attention to the 
depressed condition of the peasantry in that proiince Both events 
impressed on Government die necessity for revising the rent laiv 
The Rent Law Commission avas appointed, avhose labours culminated 
m the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, and the present setdement and 
survey operations ” 

To give an idea of the state of reaenue in die Sarkar Champaran 
dunng the early penods of the Bntish administration avnll be of 
interest The most accurate account aamlable is contained m a 
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letter, dated the I5th June, 1771, from Mr. Golding, the then 
Supervisor of Sarkar Champaran, in tvhich he reported the desolate 
condition of the country and its falling revenue, and suggested the 
partial restoration of Jugal Keshwar Singh and the partition of the 
Sarkar between him and Shriknshan Singh as the proper remedy 
He observed as follows "Sarkar Champaran is m a state of 
desolation and rum hardly to be credited by one who lias not been 
a witness to it This assertion will be partly demonstrated by the 
account of its collections which J enclose for the year” (le, (1766) 


Progressive account of the collections m Sarkar Champaran 
from the years 1173 to 1177 (inclusive) is given below - 


1173 or 1766 

1174 or 1767 

1175 or 1768 

1176 or 1769 

1177 or 1770 


Rs a p 
7,50,277 6 3 
5,52,059 14 9 
4.72.459 2 9 
3.93,350 5 3 
2,79,133 11 0 


The next authentic record is a register connected tvith the 
name of Nawab Hosluyar Jang, Subahdar of Bengal which the 
Collector of Saran writing in 1823 describes “a collection ot 
Kanungoes’ jama luasilbah papers for the Fash year 1180 (le, 1773 
A D) for the parganas then included in the district of Saran' 
According to this there were then in Sarkar Champaran 7 viahals 
4 parganas (including Babra, since transferred to Muzaffarpiir), 
35 tappas comprising 1 802 villages of which 1,154 were ash ana 
648 dakhiU They included 228 revenue free villages (158 ash and 
70 dakhili), estimated to yield a tximan jama or standaid assessment 
as understood by Todar Mall, to the amount of Rs 33,974 The 
remaining villages were charged with a revenue of Rs 1,75,251 
inclusive of abwabs or excluding Babra with Rs 1,39,389 


The following table distributes the amount, pargana by pargana 
and compares it with the figures of Todar Mall — 


Pargana 

Revenue of— 

1582 1773 


Rs 

RS 

Majhawa 

37,373 

80,188 

Mehsi 

87,960 

£>1,858 

Simraon 

12,502 

7,343 

Total 

1,37,835 

1,39,389 


Thus the figures indicate that in spite of the lapse of 200 years 
the reienue of Sarkar Champaran remained approximately the same. 
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Mr Golding had attnbuted this state of affair due to mismanagement 
of Jugal Keslmar Singh and in a letter addressed to the Patna 
Council on the 17tl\ June, 1772, he had svntten as follois's — 

‘Agreeable to your orders of the 18th ultimo, I repaired to 
Sarkar Champaran, and have been chiefly employed in adjusting the 
business of Jugal Keshuar’s zammdan The country I found in so 
very ruinous a condition tliat without timely alteration m the mode 
of settlement 1 am confidently of opinion that not half of the present 
nominal revenue would have been collected m this year Raja 
Jugal keshu’ar Singh, contrary to expectations which were enter 
tamed of him proves to be very unequal to the management of a 
zammdan which requires so much attention 

The quinquennial settlement which followed the settlement of 
1773 VN'as made v\ith the farmers But this also proved a failure 
The amount of revenue collected m 1774 w’as Rs 1,95 648 as against 
Rs 4 72,790 m 1789 Throughout this period, le, from 1774 to 
1789 the revenue of Sarkar Champaran was marked by extra- 
ordinary fluctuations In order to bring steadiness m the land 
revenue the decennial settlement was made which was afterwards 
converted into the Permanent Settlement It appears that the jama 
settled in the decennial settlement or the 99 years' settlement was 
Rs 3,98 253-6 9 or excluding Babra pargana, which vstis tiansferrcd 
to Tirluit m 1865, at Rs 3 51,427 8 9 When this settlement wtls 
concluded Champaran was divided into six estates the largest of 
which comprised the tivo parganas of Majhawti and Simraon and was 
charged with a revenue of over 2 lakhs which the smallest consisted 
of one village Harpur Rai assessed at Rs 300 Majhawa and Simraon 
were held by Bir Keshw^ar Singh of Bcttiah Raj, Mehsi and Babra 
with a revenue of Rs 1,25,350 by the Sheohar Raj family, lappa 
Dulto Suho by the founder of Madhuban family and tappas Ramgir, 
Jamhauh and Chigwan by the Ram Nagar Raja 


At the Permanent Settlement concluded m 1793, llie decemual 
settlement, with some slight modifications, was confirmed in 
perpetuity, the revenue assessed being pargario wise as follows — 


Pargana 


Revainue 
in rupees 

Mehsi 


78 532 

Simraon 


14 430 

Majhawa 


2,92 625 


Total 

3,85 587 
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A comparatue Statement of the area and the incidence of 
revenue compared \Mth that of Todar Mall is given belo^v — 



Area 


Revenue 

Incidence 

per acre 


1582 

1700 

1582 

1790 

1582 

1790 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acres 

Acres 

R« 

Rb 

Rs a p 

Bs s p 

Mohai 

05,070 

1,38 317 

87,060 

78,532 

1 5 0 

0 9 0 

Simraon 

8 352 

67,705 

12,502 

14 430 

1 7 0 

0 3 6 

Majhawft 

20 002 

4,60 412 

37,372 

2,47,773 

1 6 0 

0 9 0 

Total 

00,424 

6 66 524 

1,37.834 

3,40,735 

1 6 0 

0 8 0 


It IS apparent that, while the re\enue had trebled itself since 
1582, the incidence of revenue per acre fell from Rs 1 6-0 to 
annas 8 This means a light assessment on large areas reclaimed 
since Akbar’s time 

Resumption Proceedings 

In Hoshiyar Jangs register 228 villages witli an estimated rent'd 
of Rs 33,974 were noted as being unassessed to the revenue In 1765 
after due investigation it was reported that the extent of the lakhraj 
lands in Champaran was found to be 1,34,211^ bighas m 283 villages 
The resumption proceedings were briskly taken m the district 
between 1834 and 1841 which added up to the tune of Rs 1,03,540 

Professional Survey 

The professional survey was taken between 1843—1849 
According to this survey the number of estates was 2,452, area 
22,90,481 acres or 3,578 86 square miles revenue Rs 5,08 737 The 
significance of these figures cannot be realised without companng 
them with the previous figures of 1582 and 1790 


Area in square nules 

Incidence of revenue per acre 

1582 

1790 

1846 

1682 

1790 

1845 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rs 

Bs 

Rs 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

165 

1,041 

3 578 

16 0 

0 8 0 

0 3 6 
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From the abo\e figures it is apparent that there had been 
remarkable decrease in the incidence of re\enue per acre in 1790 and 
1845 while there w'as a phenomenal increase in the areas 

Cadastral Survey of 1892—1899 
The cadastral siirve) tvas started in 1892 and came to a close in 
1899 Up to May, 1895, the Saran and Champaran operations i\ere 
earned on together but as the work progressed this was found to be 
unsuitable and settlement tsork for Champaran w’as separated from 
that of Saran As in other districts the cadastral survey in Cham- 
paran uas preceded by a traierse or boundary suney The area 
surveyed in traierse was 3 298 square miles while according to the 
cadastral survey it ivas 3,244 square miles The distnct was divided 
into 9 revenue thanas the area of each of the thanas was as follow’s — 


Thana 


Area in square miles. 


Beiitah Subdtvtston 


(1) Bagaha 


619 

(2) Shikarpur 


554 

(3) Bettiah 


547 



1,720 


Sadat Subdivision 


(4) Adapur 


224 

(5) Dhaka 


335 

(6) Motihari 


290 

(7) Govindganj 


286 

(8) Keshariya 


273 

(9) Madhuban 


122 



1 530 


Out of the total area of 20,79,815 acres, 14,47,668 acres or near- 
about 70 per cent were ailtivated, and 6 32,147 acres or about 30 per 
cent uncultiv'ated The total revenue assessed w'as Rs 5,15,803 
Revisional Sorvev 

The Revisional Survey was started in 1913 and came to a close 
in 1919 The total area in acres of the distnct according to this 
settlement w’as 20,77,735 as against 20,79,815 of the last settlement 
Out of the total area of it 14 29,859 acres or 69 per cent were culti 
vated, while 6,47,875 acres or 31 per cent uncultiv’ated The total 
revenue assessed was Rs 5,15,135 

Since J A Sweeney's Revisional Survey and Settlement 
Operations (1913—1919), the report of which w’as published m 1922, 
no fresh survey and settlement operations had been conducted irr 
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the district The picture o£ the land system that emerged from the 
revisional settlement of 1913—1919 practically remained the same 
till the Congress Ministry came into po^^er in 1937 out of the 
elections under Provincial Autonomy of 1935 During this period, 
hotveter, some ameliorati\e measures tvere taken to improve the 
condition of the tenants The successful Indigo Satyfigra/id in 
Champaran led by Mahatma Gandhi as discussed before teas a land 
mark and it ushered in a renaissance among the general peasantry 
They became conscious of their rights and obligations vis avis to 
landlords and the tenure holders Cultivation of indigo against 
popular will and abwabs were particiilir targets and vMth the 
growing consciousness of the tenant there was a gradual decline of 
indigo cultivation and payment of the abivabs The Kisans began 
to realise that they had a say in the administration In the late 
twenties of the present century the kason agitation led by Svvami 
Sahjanand Saraswati and others had produced some ferment among 
the peasants of Bihar including that of Champaran These agitations 
got further momentum due to the launching of salt Satyagraha and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement as the uneconomic condition of 
the tenancy was always highlighted by tlie leaders 

An important agrarian reform was done when jn 1920 Government 
took the step to abolish the agelong kamiauti system ‘The Bihar 
and Onssa Kamiauti Agreement Act of 1920 " vsras passed according 
to which the old system of bonded labour was abolished Before that 
it was quite common that landlords big or small had kamias or 
labourers tied down to the zammdars or big cultivators Usually 
some money vv^as given as loan and the interest was paid in form of 
labour and tins continued from generation to generation 

The low price of agricultural products due to the general 
depression since 1931 had made the condition of the agriculturists 
worse The kisan agitation brought m a certain amount of tension 
between the landlords and the tenants The landlords refused to 
show any accommodation to the tenants m payment of rent or m 
carrying out improvements to the lands There was a great agitation 
for the reduction of rents in consideration of the low price level of 
the produce of the land and other factors A series of Statutory 
Acts were passed by the Government to ameliorate the condition 
of the tenants Provision was made under section 112 of the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Act for a general reduction of the rents The 
new provision of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1937 and 
1938, Restoration of Bakasht Lands and Reduction of Arrears of 
Rents Act, 1938, and the Champaran Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 
1938, were some of the other provisions made The raiyats took 
advantage of these Acts There was also some ag^itation against the 
imposition of grazing fees by the Ramnagar Raj on the Tharus of 
Ramnagar, Shikarpur and Bagaha police Stations The Rent Reduc- 
tion Opennions started from 1938 continued till 1941 when they 
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were stopped due to rise in pnce oiving to the outbreak of the Second 
World War The proceedings for commutation from produce rent 
into cash rents uere not considerable as tlie area held on produce 
rent was comparatively small in the distnct 

The Champaran Agrarian (Amendment) Act of 1938 like the 
Chotanagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Act of 1938 was passed with a 
Mew to meet the special needs in the matter of tenancy legislation for 
local areas The Congress \fxnistry tvas conscious of the iniquitous 
enhancements commonly known as the indigo enhancements 
As a result of a wide agitation headed by M^atma Gandhi the 
Champaran Agranan Act was pissed in 1918 Though the Act 
made substantial reductions in the enhancements but even those 
reduced enhancements were found to be heavy and extremely unpopu- 
lar Therefore, the Congress Goiemmem enacted a neiv legislation 
to cancel all the indigo enhancements 

The khas held lands of tlic zamtndars ivere knoivn as Bahasht and 
formed a laige proportion of the b«t lands in tlie distnct They 
used to settle ponion of this Bakasl land arbitranly with tenants on 
year to year basis but did not grant rent receipts for the same to 
prevent accrual of occupancy rights to them Tins system led to 
frequent tensions and the matter between the landlords and the 
tenants often came to the criminal courts Tlie proceedings under 
section 145 Criminal Procedure Code, usually took a long tune to 
deade possession This used to be follo^scd by title suits For 
speedy disposal and giving opportunities to the tenants to nominate 
members to the Arbitration lioard and thus give better opportunities 
to place the evidence, tlie Bihar Bakasht Disputes Settlement Act was 
passed This gave considerable relief According to the Act when 
the Collector was satisfied on enquiry that there was dispute between 
landlord and tenant over bakasht lands and there was likelihood of 
a breach of peace, he had to refer the dispute to Arbitration Board 
the. GbAvtTOan Nibvtb viT& v» be apjyawu.ed by tbe awd 

members to be nominated by the parties if they liked 

The problems relating to the land revenue system had engaged 
die attention of the Government and the public men in Bengal and 
Bihar where the Permanent Settlement of 1793 prevailed Towards 
die end of 1938 the Government of Bengal had appointed a Land 
Revenue Commission to examine generally the various aspects of 
the existing land revenue system with special reference to the 
Permanent Settlement The Commission pointed out that in order 
to improve the economic conditions of the cultivators the Permanent 
Settlement and the zamindaw system should be replaced by the 
ratyatwan system so that die cultivators should be brought into direct 
relationship with the Government 

With the formation of the second Congress Ministry in 1946 
the question was actively taken up The Bihar Legislativ-e Assembly 
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had adopted a resolution, “ That this Assembly recommends to 
Government that immediate steps be taken for the abolition ol the 
zamindan system ” * In order to bring direct relationship betiveen 
the tiller of soil and the Government, two Bills, mz, the Bihar State 
Management of Estates Bill, 1947 and the Bihar State Acquisition of 
Zammdaries Bill, 1947 tvere brought before tlie Legislature Ti^o 
years later the Bihar State Management of Estates and Tenures Act, 
1949 (Bihar Act XXI of 1949), was passed The validity of some 
of these Acts was challenged m court The Abolition of Zammdans 
Act, 1948, received the assent of the Governor General on the 6ih 
July, 1949 The validity of this Act was challenged and tvliile the 
petitions were pending in the High Court the State Act repealed 
by the Bihar Legislature and another measure called the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act, 1949 was introduced in the month of December, 1949 
The Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 was passed on the 25tli Septem 
ber, 1950 The Bihar Land Reforms Act was challenged by some of 
the landlords of the State Parts of this Act were declared ultra vires 
by the Patna High Court The Constitution was amended by the 
Constitution 182 Amendment Act, 1952 Even after the amendment 
of the Constitution, the Act was challenged to be ultra vires but the 
Supreme Court declared the Act to be wtra vires except for some 
minor sections In pursuance of Go\emment’s decision to take 
over the big estates and tenures having a gross annual income 
exceeding Rs 50,000, the Ram Nagar Estate, Madhuban Estate and 
the Parsa Concern, Ltd , were notified f Subsequently the State 
Go\emment decided to take over all the zammdans under the 
provision of section 3(5) of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 and 
so all the estates and tenures of Champamn ivcre vested in the State 
(including the Bettiah Court of Waixls Estate) with effect from the 
2Gth January, 1955 

Present system of Survey, Assessment and Collection 
OF Land Revenue 

Tbe Tauiv wbrcVi -wrtVi tVie Zammdan revennt 

cess IS now hardly applicable m the vested estates and tenures Prior 
to the vesting, as a general rule, the revenue of the estate v^as payable 
at the treasury of tJie district and the landlords were pnmanly res- 
ponsible for kistitary payment of the land revenue in tlic treasur}. 
but since the abolition of the zamindm, a separate department of 
the Government has been opened as Ijnd Reforms Department 
The Additional Collector of the district, subject to the supervision 
and control of the Collector, is directly in charge of this Department 
Furtlier one Deputy Collector is posted at each subdivisional head 
quarters, known as Land Reforms Deputy Collector Each 
subdivision is divided into a number of Anchals or Blocks, ivitli 

• District Coietlrcr of Cay a published m 1957, p. 300 

t Compendium of Gowrnmeni Orders and Circulars of Land Reforms 
allied matters (Revenue Department). 
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8 to 12 halkas each and each halka with 5 to 10 villages There are 
2,853 Milages m the district and they have been grouped into 
3(30 halkas and all these halkas into 36 anchals 

It rvas proposed to place one Gazetti^ Officer of the rank of tlie 
Sub Deputy Collector as Circle Officer in each anchal for the land 
revenue administration Due to paucity of officers, hoivever, it Ins 
not been possible to post one officer m charge of each anc/ml and 
some of the officers are in charge of two anchals at present but it is 
iioped that ultimately each anchal -will have one Gazetted Officer A 
Circle Inspector is also posted in each anchal to assist the Circle 
Officer Ihere is a laramchan in chaige of each halka for collcc 
tion of rent and agricultural statistics and otlier allied ivork Rent 
collection work has also been eninisted to some of the Gram 
Panclnyais 

The present land policy of the State is goierned by the different 
Acts and rules enforced at present such as Bihar Land Reforms Act, 
1950, the Bihar Government Estates Manual of 1953 the Bilnr 
Tenancy Act, 1885, the Transfer of Property Act, the Survey and 
Settlement Manual, etc 

Assessment and Collection in Force 
After vesting of the estates into Government, the question of 
assessment of rent lias been taken up by tlic Government for 
such homestead lands used for agricultural or Ijorticultural purposes 
which were in hhas possession of the cx landlords on the date ot 
\esting or such buildings or structmes together with the lands on 
avliich they stand, other than those primarily used for, as office or 
kutchery b) the ex landlords Besides these the assessment is made 
m the tolloiving cases — 

(i) in cases of Canmajuma Malik land, land purchased in 
certificate cases, Brit land, Belaf^an hnd, 

(it) in cases of land recorded as Bhaoli Batai the kind rent 
IS being commuted as cash rent, 

(ill) the procedure for fixation of rent is adopted as hid down 
in section 9(2) of the Government Estates Manual, 
1953, that is the rental is assessed at the rate applicable 
to lands of similar cpiality and iLs similar advanngc m 
the Mcinity The power of assessment is delegated to 
the Collector under Land Reforms Act 

So far collection is conccmetl, the procedure has been laid doun 
in the booklet " Rules providing for vcrificition of collection, assess 
ment of cesses etc, m respect of -vested estates and tenures’ The 
current (1958) total collectable jama of rent cess and sairat interests 
IS Rs 45,80,100 (forty five lakhs eighty thousand and one hundred) 
The amount of the rental demand alone is Rs 3G 47,000 There 
had been regular drought since the last three years before the year 
1958 and there were at the same time ravages of floods Houever, the 
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collection figure ranged between 75 per cent to 80 per cent In 
brief, the procedure of collection is that the karamcharis collect rent 
from the tenants and against that Uiey issue rent receipts to the 
tenants The karamchan fills in the figures of the receipt m the 
connected registers with the help of the duplicate copy of the receipt 
with himself When the money in hand of the karamcharts accumu 
lates but not beyond Rs 1,500 they deposit the amount with the 
Anchal Nazir who is posted at the Anchal Office The Nazir m his 
turn deposits the money into Treasury or Sub Treasury, as the case 
may be, and maintains a cash book, to be checked and signed daily 
by the Anchal Adhikans concerned Thus the ultimate responsi 
bility of collection and remittance comes to the Anchal Adhikan 
So far as the ' sairati * interests are concerned they are settled on 
annual basis after bid, except in cases of fisheries, which are settled 
with Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies on average )ama of three 
years without bid After the bid is completed, the entire bid money 
IS realised at the spot and remitted to the Treasury 
Income from Land Revenue. 

Generally the collectable jama is as follows •— 

Rs 

Rent . 36,46,981 

Cess . 2,74,872 

Miscellaneous 6,58,247 

Besides the total revenue of a general nature the detailed figures 
as noted below for some years past tvill be of great interest. 


Table showing Demand, Collection, etc, in respect of the estates 
vested in the Government under the Land Reforms Act, 1950, 
in the district of Champaran for the years — 


Years 

Nature of 
demand 


Demand 



Collection* 

Perce 
age of t 

Arrears 

Current 

Total 

Arrears 

Current 

Total 

on tot 
deinac 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1953 54 

Its 

Rent 2 73,992 

Cess 13 557 

Miscellaneous 39,343 

Bs 

4 SS IS8 
26,330 
74,913 

Rs 

7,32.180 

39,887 

1,14,256 

Rs 

1,41,616 

6,280 

12,907 

Rs 

2,47,850 

15,648 

51,554 

Rs 

4,24,770 

24,178 

67,519 

5SI 
60 < 
591 


Total 

3,26,892 

5,59,431 

8.86.323 

1,60.803 

3 16 052 

6,16 467 

68J 

1954 55 

Total 

4,14 155 

9,55 512 

13 69 067 

1,86,386 

3,97,963 

9.03,999 

63 ‘ 

1955 5C 

Total 

10,08.793 

44,04,720 

64,13 613 

6.44,549 

36 96,956 

47,27,916 

73 C 

1956 57 

Total 

16,01,245 

45,06 669 

61,07,914 

8,15,872 

36,11,878 

49,28,382 



*The difference la the total collection figareo it due to advance collection being 
not for tlio year current, but for the coming year 
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By the year 1955, the estates, one to all, were vested in the 
Goveminent, which explains the marked difference of the figures 
for the year 1955 56, as against those of previous years Detailed 
figures for the year 1955 56 are given below to have an idea of the 
expanded items of revenue — 

Table showing CoUeciton and Demand Figures 


Year 

Nature 

of 

demand 


Demand 



Collection 


Percent 

flge of 
total 
collec 
tion on 
total 
demand 

Arrears 

Current 

Total 

Arrears 

Current 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Rs 

Rs 

Rb 

Rs 

Ra 

Ra 


toss 56 

Rent 

8,04,150 

33,72,576 

43,76 525 

6,64,582 

28,00,810 

34 98,315 

72 


Ce«3 

1 22 227 

2,67,619 

3 89,846 

44 031 

2 05 506 

2,57,916 

cc 


JliacelUtiTOUS R2 410 5 64.726 0.47,U2 47 036 C,R4 680 0,71,666 83 


Land REFoR7ts 
Agrarian Movement 

Although referred to in other chapters a recital of the salient 
features of the agrarian movement since the beginning of this century 
may be bnefly reiterated 

The major portion of the district was owned by the big zammdars 
and the European indigo planters and none of them had good 
relations VMth the tenants 

From 1900 to 1905 the strained relations betvsecn the landloids 
and the tenants continued In 1905 06 the Bihar Planters’ Associa 
tion expressed disapproval of the action of one of the large indigo 
concerns in taking from the ratyats a levy called hunda as corapensa 
tion or damages for not cultivating mdigo, and the manager agreed 
to discontinue the levy In 1906-07 the Collector discussing the 
continuance of the abicaO system vvTites — 

Long custom, traditional liomagc to landlords and a desire to 
live in amity vsith them, explain die acquiescence of the tenants in 
these demands 

From 1907 08 the relation beiueeii landlords and tenants became 
acute Mr Bloomfield, Manager of tlieTelpara factory was murdcTcd 
The reduction of opium cultivation occasioned considerable loss to 
the ratyals The indigo oppressions made them feel fnistrated and 
28 36 Rev 
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at times desperate Agrarian troubles at the Sathi area (1907-OS) 
caused widespread discontent among the peasants The kernel of 
this disturbance, as of all the subsequent agitation, was the tinkathia 
system The upshot of the Satlu disturbance was an agreement, 
that such ratyats as did not wish to grow indigo or oats on the 
tmkalJna system, should pay for their irrigation from the patns at the 
rate of Rs 3* for every bigln of then holdings, and should execute 
agreements to this effect ’ The registration of these paim as 
improvements ivas in progress, when the more serious agrarian 
disturbance of 1908 09 broke out, and temporarily put a stop to the 
work When the conditions were settled again, the laiyats quietly 
executed agreements or sattas Details of these troubles ha\e been 
covered elsewhere 

The Bettiah disturbance, 1908 00 —The general spirit of 
uneasiness owing to the tmkathta system so acute m the Bettiah 
subdivision broke out in the area of Parsa factory and spread to tlie 
Mallahn, Baina and Kuna areas The outbreak was ruthless!) 
suppressed by the military force and the disturbances were quelled 
in November, 1908 Mr Gourlay, the Director of Agriculture and 
once SubdiMSioml Officer of Bettiah was deputed by the Government 
to hold an enquiry As stated before a report was submitted in 
April, 1009 and after informal discussion betiieen Government and 
members of the Planters Association, major clianges ^vere made in 
the existing system Although a superficial quiet followed, the feeling 
against the existing system continued unabated and the recusant 
element gamed confidence from the immunity enjoyed by the 
agitators in general, the acquittal of the persons comicted m connec 
tion with the Sathi disturbances of 1907 08, and particular!) the 
modifications by the High Court of the death sentence passed by the 
Sessions Judge on the murder of Mr Bloomfield In December 
1911 a large number of laiyats assembled at Narkatiaganj railwa) 
station to mention their grievances to His Majesty the KingCmperor 
■who was then on his way back from Nepal and in January lOI- 
they sent rcpresentatnes to submit a memorial m Calcutta 

The histone e^ents that followed were the visit of Mahatma 
Gandhi to investigate into the grievances of the indigo cultivators m 
connection with tinkathia, sarnbeshi and taunn systems the institu 
tion of a Committee of Enquiry and the passing of the Champaran 
Agranan Act 1918 removing many of the inequities 

The subsequent histone events were the Non-co-operation 
Movement and the Civil Disobedience Movement The) have been 
discussed previously The agelong agrarian disputes between tlie 
landlords and the ratyats came to an end with the passing of the 

* In the iinkath t land the raiyats were given water from the 'actory pains at th* 
rate of 1) innas per bihga of their holdings only for the upkeep and extension of 
pains 
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Bihar l^nd Reforms Act, 1950 The present set up to realise rentals 
etc, has been descnbed elsewhere 

With the abolition of the zammdans Go\crnment stepped into 
the shoes of die ex landlords, so it is now a question of relation 
betiveen the Government and the tenant While all efforts are 
being made to maintain cordial relation with the tenants reports aie 
sometimes received that the haramcham who are in direct touch with 
the people are not alw*a)s helpful to them Prompt measures are 
taken to stop malpractices and harassments meted to tenants 

Settlement of Lands unth the Landlei<i 

The insertion of a new section, viz, section 48 E in the Bihar 
Tenancy Act is made with the sole purpose of providing for restora 
tion of lands to under rrti)a/s unlawfully evicted Emphasis Ins 
recently been given to settle vacant lands with the members of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes Sucli 
lands have been settled with the members of those mentioned classes 
in Champaran up to the tune of l.OU acres with 1 028 families 
(up to March, 1959) 

Compensation —Section 32 of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 
provides for payment of compensation to the c\ intermediaries As 
It vsas not possible to pay compensation within a short period 
provision v\as also made for making ad inteum payment under 
section 33 of tlie Act According to this provision, the ex mterme 
dianes are to receive six monthly payments at the rate of three per 
cent per annum of the approximate amount of compensation payable 
when such amount does not exceed Rs 50 000 and the rate of two 
and half per cent (subject to the maximum of Rs C2>000) per annum 
vshen the approximate amount exceeds Rs 50,000 

Since the vesting of estates and tenures 9,004 intermediaiies 
(up to 15th July 1959) filed the required applications for compensa 
tion The total sum paid as ad interim compensation amounts to 
Rs 10,38 428 Np 05 vMth 8,453 intermediaries 

Bhoodan Movement 

Including the dependants there are about 4 5 million landless 
labourers in the country Champaran distnet is no exception The 
consolidated farms in the hand of tlic European planters and the 
zamindars encouraged the multiplication of landless labourers It 
was widely realised that the abolition of intermediary rights vshile 
conferring certain rights and privileges on the cultivating tenants 
would not benefit the landless labourers Vinoba Bhave, a disciple 
of Gandhiji sponsored the Land Gift Movement (Bhoodan Yagna) 
This started from Tehngana (Hyderabad) It is a purely voluntary 
movement where an appeal is made to the nobler instincts of land 
owners to donate land which would ultimately be distributed to the 
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landless Acharya Vmoba Bhave has his own band of ^vorkers and 
one of them is Sn Jay Prakash Naram of the neighbouring distnct 
of Saran 

The Bhoodan Movement has received a support from some of 
the political parties and the State Government of Bihar Legislatne 
measures have been taken and executive instructions issued b) the 
State Government for the proper allotment and management of the 
donated lands 

Bhoodan Movement was sponsored m Champaran district in 
July 1954 when a Bhoodan work office was established at Motihari 
The table below indicates the progress of the movement — 


Statement with figures covering up to February 1959 




Land acquired so far 



No of 
donors 

No of 
danpatraa 
received 

No of Land 

in — 


verified and Acres 

registered 

Decimal 

Acres Decimal 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

3 609 

7 60o 

3 445 3 530 

15J 

2 650 3Sl 


Although the figures m the table do not shoiv a large progress 
of the movement yet it is getting momentum As against only 
1 599 danpalras received till the year 1957 their number as shown 
in the table is suggestne Moreover the attention of the Goiein 
ment has also been drawn to the necessity of assistance in cash to 
the landless labourers recemng land for cultivation so that they may 
have some capital to start cultivation The Hanjan W^elfare 
Department of the drttrtct has artao.gp.d Cor amstarvce to the tune of 
Rs 22 227 till now (February 1959) for the Hanjan and Scheduled 
Class people receiving land from the Bhoodan fund 

Implementation of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 

The implementation of the provisions of the Bihar l^nd 
Reforms Act involved a lot of difficulties at the initial stage for tlie 
local administration The collection by the Collector at the 
beginning has been somewhat poor due to various reasons The 
ex landlords had in most cases realised rents for the period subsequent 
to the date of the vesting of their estates in Government Tenants 
also had readily paid rents to ihcir outgoing landlords as the latter 
had allowed a handsome remission Out of the Government share 
of rent it was found that the outgoing landlords had realised a good 
percentage from the tenants The Ijnd Reforms Section had u> 
take necessary steps for the realisation of this amount from the 
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outgoing landlords. The ex-landlords also did not file the village 
papers oE all the villages and the tenants too were not agreeable to 
produce rent receipts as a result of which the collection work tras 
very much handicapped. 

The fact that there has been no recent Simey and Settlement 
Operations was an impediment. The Land Reforms Section in the 
Collectoiate had immediately to take up field bujharat for the 
purpose of bringing up-to-date the records-oE-rights. The Tauzi and 
Cess Departments were converted into Rent and Cess Departments. 
The Land Reforms Section of the district was further entrusted tvith 
the agricultural statistics, execution of minor irrigation and improve- 
ment sdiemes, local development work, besides collection of rent 
and cess, etc. For the sake of revenue administration the district 
is divided into 27 onc/mh* under an officer of the gazetted' rank. 

The implementation of the Bihar Land Reforms Act in 
abolishing the zamindaris has not had a sufficient experiment to 
make a correct appraisal of the impact on the economic condition 
of the people, ^Ve are far too close to the great experiment tvhich 
has been taken up with the sole idea of bringing more relief to the 
tenantry. At the initial stage there are bound to be a certain amount 
of opposition, possible mistakes owing to the inexperience of the 
staff and the possibility of some corruption at the lou'er level 
particularly cannot be eschewed. Bm there cannot be two opinions 
regarding the broadbased policy which has brought in land reforms. 

One of the criticisms of the land reforms has been the delay in 
paying the compensation to the cx-landlords. The delay is because 
of the necessity of a bujharat of the papers and this is partially due 
to the UQU-co-opetating at.tU.wie of the latvdlatds in. not over 

a complete set of papers of their kutchery. There have also been 
certain unfortunate changes in the set-up for the working of the 
Land Reforms Act. At fint it was decided that estates with an 
income of Rs. 50,000 and above should be taken over. AVork had 
started according to this set-up. But subsequently all the zamindaris 
have been taken over and naturally there has been an additional 
strain due to the change in the set-up. The collection of rent and 
cess has been taken up in the vested estates through karatneharis and 
saraits had been settled with the highest bidders by public auction. 
The kuicheries and tahsU offices of the vested estates have also been 
taken over. Educational instttuCiom, hospitals and dispensaries 
hitherto run by landlords are now being maintained by the Govern- 
ment out of Improvement Grant. The payment of compensation is 
being expedited now’. 

The Land Reforms Act is the fore-runner of other reforms 
W’hich are on the anvil in connection with the problem of land 

* Tbe Cowmineat have sanctioned 36 anckals but only 27 anc/iali have been out 
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distribution, regulation of rent, co operative farming, etc After the 
complete abolition of intermediaries, it \m 11 naturally be necessary 
to enact tenancy lefonns in order to give full security of tenure to 
the tenants and to stop the \anous types of evictions and evictments 
ivhich may ha\e been perpetiated by the ex landlords Some 
statutory measures as stated before have been taken to stop such 
evictions Personal cultivation has also to be regulated At present 
there is no limit to the extent of lands that can be held for personal 
cultivation although it is not physically possible for him to look after 
It A ceiling on agricultural holdings is likely to be fixed sometime 
or other as a necessary corollary to the land reforms movement The 
First Fite Year Plan had laid doivn that the rate of rent exceeding 
one fourth or one fifth of the produce should be regarded as 
requiring special justification The movement of co-operatne 
farming lias to be popularised 

It has been correctly held that merely enacting progressive hnd 
leforms imU not be enough and that there should be a proper and 
efficient administration for implementing the land Ians so that 
difficulties and harassment to those who are the beneficiaries 'itc 
reduced to the minimum There has to be a clean and honest 
administration particularly at the village level as othenvise, much 
of the value of progressite land reforms will be lost The Second 
Five Year Plan has also laid down suggestions regarding the future 
of the land reforms 



CHAPTER XI. 


. LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Incidence or Crime 

The district o£ Champaran, in close \icinity of Nepal, has 
received close attention of the authorities since centimes back 
India under the British rule and Nepal under its independent king, 
had frequent border disputes, most of winch vs ere on the eastern 
frontier of the district of Champaran Old Correspondence Volumes 
kept in the Record Room of the Champaran Collectorate, show 
frequent correspondence from the oflicers of both the countries m 
the nineteenth century about a crimiml absconding in one of the 
countries be)ond the reach of the police 

Other types of border disputes also used to occur A letter 
no 130, dated the 27th April, 1840 from G D Wilkins, Joint 
Magistrate, Champaran, to Mr B H Hodgson, Resident of Nepal 
mentions about the exercise of force by the Nepalese soldiers m 
iheiT collection of sa^cr rents about Purrvmda and Dodhowrd It was 
reported that one Foujdar Jushur Rai witli a large body of followers 
overstepped his boundary not only to collect a few buukar rents but 
also to make arrangements for the forcible transfer of several 
villages to Nepal territory The borders were ill-defmed at one 
time and often the rivers would change their course, upsetting the 
limits, vf the rivers formed tliem At times the boundary pillars 
used to disappear for some reason or other Apart from Nepal, 
criminals from Uttar Pradesh borders used to commit crimes witnm 
Saran district and run away 

The last District Gazetteer of Chatnpaian (1938) mentions — 

The commonest forms of serious crime are burglary, theft, 
noting and dacoity In 1931 the totals of cases reported were as 
follows Theft 414, burglary 772, receiving stolen property 62, 
robbery 14, dacoity 74, riots and unlawful assemblies 124 
(separate figures are not available), hurt with aggravation 83, 
murders 12 and culpable homicide 10 These figures show an 
increase on the figures of 1929, which may be taken as a normal 
year, when the totals of cases reported were theft 343, burglary 572, 
receiving stolen property 51, robbery 20, dacoity 15, riots and 
unlawful assemblies 70, hurt with aggravation 82, murder 9, culpable 
homicide 6 The large increase in the more serious forms of crime 
is to be attnbuted mainly to the spirit of irresponsible lawlessness 
which is the inevitable result of the campaign of civil disobedience, 
which spread throughout the district in 1930 The economic 
depression did not apparently contnbute much to the increase, as 
crime did not appreciably increase when the depression was at its 
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worst and there ^v'as no large increase m the less serious forms of 
crime against property as might be expected 

“ Champaran has always been subject to the raids of dacoiis 
from Nepal and from Gorakhpur and Saran districts as from its 
shape and geographical position it is easy for criminals to commit 
dacoities in the district and then slip across the borders For many 
years a border patrol of chatiktdars had been organised along the 
Nepal frontier, as a check against these raids Gangs recently 
formed m the district have, hoivever, been mainly responsible for 
the increase of this form of crime 

*' The riots have usually, as previously, been the result of land 
disputes, but often have been of a more serious type Recently, for 
instance, a dispute over a small plot of land led to a not in uluch 
file men were killed” 

As against the figures of crime quoted from the last Gazetteer 
by R E Sivanzy, the statistics of crime for some years past, show 
a someivhat higher incidence There appears to be a general rise 
in the cnme figures as shown in the chart below' taking the year 
1929, as the normal year, which Mr R E Swanzy had taken 
likewise — 



tiurder 

Dacoity 

Itobbery 

Burglary 

Theft 

Biot 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1929 (Normal year) 

0 

IS 

20 

672 

343 

70* 

1031 

12 

74 

14 

772 

414 

124* 

1942 

19 

118 

33 

1 032 

73S 

134 

1943 

10 

92 

38 

1 211 

8S4 

105 

1944 

11 

48 

26 

1 012 

691 

97 

1945 

10 

m 

18 

961 

623 

84 

1940 

13 

C8 

13 

073 

740 

66 

1947 

22 

48 

12 

861 

673 

64 

194S 

23 

4S 

15 

860 

633 

79 

1949 

19 

30 

18 

807 

663 

97 

1050 

23 

64 

20 

803 

639 

107 

1951 

23 

93 

20 

916 

738 

113 

1952 

20 

75 

16 

803 

645 

101 

19i>3 

30 

CC 

23 

809 

630 

91 

1954 

31 

67 

25 

803 

668 

106 

1955 

22 

3S 

20 

677 

603 

123 

1950 . 

29 

29 

29 

72S 

678 

95 

1937 

40 

62 

13 

899 

602 

120 

193S 

23 

42 

15 

637 

593 

132 


(togsthor with unluwful as*»mbIio») 
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The table quoted shows that as compared to the figures of the 
normal jear 1929, cases of murder had increased by about three 
times avitli occasional shooting up by about four times, of dacoity 
by about three times, of theft and not by about twice in 1958 
Cases of robbery and burglary show a somewhat static trend, and 
within a \ery short range of tanation All these point to some of 
the following generalisations about the nature of crime getting 
predominant Murders are more frequent since 1947 Thefts ha\e 
howe\er diminished 

Cases of dacoity show a considerable increase In 1931 tliere 
IS a tremendous increase of about seven times 15 cases recorded in 
•the year 1929 and 74 m the year 1931, which may hixe association 
tvith the economic depression of 1920 Also m 1942, the figures 
shoot up abnormally, which may be due to the incidents of 1942 
national movement for the fre^om of the country being recoided 
as such criminal acts This motement certainly explains the sharp 
nse in the cases of riots It is also possible that anii social elements 
took ad\*antage of the unsettled times and committed cnmes 

Crtmtnal Tribes— ‘ Champaran * as mentioned m the last 
District Gazetteer is the home of a criminal tribe knoun as Magahiya 
Dorns, who are described in a monograph entitled the “ Outcasts 
by Geoffrey R Clarke, ics, in 1903 from is'hich I quote ‘The 
^^agahlya Dom has made little or no advance since we Tint knew him 
He is still a nomad and a thief In the words of Mr J Kennedy, late 
Collector of Gorakhpur, ' He is bom m a arhar field and schooled 
to theft from his infancy He ivandcrs as an outcast from the 
beginning He lives without shelter and without food for the morrow 
perpetually moving from encampment to encampment chased by 
the police and execrated by the village His greatest pnde is a 
successful burglary and a prolonged drinking bout his most coveted 
reward Hinduism has failed to reach him, its great gods are 
unknown to him, esen the local divinities are seldom the object of 
his reverence ' Jail offers no terror to tlie Dom 
Despite the fact that Government has provided agricultural settle 
menis for him in Gorakhpur and Bihar, the Dom is still a nomad 
The settlements serve as houses for the women and children but 
men are seldom found m them 

Since 1903 the life of the Dom has changed and is changing 
rnaterially The first systematic attempt to reclaim the Magahiya 
Dorns in the distnct was made by Mr (Late Sir E) Henry, the 
Distnct Magistrate, in 1882 who established settlements at Chaiitenva 
in the village of Bargaon and at Fatehpur, rvhere they rvere given 
land to ailtivate, huts to live in and agricultural implements and 
farm stock Later settlements were established at Raranagar and 
Chauterwa and at the present time there is one large settlement at 
Chauterwa, in which all the members of the tnbe are concentrated 
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except those Avhose names ha\e been struck off the register or to 
whom permanent or temporary leave has been gi\en to live outside 
the settlement 

The Dorns live now under strict discipline and unless leave 
of absence is given, they are locked up at night They are registered 
under the Criminal Tribes Act under uhich absconding is a criminal 
offence The settlement was managed by special police officers until 
August 22nd, 1913, on which date it ivas taken over by the Sahition 
Army and is now known as die Salvation Army Agricultural and 
Industnal Settlement Last year (1931) there were 323 adults and 
141 children, le, total 4G4 m the settlement There were 3S cases 
of absconding during the year but 21 of these were caught or 
returned The increase of women and children absconders was due 
to a story circulated amongst the settlers that their children would 
be taken from them and sent to school ” 

These remarks have no force now The Dorns are certaml) 
now not a criminal tribe although there are black sheep among 
them just as in other sections Their position and economic 
condition has not improved satisfactorily They still remain more 
or less casual wage earners and always depend upon the mahajrns 
for occasional needs of marriage and other ceremonies Although 
they did not take to Christianity, a considerable number of them 
observe Christian festivals The Bihar State Government hid 
requested die Hanjan Sewak Sangh to take charge of the Chautenra 
Dom Settlement and the Sangh accordingly took over its charge on 
1st Apnl, 1947 

The Sangh has taken interest in their welfare A full fledged 
basic school has been started The Criminal Tribes Act has been 
made inoperative by the executive orders of the District Magistrate, 
who refeaseef 153 Dorns on SOih October, 1950 and made them fret* 

Lands have been distnbiited to them at the rate of 10 kathas 
per adult and 5 kathas per child The State Government have 
sanctioned some pairs of bullocks for their cultivation A gram gola 
has been started for their benefit and a co-operatvve society has been 
established The Sangh has built houses for some families in the 
village Pakargaon 

The relationship of the Dom with the other local people his 
also improved The previous idea of suspicion and hatred among 
the local public about these Doms is melting 

Organisation or Police Force 

The District Gazetteer published in 1907 by L S S O Malle> 
mentions the oiganisational set up of that time as follows The 
police of each subdivision are m chirge of an Inspector, under the 
general control of the Supenntendeni of Police The police force 
in 1905 consisted of a District Superintendent of Police, 3 Inspectors, 
•ir CtiW Tnerv».-trtr« 1 ‘s<»rfTpant 27 Head Convtabl« and 328 Constables 
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The total strength of the regular jralice was therefore 396 men, 
representing one policeman to every 8 9 square miles and to every 
4 521 persons There is also a small body of tovm police, and the 
rural force for the watch and ward of villages in the intenor consists 
of 138 dafadars and 2,405 chauktdars The chaukidari union system 
was for the first time introduced in the headquarters subdivision and 
m two outposts of the Bettiah subdivision in 1902 03 and was 
extended to the rest of the district in the following year 

The chart below shows the different thanas and police outposts 
in Champaran at that time — 


Molihan SuhdwistoJi 


Thana 


Outpost 

Motihari 


Sugauli 

Kessariya 

Gobmdganj 


Pipra 

Dhaka 


Ghorasihin 

Adapm 

Bettiah Subdivision 

Raxaul 

Chauradano 

Madhubin 

Tlnna 


Outpost 

Bettiah 


Majhaiilia 

Bhaura 

Jogipaui 

Shikarpur 


Ramnagar 

Launa 

Mamatinr 

Bigaha 


Dhanaha 


As mentioned in the last District Gazetteei, by R E Swanzy^ 
published in 1932, the distnct was divided for police purposes into 
three Inspectors circles Sadar A consisting of Motihari, Dhaka, 
Ghorasahan Adapur and Raxaul thanas and Sadar B consisting of 
Gobmdganj, Kessariya, Madhubin Sugauli and Pipra thanas while 
the Bettiah subdivision formed the third A fourth Inspector was 
employed in the Court at Motihari His duty was to prosecute 
cases before the Court The force included also one Deputy 
Superintendent stationed at Motihan, one Sergeant Major, 39 Sub- 
Inspectors of whom four are employed m the Court (two at Motihari 
and tv\o at Bettiah), 35 ‘Writer Head Constables IG Havildirs and 
374 Constables These figures were those of the sanctioned cadre 
on 3Ist December, 1931 There was one policeman to every 4 575 
persons With the exigencies of administration the police organisa- 
tion had to be expanded Not only the expansion covered the 
regular police force but also siicli wings as Home Guards, Railway 
Protection Police, Armed constables, etc There arc now (1958) one 
Supenmendent of Police and two Deputy Supcrintcndtius of 
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Police, st'itioneil one e'lch at Motihari and Bcttiah The district is 
divided into four circles wiili a number of police stations under tlieir 
fold The list of police stations given below is circlcuise, as vsell as 
subdivisionvMse — 

Sadar Subdtvtston 

Inspector ‘A’ • Motiliari Town Police station 

Mutilian Mofiissil Police station 

Dhaka 

Patalu 

Ghorasalian 

Adapt! r 

Raxaul 

Motihan Town Outpost I 
Motilnn Town Outpost II 
Motihari Tovsti Outpost III 
Motihan Toun Outpost IV 
Inspector * B ’ . » Gobindganj Police station 

Harsidih Police station 
Sugiuh Police station 
Kessanya Police station 
Pipta Police station 
Madiuibin Police station 
Kotua Outpost 
Mchsi Out^st 
Chalvia Outpost 
Betitah Subdivision 


Inspector ‘ Bettiah ’ 


Inspector ‘Bagaha' 


Bettiah Police station 
Chanpacia Police station 
Nautan Police station 
Jogapatti Police station 
Majhaulia Police station 
Sikta Police station 
Lauria Police station 
Bettiah Town Outpost I 
Bettiah Town Outpost II 
Bettiah Town Outpost IH 
Bettiah Town Outpost IV 
Bagaha Police station 
Dhanaha Police station 
Shikarpur Police station 
Ramnagar Police station 
Mainatanr Police station 
Chauterwa Police station 
Semra Police station 
Thakraha Police station 
Piprahi Polvce-station 
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As regards the current (1958) strength of the police, there are 
in Inspectorate A '—one Inspeirtor, 9 bub Inspectors, 12 Assistant 
Sub Inspectors, 101 constables and 4 havildars, in Inspectorate ‘ B 
1 Inspector, 7 Sub Inspectors, 13 Assistant Sub Inspectors and 
66 constables, m Inspectorate ‘ Bemah ’—1 Inspector, 9 Sub- 
Inspectors, 11 Assistant Sub Inspiectors, 114 constables and 4 havildars, 
and m Inspectorate ' Bagaha —I Inspector, 7 Sub Inspectors, 13 
Assistant Sub Inspectors and 66 constables Besides these, there are 
some 12 Inspectors and 6 D A Ps for the courts at Motihari and 
Bettiah The total strength of the police, together with that of 
chauhdars, is given in the table below -> 

Statement showing the sttenglh of the police and village 
watch in the dtslrict m the year 1955 


Number of police stations 26 

Number of outposts 10 

Total strength of police (Inspector to 776 

constables) 

Number of police who can read and wnte 717 

(excluding officers) 

Proportion of police to population 1 3,241 

Total strength of chauktdars 


The present strength of the police force as against the accounts 
given in the last two District Gazetteers gites an impression of the 
importance of this organisation It is stated in the Gazetteer (1907), 
that the “ total strength of the regular police iv^as 396 men, repre* 
seating one policeman to every 8 9 square miles and to ever> 4,521 
persons” The last Gazetteer (1932) calculates that ‘ there is one 
policeman to every 4,575 persons in the district” And noi\ (1958) 
as per table quoted above from the Bihar Statistical Hand Book, 
1955, there is one policeman for eiery 3,241 persons 

Home Guards 

The Bihar Home Guard Force was organised in 1948 The 
idea behind this organisation was to supplement the police force if 
necessary by already trained persons draun from the public There 
are set Home Guard Rules, on the basis of which enrolment, 
training and execution of work are arranged 

The Home Guards ha\e been enrolled from every part of the 
district and they have been imparted training m the use of rifles, 
lathi, archery, firefighting, first aid drill traffic control, field craft, 
musketry, etc, at the Central Training Camp at Bihta As per 
quota fixed by the Commandant, the final head of the Home Guard 
Unit on the State level, the District Magistrate recruits the persons 
for the Home Guard Force and through the District Headquarters of 
this Unit at Motihari, send them to be trained at the Cenlnl 
Training Camp 
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^Vlth the Commandant as the final authoiit) on State le\c] at 
I’atna and Battalion Commander at MnzafTarpnr, the administration 
of the Home Guard or^nisation is run b) four Company Com 
manders, stationed at Motihan, Dhaka. Gohuulganj and Bettiah, uho 
are all paid staff. 

There arc 270 Home Guard Voluntccis m this district The) 
are \oIuntccrs and tvhcncscr they aic at home, the) render ser\ice 
on no cost basis They are utilised in organising \illage resistance 
groups On occasional clashes or breach of peace, or in an) 
cmergenc), the) aie utilised b) the Cosernnient in maintaining law 
and order and for that period the) get allounnces. etc, according to 
the scheduled rate as fi\cd by the Gosernmciu The) are guided 
b) the Compan) Commanders who arc directl) under the 
Supeimtcndcnt of Police 


Jails and Lock ups 

There is a district jail at Motiinn and a siibsidiar) jail at 
Bettiah There is a s\lio!ctnnc Superintendent in the District Jail 
at Motihan and the Ci\il Surgeon is the Medical Officer of the jail 
The Superintendent has the assistance of a Jailor, tuo Assistant 
Jailors, a staff of svarders and a doctor incharge of the Jail Hospital 
under sshom there arc also a compounder and one dresser 

Constructed in the year 1016, the District Jail contains 16 cells, 
1 general kitchen and 2 worksheds There are i wards in the general 
side and 3 tsards consisting of j.ail hospital, segregation and T, B 
^Vards, besides dispensary and operation rooms .and hospital kitchen 
m the hospital side inside the jail 

There is a sclf<ontained cuil ward also attached to the District 
Jail ouside and also a separate female enclosure, consisting of 3 wards, 
I cell and I t\orkshed inside the jail 


The capacity of the Motihari District Jail is as follows — 


Con\ ic-ts 


197 

C e’As 


IS 

female Ward 


12 

CimI 


6 

Hospital 


18 

Undertnals 


76 


Total 

367 


(mclucling 2 LuTOpriV. 
wards) 

(including one cell) 


The capacity of the jail showm in the table, indicates a rather 
static trend since some decades back The District Gazetteer 
published m 1907 mentions that “ the Jail at Motihan has accom 
modation for 349 (318 males and 31 females) prisoners distributed 
as follows and barracks without separate sleeping accommodation are 
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provided for 25G convicts 20 female convicts, 6 under trial prisoners 
and 6 civil prisoners, the hospital holds 43 prisoners and tJiere are 
separate cells for 13 males, 3 juveniles and 2 European convicts” 
On this point the Distuct Gazetteer published in the year 1932, notes 
that “ the capacity of the jail at Motihari at the present time is 
convicts 258, undertnals 32, civil 6, females 31 and hospitals 38, 
total 3G5 ” Against these figures when the total current capacity 
(1958) is taken into consideration, the conclusion lather becomes 
apparent that the capacity of the jails has remained static 

The average population of the Sadar Jail during 1947—1931 is 
shov\n below — 


Year 


Male Female 


1947 

419 G9 

54 

1948 

5J3 88 

3 70 

1949 

413 65 

G45 

1950 

371 48 

7 99 

1951 

526 49 

10 65 


The average population of the Sadar Jail v\as 383 32 males and 
8 23 females in the year 1931 In 1951 this average shot up to 
526 49 males and I0G5 females 

The sub jail at Beitnh is under the charge of Civil Assistant 
Surgeon Bettiah, who is assisted by an Assistant Jailor and a staff of 
warders Its capacity is 95 (90 for males and 5 for females) prisonen 
Like the District Jail at Motihan this jail unnll) remains ovei 
crowded 

VocaUoyial Irmmng, educational and othei facilities 
provided in the Jail 

tu Uodv ttve javU of Kive. diurict. arrangements. Gar training crafts 
such ns cloth vieivmg, tape wcaung tailoring spinning, duiee 
making oil pressing, manufacture of file board and flat files making 
etc , exist 

For general education of the inmates of the jail, provision has 
been made for a teacher, who is selected from amongst the prisoners 
themselves There is also an arrangement for holding meetings of 
the prisoners to discuss the problems The jail authonties give due 
considerations to the requirements of the inmates The refonns 
recently introduced are— 

(i) hor good vsork and conduct m jail, one third remission of 
sentence is awarded U vsas for one fourth period m 
the past 

(li) All classes of pnsoners have been allowed to supplement 
tlieir food with dr) fruits from outside 
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(tti) Iron plates and clips have been replaced by aluminium or 
brass thalts or tumblers 

(ii/) Tobacco and its products (but) have been allowed to be 
used by the prisoners m jail at their own cost or 
through their friends and relatiies, while it was strictly 
prohibited before for the jail inmates 
(v) Ordinary convicted prisoners are alloived intervieus once 
in a month and under trials once in a fortnight ivlnle 
It was once within three months and once in one month 
respectively earlier Similar facility has been gianted 
for wnting and receiving letters at Government cost 
(vt) Prisoners have been allowed to read newspapers at 
Government cost 

It may be said that the whole outlook of the prison organisation 
has undergone a radical change Now a days efforts are made to 
impress the inmates psychologically to abstain from committing 
crimes and to lead a civilized and peaceful life The approach 
to the problem is psychological and sympathetic and the prisoners 
are treated m a way that they could go back to the society 
as better men Prisoneis are classified by the Courts concerned 
according to the records of the convicts into ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ classes 
‘ A ’ denotes the casual prisoners and ‘ B ’ the habitual prisoners 
Prisoners belonging to higher standard of living may be classified as 
Class I and Class II division pnsoners and m ivhich case they recene 
better fooding and facilities than others All prisoners are treated 
alike and there is no distinction of caste and creed Juvenile 
prisoners receive special care and it is seen that they get proper 
facilities to improve their educational and mental make up 
Probation system is also introduced 

Criminal and Civil Courts 

Criminal justice in the district was administered up to Miy» 
1945 by the District and Sessions Judge of Muzaffarpur who used to 
hold court of sessions at Motihari for the trial of the more seiious 
cases committed from Champanin by the Assistant Sessions Judge, 
stationed at Motihari who had powers to pass sentences of transpor- 
tation and imprisonment up to se\en years and by the District 
Magistrate and Magistrates subordinate to him Benches of Honorary 
Magistrates with single sitting powers were also appointed 

A separate Judgeship at Motihari was created in the year 1045 
and the first District and Sessions Judge of Champaran took his 
seat on the 1st June, 1945 It renioicd a long felt want of the people 
of the district 

The separation of the Judiciary from the Executiie was a 
constant demand of the Indian public, as the combination of the two 
functions dimng the British period was an amchronism leading to 
suspicion regarding the type of justice that ivas administered 
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Following the recommendation of the Meredith Committee, the 
judiciary ivas separated from the Executive in this district luth 
effect from 1st July, 1957 AVith this separation, the Judicial 
Magistrates, the MunsiE Magistrates and the Judicial Honorary 
Magistrates have been, placed under the control of the District and 
Sessions Judge They are employed m the trial of all criminal cases 
under the Indian Penal Code Offences under minor Acts, pieven 
ti\e proceedings under Criminal Procedure Code and cases under 
Special and Local Lau's sciU continue to be dealt with by the 
Magistrates on the executive side 

The remarkable feature of this separation uas that it uas gi\en 
effect to by an executise instruction of Go\ eminent and not by any 
Act of Legislature That uay, it ivas felt, the change-oier can be 
brought about ivitli the least possible delay and interference uith 
the existing admmistraiue setup The effect of the separation in 
making justice speedier, lias already been noticed 

The present strength of judicial officers consists of ti^o Munsif 
Magistrates and three judicial Magistrates at Motihan and one 
Munsif Magistrate and two judicial Magistrates at Beitiah Besides 
there is one Honorary Magistrate both at Motihan and Bettiah On 
the executive side, the cases not transferred to Magistrates on the 
judicial side continue to be dealt ivith by the Executive Magistrates 
in addition to revenue, development and other work arising out of 
the responsibility for general administration and the maintenance 
of lavs and order 1 he permanent strength of the Magistracy 
sanctioned to help tlie District Magistrate consists of Deputy 
Magistrates and Sub Deputy Magistrates, viz , five or six Deputy 
Magisirites and tuo Sub Deputy Magistrates for the district head 
quarters tnd tivo Deputy Magistrates and one Sub Deputy Magistrate 
for Bettiah The strength is frequently supplemented and is likely to 
expand more 

‘Vnodier innovation m the administration of criminal justice 
was brought by the establishment of Gram Kutcheries under the 
Bihar Panchayat Raj Act The Gram Kutchenes arc intended 
pnmarily to render quick justice at a cheap cost By providino- a 
court at the villages, the public are saved from the necessity* of 
running to the Subdiv isional and District Courts for petty offences 
It was felt that a better climate for a speedy disposal of the cases 
exists in the villages where the facts of the case are better knoun 
and the witnesses from the same village or from tiie neighboiirfiood 
will depose more truthfully That is why Gram Kutcheries are 
expected to be quicker m disposal of cases or bring about compromises 

Lawyers are not so far allowed to appear in the Gram Kutcheries 
An attempt is made to help the litigants from prolon<»ed litif^ation 
and heavy expenditure The Gram Kutchenes have ?hc nov?er of 
a Magistrate of the third class (inflicting a jail sentence of one month 

29 


36 Rev 
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and a fine of fifty rupees) and are empowered to try certain petty 
offences under the Indian Penal Code, the Bengal Public Gambling 
Act, and the Cattle Trespass Act The table below shows the 
number of disposal of cases m Gram Kutchenes — 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 


cases lying 

cases disposed 


with the Gram 

of 


kutchenes 


1951 52 

4,072 

3,053 

1952 53 

1,883 

1,458 

1953 54 

5,609 

4,540 

1954 55 

8,152 

7,090 

1955 56 

9,106 

7,707 

1956 57 

11,172 

9.374 


There is an increasing tendency to rely on these rural courts for 
cheap and quick justice, but the Panchayats have been advised to 
settle disputes more by compromise than by trial and decision 
Panchayats are acting more and more on these lines 

Civil Justice 

The administration of Civil Justice was, as m the case of 
Criminal Justice, under the jurisdiction of the District and Sessions 
Judge of Muzaffarpur till May, 1945 A separate judgeship for the 
district started functioning from the 1st June, 1945 Prior to this 
Civil courts in the district consisted of a Subordinate Judge at 
Motihan and a few Munsifs stationed at Motihan and Bettiah 
Now there is a court of Subordinate Judge who is vested "ith 
unlimited CimI pecuniary jurisdiction He is also vested with the 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge and is empowered to pass 
sentences up to 10 years besides powen to hear appeals from the 
decisions of the second and third class Magistrates He is also lested 
with small cause court and civil appellate powers and hears appeals 
preferred against the decisions of the Munsif Such appeals are, 
however, transferred to his file by the District Juclo-e There are also 
one permanent Munsif stationed at Motihan and one at Bettiah 
to try cases up to the value of Rs 4,000 They are also vested with 
small cause court powers up to Rs 250 Besides the permanent 
conns, additional courts are posted when there is congestion of cnil 
suits and cases At present two Additional Sub Judges and four 
Additional Munsifs arc holding courts at Motihan and one Additional 
Munsif at Bettiah 

There has been a steady increase in cuil litigation In the 
ytrar 1950, there avere 124 title suits, 721 money suits, 051 small 
cause coun suits and 1,427 rent suits instituted in the courts of ilic 
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Munsifs at Motiliari and Bcutah, as agatmt 30 title suits, 23 money 
suits, 72 small cause court suits and 2 rent suns m 1931 The 
institution of rent suns has decreased to a great extent after the 
abolition of the zamindari s)*stem in the State 

As m the administration of Criminal Justice so in die adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice there has been an additional agenq v\Jtli 
the constitution of Gram Pancinyais under the Bihar Panchayat Raj 
Act, 1917 The Act provides junstbetjon of a bench of the Cram 
Kutchcr) to hear and determine certain classes of suits when llic 
value does not exceed one Iiiindrcd nipces A table is given below 
to show the number of such suits l>mg at Gram kutcliencs and 
thtir disposal either by compromise or bj dismissal or bj decree — 


Year 

Numberof Numberof 

suits lying suits disposed 
with the Gram of 

Kuich cries 

1051 52 

732 

502 

1932 53 

458 

388 

1933 54 

1,501 

1037 

1954 55 

2,121 

1 778 

1935 5G 

2 307 

1,901 

1930 57 

2,588 

1,933 


Here we also find an increasing icndcncj of suits being instituted 
before the Gram Kmchenes The number of suns disposed of b) 
via> of compromise has been verj large 


Bar Association, Ufttiau 

In Bettnii subdivision of Champann district, there was no Civil 
Court prior to 21st October, 1918 Within a fevs daj’s of the opening 
of the Civil Court all the pleaders fonnetl an Association and 
nominated their office bearers and rcccivetl sanction and appn>v"il 
of the Civil and Criminal Court authorities The Bar Avsociaiion, 
Bcltnh did not have us o\vt\ building till the Civil Court was shifitd 
to Its new building in 1026 The Bar Association built its own 
building willi public subscriptions The original strength of the 
Bar was onl) nine but gradiiallj ic reached the strength of in 1958 
The Bar Sssixiation lias a library 

Momitkars' Associvtion, Brmvii 

\fter the csiablishnitm of Siibdivisional Officers Onm at 
Bciiiali one MoKhtfarhhana tiscil to be held in a building of the 
Betttah estate and there were alioiit 10 members in the Vswx'iaiiori 
In 1901 the present building a^ais constTvictcd wnh the help of swbi 
cTiptions Till 1020 the Subdiviuonal Officers wen. the nonnnared 
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Presidents o£ the Association In 1927 the first election for the post 
of President and Secretary of the Association is'as Jield Now the 
election is held annually. 

Civil Court Bar Association^ Motihari 

The building of this Association was built after the neu build 
mg of the Civil Court was built in 1936 The original strength of 
the Bar Association was 14 but it has reached the figure of 122 
members in 1958 The Bar Association has got a good library 

The relationship of the Bench and the Bar has been cordial 
The Bar has taken a prominent lead m matters political and social 
Prominent members of the Bar have been liberal in their patronage 
of clubs and athletic societies 



CHAPTER XII. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

Agriculture DEPART.vrENT. 

There is a District Agricultural OfTicer with his headquarters 
at Motihari who is incharge of the Agriculture Department. The 
Director of Agriculture, Patna is the departmental head at the State 
level and the Deputy Director of Agriculture at Muzaffarpur at the 
Divisional level is the superior authority of the District Agricul- 
tural Officer. The District Agncultural Officer is assisted by t\vo 
Subdivisional Agricultural Officers with their headquarters at 
Motihari and Bettiah. He fias his own field staff. There are some 
subject-matter specialists and technical men, such as a Botanist, a 
Chemist, a Horticulturist and a Mechanic, one Marketing Inspector, 
one Fisheries Inspector, one District Engineering Supervisor, one 
"Well-boring Supervisor, etc. 

There is one Demonstration Farm at Pcepra, where a Farm 
Manager, with three Agricultural Inspectors and one Junior Research 
Assistant work with some subordinate staff. 

The two Subdivisional Officers at the Subdivisional head- 
quarters have their own staff of Agricultural Inspectors, Fisheries 
Supervisor, Engineer, Ovencer, Honicultural Inspector, etc. 

Lower below in tlie Blocks or definite zones with a number of 
villages, there are Agricultural Extension Supervisors, with Farm 
Assistants, Ploughmen, etc., under the Block Development Officer. 

The duty of tlie staff is to implement the agricultural policy of 
the Government. The work starts right at tJie fields. There are Field 
Assistants, who conduct experiments in die fields of the cultivators 
on \Tirious crops in accordance with the plan sent by tlie Field 
Experimental Specialists, Bihar, Patna. The)’ take timely observa- 
tions, maintain proper records and submit reports and returns, whicli 
help die specialist in his work according to a plan and on a scientific 
basis. There arc Agrtctilttiral Inspectors for arranging supply of 
seeds, fertilisers, implements, etc. They are assisted by some kamdars 
•who look after the maintaining of stores and in feeding and proper 
up-keep of the bullocks. There arc also Junior Research Assistants 
who help in conducting experiments in accordance with the plan 
laid down by the Agronomist and study and repon the timely 
obsen’ations. They arc assisted by the Ficldnicn in agronomical 
experiments and taking observations thereof. For expert advice, 
there are Subject-Matter Specialists, specialising in different subicets 
like Agronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Hortiniltiire, etc, who all try 
to carry on the demonstration and propaganda work cm a most 
dependable and correct line. The idea is to bring modern scienufir 
knowledge about agriadturc to our cultivators. 
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Efforts are also made towards popularising the improved 
implements Technical men wth mechanical skill attend the 
meetings of the blocks and advise the village level workers on the 
use of the improved implements, tractors, etc They hold demons 
trations and ascertain the cultivators’ problems regarding the 
improved tools and find out their solution 

Besides popularising of scientific methods of cultiiation 
improved implements, etc, as has been mentioned above, the 
Department also comes to the aid of agncultunsts in the problem 
of irrigation Indian agriculture, as has been commonly held, is the 
gamble of the monsoon Strenuous efforts of the people are set at 
naught if the rains fail in times of need Medium and Minor 
irrigation works, surface percolation wells and diesel driven pumping 
sets are arranged with the minimum financial burden on the con 
sumers There are Well bortng Stipeivisors, who inspect and 
supervise the work of the borers engaged m boring operations of the 
tube wells of different sizes as well as open boring without strainers 
This aspect of the scheme is under the overall supervision of District 
Engineering Supervisor 

There are two important farms, eg, at Peepra and Bettiah, 
managed and owned by the Government There are Faim Managers, 
who carry on the work of the farm with the help of Sardars 
ploughmen and some other subordinate staff The proper sowing 
and upkeep of crops maintenance of cattle, etc, are attempted m 
the Farm, and results of varieties of seeds and methods are recorded 
The cultivators are encouraged to see the actual working m the field 
and profit thereby 

The District Agriadtural Officer has to control, guide and 
supervise the execution of all types of agricultural schemes func 
tionmg m the district and to coordinate their activities and act as 
agricultural advisor Previously the District Agricultural Officer 
was entrusted with the work of supervision and control of the overall 
aspects of agriculture But gradually the production of sugarcane 
and development of fisheries grew in such prominence that the) 
caught special attention Foreign exchange consideration and local 
consumption necessities combined to separate the sugar and fisheries 
sections from the previous general setup There is one Assistant 
Director of Agriculture since the year 1957-58, specially entrusted 
with the sugarcane development work and there are Fisheries 
Inspectors under the District AgncuUural Officer to see the fisheries 
extension work Research in sugarcane is going on in the Institution 
tor Sugarcane Research at Pusa in Daibhanga Disinct The Assistant 
Director for Sugarcane is in close touch with the Specialists at Pusa 
As regards the sugarcane development work, lliere are two Assistant 
Directors of Agriculture, stations in the sugarcane belts at Motiliari 
and Narkaiiaganj, respecmcly These Assistant Dircaois of Agn- 
culture arc assisted by the AgncuUural Inspectors, who concentrate 
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tfieir •\vork in the reserved areas of the sugar factories of 
this district. In each of the sugar factory reserved areas, 
the Inspectors generally organise demonstrations by even sowing 
and producing better type sugarcane on the selected plots and 
then popularise the scientific and productive process of pro- 
duction. The selection of demonstration plots is made on a 
definite pattern and sought to be made popular. The Pusa 
Institute by intensive research, brought out special varieties of 
sugarcanes tvith higher yield. They have also researched on pest- 
control and sugarcane diseases. The results of their researches are 
sought to be propagated. 

The changes sought to be brought about in the agricultural 
structure, it appears, have been impeded to a great extent by meagre 
finance, scruples, and lack of interest of the agriculturists. Since the 
beginning of the First Five-Year Plan till July, 1958 in the Second 
Five-Year Plan, only 4,735 maunds of improved seeds have been 
distributed as against a tatgct of 30,176; out of a target figure of 
1 .445 Bihar ploughs to be distributed, only 296 have been distributed 
and out of 587 mammal demonstrations to be made, only 92 have 
been made. So far only 696 maunds of dhaincha and 9,080 maunds 
of sanat have been distributed as green manuring seeds. Attempt 
is being made to popularise the Japanese method of cultivation. 
Certain improved implements, like puddler, Japanese weeder 
cultivaton, etc., are being distributed. 


The sugarcane development work has received close attention 
during the few years past. The production target of sugarcane at 
the end of Second Five-Year Plan (1960-61), has been fixed at 
45 lakh tons, for the whole State, i.e., an increase of 50 per cent 
over the production of die base year (1955-56). Targets for carie 
development work for each Sugar Factory Area in Bihar have been 
fixed up, for each year of the schematic period tor distribution of 
manure and fertilisers, establishment of seed nurseries, distribution 
of disease free cane Seeds of improved varieties and organisation of 
demonstration, etc., ivhich may result in achieving the target. 


Like sugarcane, the Fisheries Section has also been leceinng 
more attention now. This section is functioning since 1945 in this 
district. It was a part of Industries Department, till the 3Ist March 
1952 and from that date, it became a part of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Till the 31st March, 1956, there were one Fisheries Insp^or 
and one Fisheries Assistant, posted at the headquarters at Morihari 
But from die 1st April, 1956, the Fisheries S^ioa has been com- 
pletely integrated with the general administration and extension 
organisation of Agnculture Department Now (I 959 \ there are 
one Fisheries Inspator, two Fisheries Sanctuary Supervisors four 
Fisheries Guards placed under the adminiitraS^cont^^Dism'ci 
Agnculture Officer and two Fisheries Nursery Suj^Sn, one 
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placed under the Subdivisional Agricultural Officers at Motihan and 
Bettiah 

The staff in the Fisheries Section have to de\elop the resources 
of the fisheries of the district through mtensite collection and distn 
bution of fish fry development and exploitation of Khasmahal 
tanks participation in exhibition and fairs for propaganda about 
the development of fisheries by manuring of tank and other means 
development and exploitation of Government resen oirs tanks and 
ponds and impro\ement of storage and transport of fish in markets 

Since 1956 57, one more fry distribution centre has been 
arranged making a total of tuo in the district one each at the 
subdn isional headquarters at Motihan and Bettiah Fish fries are 
distnbuted usually at a cheap price Tuo demonstrations ui the 
year 1956 57 and three demonstrators in the year 1957 58 regarding 
manuring of tanks ha\e been conducted and also 12 demonstrations 
regarding paddy cum fish culture have been conducted m the )ear 
1957 58 No proper arrangements have been made so far as the 
basic market survey is not completed This district ^vas once a great 
source for vanous types of fish including mahseer The 
channels of water are getting choked and silted and thus i great 
source of fish has been declining The fishermen are most!) 
scattered all over tlie district and disunited and there is not much 
of cooperative system either to catch or sell fish The Fishenes 
Section have a great problem before them 

Foioist Depvrtviext 

In this district there was no State managed forest till the 5th 
November 1951 The management of the Ramnagar Estate Forest 
came under the Forest Department Bihar under the Bihar Private 
Forests Act (Act IX of 1948) on the 9th October 1950 and later 
on with the application of the Land Reforms Act (Act IXX\ ot 
1950) the Ramnagar Estate vested in the State of Bihar and conse 
quently Indian Forest Act was applied to the forests b> Januap 
1954 The forests of Bettiah Estate also came gradiiaHy under the 
Government management 

The forests in the State are under the Forest Department Mth 
the Chief Conservator of Forests at the head who has his heal 
quarters at Ranchi The jurisdiction is divided under two terntorial 
circles namel), Northern and Southern Circles each of winch n 
under the clnige of a Conservator of Forests Besides there n 
another circle called Development Circle, which looks after the 
afforestation side whereas research utilisation of forest resources mu 
working plans arc directly under the Chief Conservator of Forests 
The forests m Champ«nin district are under the jurisdiction of the 
Conservator of Forests Northern Circle, with headquarters at 
Hazanbagh 
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A Forest Division is the orginisition for the proper manage- 
men of forests for a specified zone Every Forest Division is under 
the charge of a Divisional Forest Officer The forests of North Bihar 
Division form a Division under the charge of a Divisional Forest 
Officer with his headquarters at Bettiah 

The forests of North Bihar Division are distnbuted under sik. 
ranges, namely, Madanpur, Gonouli, Bagaha, ^Vestem, Central, 
Eastern, vuth one Forest Range Officer for each range Gonouli 
Range has got three Beat Officers of the rank of Foresters and under 
them are Forest Guards to look after their sub beats The ranges 
have been divided into 14 beats, each under the charge of a Beat 
Officer Further these beats are again divided into 57 sub beats eacli 
of which IS under the charge of a Forest Guard One beat coveis 
nearabout four or five sub beats which m their turn cover an area, 
of approximately five square miles 

The duties of a Forest Officer include— 

(1) Proper management of the existing forest so that the 

condition of forest may improve and the maximum 
sustained annual yield may be procured 

(2) To meet the demand of the Thanis and Dhangars who 

happen to be privileged holders of Bettiah Estate pay 
cess of SIX annas per bigha of their holding and m 
return they are supplied with timber and firewood for 
their domestic and agncultural requirements Similarly 
for Tharus and Dhangars of Ramnagar Estate, there is 
a system of charsa permit on payment of prescribed 
fees for tliem and on these permits they are entitled 
to take firewood and timber for their domestic and 
agncultural requirements 

(3) Bettiah Estate Forests were formerly worked under the 

^Vorking Plan But there w'as no regular planned 
management m Ramnagar Estate Forests After the 
forests have come under the management of Govern 
ment a Working Plan has been drawn up for both the 
Bettiah and Ramnagar Estate Forests by the Working 
Plans Officer, Northern Circle 

The forests of Bettiah and Ramnagar Estates are now being 
worked under a scheme of the Working Plans Officer Northern 
Circle The yield is regulated by enumeration and on the basis of 
available trees of exploitable girth, making one tree out of three 
exploitable ones at a place 

The felling of miscellaneous and semal trees is regulated on the 
basis of a sustained yield from year to year keeping in view the 
object of building up the forest capiml with improved growth and 
quality The annual yield of khair trees has also been fixed 
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The cane forest is being worked in a four year cycle dividing 
the forest into four equiproductive parts each to be worked in a year 
so that the period elapses between two successive fellings in the same 
area is 4 years which is considered sufficient to develop a good 
groivth of cane for its commercial use 

The chapter ‘ General ’ has a statement regarding the total 
revenue and the total expenditure of the Forest Department (Bettiah 
Division) The years from 1950 51 to 1956 57 have been accounted 
for there Out of these seven years, last four years have shovn a 
surplus and the first three deficit But it appears as if the trend of 
increasing income has become a regular feature In the year 1953 54 
the total revenue is Rs 93,861 and total expenditure Rs 82 589 
m the year 1954 55, these figures are Rs 1,73 266 and Rs 1 82 894 
respectively and in 1955 56, Rs 2 05,682 and Rs 1,51 275 and in 
1956 57, Rs 4,96,957 and Rs 1,74,961 respectively which all indicate 
a healthy trend 

A senes of roads and bridges have been made by the Forest 
Department which has made access possible into difficult but 
productive tracts of the forests Thereby more exploitation of the 
forest resources has been, made possible The following forest roads 
existed which were taken over by the Forest Department, when the 
forest came under its management — 

Miles 


(1) Ginauli Jharharwa 

(2) GanauU Jatashanker 

(3) Hathimalkhanta Kalapani 

(4) Bhamsalotan Kharkhana 

(5) Bhenhan Paihlahwa 

(6) Kobraha Than 

(7) Darmahan Lachmipur 

(8) Pipra Chunbhatta 

(9) Rampur Bhamsalotan 



Out of the above, the Ramnagar Bhamsalotan road has been 
handed over to the Public Works Department m the year 1958, for 
construction of a piicca road between Bagaha and Bhamsalotan in 
connection with the Gandak Project No forest roads existed m the 


Ramnagar forests 


After the Forest Department took over the management of both 
the Ramnagar and Bettiah Estate forests, the following roads have 
been constnicted so far with a vocw to open the inaccessible forests 
for proper management and exploitation — 

Miles 


(1) Gobardhana Thon 

(2) Gobardhana-Gardi 

(3) Raghia Bankutwa 

(4) Gardi Kalapani 

(5) Baluthappa Gardi 
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Two Forest Rest Houses, one at Naurangia and one at 
'Gobardhana, in addition to the two previously made, and some 
residential and office quarte« have been constnicted by the 
Department 

Animal Husbandry Department 

Previously, under the name of Veterinary Department this 
Department had worked with limited scope and action The tvork 
■of tlie entire district was Supen ised by a non gazetted \'etennary 
Inspector with his headquarters at Motihari There vrere only three 
Veterinary HiKpitals in the district, one each at Bettiah, Motihan 
and Bagaha The Hospital at Bettiah was nm by the Bettiah Estate 
and the rest two by the Distnct Board Besides there were five 
dispensaries one each at Chakia, Areraj Dhaka, m the Sadar subdivi 
Sion and Bettiah, Narkatiaganj in the Bettiah subdivision With 
these centres the Veterinary Department worked only on tlie curative 
side Prevention of the outbreak of diseases by vaccination, etc, 
endeavours to improve tlie general condition of cattle health by 
fodder arrangements through development and demonstrations of 
fodder production, etc , were not at all taken up during those years 
But now with the enlarged scope, tlie field covers both curative and 
preventive measures The Animal Husbandry Department now is 
concerned with livestock and its activities are mainly the develop* 
ment of livestock industries, including breeding nutrition, research 
disease control, dairy, production of fodder and marketing of animal 
produce 

The scheme for the establishment of the supervisory posts of 
the Animal Husbandry Department in the district of Champiran 
was introduced during 1957 Under this scheme, two administrative 
posts, viz, Distnct Animal Husbandry Officer with his headquarters 
at Motihan and Subdivisional Animal Husbandry Officer with his 
headquarters at Bettiah were sanctioned and the officers joined their 
respective posts during May, 1957 

The officers arc required to visit each Animal Hnsbindr> 
Institution in their respective jurisdictions The Subdivisional 
Animal Husbandry Officer at Bettiah works under the supenision 
•of the District Animal Husbandry Officer 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer at his headquarters at 
Monhan is assisted by one Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, Incharge 
Rinderpest Scheme one Livestock Inspector, one Fwder Overseer 
and some office assistants 

Expansion of Velertnary Services 

Under this scheme several Class I Vetennary Dispensaries have 
been started under tlie management of the State Government, with 
a view to give treatment to diseased animals and to attend the out- 
breaks of cattle disease During the First Plan Penod, the Class I 
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Dispensaries ivere started at the places where they i\ere needed most 
But from the Second Plan Period, the State Go\ eminent has adopted 
the arrangement to start Class I Veterinary Dispensaries at the Block 
Headquarters So far, the Department has started 12 Class I 
Veterinary Dispensaries besides six Veterinary Dispensaries r\hicli 
are managed by the District Board In all the Dispensaries the 
technical staff, viz , Veterinary Assistant Surgeons are provided b) 
the State Government The dispensaries started by the State 
Goiemment during the First Plan Period are at Bettiah (Hospital) 
Sugauh, Ramnagar, Gaunaha, and during the Second Plan Pcnod 
are at Madhuban Pakridayal, Turkaulia, Sidhao, Dhamha, Patarhi 
Kessanya, Mamatanr and Mehsi, and tliose started by the District 
Board are at Chakn, Raxaul Dhaka, Areraj, Narkatiaganj and 
Bettiah These dispensanes treated cases of general diseases earned 
out castrations and inoculations and worked in epidemic outbreaks 
during 1957 58 

Provinctahsation of Veteritiary Hospital 

The Vetennary Hospital at the district headquarters, Motihan 
under the Distnct Board was taken over by the Department 
the management of the State Government from 20tli Jul)» 

One Senior Veterinary Assistant Surgeon m Junior Class II of 
\ etennar) Service has been posted to this hospital 

The average daily attendance of the ProMncialised Vetennar) 
Hospitals Motihan is reported to be on the increase The trealincnt 
to animals is made here at a charge which tanes according to the 
classification of its owaiers 

All India Key Village Scheme 

This Scheme proMdes the following item of work to be done — 
Opening of All India Key Village Centre —All India Ke) 
Village Scheme was sponsored by the Government o 
India and has been in operation in the State since W- 
The scheme aims at improving the general efTicicncv 
of tlie cattle by adopting scientific methods of breedn J 
feeding disease control and marketing Selected bin 
calves arc reared at the key villages for distnbntion 
after maturity for the purposes of upgrading 
this scheme one key village centre was started a 
Shikarpur on the 16ih December, 1954 The work o 
the centre was managed by one Artificial Insemination 
Inspector, with 6 Stockmen and there were 1 kc) 
village units during the First Plan Period Dnrtn^ 
the Second Plan Period the centre was extended ani 
2 more key village units were addetl to the key vilw:;^ 
centre The number of Stockmen wav also mcreaset 
from r> to 8 Thus there arc G key village units a 
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present running under the mam key village centre 
The centre has since been shifted to Bettiah from 
Shikarpur 

There are 31 villages in the key village centre There are 
3 820 cows and 1,271 buffaloes fit for breeding purpose 
in these key \illages (1958) Six hundred and tiventy 
tno cows have been inseminated artificially and 197 by 
natural service One hundred and fifty seven calves 
have been bom from the insemination done artificially 
and 23 by natural service 

Poultry Development Scheme 

There are four Poultry Extension Centres and one Poultry 
Hatching Centre in the distnct These Centres produce eggs out 
■of which some are sold for hatching some used in incubator at the 
Farm and some are sold for the table 


Pioduction and Vital of Fodder tn Bihar 

One hundred demonstrations in each National Extension Service 
Block are required to be done for which Rs 160 has been provided 
in each Block One thousand four hundred and seventy two 
demonstrations have so far (1958) been made 

Aiiwial Husbandry Extension Work 

For the execution of the schemes of the Animal Husbandry 
Department one qualified Extension Supervisor has been posted in 
each block under the administrative control of the Block Develop- 
ment Officer 

Scheme for Eradication of Rinderpest 

The Rinderpest disease takes away a heavy toll of cattle and 
tlic State has therefore introduced a scheme to eradicate the disea e 
One Veterinary Assistant Surgeon 3 Livestock Supervisors and 
22 Stockmen are working under this scheme On an intensive sole 
vaccinations against Rinderpest have been made 

Industries Depvrtvtent 

The Head of tlie Department is the Directo’-, vdio is assisted 
by two Additional Directors at Patna The Depanment has been 
divided into two branches one Technical Educar,on znd other 
General Administration and Extension programmes There are 
nlso technical experts earmarked for each divii%3 rbo are known a> 
Assistant Directors 


In the district of Cfiamparan there is 
Officer, with one Subdivisional Inspecto*' 
sions The Inspectors look after th^ scree 
financed by the Department The . 


oce: Di-stnet Indusr”s- 
' the 

cf Irdustnes brcrc 
IS pnmanlv 
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thusToS’ph.T^” k"'* industnes of the district and 

n^tistn^ nffic “'I tension The Dislnct 

zoM and '"th his Inspector studies the scope of a particular 

industries Thev ai^ges for machineries tor small 

neon rfrainld InP technical education through which the 

fhZs n? In.ir'"'" livelihood by manufacturing 

to Siriv tifs Industries Department 

DartiriilZ- t ^qiiirements and possibilities and select 

too cottage mdustnes tor the area There are 

(») one under the 

dJen an™ ’ f ® Development Officers and (M under the 
Imne^tor *'“= Industries Officer The 

tvorl of tho T n ries, stationed at Bettiah, does the supers ision 

Block Developmcm"offiS^“'“ '"‘''“‘*‘'’2 “'’t 

the asmet "XsfnSoffic^^^^^^^ “Itntnttttatioii of 

(0 Ben, ah Model Tannery -Taming m a large scale will be 
taken up, but the work has not started There is 
availability of rase materials and a certain amount of 
skill in curing hides and in hide business 

(•0 Tmnmg and Tutorial Class, Be«w/i -Working since 
I’t^'n established liere after 
<vii#.n Biharsanf Generally training is 

gnen to Harijans and Backward Class Moliammidlns 

Belltak -Started from the 

nrrvin ^^^58 Training in cane and bamboo 

product IS given Iiere ° 

(m) Gfars iJung/, Centre Jnadhara -Staned from August. 

reqturef t^lt^y™ XTe'^ " 

-Working since 

"'pZSfcrr'"'™'""'- ‘"""‘"-Training m wcasing is 

Tanning Tuitional ckass at Bcttiah althoiiirh started in the 
month of September. 1958. ,ct began act.iall, “mi mr^he d«mi s 
persons since January 1959 Altogether 12 sti cuts Imc b eii 
MohaZa’ihns'"”Tr‘^' '•'tc C/imiiaiS and fotir are 

It IS b^ni. ih^ 1 7"' P'"'^ 1 ‘"'"'"S '"tt* lot »ot "tooths, hut 

arc so m®am P'"®' by sivmonths more 7 In rc 

m least S;iP^ “ '""."■"’I- ?"'* Of the processes takes 
least neaiabout a month m being rmished Fust of .all die Icallicrs 
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•which remain m the skm form, are taken to hmmg with lime liquid, 
etc. Then delimmg is done ivith Bone Acid or wheat brio and 
finally tanning 

There are two processes of tanning (fl) Vegetable tanning 
and (6) Chemical tanning The first tanning is taken up m the 
liquid formed by mixing certain plant's special part, whereas the 
second one in the liquid of some chemicals But the second system 
IS dangerous in the rustic village system where it is meant to be 
popularised, and therefore, generally the first one is taught and 
preached 

After being trained, one man with a capital of one or two 
hundreds of nipees, can earn a profit of Rs 2 or Rs 3 per day 
The raw matenals and equipments are not very costly 

As regards the Cane and Bambooware Tutorial class this 
institution was started since August, 1958, but preliminary prepara 
tions and arrangement of raw matenals and trainees, took some 
montlis, and it started actual training since January, 1959 The 
period of training here is for six. months, the sessions being from 
January to June and July to December 

Training is given here to manufacture round, waste paper 
basket, fruit basket, table flower basket, cycle basket, tiffin earner, 
table, easy chair, photo frame, etc 

Up till now (1959), no permanent arrangement for sale of goods 
manufactured here Ins been made No show rooms or shops have 
been established as sucli The sale is arranged by the Senior 
Instnictor, in the local markets or in BiKash Melos whereier held 

Persons trained here can earn from Rs 2 to Rs 10 per day on 
an average, with a similar capital of Rs 50 to Rs 500 The articles 
manufactured here attract a reasonable pnee leaving a good margin 
Co OPERATIVE Department 

With the Registrar at the head on the State level, the Co-operative 
Department m the district of Champarnn is in the administrative 
chnge of the Assistant R^istrar, Cooperative Societies, Motihan 
Circle and Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bettnh Circle, 
with their jurisdictions of Motihan and Bettiah subdivisions, res 
pectively Over these Assistant Registrars, there is the Deputy 
Registrar, with h’cadquarters at MuzafTarpur 

The Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Motihan Circle, 
IS assisted b> I General Manager, Motihan Central Co-operative 
Bank, 2 Inspectors, posted at Dhaka and Motihan, 3 Organisers at 
Motihan, SugauU and Chakia, 19 Local Auditors, 2 Managers 
Bikash Mandals, Marketing and Supplies in the grade of Inspectors 
and some office staff For Cancgroweis’ Co-operative Societies he 
IS given 3 Organisers and 12 Supenisors who organise Canegrowers’ 
Co-operative Societies and inspect and supervise their operation as 
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provided under the Bihar and Onssa Co operative Societies Act 
1935 Besides all this he has in his cliarge the Land Mortgage 
Bank also ivith one Branch Manager and one Land Valuation Officer 
Their ivork is to settle debts througli the mortgage of lands 

Each of the Superiisore is placed m charge of 30 to 40 
societies It is their duty to maintain the records coirectl) and to 
assist in the smooth uorkmg of the societies m their charge The 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies supervise the ivorking of the 
Supervisors at least once a year, with regard to each of the societies 
in charge of the Supervisor and suggest improiements thereupon 
The Local Auditors, Co-operative Societies, audit the account for 
the cooperative year The Assistant Registrar, Cooperatne 
Societies, co-ordinates the organisation and smooth functioning of 
the Co-operative Societies and registers the primary Cooperatne 
Societies and industrial Co-operative societies So far as the Co- 
operative farming and other societies are concerned, the Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Tirhm Division, Munffarpur, 
registers them 

Very recently (1958), the Canegrowers’ Cooperative Societies 
have been linked up witli the General CcKiperative Societies, witli 
•only one Assistant Registrar over both the Sections, as against tvso 
previously The Organisers and Supervisors in tlie Canegrovsers 
Cooperative Societies Section work so as to fetch reasonable price 
for sugarcane and also distribute improved cane seeds and fertilisers 

At the close of the year 1957-58 (31st March, 1958). tliere vsere 
10 Co operative Development and Cane Marketing Unions with 
1 463 primary Canegrowers’ Cooperative Societies affiliated to these 
Unions Seventy thousand seven hundred and thirty three cane 
glowers stood as members on roll, in these pnmary societies Their 
total working capital including tlie balance of Rs 13,06 571, being 
loans and deposits held, amounted to Rs 27,13,323 Their total 
investments in the shares of the State Co-operative Bank Patna 
Central Cooperative Bmks of the district. National Savings Certifi 
cate, Financial Corporation, etc , at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs 3,40,302 

One lac twenty thousand nine hundred and eighty sik maunds 
of cane seeds of improved vaneties, including 29,313 maunds of 
castor cakes and 12,037 maunds of fertilisers comprising of Ammoniimi 
Sulphate and Superphosphate were advanced to growers m assistance 
to improve sugarcane cultivation on modern improved methods 
For proper lay-outs of fields, 1,728 sets of Bihar ploughs, 19 tractors 
with 21 implements were kept in use by the members of these 
Canegrowers’ Co-operatwe Societies 

The total cane supply to different sugar factories m the district 
through these Canegrowers' Cooperative Societies amounted to 
^^1,41,082 maunds (up to 31st March, 1958), the price of wliicli 
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amounted to Rs 1,15,54,577 On the above supply of cane the 
societies earned a commission of Rs 3,81,613 

With a similar pattern of -work and almost equal number of 
■workers, the Bettiah Circle Co-operative Societies carry on the tvork 
with the Assistant Registrar as the overall head To assist the Assis- 
tant Registrar, there are one Bank Manager, National Cooperative 
Bank, two Inspectors, posted at Betctah, 8 Cooperative Extension 
Supervisors under the Block Development OfRcers and Project Exten- 
sion Officers, one each in all the eight Blocks, two Managers, Byapar 
Mandal Sah>og Samiti at Ramnagar and Bagaha, five Managers of 
Large sized Islulti purpose Cooperative S<x:ieties at Mainatanr, 
Rammgar, Gaunaha, Bagaha and Nankar Panchayat, the last being 
outside the Block, seven Supervisors and some office staff For 
carrying on the ivork of Canegrowers' Co-operative Societies Section, 
there are eight Organisers and 23 Supervisors These Organisers 
and Supervisors generally work in su^r factory areas that is, m 
Bettiah, Chanpatia, Laiina, Majhaulia, Narkatiaganj, Ramnagar, 
Bagaha Dhanaha, etc 


The figures below will indicate the position and improvement 
of the general co-operative societies of Bettiah Circle dunng the last 
three years — 



1957 58 

1956 57 

1955 56 


Nos 

Nos 

Nos 

Credit socieues 

280 

261 

222 

Membership 

11,004 

8,348 

6,996 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Share 

1,95,177 

1,79,353 

72 049 

Reserve and other 

Funds 41,422 

41,187 

21,198 

Deposits 

45 561 

44,387 

12,820 

Borrowings 

5,10,599 

2,94,032 

2,08 525 

Loins to Members 

3,50,582 

1,81,641 

1,65,843 

Repayments 

1.60 GOG 

1,54,130 

1,55,607 

Outstanding 

5,14.032 

3,20,961 

2,93,450 


The number of credit societies, membership, deposits and 
borrowings is all going up, which is a healtliy feature of the system, 
but the outstanding figure seems to lead all the rest, indicating 
something Mtally -wrong It appears, as if the \ery essence of 
cooperatite motement of being accommodating lo otlier members’ 
interests is lacking Conniving at the payment of tlie borrowing is 
laid bare winch mars the vcloaty of circulation of capital in it and 
tile advantage is not being reaped by as many persons as it ought 
to be 


30 


36 Rev 
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Public Works Department 

With expanded scope of action and resomces, the Public Works 
Department has been entrusted with the public utility works like 
that of construction of roads and buildings and some irrigation 
arrangements through canals and bunds 

There is one Chief Engineer as the head of the Department 
at the State level In the district there is one E\ecuti\e Engineer 
to look after the progress of works in tlie distna The Motihan 
(Roads and Buildings) division is in charge of an E\ecuti\e Engineer 
The division started functioning since I4th November, 1949 as a 
temporary division and has been made permanent with effect from 
1st Jul> 1955 Htadquartei-s of the division v\as shifted from 
Muzaffarpur to Motihan in July 1955 Its jurisdiction uas dianged 
due to the formation of Bcttiah division located at Bettiah vsath 
effect from 19th June 1956 The v\hole district for administrative 
convenience lias been divided into four subdivisions namel) 
Motihan subdivision Dhaka subdivision Raxaiil subdivision and 
Project subdivision Tlie first named subdivision is a permanent 
one while the latter three are temporarj Each subdivision is 
controlled by one Subdivisional Officer who holds a gazetted rank 

To assist tlie Executive Engineer m the Divisional Office there 
are Estimators Draftsman and Tracers besides ministerial staff 

In tlie Subdivisional Office at ^fo^lha^ there aie Overseers 
Amins and Clerks The same type of staff has been provided m all 
the other subdivisions 

The Executive Engineer is the controlling and disbursing officer 
of the division He controls and supervises constniaion of roads 
and buildings inspects the works in progress and controls the pa) 
ments The Subdivisional Officers likewise are the heads of the 
supervising staff of their respective subdivisions The Overseer gets 
tht: -wotki 'vccoTviwvg to xVit pAati awd -cstHwate 

On the pattern of work above noted the Public l\''orks Depart 
ment till 1958 has taken up construction and improvement of a 
number of roads and buildings some of which are noted below — 


Roads 


Miles 


Constniction of Sugaiili Bettnh road 18 

Construction of Ramnagar Somesvv ar road 19 

Construction of culverts and bridges in 1/6 to 12/3 
rail« of Sugauh Raxaul road 

Improvement upon nearly 20 roads covering a mileage of about 
400 miles 
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Besides these roads some buildings for hospitals, schools, 
co-operative godo^vns, officers’ quarters, etc., have been constructed 
or are being constructed by the Department. 

For irrigation purposes the Chief Engineer, Irrigation is the 
head of this Department at the State level. Under the Chief Engineer 
there are Superintending Engineers incharge of circles, posted at 
different places in the State. 

There are Executive Engineers under the Superintending 
Engineer, who are posted at district headquarters incharge of 
maintenance and construction work. 

Under the Executive Engineer, Champaran Division who is 
under the administrative control of the Superintending Engineer, 
Muzafferpur there are three Assistant Engineers, posted one each at 
different Irrigation Subdivisions. There are Ov'eiseers under the 
Assistant Engineers who are placed nearest to the work sites and 
incharge of a section. 

The Executive Engineer is to execute the tvork and to incur the 
expenditure, although the Chief Engineer as the technical head of 
the department on State level ffnalises the schemes and controls the 
expenditure. The Assistant Engineer, incharge of the subdivisions 
is mainly to inspect the work and check tlie measurement of work 
done under Overseers. The Overseers are generally posted at the 
work sites and tliey get the work executed by the contractors and 
labourers. They maintain all the canals and embankments by the 
help of Government coolies and guide irrigation rvork. These 
Government coolies are employed by the Department to work as 
group leaders in carrying out this work. 

The construction of Burhi Gandak Embankment in the year 
1957, ividening of Tribeni Canals (transferred to Raxaul Division), 
asvi u.p gaps, Gh3.TOpara.tt ETOba.ttVvTOettts durittg tht 

1954—1956, have been some of the main activities of the department. 

The extensive Tribeni canal system which radiates from 
Bhainsalotan in this district has - been covered elsewhere. The 
maintenance of this canal system and the implementation of the 
objective, i.e., supply of water for irrigation purposes attaches sp«nal 
importance to the Irrigation Department. 
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LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT 

District and Local Boards 
District Board 

History —The provisions of the Bengal Local Self Government Act 
were extended to the district of Champaran in 1887 and in the same 
year the Distnct Board tvas first established here The Board then 
consisted of 17 members The Distnct Magistrate tsns ex officio a 
member of the Board and tvas its Chairman up to 1924 In 1905-00 
Government servants and the European planters predominated on 
the Board, 35 per cent being Government servants and 57 per cent 
planters while the land holding class accounted for the rest In 
1923 24, the Board consisted of 21 members of tvhom 6 nerc 
ex officiOj 5 nominated and 10 elected and altogether there ssere 
10 Europeans on the Board In 1924 the provisions of the Bihar 
and Orissa Amendment Act, 1923 came into force and the first 
election took place This time the strength of the members was 
raised to 36, of whom 4 tvere ex ojfficto, 5 nominated and 27 elected 
The Chairman and Vice Chairman were non-official and elected Bj 
this time the local branch of the Indian National Congress had come 
into prominence as a political body and a number of Congress men 
got themselves elected to the Board and had a predominating 
influence on it up to 1930 In the election of 1930 tJic Board is’ts 
captured by non Congressmen and the Board remained under them 
till 1940 In 1941 the Congress members agnm captured the Boani 
but resigned enblock in the same year m December, according to 
the directive of the High Command of the Indian National Congress 
In the bye-election that avas held in 1942 die Board avent back to 
the hands of non Congressmen In the election of the Board in 
June 1947 it aras captured by Congressmen The present strength 
of the Board as of 36 members of whom 27 are elected 6 nominated 
and 3 ex officio There has been no general election since 1947 and 
the same Board as constituted in 19-17 had continued till the Board 
aa’as aested in Goaemment in 1958 

The District Board has the responsibility of construction and 
maintenance of roads bndges, its own buddings for hospital and 
staff It also maintains pounds and femes, runs hospitals and dis 
pcnsancs for men and animals both and maintains a public health 
department for the benefit of die people Earlier it also iisctl to 
construct and maintain school buildings and impart education up to 
Middle standard but since May, 1954 the management of education 
has been taken oscr by the Goaemment, From the District Board to 
a great extent 

In 1956 57 the Board maintained 49 miles and 5 furlongs of 
metalled, 3 miles and 2 furlongs of black top roads and 1,127 miles 
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and 1 furlong of immetalled roads. It maintained 4 allopathic 
hospitals, 23 allopathic dispensaries and 24 Ayurvedic dispensanes 
and 4, homeopathic dispensaries Besides, it in as subsidising 
3 allopathic, 62 Ayurvedic, 5 Unam, 1 naturopathic and 42 homeo- 
pathic dispensanes The Board also maintained 8 vetennary 
dispensanes in that )ear. The number of educational institutions 
maintained by the Board in 1954 was 54 Managed Middle Schools and 
16 aided schools, including those which were receiving only Govern- 
ment dearness allowtince In 1956 57 the Board maintained 69 wells 
and 22 tube wells There were tw'o Dak Bungaloivs and 16 Inspection 
Bungaloivs under the Board, a list of which is given at the end of 
this chapter as Appendix ‘ A ’ 

/ncowe— The average income of the Board during the ten years 
ending in 1901-02 was Rs 1,41,000, of which Rs 89,000 were 
derived from rates, and dunng the quinquennium ending in 1904 05 
It amounted to Rs 1,48,000 In 1905 06 the income was 
Rs 2,28 000, including Rs 87,000 from Provincial rates Rs 13,500 
contnbiited from Provincial revenues, Rs 11,000 from tolls on 
femes and Rs 10,000 from pounds 

In 1922 23 the income from rates had increased to Rs 3,05 035, 
since when it appean to have shown decrease till 1941-42, and the 
total income went up to Rs 4,52,739 The income from femes 
after 1924, when it was Rs 29,680, increased to Rs 46 018 m 1931-32, 
the reason being the transfer of control of sin. valuable femes to the 
Board In 1931 32 income from pounds liad also increased to 
Rs 15,866 

In 1929 30, which is chosen as being the last year before the 
Civil disobedience campaign and economic depression, the total 
receipts of the Board v\ere Rs 6,50,697, the most important items 
being rates Rs 3,01,563, pounds Rs 16,786, school fees Rs 22,600, 
Government grant, educational, Rs 1,95,340, Government grant, 
medical, Rs 18 185, Medical, other contnbutions, Rs 10,819, Femes 
Rs 32,724 and Government grant for Civil Works Rs 15,000 

In 1941-42, the total receipts of the District Board vverc 
Rs 6,96,218, the most important items being rates Rs 2,79,732, 
pounds Rs 11,760, school fees Rs 35,240, femes Rs 33,782, 
Government grant, educational, Rs 1,95,340, Government grant, 
medical, Rs 24 966, medical, other contributions, Rs 13,920, and 
Government grant for Civil Works Rs 89,221 

The total receipts of the Board in 1941-42 were althoiigli more 
than 1929 30, but the receipt under the head ‘rites' showed a 
considerable drop, the reason for which may be ascribed to the 
lamentable depression of the preceding thirties 

In 1951-52 the total receipts of the Board VNcre Rs 23,69,102. 
an incrcisc of more than three hundred per cent over that of 1941-42 
The most important items of receipts were rates Rs 5,65,004, femes 
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and pounds Rs 1,16,352, school fees Rs 70,812, Government grant 
educational, Rs 7,57,262 Government grant, medical Rs 41 587 anfl 
Government grant for Civil Works Rs 2,68,836 

The most spectacular increase %vas noticeable m the items of 
rates pounds and ferries, school fees and Government grant for 
education and civil tvorks The income from rates increased because 
the cess rate tvas increased from one anna to two annas in a rupee 
during 1944 and 1949, the increase from pounds and femK is subject 
to wide fluctuations as they are settled by auction The increase 
under the school fees was chiefly on account of increased number 
of scholars with the opening of more schools The Gotemmenl 
grant for education had to be increased as the pay of the teachers had 
been increased, and the increased grant for civil tvorks ivas the 
necessary outcome of the postwar road reconstruction programme 

The average annual receipts of the Board during the quin 
quennium ending m 1955 56 were Rs 19 00 628, the receipt under 
the most important items being Rs 5,30 866 for rates Rs 4 90,451 
for education, Rs 88,191 for pounds and femes Rs 1 32 727 for 
medical, Rs 2,64 858 for civil works and Rs 3 33 800 for deposits 
and adv'ances 

The average receipts of the Board had fallen doun as compared 
to that of 1951 52 on account of the fact that there has been a steep 
fall under certain major hands of receipt such as pounds and fornw 
education and civil works and deposits and advances In 1953 54 
all the important femes of the District Board ivere taken over by the 
Government, ivhich resulted into a sudden drop in the receipt from 
Rs 1 01 230 in the preceding year to Rs 36 064 in that year and 
since then it has continued to be low excepting m 1955 56 Similarly 
in 1954-55 the responsibility of education ivas taken oier by the 
State and there ivas a receipt of only minus Rs 303 in the year 
■s\Vnt1fi came to •ni\ in is against "Sks & 343 in the 

year The deposits ind advances fell doisn to Rs I 07 740 m 

1954 55 from Rs 526,232 m 1953 54 and ivts only Rs 1 39 204 m 

1955 56 This is an amount deposited mainly by the contnetors for 
civil ivorks programme In 1953 54 the amount under this head 
ms very heavy as compared to the value of actinl works prognmme 
and naturally it fell m 1954 55 In 1955 56 the value of the 
vsorks to be executed vsts itself very low and did not attract much 
money under this head So far the head civil works is concerned 
there has been spectacuHr fall in the years 1953 54 and 1955 56 the 
amount in the former being Rs 1,34619 as against Rs 4 62,838 m 
the immediately preceding year, and tint in the latter l^«ng 
Rs 80,766 as compared to Rs 3,21,778 m the immediately preceuinp 
year The drop in 1953-54 is the reflection of coming to a dose ot 
the postvmr road reconstruction programme and that of 1955 56 i* 
the outcome of the stoppage of a lump sum grant m 1954 55 for road 
reconstruction under the Fim Five-Year Plan 
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Expenditure —The average annual expenditure dunng the year 
ending in 1901 02 was Rs 1,39,000 of which Rs 82,000 were expended 
on civil works, Rs 5,000 on medical relief and Rs 19,000 on educa 
tion During the quinquennium ending in 1904 05 the expenditure 
averaged Rs 1,44,000 per annum, and in 1905-06 it amounted to 
Rs 1,80,000 leaving the lai^ balance of Rs 1,09,000 By far the 
largest income of the Board was spent on civil works, the amount 
being over Rs 1,27,000 in 1905 06 After civil works education was 
the mam head of expenditure, the amount being Rs 28,000 in 
1905 06 

In 1929 30 the heaviest expenditure was on education, the 
amount being Rs 2,59 000, next item was civil tvorks, the amount 
being Rs 2,33,000, the third item was medical and sanitation, the 
amount being Rs 83,066, and the fourth item was office establish 
ment and contingencies, the amount being Rs 27,013 The heavy 
expenditure on education and public health was partly because the 
district needed them badly, and partly because there tvas a funda 
mental change in the constitution of the Board, the influence of the 
official nominees being replaced by the elected representatives, most 
of whom belonged to the Congress Party which had evinced a keen 
interest in the \\elfare of the people 

In 1941 42 education continued to take the largest share of the 
total expenditure the amount being Rs 2,52 777 The expenditure 
on civil works was Rs 1,77,492, on medical and public health 
Rs 1,24,000, on office establishment and contingencies Rs 28 501, 
on superannuation including provident fund Rs 11 893 and on 
printing Rs 5,370 The amount of total expenditure was 
Rs 6 85,725 

As compared to 1929 30 there was no particular change in the 
amount of any item of expenditure excepting public health and 
civil works, the former having been increased and the latter decreased 
With the opening of a separate public health section under the 
Distnct Board in charge of a District Health Officer since 1930, it was 
only natural that the expenditure on this item should have increased 
So far civil vsorks is concerned, it had already had enough share 
preiiously and the limited resources of the Board was applied towards 
other uigently needed services 

In 1951 52 the total expenditure of the Board was Rs 25,61,187, 
of which Rs 8 24,172 ivere spent on education, Rs 6,49,932 on civil 
works Rs 4 33,447 on medical and public health Rs 4,74,628 on 
debts, deposits and advances, Rs 80,389 on office establishment and 
contingencies Rs 40 201 on pension and provident fund, and 
Rs 12,115 on printing 

There was a spiral rise in the total expenditure of the Board as 
compared to the expenditure of 1941-42 This heavy expenditure 
was partly an outcome of the post vxar inflationary period and partly 
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on account of other reasons The pay of the teachers had been 
enhanced and there had also been considerable increase in the 
number of schools during the past decade These tivo factors ivere 
responsible for the increase in tlie expenditure on education The 
post war road reconstruction programme to bring roads to the pre- 
ivar level necessitated enhanced expenditure on civil norks On 
the medical and public health front an Interim Urban and Rural 
Public Health Organisation programme ivas launched in 1951 52 to 
combat epidemics, which necessitated increased Public Health Staff 
for mass inoculation and disinfection of wells in greater number and 
hence, the heavy expenditure The increased expenditure on office 
establishment was partly on account of enhanced pay of the staff and 
partly on account of expansion in the number of staff itself 

The average expenditure during the quinquennium ending m 
1955 56 was Rs 19,78,266 the amount of important items being 
Rs 5 29 930 on education Rs 4,40 863 on medical and public 
health. Rs 4,95,928 on civil works Rs 3 43 364 on debts deposits 
and advances and Rs 75 324 on general administration 

The average quinquennial expenditure on every item excepting 
medical and public health was lower than 1951 52 All the factors 
responsible for lower average income vvere also responsible for lower 
average expenditure 

Local Boards 

There are two Local Boards in the district, that is Bettiah Local 
Board and Motihari or Sadar LxKal Board Both the Local Boards 
are under the supervision of the District Board The Local Boards 
manage pounds and look after the more important village roads 
which have been taken on the schedule as Local Board Roads 
Prior to May, 1954, they also managed primary schools but since 
t)ien they base been rcbesed of this duty 

Pnor to 1924 the Mouhari Local Board consisted of 3 ex officio 
and 7 nominated members and the Chairman was the Subdivisiona! 
Officer, Sadar who was elected In 1924 the Motihan Board 
consisted of 15 elected, 5 nominated and 1 ex officio members At 
present u consists of 15 elected and 5 coopted members The last 
election of the Board vvtis held m 1948 

In 1956 57 the Motihan Local Board had 965 miles of lalcha 
roads under it, and managed 59 pounds At the time when cduca 
tion vvas taken aw’ay from the Board it had 626 pnmary schools 
under it. 

The total income and expenditure of the Motihan Local Board 
in 1951 52 were Rs 5 34,176 and Rs 5,71,339, rcspectivel) The 
average income and expenditure of the Board dunng the qiunqucn 
mum ending in 1956 57 were Rs 2,37,714 and Rs 2 21,5 jj, 
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respectively The a\erage income and expenditure showed a con 
siderable decline as compared to the income and expenditure o£ 
1951 52 This was the result of education having been taken away 
from the Board, which t\as the chief head of its allotment as isell as 
expenditure 

Prior to 1924 the Local Board of Bettiah consisted of S ex o^icio 
and 8 nominated members, the Subdivisional Officer, Bettiah being 
its elected Chainnan In 1924 it consisted of one ex officio, 
3 nominated and 12 elected members and at present it consists of 
12 elected and 4 coopted members 

In 1956 57 the Bettiah Local Board had 500 miles of katcJia 
roads under it, and managed 50 pounds At the time tv hen educa 
tion tvas taken anay from the Board it had 514 primary schools 
under it 

The total income and expenditure of the Bettiah Local Board 
in 1951 52 tvere Rs 2 60,856 and Rs 2,60 259, respectively The 
average income and expenditure of the Board during the quinquen 
Tuum ending in 1956 57 fell down to Rs 1,10 811 and Rs 1,06 242, 
respectively as the education was taken away from ilie Board in 1954 

Present control and management of the District and Local Boards 

The National Development Council appointed a committee on 
Plan Projects to ensure maximum possible economy and avoidance 
of wastage oiving to delays and inefficiency, for the successful 
implementation of the Second Five Year Plan This committee 
appointed a team under Shri Balvantrai Mehta to study and report 
on the Community Projects and National Extension service The 
report was subsequently published in November, 1957 In this 
report the Balvantrai Mehta Committee Submitted a number of 
recommendations specially uith regard to the future setup of the 
District Boards Owing to vanous reasons there were complaints 
against the management of the District Board The last election of 
the Board had taken place in 1947 The Education Departments 
of the Board had already been taken over by tlie State Government 
It was being felt that the District Board was not able to function 
properly and that a complete reonentation was indicated The 
State Government decided to implement the recommendations of the 
Balvantrai Mehta Committee 

Bihar Ordinance no VI of 1958 was published in an extra 
ordinary issue of the Bihar Gazette on September 12, 1958, under 
which the Governor of Bihar was pleased to direct that all the 
members of the Charaparan District Board including the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman shall vacate their respective offices with effect 
from the 15th September, 1958 The Ordinance conferred on the 
State Government powers to appoint a person to exercise and 
perform with effect from the 15th September, 1958, the powers. 
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functions and duties conferred or imposed by or under the Bihar 
and Orissa Local Self Go\’emment Act of 1885 The State Govern 
ment appointed the District Magistrate, Champaran to exercise that 
authority for the Champaran District Board Accordingly the 
District Magistrate of Champaran took over the management of the 
District Board 

Later the Minister Inchargc of Public Works Department 
introduced in the State Legislature a Bill to take over control and 
management of District Boards and Local Boards in the State of 
Bihar The Statement of objects and reasons of the Bill runs as 
follows — 

The District Boards and Local Boards constituted under the 
provisions of the Bihar and Orissa Local Self Government Act of 
1885 have outlived their utility under the completely changed 
circumstances On attainment of independence, there have been 
developments on a very large scale in the various fields of activities 
VIZ Agriculture Industry Co-opieTation Gram Panchayats etc 
These developments call for a complete reonentaiiOTv in the concep- 
tion and constitution of District Boards and Local Boards so that 
these bodies could fulfil their role effectively in the changed 
circumstances This is not possible unless the existing law 
carefully examined in the light of these developments and amended 
suitably to meet the present needs of the society 

The Balvantrii Mehta Committee on the Community Develop- 
ment and National Extension Service have made a number of 
recommendations specially with regard to the future set up of District 
Boards These recommendations require detailed examination and 
careful consideration before the State Government could come to 
a definite decision in the matter, which will obviously take some 
considerable time Besides, some of the sister States in India 
considering legislation regarding the constitution and powers of these 
local bodies and it is necessary to examine the provisions of these 
laws and their actual working for some time before we embark on 
a comprehensi\e amendment of the Bihar and Orissa Local Sell 
Government Act 

It IS therefore clear that the new set up of Distnct Boards 
undoubtedly require comprehensive amendment of the Bihar mm 
Orissa Local Self Gov emment Act 1885 It was accordingly decided 
by the State Government to take over temporarily for three 
the control and management of District Boards and Local Boards 
pending consideration of their future set up The Bihar Distnc 
Boards and Local Boards (Control and Management) Ordinance 
1958 has been promulgated to give effect to this decision 

The Bill seeks to convert the Ordinance into an Act of the 
Legislature as the Ordinance will cease to have effect after six vseew 
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from the commencement of the present session of the State 
Legislature ” 

The Bill tvas duly passed by the Houses 
Union Boards 

Earlier se\en Union Boards, namely, Sugauli, Shikarpui,. 
Bagaha, Mehsi, Ramnagar, Chanpatia and Raxaiil, were functioning 
Of these Mehsi, Sugauli and Raxaul were m the Sadar subdivision 
and Chanpatia, Shikarpur, Ramnagar and Bagaha ivere in Bettiah 
subdivision All the Boards were constituted under the Village 
Administration Act of 1922 and i\ere tested with powers under parts 
III, IV and V of the Act Howeter, Bagaha, Chanpatia and Mehsi 
were already Unions under Act III (B C) of 1885 

Bagaha and Chanpatia Boards were constituted in 1925, Mehsi,. 
Sugauli and Shikarpur in 1926, Ramnagar in 1944 and Ravaul in. 
1946 

The area of the Boards varied from 4 square miles in respect 
of Ramnagar to 38 square miles in respect of Raxaul Tlie popula 
lion m 1951 vtiried reoin 6,600 in Mehsi to 23,928 in Slukarpur 
The number of taxpayers varied from 484 in Ramnagar to 1,855 m 
Shikarpur, while the number of \oten vaned from 400 m Ramnagar 
to 8,707 in Chanpatia The number of members of all Union 
Boards was 70, of whom 62, including 2 Hanjans, were Hindus and 
8 were Muhammadans 

In 1951 52 the total receipts including the opening balance of 
all the Union Boards were Rs 1 04,618, of winch chaukidan tax was 
responsible for Rs 6,072, Union tax for Rs 14,973, pounds for 
Rs 3,865, contributions from the Government for Rs 1,456, conn ibu 
tions from the District Board for Rs 54,039 and other sources for 
Rs 3,281 

In the same >ear all the Boards spent Rs 52,648 on education, 
Rs 8 156 on conservanc), Rs 3,638 on sanitation, Rs 240 on water- 
supply, Rs 1,510 on drainage, Rs 2,389 on roads, Rs 12,655 on 
establishment other than daffadais and chauhtdars and Rs 1,545 ort 
collection 

IVith the establishment of Gram Panchayats the Union Boards 
proved to be a superfluous body Therefore Sugauli, Mehsi and 
Ramnagar Boards have already been abolished and it was reported 
in May, 1957 that the Union Boards of Shikarpur and Bagaha were 
likely to be abolished soon The remaining two Union Boards of 
Chanpatia and Raxaul will also be gradually replaced by the Gram 
Panchayats 

Municipality 

The district has two municipalities, namely, Motihan and 
Bettiah Both these municipalities were established in 1869 previous 
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to the passing of the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act VII of 1922 
Each Board consisted of 12 Commissioners, of whom 2 members 
were ex officio and 8 in Motihan and 8 in Bettiah were nominated 
5ince 1923 there had been a change-over when each board was 
constituted of 20 members, of whom 16 were elected In Motihan 
■one and in Bettiah two members were ex officio and the balance 
ivere nominated At present the Bettiah municipality consists of 
22 members, of whom 18 are elected 3 ex officio and 1 nominated 
The Motihan municipality consists of 27 members of whom 22 are 
elected and 5 nominated including the ex officio members The 
Chairman and Vice Chairman of both municipalities are elected non 
•official nght from 1923 A descnption of each of the municipalities 
is given below — 

Motihan Miimctpahty 

General —The area of the municipality originally consisted of 
6^ square miles but now the municipal limits extend over an area 
of 7f square miles The total length of roads within the municipal 
limits IS 20 miles and 3 furlongs, of which excluding 6 miles 

4 furlongs, the entire road length is owned and maintained by the 
municipality Of the total mileage of municipal roads H niiles 

5 furlongs are metalled and the rest are katciia In 1956 57 the 
municipality maintained 24 Primary and 2 Middle schools The 
Primary education is free and compulsory within the limits of 
municipality since 1939 The municipality maintains 12 miles and 
700 yards of drainage of which 12 miles are pticca and the rest are 
katcha 

The scheme for the electrification of the toivn was sanctioned 
in the late forties and since then the towTi has slowly been electrified 
The mam thoroughfares of the toivn have already been electrified 
A water supply scheme through pipe was also sanctioned m Noi'em 
her, 1954, the estimated cost of which is Rs 11,54,000 Two water 
towers have already Jieen constructed and one more is to be 
constructed Half the amount of water supply scheme has been met 
"by the Goiemment and the half amount has been given to the 
municipality as loan The town is expected to get piped wtiter 
supply soon There are also se\eral tube wells sunk by the 
municipality to supply dnnking ivater to the citizen 

The municipality has passed through many Mcissitudes In 
1930 the municipality suffered a severe blow in the loss of its office 
buildings and most of the collection registers by fire This fire 
occurred at the time of audit and was due to deliberate incendiarism 
and consequently the municipality found it impossible to collect a 
large proportion of arrears The office buildings of the municipality 
have not been rebuilt since 1930 and at present it is being held m. 

■a temporary stnicture which was built after the earthquake of 1954 
Then there was the disastrous earthquake of 1934 and many changes 
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occurred in the old toivTi All the Government offices, including the 
courts, were shifted to a distance of two miles where later a Notified 
Area Committee was constituted, a deScnption of which will be given 
later 

The total population of the municipal area, according to the 
census of 1951, is 24,489 as against 17,545 in 1931 The percentage 
of ratepayers to the total population is 16 00 as against 13 8 in 1931 
and 12 6 in 1901 The average incidence of tax per head of popula- 
tion is Rs 3 5 9 as against annas 11-10 in 1907 The taxation of 
the municipality mainly consists of holding tax and latrine tax at 
the rate of 10 and 7^ per cent, respectively, of the annual value 

Income —The average annual income of the municipality was 
from 1895 to 1900 Rs 16,200, from 1900 to 1905 Rs 20,400 and in 
1905 06 Rs 24,000 

In 1930 31 the total income of the municipality was Rs 37,157, 
the mam sources being holding tax at the rate of 5^ per cent of the 
annual value (Rs 18,036), tax on animals and vehicles (Rs 1,122), 
conservancy tax at the rate of 4 per cent of the annual value 
(Rs 6,991). markets and slaughter houses (Rs 3,573), grants from 
the Government (Rs 5,489) 

The average receipts of the municipality during the qumquen 
mum ending m 1955 56 was Rs 4,34,731, of which municipal taxes 
accounted for Rs 72,767, fees and licenses for Rs 12,012, power 
apart from taxation for Rs 11,999, Government grants for 
Rs 1,91,158, loans for Rs 1,15,400, advances for Rs 20,466, deposits 
for Rs 5,649, and miscellaneous for Rs 4,983 

It will be seen that there has been a tremendous increase in 
almost all the items of receipts as compared to 1930 31 Receipt 
under municipal taxes has swelled up chiefly because of increased 
trade and population as will be evident from the increase m popula 
tion within the municipal limits as well as from the increase m the 
ratio of tax payers to the total population Government grants have 
increased mainly to finance some of the projects taken up by the 
municipality such as construrtion of water towers (although it is 
being executed by Public Works Department), repairing of roads, 
etc Similarly pnor to 1954 55 the municipality had no loan but 
m 1954-55 and 1955 56 it had to incur a huge loan to finance its 
projects 

In 1956 57 the total receipts of the municipality amounted to 
Rs 2,50,153 of which municipal taxes were responsible for 
Rs 86,308, license and fees for Rs 15,305, poiver apart from taxation 
for Rs 6,007, Government grants for Rs 93,638, miscellaneous for 
Rs 5,929, loans for Rs 5,300, advances for Rs 29,843, and deposits 
for Rs 7,804 
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The total receipts in 1956 57 ivere considerably less as compared 
to the average receipt during the quinquennium 1951 52 to 1955 56 
and the chief items showing heavy drop were Go\emment grants 
and loans, the reason for whidi could be ascribed to the stoppage 
of grant for the projected scheme of water supply 

Expenditure —In 1905 06 the total expenditure of the munia 
pality was Rs 24,000, of which medical relief, public works, and 
conservancy accounted for 37, 14 1 and 12 6 per cent, respectnely 

In 1930 31 the total expenditure of the municipality was 
Rs 34,502, excluding adsances, etc, and the mam heads of expendi 
ture were general administration, office establishment, etc 
(Rs 1,693), collection of taxes (Rs 1,692), lighting (Rs 2,389) 
other establishment charges (Rs 892}, drainage repairs (Rs 610) 
latrines (Rs 5,827), road cleaning (Rs 5,700), medical (^ 
and building repairs, road repairs, stores, education, etc, accounted 
for the rest 

The average total expenditure of the municipality dunng the 
quinquennium ending in 1955 56 was Rs 4,38,999, of which 
administration accounted for Rs 17,025, public safety for Rs 6 500 
public health for Rs 3,02,122, medical tor Rs 4,703, public con 
venience for Rs 32,862, public instructions for Rs 41,739, 
miscellaneous for Rs 10,379 loan payment for Rs 1,581, adianctt 
for Rs 16,438 and deposit for Rs 5,249 

It ^vill be seen that the a\erage expenditure of the municipality 
during 1951 52 to 1955 56 has considerably gone up as compared to 
the total expenditure m 1931 32 Many of the factors responsible 
for increased receipts rvere also responsible for increased expenditure 

In 1956 57 the total expenditure of the municipaht) 

Rs 2,40,838 of which general administration rvas responsible foi 
Rs 19,099, public safety for Rs 4,732, public health for Rs 83,400, 
medical for Rs 4,974 public con\enience for Rs 18,452. public 
instruction for Rs 56 962 miscellaneous for Rs 15,915, payment of 
loan for Rs 1,350, ad\ances for Rs 29,933 and deposits Rs 6 015 

It will be seen that the expenditure in 1956 57 was considerably 
less than the average quinquennium expenditure during 1951 52 to 
1955 56 The drop was quite spectacular under the head public 
health, the reason being the completion of expenditure on the 
projected water supply scheme 

Bettiah Municipality 

General —The limits of the municipality extend over an 
area of 34 square miles The total population of the municipality 
according to the census of 1951 is 35,634 as against 27,941 in 1931 
and 24,693 m 1901 The percentage of ratepayers is reported to 
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be considerably less now than m 1901 and 1931, tlie percentage 
being 15 5, 20 I and 21 0, respectively This fall in tlie percentage 
of ratepayers is partly on accouirt of the earthquake of 1934, ivhen 
numerous buildings fell and partly on account of the fact that the 
rate payers have not increased in the same proportion in ivhich the 
population has increased The municipality Icmcs a holding tax 
and a latrine tax at the rate of 124 and 74 per cent, respectively, of 
the annual \alue The tax on latnne is not levied m certain areas 
of the muniapality, viz, Baswana Tola, Mirji loh, Chavvani 
Jamadar Tola, Basant Tola, Ramnagan Tola and Kazan Tola It 
also levies a tax on animals, vehicles, professions and trades 

The municipality helps manage, in one way or tlie other, 
altogether one Middle School, 9 Upper Primary Schools and 17 Lovvei 
Primary Schools 

The municipality altogether maintains 444 miles of roads of 
which, 36^ miles are pucca and the rest are hatcha Besides, there 
are 29 roads of Bettiah Rtj within the municipal limits the length 
of which IS not known They have not been repaired since the 
ex Bettiah estate has vested in the Stale and may be thoroughly 
repaired They liave not yet come under tJie control of the munici 
paht) It has altogetlier 43 miles of drams, of which miles are 
pucca and 11^ miles are Katcha 

Earlier the Bettiah Municipality was considered to be in a 
fortunate position on account of the ex Bcrtiah estate winch used 
to assist It greatly m the past b) subscribing generously to all kinds 
of projects This has now ceased since the said estate has vested 
in the State The municipality now only gets the amount of 
holding and latrine taxes levied on the buildings of the ex estate, 
in the collection of which the municipality lias no difTiculty Since 
the last 20 to 25 years there has been a stupendous increase in the 
veluculai traffui aiid the raodera petrol fed veluclet v.vtb. 
tonnage are seen running on the roads day in and day out and tell 
heavily upon the condmon of roads Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the Bettiah railway station is probably the biggest sugar 
cane loading station m India and has 5 weighbridges of different 
sugar mills Transportation of sugarcane from field to the station 
causes a great damage to the roads Some of the roads under tlie 
municipality have been repaired recently out of the funds made 
over to the municipality under the First and Second Five Year 
Plans 

The drainage system in the municipal area cannot be said to 
be satisfactory and it now presents a very insanitary picture All 
the drains need reorientation as they are too narrow and congested 
to dram off the entire waste fluids of the municipal area Congested 
drams have proved to be the breeding ground for mosquitoes, 
Some of the drams and culverts have been repaired and reconstructed 
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recently. A water-supply scheme is being executed within the 
muniapal limits of Beitiah by the Public Health Department of the 
State Government 

Income —The average annual income of the municipality tvas 
from 1895 to 1900 Rs 16,000, from 1900 to 1905 Rs 21,600 and m 
1905 06 Rs 25,000 The incidence of tax per head of population 
was annas 12 in 1905-06 

In 1930 31 the total income of the municipality was Rs 53,647 
of which the mam items were tax on holdings at the rate of 7^ per 
cent on the annual value of holdings (Rs 26,463), conservancy tax 
at 3| per cent on the annual value of holdings (Rs 10,402), tax on 
animals and vehicles (Rs 4,235), pounds (Rs 1,182), fees, educa 
tional (Rs 1,235). markets and slaughter houses (Rs 3,442), 
Government grants, educational (Rs 2,916), grants from other 
sources, general (Rs 788) and medical (Rs 537) The incidence 
of tax per head of population was Re 1-3-11 in 1930 31 

In 1951 52 the total receipts of the municipality amounted to 
Rs 1,93,295 of which Rs 76,059 ivas realised from various fees and 
taxes, Rs 5,654 from property and powen Apart from taxation 
Rs 78,112 from Government grants, Rs 1,880 from miscellaneous 
sources, Rs 16,000 as loan from the Government, Rs 15,530 from 
extraordinary advances and deposits 

The reasons for the increase in receipt as compared to 1930 31 
are many, the chief being the increase m the rate of taxauon, 
increase m population, increase in Government grants, etc 

The average annual receipt of the municipality from 1953 54 
to 1956 57 was Rs 4,53,897, of which municipal taxes accounted for 
Rs 1,04,153, revenue from properties and poivers apart from 
taxation for Rs 10,558, Government grants and contributions for 
Rs 1,88,539, miscellaneous sources for Rs 2,625 and extraordinary 
debts for Rs 1,47,022 The increase as compared to 1950 51 was 
chiefly because of increased Government grants for special purposes 
that IS, for repairing roads and also because of a very huge amount 
of extraordinary debt (Rs 4 56 610) m 1955 56 The incidence of 
tax per head of population in 1956 57 was Rs 2 7 1 

Expenditure —In 1905 06 the total expenditure of the munici 
pality was Rs 24,400, the pnncipal items being conservancy, public 
works and medical relief which accounted for 24 9, 21 9 and 28 5 per 
cent, respectively, of the total disbursements 

In 1930 31 the total expenditure, excluding advance and 
deposits, was Rs 54,738 and the mam items of expenditure were 
general administration and office establishment (Rs 1,295), collec- 
tion charges (Rs 2,094), lighting (Rs 4,506), drainage repairs 
(Rs 2,544), water-supply repairs (Rs 1,064), latrines (Rs 11,480), 
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roads cleaning (Rs 10,011), markets and slaughter houses (Rs 2,948), 
road repairs (Rs 6,714). sdiools (Rs 6,716) and contributions for 
public instruction (Rs 1,469) 

The total expenditure in 1951 52 excluding advances and 
deposits amounted to Rs 1,29,054, of which general administration 
accounted for Rs 2,384, collection chaiges for Rs 7,873, fire for 
Rs 57, lighting for Rs 2,794, epidemics for Rs 362, vaccination 
for Rs 567, drainage for Rs 210, water supply for Rs 85, latnnes 
for Rs 40,818, road tvatenng for Rs 314, road cleaning for 
Rs 27,950, markets and slaughter houses for Rs 1,388, medical for 
Rs 120, \etennary charges for Rs 178, public works for Rs 22,697, 
public instniction for Rs 20,170 and miscellaneous for Rs 1,087 

Bunng 1953 54 to 1956 57 the average annual expenditure 
amounted to Rs 4,34 215, of which general administration, and 
collection charges accounted for Rs 14,409, public safety for 
Rs 10,609, public health for Rs 85,672, medical for Rs 73D public 
comenience for Rs 41,825, public instruction for Rs 30,382, 
miscellaneous for Rs 7 327 and extraordinary debts for Rs 2,43,263 
The amount of expenditure tvas considerably swelled up on account 
of payment of huge extraordinary debts in 1956 57, which amounted 
to Rs 8 68,610 

Town Plannmg and Public Health 

The tuo old toums of the distnet arc Motiliari and Bettiah and 
they have slouly urbanised themselves without any preplanning 
Even now there is no regular toivii planning scheme before the 
municipal authorities The municipalities do not control the 
construction of new houses but permissions are given liberally and 
tliere is hardly any attempt to align houses of proper and Similar 
design, in one locality Although the municipalities ha\e got tlie 
authority to pull doivn old and damaged buildings, tins action is 
very seldom taken Slum areas have been allowed to groiv ivithoiit 
any restriction The bazars at both tliese places are very much 
congested with extremely bad arrangement for drainage or seiverage 
and the condition of the roads is also poor Both the toivns are 
expanding and the vegetable belt areas or the slum areas at the 
fringes are being pushed back 

In 1934 the Great Bihar Eartliquake caused serious damages 
to the toivn of Motxliari As mentioned elrewhere Motihan is 
ivithin the zone very vulnerable to earthquakes There ivere Expert 
Committees which had giv-en their considered opinions that the 
toivn of Motihan may be liable to earthquakes in future and that 
large constructions within the municipal limits of Motihan should 
be controlled One of the recommendations tvas that there should 
be no big building by the side of the lake at Motihan toivn 
Engineennff researches hate since prt^essed and orobablv that is 
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the reason why there are now large buildings in that area built after 
the eartliquake 

As a large number o£ Government buildings ■were extensuely 
damaged it was felt that the administrative headquarters should 
be shifted to a more open space It ivas decided to have a new 
toivnship close to the old toivn of Motihan in the area locally knoim 
^ Begarapur There was a proper investigation regarding availabi 
lity of ivater, suitability of site, etc , before the lands were acquired 
and then a large number of Government buildings were constnicted 
A very large area ivas available and it ivas much easier to lay doim 
a proper scheme for urbanisation of a plan, leaving ample spaces for 
laivn, roads, parks, etc This area is noiv controlled by Lautaha 
Notified Area Committee and has become a part of Motihan toivn 
A separate section has been given for Lautaha Notified Area 
Committee 

This IS the only instance of planned urbanisation in this 
distnct The very large oval shaped laivn and the tvide tenmca 
damised broad roads with a good arboriculture consisting of species 
like Gold Mohar, Amaltas, Kusiim, Mango, etc indicate forethought 
sense It is unfortunate that the excellent opportunity 
afforded by the Great Earthquake was not utilised for making the 
toivn of Bettiah cleaner or to build up a new satellite area It may* 
however, be said that the new houses of the more affluent persons 
are re inforced buildings of modem design 

Public health is the responsibility of the State and the bodies 
like the District Boards and Municipalities The measures taken 
for maintenance of a proper level of public health have been corered 
m this chapter separately and also in the chapter on Medical and 
Public Health Services It may be mentioned briefly that tlie rapid 
increase in population is a problem that complicates the responsibility 
of maintaining a certain standard of public health measures 
I^rtunately the people are becoming more responsive and appreciate 
the Steps taken by State in this direction Many of tlie epidemics 
like plague, cholera and pox have now been controlled The use 
of antibiotics has become quite common and the expectation of hf® 
has gone up In February, 1959 there was an investigation by a 
panel of doctors from Delhi at the instance of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research for looking into the cases of the high incidence 
of goitre near Bettiah It is understood that they had a wide response 
and were able to collect specimens of blood, urine etc , from the 
affected villages near Bettiah as well as from some places in a control 
area ^ 

Luataha Notified Area Committee 

The ravages of the earthquake of 1934 caused great damage to 
the Government buildings The earthquake ivas followed by an 
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enquiry by some experts who condemned the old site oE the collecto- 
rate as well as tlie area m the \ icinity o£ Motihan lake Consequently 
a new area for Government offices and officials residence tvas acquired 
at a distance o£ about three miles from the Motihan mam market 
and Motihan railway station 

Luataha is the healthiest and most elegant part oE Motihan 
urban area The area is marked by a beautiCul circular maidan 
encircled by a road rvith a selective arboriculture, along Side ivhich 
stand officers’ residential quarters There are as many as 18 
(eighteen) quarters for officers and 117 (one hundred and seventeen) 
for ministerial staff None of the other distnct loivns o£ North 
Bihar is so fortunate in having such cleanly and specially built 
residential quarters Besides, the Collectorate, Civil Court, Judges 
Court, Police office, Police line and most of the other Government 
offices are situated within this area 

The Notified Area Committee came into existence with the 
opening o£ the Collectorate in the new buildings at Luataha on 
3rd Notember 1936 On the proposal o£ the District Magistrate, 
the Government granted a sum oE Rs 3 000 for the establishment 
d! the Notified Area Committee The Committee was then put 
in charge of a Deputy Magistrate and Collector with 14 sweepers 
one feeder one zamadar and one part time Sanitary Inspector 

The area aftenvards was brought under the administrative 
control, vide Government notification no G52 L S G , dated the 
11th February 1937 which was subsequently amended by Govern 
ment notification no 6093 LS G, dated the 3rd November 1938, 
and a regular committee ivas constituted to carry out the purposes 
of Municipal Act with Executive Engineer, Public Works Depart 
ex oglcio Secterary Tbt ExtLwvwe Etigmeet subsequHitVy 
submitted his resignation and thencefonvard the Subdivisional 
Officer, Sadar is acting as the ex officio Secretary The Distnct 
Magistrate is the ex offiao Chairman and the Civil Surgeon and 
Subdivisional Officer, Public Works Department, are ex officio 
members Besides, there are three non-official members on the 
Committee 

The total area of the Committee extends over 0 89 square 
miles The population of the Committee, according to the census 
of 1951, is 1,417, out of which 182 were taxpayers m 1956 57 

The Committee oivns 1,350 feet of roads out of which 935 
feet have recently been made pucca and the rest are katcha Besides 
5 miles 3 furlongs and 104 feet of roads belonging to the Public 
Works Department are cleaned by the staff of the Notified Area 
Committee, although tlieir maintenance is entirely in the hands of 
the Public Works Department. The area has a water supply System 
through pipe and is also well served tvith dectncity The Committee 
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has no office building of its oivn and has its office in the local 
Collectorate buildings 

There is an upper primary school maintained by the 
committee 

The main sources of income of the committee are the holding 
tax at the rate of 12^ per cent, latnne tax at the rate of 54 per cent 
of the annual value of holding and Government grants 

The average annual income of the committee during the 
quinquennium ending in 1956 57 was Rs 20,067, of which holding 
tax accounted for Rs 12,060, latnne tax for Rs 3,588, license fee 
for dangerous trade for Rs 6 sale of property for Rs 10, conservancy 
receipts for Rs 80, fees for marhet, etc , for Rs 5, and Government 
grant for Rs 4,319 

The average annual expenditure of the Committee dunng 
the same penod was Rs 19,614, the items being general administration 
(Rs 2,622), public health (Rs 11,828), medical (Rs 456) public 
conveyances (Rs 2,690), public instruction (Rs 1,541) miscellaneous 
(Rs 178) and depreciation fund (Rs 300) 

Gram Panchayats 

The Bihar Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 received the assent of the 
Governor General on 12th January 1948 The Act was enforced m 
the distnct of Champaran tvith effect from 1st July 1948, vide 
Government notification no 129LSGR, dated the llth June 
1948 At the first instance, to experiment the scheme the Govern 
ment of Bihar set a programme to implement the Act m 25 villages 
in each civil subdivision At fiist in the district of Champaran 
actually 26 Gram Panchayats were constituted which began 
functioning: oflicially tvith effect from 8th April 1950 

The establishment of the institution of Gram Panchayat ivas 
felt a necessity to restore the institution of Local Self Got ernment m 
villages and to organise and improve the social, cultural and economic 
life of the village community The idea to decentralise the adminis 
tration has also been an important factor responsible for the 
establishment of Gram Panchayats 

The Gram Panchayats have many duties to perform R 
deals with both the aspects of public administration, namely, the 
executive and the judiciary and consists of a number of panches, 
one Sarpanch, a Mukhiya and a Gram Sevak all being elected 
personnel, excepting the last named who is a Government servant 
The Gram Sevak occupies a key position m the Gram PanJiajat* 
although his duty is that of a mere clerk in the office A 
volunteer force is also maintained by each Grim Panchayat under a 
chief officer, who is selected from amongst the members of the force 
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and sent up for training. He is ordinarily an honorary 'officer, 
although, certain Gram Panchayats give him a small salary. Th^ 
village volunteer force is required to perform the following duties 

(1) Prevention of commission of crime. 

(2) Protection of life and properties. . 

(3) Suppression of disorders. 

(4) Reporting and checking of rumours likely to disturb 

peace. 

(5) Fighting fire, famine and epidemics. 

(6) Rendering first aid and helping in the remoNtil of 

casualties to the hospital. 

(7) Organising and regulating melas, markets and hats. 

(8) Serving notices and summons and execution of the orders 

of Mukhiya and Sarpanch. 

(9) Collecting statistics of all kinds. 

(10) Discharging any function that may be assigned to them 
by the Panchayat or the Government for carrying out 
the purposes of the Act and Rules made thereunder. 

In order to qualify itself for official notification a Gram 
Panchayat is required to do certain amount of constructive work 
such as impro\ement of tillage communication, repair and construc- 
tion of imgational sources, construction of wells, bore-hole latrines, 
introduction of drainage system, mass literacy, etc. Even after being 
notified as an official Gram Panchayat the main constructive functions 
of a Gram Panchapt remain the same. 

So far tlie district of Champaran is concerned, 597 notified 
Gram Panchapts had been established till the middle of 1957. 
They covered altogether 2,470 villages and a population of 23,72,562 
souls. Out of these 597 Panchayats, general election had been held 
in 560 Panchayats. There is a scheme to have two Gram Panchapis 
in each revenue halka. With the implementation of this scheme 
there will be altogether 677 Gram Panchayats in the district. There 
were altogether 500 trained chief officers in the distria and the 
number of village volunteers enrolled tvas 2,38,800. 

As has already been mentioned earlier, these Gram Panchapts 
have already covered some of the Union Boards which have been 
abolished, and the remaining ones are expected to be abc^hed soon. 

It is reported that till 1955-56 the Gram Panchapts in the 
district had constructed and repaired icvcral htmdied miles of rreds 
and had constructed and repaired hundreds of cs.Vens, pynes, aksr-^ 
tanks, w'clls, latrines, etc. Gram Panchapts also twk part 5*' 
vaccination, inoculation and giving first aid ^ edncaaon (Prazr*- 

As regards judicial functions, the Gram Ifatcfieries are 
with tlie statutory power of a third dass rcacfisaatc. The £= 
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of 26 Gram Katchencs started functioning since 8th April, 1950 and 
by tlie middle of 1957 there were 5C0 Gram Katchenes functioning 
in the district A statement of cases, civil and criminal both dealt 
ivith by the Gram Panchayats from 1951-52 to 1956 57 is given at 
the end of this chapter as Appendix " B 

So far the financial aspect of the Gram Panchayats is concerned, 
they are vested with the statutory powers to raise local funds 
such as labour tax, property tax, etc , for their oim benefit 
As a nile Government does not gi\e any financial help to the Gram 
Panchayats excepting an initial help of Rs 50 However, Gram 
Panchayats are helped in several ways by the Government as a certain 
portion of revenue collerted as commission for the benefit of the 
Gram Panchayats Sometimes contracts for the construction of 
projected embankments are given to the Mukhiyas on the condition 
that they ivould pay certain percentage of a total cost to the Gram 
Panchayat as profit Besides, the Gram Panchayats get schemes for 
execution from the Development Department, in respect of which 
50 per cent cost is met by the Panchayat itself A statement is given 
below to show the receims of Gram Panchayats in the distnct from 
1951-52 to 1956 57 - 


Year. 

Income from 
labour tax 

Income from 
property tax, fea 
donations 


Rs 

Rs 

1951 62 

88,664 

8,893 

1952-53 

2,15,117 

18,784 

1953 54 

4,07,885 

66 426 

1954 55 

3,20,303 

47,919 

1955 56 

4,30,469 

46,829 

1956 57 

4,09,186 

60,991 


All the amounts have been spent over different rural 
development schemes of different Gram Panchayats 


The establishment of the Gram Panchayat Administration 
at the district level is under a gazetted officer of the rank of Sub- 
Deputy Collector "who is designated as the District Gram Panchayat 
Officer Besides, there are 12 Panchayat Supervisors, one Head 
Instructor, two Second Instructors and seven ministenal officen 
The supervisors sup>eTvise the work of Gram Panchayats and arc 
placed over the Gram Sevaks The Instructors are to tram the 
village volunteer force 



A statement of expenditure over Gram Panchayat establishment is given below .• 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of Dak and Inspection Bungalows maintained by the Dulrid 
• Board. 


Name of bungaloivs. 

Distance from the 
district headquarters. 


Miles. 

(I) Motihari Dak Bungalow 

I 

(2) Bettiah Dak Bungalow 

31 

(3) Bagaha Inspection Bungalow . 

67 

(4) Ramnagar Inspection Bungalow 

59 

(5) Narkatiaganj Inspection Bungalosvr 

55 

(6) Sumes^var Inspection Bungalow 

78 

(7) Mainatand Inspection Bungalow 

56 

(8) Lauriya Inspection Bungalow . . 

46 

(9) Semri Inspection Bungalow . . 

47 

(10) Raxaul Inspection Bungalow . 

31 ' 

(11) Sugauli Inspection Bungalow .. 

15 

(12) Atreraj Inspection Bungalow . . 

18 

(13) Barhanva Inspection Bungalow 

25 

(14) Madhuban Inspection Bungalo^v' 

23 

(15) Dhaka Inspection Bungalow . . 

17 

nS) Ghorasahan Inspection Bungalow 

22 

(17) Mehsi Inspection Bungalow . . 

27 

(18) Kessariya Inspection Bungalow 

24 
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APPENDIX B. 


Statement of Civil and Criminal Cases dealt with by Gram 
Panchayats. 


Year. 

No. of cases 
pending from pre- 
vious years and 
instituted 
during the 
year 

Compronu 

era. 

Dismissed 

Convicted, 

Pending 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Onmtnal ctuu 



1951 62 

. 4,072* 

1.926 

462 

663 

1,019 

1952 53 

. 1.S83 

933 

240 

285 

425 

1953 51 

. 6,609 

2,786 

956 

796 

1,069 

1954 55 

. 8,153 

3,659 

2,811 

620 

1,062 

1955 56 

. 9,106 

4,806 

2,026 

875 

1,399 

1956 67 

, U,172 

8,702 

2,389 

1,283 

1,793 



0%v*l SuUi dtcrted 



1951 62 

. 732* 

261 

51 

250 

170 

1952 63 

. 468 

207 

60 

131 

70 

1953 64 

, 1,610 

587 

06 

354 

473 

1954 65 

. 2.121 

646 

292 

840 

343 

1955 56 

. 2,307 

948 

205 

658 

406 

1956 57 

. 2 683 

725 

397 

811 

655 


^Separate figures of previous years’ pending cases are not available 





CHAPTER XIV 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
History 

In 1866, when Champaran ivas created a separate distnct, 
education was m a very backward condition In 1870 71 there ivere 
only two schools under Government inspection, attended by 51 pupils 
and almost entirely supported by a Government grant Within the 
next two years there tvas a great development owing to the iniroduc 
ion o Sir George Campbell’s scheme for the advancement of 
vernacular education Under this scheme the grant m aid rules i\ere 
extended to village pathshalas By 1872 73 there were 72 schools 
maintained or aided by Government, attended by 1,121 pupib 
besides 6 unaided schools tvith 101 pupils Considerable difficulties 
were, however, experienced in the extension of primary education 
prejudices of the people, an idea of which may be 
^mered a report of that year regarding the progress made in 
Bettiah subdivision “ In this subdivision ’ , it was mentioned, ‘ only 
5 original pathshalas were discovered and the Assistant Magistrate 
greatest difficulty in inducing the people 
send '^eir children to the new schools and m obtaining qualified 
gurus Anything like systematic education is quite unknown m 
these parts and the new system has not only not been viewed tvith 
wi ^ople, but has been passively resisted as much as 

pMsible The patwan class oppose it, especially because they fear 
tliat an extended system of education will afford too great facilities 
to ^inmts for the particular business The zammdar class has also 
tailed to give that assistance which in other and more enlightened 
distncts been willingly afforded This arises very much from 
the tact that there are very few resident members of this class vho 
are thenuelves sufficiently intelligent to comprehend tJie utility of 
an extended system of education among the masses, and to take an 
active interest m its promotion ' 

yP3rs progress was rapid and sustained and 
in 189-93 there v>ere 1,036 schools with 21,803 pupils In the 
course of the next 10 years there was a falling off m the number 
bom of schools and pupils, the former coming down in 1901-02 to 
^9,974 This was due largely to the famine 
?,, , f number of educational institutions in that year 

17 1895 96 and the aggregate scholars to 

17,696 from 25,723 The quinquennium ending in March, 1907 
am not witness any recovery m consequence of a senes of bad years 
m which epidemics were prevalent and crops were inadequate The 
number of educational institutions on the 31st March 1907 ^vas 793 
and the number of pupils was 17,770 

490 
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During the next year there tvas considerable recovery, the figures 
rising to 943 institutions with 21,268 pupils There was a further 
expansion m 1913 to 1915, the figures rising from 1,065 institutions 
with 25,566 pupils in 1912 13 to 1 138 institutions with 27,513 pupils 
in 1914 15 

The progress of education suffered a set back in 1921 22 owing 
to the Non CoKiperation Movement At the end of 1921 22 the 
number of the recognised institutions had fallen to 770 with 20 800 
pupils and the unrecognised institutions were 189 with 5,205 pupils 
This number included 100 ‘ national schools’ started by the non 
co-operators with 3,336 pupils There was a gradual recovery from 
the set back Within a year die number of national schools had 
dwnndled to 50 Expansion of recognised institutions continued till 
1926 27 when the number of schools reached 1 506 with 46 193 pupils 
But again a slight decline was noticeable on account of financial 
reasons in 1930 31 

It may perhaps be noted here tint in 1924 the District Board 
was reconstituted under the new Act as a mainly elected body with 
a non-official Chairman From that year till 1930 Congress influence 
predominated in the District Board as also in the Board s schools 
Consequently the Cuil Disobedience Movement of 1930 was not 
directed against tiie recognised institutions and no new national 
schools sprang up although the cause of education did suffer on 
account of the active participation of the scliohrs and teacliers in the 
political struggle 

The decade 1930 31 to 1940-41 was a bad spell due to economic 
depression and not much progress was possible in the field of educa 
tion along with the otlier departments In the first half of the 
decade the effect was more severe and the number of schools and 
scholars had declined The litter half of the period witnessed some 
recovery and m 1940-41 the number of educational institutions was 
1 175 with 54,395 students 

The next decide 1940 41 to 1950 51 was, however, a penod of 
progress In 1950 51 the number of institutions wis 1 244 and die 
number of scholars vvas 70 569 During the penod 1950 51 to 1956 57 
there has been a rapid development in the field of education The 
totil number of schools on the 3l5t March, 1957 was 1,966 widi 
1,24 156 scholars on the rolls 

It has to be mentioned that there is free and compulsory 
primary education m die Brmdabin area of basic education as v^ell as 
m the area of Motihan Municipality 

Apart from the progress in Education through the conventional 
line of teaching there has also been a good deal of progress in other 
spheres of education, viz., basic education and soaal education A 
good number of basic schools and social education centres arc now 
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lunctioning in the district The system of basic education is’as 
introduced in the district as early as in 1939 on an expenmental 
basis in the Bnndaban area It is interesting to note that this 
district was the first in Bihar to have the expenment of basic 
education This type of education has in a way revolutionised the 
very concept of education and has been the cause in introducing 
a fundamental change in the curriculum of syllabus Crafts agncul 
ture, manual ivork and physical training find an important place 
in the syllabus Extra curricular activities are given prominence 
Tree plantation movement, village uplift work co-operative isork 
etc , also find place 

The scheme for basic education was taken up in the district 
m 1939 Ever since, the system of basic education has been 
expanding in the district In 1950 51 there were 18 senior basic 
schools including one senior girls basic school, 11 junior basic 
schools one basic trainmg school and one post basic school m the 
Bnndaban area Besides there were many more such schools func 
tionmg in other parts of the distnct The number of students m 
the Bnndaban area was 2 743 and the number of teachers was 15C 

A comprehensive rural uplift programme is sought b® 
executed through basic schools and social education centres Tms 
programme consists ol (1) rural cleanliness, (2) social uphft ivork 

(5) demonstrations of the scientific agricultural and cottage mdustna 
development (4) processes showing hoiv science may be correlate 
to these operations with marked success (5) disinfection of wnh 

(6) providing social recreation to the communities and (7) de\e 
loping their aesthetic faculties (8) utilisation of compost piw 
urinals and trench latnnes and (9) relief work through khadi 
production The total number of all types of basic schools in the 
distnct on the 31st March, 1957 was 209 ivith 14,317 scholars on 
the rolls Figures of basic education up to 1950 51 have also been 

So far social education is concerned, originally it ivas started 
as a mass literacy dn\e m 1939 The Mass Literacy Campaign and 
Adult Education Drue have come to be knoivn as the social education 
scheme The aims and objects of this scheme of education are not 
only more spread of literacy but an all round progress and impro'^ 
ment of the mass for their general uplift and also to make the people 
good citizens During 1950 51 there were 124 sub-centres of social 
education functioning in the distnct and cQ\ered 10,773 
In 1956 57 the number of sub-centres of social education was 4/7 
whidi imparted education to 12,741 persons Of the total number 
of educatmn centres, 10 centres witli 399 scholars were for females 
As compared to the statistics of 1951-52 the number of institutions 
has gone up by about four times but the number of scholars h^ 
not shown a similar tendency It is reported that many of the 
centres hate been newly opened, speaally in the new Blocks, and they 
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have not yet caught the imagination of the people of the locality 
concerned. This type of educational activity is bound to increase 
with the increase in the number of Community Development Projects 
and National Extension Service Blocks. 

It may be noted that there have been certain important changes 
in the field of education in recent years in the State and Champaran 
has not been an exception. Fmtly the distinction of Middle English 
School and Middle Vernacular School has been abolished %dth the 
abolition of English teaching at the Middle School standard since 
1949. Secondly, all the District Bojmis have been absolved of their 
responsibility to impart education and this task has been taken over 
by the State. This scheme has been implemented in. this district 
since May, 1954. There has also been another change in the field 
of secondary education. The High Schools are expected to teach up 
to the first year standard of Intermediate classes and the colleges are 
to have only three years’ degree course. The schools svhich are to 
impart education up to first year class are to be known as Higher 
Secondary Schools. 

Literacy and its Groivth. 


As regards the spread of literacy the table below indicates the 
progress since 1911 



Total populatioa. 

Tottd literacy. 

2Ia]e literacy. 

year. 

District. State. 

District. 

State. 

Distr ct. State. 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 .. 

I9,0S,3S5 2,94,07,692 

49.767 

11,23,814 

47,610 

10,70,119 

1921 .. 

19,40,841 2,91,77,290 

59,013 

12,70,090 

65.205 

11,85.610 

1931 .. 

21,45,687 3,25,66,239 

62,360 

13,60,203 

67,869 

12,44,093 

1941 

23,97,669 3,66,28,119 

1.41,909 

33,39,744 

1,20,664 

29,39,194 

1951 .. 

23,15,343 4,02,25,947 

2,11,331 


1,86,699 



Female literacy. lateniey per thoosoDd of- 


year. 

District. 

State. - 

Total popolatioo. 

District. State. 

Male population Female popolation. 

District. State. District. State. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1911 .. 

2,157 

68,695 

20.1 

37.2 

60.6 

74.0 

2.2 

3,9 

1021 . . 

3,718 

84.570 

30.4 

43.1 

67.0 

81.0 

3.9 

6.8 

1031 .. 

4.491 

1,05.510 

29.0 

41.5 

63.6 

76.2 

4.2 

6.5 

1941 .. 

15,345 

4,00,550 



- 




1931 .. 

24,782 

-- 

64.&4 

... 
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Organisations of Education 
Primary Education 

In 1891 92 the total number o£ aided primary schools iv’as 698 

In 1906 07 there were 31 Upper Primary Schools for boys 
attended by 1,332 pupils and 645 Lower Primary Boys’ Schools ivith 
an attendance of 13,420 Of the Upper Primary Schools tuo svere 
maintained by Government 28 were aided by the District Board 
and one was unaided Of the Lower Primary Schools tno iiere 
maintained by Government, 598 were aided by the District or 
Municipal Boards and 45 were unaided 

In the period 1906 07 to 1929 30 there was a rapid increase in 
the number of Primary Schools as well as of scholars The number 
of institutions increased by nearly 100 per cent while that of scholars 
by nearly 250 per cent In 1929 30 there were altogether 1,330 
Primary Schools of which 1,269 were managed, aided and stipendiary 
and 61 were unaided These schools were attended by 37,564 pupils 
Of the total number of Primary Schools, the number of girls’ school 
tvas 170 witli 3,849 pupils 

Dunng the next 20 years also there was considerable increase 
in the number of Pnmary Schools as tvell as in the number of 
scholars In 1949 50 the total number of Primary Schools was 1,026 
of which the number of managed, aided and stipendiary schools iras 
991 and the rest were unaided The total number of scholars on 
the rolls was 49,445 Of the total number of Pnmary Schools the 
number of girls’ schools was 106 with 2,921 pupils As has already 
been stated above, a new type of educational institution cropped up 
in the distnct since 1939 and it was to impart the basic education 
The Junior Basic Schcxils are equiialent to Primary Schools and 
apart from the number of Pnmary Schools there were 19 Junior 
Basic Schools in. the distnct with 2,407 students in 1949 50 

The number of all the Pnmary Schools on the 31st March 1957 
ivas 1,596 and tliat of Junior Basic Schools was 165 with 82,113 and 
8 671 students, respectively Of 1,596 Pnmary Schools tlie number 
of Girls’ Pnmary Schools was 277, which were attended by 15 738 
students The number of girl students m the Junior Basic Sdiools 
w’as 892 

It IS unfortunate that girls’ education is still at a very low 
inadence 

Secondary Education 

In 1907 there were altogether 11 Secondary Schools m the district 
which consisted of two High Schools, 7 Middle English Schools and 
2 Middle Vemaculir Schools The number of boy^ m these schools 
was altogetlier 1,124, of which 463 students were reading in tlie ti'O 
High Schools, 531 in all the 7 Middle English Schools and ISO m 
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the 2 Middle Vernacular Schools Of the two High Schools, one 
"ivas Motihan Zila School and the other ivas Bettiah Raj School 
The former ivas run by Goiemment and the latter u'as an unaided 
institution Of all the Middle English Schcrols, 2 were maintained 
by Government and the rest were recipients of grants m-aid Both 
the Middle Vernacular Schools were maintained by Government 

In 1929 30 there were altogether 44 secondary schools in the 
district, of which 6 were High Schools and 38 Middle Schools The 
number of students reading in the High Schools was 1,124, whereas 
their number m the Middle Schools was 4,039 Of the High English 
Schools one, the Motihan Zila School, was managed by Government 
two, the Heycock Academy and the Tirhut Vidyalaya at Mehsi 
were aided, and three, the Manga! Seminary at Motihan, the Bettiah 
Raj High English School and the Christ Raja High English School, 
bodi at Bettiah, were unaided 

In the course of about two decada the number of High Schools 
had trebled while that of Middle SchcMDls had multiplied by nearly 
six, and a half times Tiie number of scholars had also more or less 
progressed although in respect of Middle Schools it was more 
uniform than that of High Schools During the same period the 
expansion in respect of Primary Education institutions and scholars 
both, was more marked than the secondary education and it could 
be said that in junior standards the pace of expansion m the number 
of instituaons was trying to catch up the tempo of expansion in the 
number of students, while m respect of higher standard the case was 
just the reverse 

During the next 20 years progress in the field of secondary 
education was more or less sustained and in the year 1949 50 there 
were altogether 135 institutions for secondary education in the 
distnet This was inclusive of the Post Basic and Senior Basic 
institutions The total number of High Schools was 22, Post Basic I, 
Middle Schools 75, Senior Basic Schools 18 The total number of 
scholars at the secondary standard was 18,717, of which 6,844 were 
in High Schools 348 in Post Basic Schools, 9,504 in Middle Schools 
and 2,021 in Senior Basic Schools Of the total number of Hio-h 
Schools, all were either managed or aided Among the Middle 
Schools the number of managed or aided was 71 and that of unaided 
was 4 So far the Basic institutions are concerned, almost all of 
them were either Government managed or reapient of granti-in aid 

A comparison of figures with that of 1929 30 wnll show that the 
number of institutions as well as scholars has trebled during the 

pronounced jn respect o£ High Schools 
than Middle Schools * ® 


^5 from the figures that progress dunn? the p^** 

1949 50 up to the 3Ist March J957 was more than cncour^r"^ ^ 
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compared to the previous figures There ■were altogether 206 insu 
tutions for secondary education in the district on the 31st March, 
1957, of which there ivere 40 High Schools, one Post Basic School, 
122 Middle Schools and 43 Senior Basic Schools The number of 
students in all these mstituUons -was 1,24,156 of ivhich 11,219 iserc 
in High Schools, 307 in Post Basic Schools, 15,049 in Middle Schools 
and 5,339 in Senior Basic Schools 

It has to be mentioned that on the same date the number of 
^condary institutions for girls education ivas 9, of ivhich 2 ivere 
High Schools, 6 Middle Schools and 1 Senior Basic School The 
total number o£ girl students was 2.737 of which 1.027 were m 
High Schools, 1,339 in Middle Schools and 371 in Senior Basic 
Schools This number of institutions or girl scholars, though 
progressive, cannot be said to be \ery encouraging 

College Education 

c colleges m the district till 1945, wlien Munshi 

oingh College at Motihan was started with Intermediate classes m 
Arts Another College at Bettiah. lno\m as Maharani Janki Kuar 
College, opened m the year 1955 The number of students on 
the rolls in these two colleges m 1956 57 1,590, of ishich 1,235 

C^lfege College and 345 m Maliarani Janki Kuar 

History of Important Institutions 


Stngh College, Molihau 

tlie name of Sn Munshi Singh who 
a Slim *^*tomparan. his >ounger brother domted 

Arisen '’P'" ■* “"'S' Intermediate classes in 

nnnm® V“” «iate donated a sum of 

nnm ;„ii ° of 50 acres of land to the college 

‘'S' getting grants in .aid since 1949 50 and has also recened 
two mrnp sum gmms from die Unnersit). one of Rs 1.00.000 m 
t or science equipments and anodicr of Rs 85.000 in 1935 55 
/ ■" inmianediate in Science and slartmg of Bachelor 

1 dm !^i“ w '“‘i ffo'W'ng of Motihan was made 

jOO ' Government on a temporary lease 


The college has been gradually expanding The Bachelor of 
classes were opened m 1918. Iiiteniied.ate m Science in 1952. 

Atta m 1955 .and Bachelor of Science classes in 
1 ^"^ institnlion is now a degree college in Ans and Science 
joih affiinied to the Biliar Univcnuj 

nninber of stmlcms on the rolls 

\as 1,23 j m 19oG57 


The college provides accommodation to 212 students m iw 
hostel, vvhicli, Iiowcvcr, is far below the demand 
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The college has extensive playgrounds and is situated in the 
vicinity o£ Motihari Railway Station. There are a number o£ girl 
students in the college. 

Maharani Janki Kuar College, Bettiah. 

The college was originally started as Bettiah College with the 
help of a non-recurring grant of Rs. 1,30,000 from the State Govern- 
ment in the year 1955. Later it also received another grant of 
Rs. 50,000 from the Slate Government which was followed by a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 from the Sradh Fund of the late Maharani Janki Kuar 
of the ex-Bettiah Estate and tvas re-named as Maharani Janki Kuar 
College. 

The college first Started functioning in the building of tlie Raj 
High English School, Bettiah as it had no building of its own. 
Later in April, 1956 it was shifted to the building previously meant 
for the Manager of ex-Bettiah Estate on a rental value of Rs. 300 
per month. The building has a spacious compound tvith out-houses, 
although the building itself is not quite sufficient for a college needs. 
The collage has no hostel building of its own. 

The first affiliation to the college was given in I.A., I.Sc., and 
B.A. in 1955. 

As already mentioned in 1957 the college Iiad 345 students. 
There are a number .of girl students in the college. 

Motihari Zita School. 

This school was established in 1869 at the instance of the 
Government and like all other High English Schools of the Bengal 
Presidency, was named as Zila School. Its early history is untraced. 
Till 1914, it occupied an ordinary building at the site of present 
Mina Bazar of Motihari town at the northern terminus of the lake 
road. It was for some time shifted to another place in order to 
make room for the construction of its new buildings, which it 
occupied in 1918. This building rvas damaged in the Great Earth- 
quake of 1934. The school again had to be housed in its attached 
hostel. A new building "ivas erected shortly after the Earthquake 
at a site far a^vay from its old site, which it occupied in 1937. It 
is continuing in the same building. The locality where it stands 
now is known as Balua Bazar. The present site it occupies is a 
large compact area, measuring about 21 acres, and hous« the school 
buildings, attached hostel, headmaster’s quarters, seit’ants’ quarters 
and has a spacious playground as well. 

The sdiool had gained enough popularity, by 1918, wlien four 
upper classes were duplicated by creating an additional section to 
each a drawing class and a special class to teach only English to the 
Students coming from Vernacular Middle Schools were opened. In 
1924 a science class was opened. 

32 


36 Rev. 
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compared to the previous figures There were altogether 206 insti- 
tutions for secondary education m the district on the 31st March, 
1957, of which there were 40 High Schools, one Post-Basic School, 
122 Middle Schools and 43 Senior-Basic Scliools The number of 
students in all these institutions ivas 1,24,156 of which 11,219 were 
in High Schools, 307 in Post Basic Schools, 15,049 in Middle Schools 
and 5,339 in Senior Basic Schools 

It has to be mentioned that on the same date tlic number of 
secondary institutions for girls education ivas 9, of ^vhich 2 rvere 
High Schools, 6 Middle Schools and 1 Senior Basic School The 
total number of girl students was 2,737 of which 1,027 were m 
High Schools, 1,339 m Middle Schools and 371 in Senior-Basic 
Schools This number of institutions or girl scholars, though 
progressive, cannot be said to be very encouraging 

College Educatton 

There were no colleges m the distnct till 1945, when Munshi 
Singh College at Motihan ivas started with Intermediate classes in 
Arts Another College at Bettiah, knoivn as Maharani Janki Kuar 
College, ivas opened in the year 1955 The number of students on 
the rolls in these two colleges in 1956 57 was 1,590, of which 1,235 
were in Munshi Smgh College and 345 in Maharani Janki Kuar 
College 

History of Important Institutions 
Munsi Smgh College, Motthan 

With a view to perpetuate die name of Sn Munshi Smgh who 
ivas a zammdar of Garahia, Champaian, his younger brother donated 
a sum of Rs 75,000 to open a college with Intermediate classes in 
Arts in 1945 Later in 1947 the cKBettiah estate donated a sum of 
Rs 1,00,000 and granted a lease of 50 acres of land to the college 
The college is getting grants in aid since 1949 50 and has also received 
two lump sum grants from the University, one of Rs 1,00,000 in 
1951 for science equipments and another of Rs 85,000 in 1955 56 
for expansion in Intermediate in Science and starting of Badielor 
of Science classes The old Jail Building of Motihan was made 
over to the college by the State Government on a temporary lease 
in 1950 

The college has been gradually expanding The Bachelor of 
Arts classes were opened in 1948, Intermediate in Science m 1952, 
Honours classes in Arts in 1953 and Bachelor of Science classes in 
1955 The institution is now a degree college in Arts and Science 
both affiliated to the Bihar Unnenity 

As has already been stated, the number of students on the rolls 
was 1,235 m 1956 57 
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The college has extensive playgrounds and is situated in the 
vicinity o£ Motihari Railway Station. There are a number of girl 
students in the college. 

Maharani Janki Kttar College, Bettiah. 

The college was originally started as Bettiah College with the 
help of a non-recurring grant of Rs. 1,30,000 from the State Govern- 
ment in the year 1955. Later it also received another grant of 
Rs. 50,000 from the State Government which was followed by a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 from tlie Sradh Fund of the late Maliarani Janki Kuar 
of the ex-Bettiali Estate and %vas re-named as Maharani Janki Kuar 
College. 

The college first started functioning in the building of the Raj 
High English School, Bettiah as it had no building of its o^vn. 
Later in April, 1956 it was shifted to the building previously meant 
for the Manager of ex-Bettiah Estate on a rental value of Rs. 300 
per month. The building has a spacious compound with out-houses, 
although the building itself is not quite sufficient for a college needs. 
The collage lias no hostel building of its own. 

The first affiliation to the college was given in I.A., I.Sc., and 
B.A. in 1955. 

As already mentioned in 1957 the college had 345 students. 
There are a number .of girl students in the college. 

Motihari Zila SchooL 

This school Avtis established in 1869 at the instance of the 
Government and like all other High English Schools of the Bengal 
Presidency, ^vas named as Zila School. Its early history is untraced. 
Till 1914, it occupied an ordinary building at the site of present 
Mina Bazar of Motihari town at the northern terminus of the lake 
road, ft ivas for some lime shifted to another place m order to 
make room for the construction of its new buildings, ivhich it 
occupied in 1918. This building tvas damaged in the Great Eaith- 
quake of 1934. The school again had to be housed in its attached 
hostel. A new building was erected shortly after the Earthquake 
at a site far aivay from its old site, which it occupied in 1937. It 
is continuing in the same building. The locality where it stands 
now is kno^vn as Balua Bazar. The present site it occupies is a 
large compact area, measuring about 21 acres, and houses the school 
buildings, attached hostel, headmaster's quarters, servants' quarters 
and has a spacious playground as well. 

The school had gained enough popularity, by 1918, when four 
upper classes tvere duplicated by creating an additional section to 
each a draiving class and a special class to teach only Englisli to the 
students coming from Vernacular Middle Schools ^vere opened. In 
1924 a science class ivas opened. 

32 
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For the examination purposes tJie school ivas linked nvitli the 
Patna University in 1912 ivith the separation of Bihar from Bengal 
and continued to be so till 1952 At present its examinations are 
conducted by the Bihar Secondary School Examination Board In 
1925 for the first time, it was made a centre for Annual Matnculation 
Examination of the Patna University and that for the supplementary 
in 1946 

Since 1918, the school has produced more than 1,300 matricu 
lates, us result being the best in 1954, when 88 candidates came out 
successful with a placing of 22 in first division In 1939, a student 
of the school topped first in the Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. 

The school has an organised National Cadet Corps, Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps and Scout Units Games, in-door and outdoor both, 
form a particular feature in this school 

The Khrist Raja High School, BetUah 

The Khrist Raja High School at Bettiah uas started in the )ear 
1928 and is reputed for its standard of discipline, efficiency and good 
result In 1931 it had 125 students and 13 teacJiers in 1951, 423 
students and 17 teachers and in 1957, 333 students and 17 teachers 
The School is run by the Catholic Fathers who are devoted to their 
work It IS a model institution in various ways The school has 
extensive grounds and is noted for games and other extra curricular 
activities 

The Mongol Semtnaty, Motthari 

This school was started at Mouhan in 1927 with two teachers 
and half a dozen students In 1931 the number of teachers was 7, 
in 1941 It was 12 and at present there are 14 teacliers It has also 
made steady improvement m the numerical strength of students, the 
number being 100 in 1931, 253 in 1940 and 431 in 1956 The 
school is expanding It tvas established by a well reputed business 
family of Motihan The family takes an active interest in the 
ivelfare of the school 

Gopal Sah Vidyalaya, Motthari 

The school, ongmally named as Heycock Academy, was estab 
lished in 1918 Its nomenclature was changed, into Gopal Sah 
Vidyalaya on the 14th December, 1947, after the name of its donor’s 
father In 1947, there were only four classes, from the eighth 
standard to die eleventh standard, tvith 80 pupils on the rolls Since 
then the school has made very considerable progress It has recently 
been raised to the status of Higher Secondary School The present 
number of scliolars (1958) on the rolls about seven hundred and 
that of teachers 22, which includes a Guidance Master, a Physical 
Instructor and a Social Instructor. 
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The school imparts education to \ bo)’s and girls in Science, 
Commerce and Arts and has a laboratory o£ its own. The school is 
housed in a good building and has a hostel accommodation for^ 125 
students. It has four playgrounds. ' ^ ' 

The affairs of the school is managed by a committee of manage- 
ment with the District OfTicer as its President. 

Bettiah Raj H. E. School, Betltah. 

The Bettiah Raj High English School was started in the year 
1906 by Mr. J. R. Lewis, the then Manager of the ex-Bettiali Raj 
and was recognised in 1909. It was a proprietary school of the Raj. 
In the beginning no fee was cliarged from the students. Till very 
late boys of Raj’s tenants used to get some concession in respect of 
school fee. It continued to function in tlie same building in which 
it \\’as started till 1943, rvlien it was shifted to a new building where 
it is still continuing. The school vested in the State under the Land 
Reforms Act on the 26tfi January, 1955. 

Tlie teaching of science was introduced in the scliool in 1956. 
On the Slst March, 1958 there were 500 students in the roll. This 
is one of tlie High Sdiools in die disiria wliicli has been selected 
to be raised to standard of Higher Secondary School. 

St. Teresa's Girls^ High School, Bettiah. 

This school was started in 1894 by some Holy Cross Sisters of 
Switzerland to give basic education to children. In 1922 it was 
recognised as an Upper Primary School, in 1927 as a Middle English 
School and in 1936 tlie first High School class was added. In this 
year the Junior \Vomen Training School (founded in 1923) tvas also 
transferred from Chuhari to St, Teresa’s at Bcttialx. In 1943 St. 
Teresa’s ivas recognised as full-fledged recognised High School. It 
iras the first Girls’ High School in Champaran district. 

The school had no good buifding tiff 1936-37 when it coufd 
constnict the present main building of the school. In 1954 another 
pucca building was constructed with eight class rooms. 

The school apart from other subjects also teaches science. 
Girls are also given training in sewing, tailoring, drawing, painting, 
embroidery and cooking. 

The school has a very good hostel ^vith accommodation for 
80 students. The school is a well maintained institution in pleasant 
surroundings. It has also a good libiary. 

In 1958 the number of students from classes I to XI and 
including the V. J. Teachers’ Training Class svas 750. 

The institution is run by the Bettiah Holy Cross Sisters Society. 
It is a Government aided institution but deficits are met by loans 
from the Mission Fund. 
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Girlf High School, Motthari 

Maharani Janki Kuar Girls' High School ivas started in 1946 
In 1938 a Girls* Middle English School had been started ivhich ivas 
taken o\er by the Bettiah Raj and ultimately raised to the standard 
of a High school In 1947 there were only 182 girls in the school 
whereas in 1958 the number is near about 400 Since 1949 this Girls’ 
High School IS presenting girls for Matriculation Examination 
Besides the usual subjects in the ciimculum there is provision for 
training students in cooking, sewing, physical training The scnool 
has been provincialised and is now run by the State Gotemment 

Baltka Vtdyalaya is another Girls’ Institution at Bettiah teaching 
up to middle school standard 

The Catholic Missions run St Jgnes Girls' Middle School at 
Chuhati These Middle Schools for girls are feeders to St Teresa’s 
Girls’ High Scliool at Bettiah 

Assemblies of God Girls' Middle School, Bettiah 

The school was started in 1924 and ivas recognised m 1929 
The present enrolment is of 175 girls (1958) From the very 
beginning it started as a Middle English School and has continued 
to be so 

Professional and Technical Schools and Colleges 

There is no professional and technical college m the district, but 
there are a few schools Among such schools mention could be made 
of three training Schools for teachers, both males and females They 
consist of Senior Training Scliool at Kumarbagh, Junior Training 
School at Pakndayal and St Teresa's Training Classes for ^Vomen at 
Bettiah 

The Senior Training School at Kumarbagh iias established in 
the year 1946-47 The entire expenditure of this institution is met 
by the State Goiemment On the 31st March, 1958 the number 
of trainees on the roll 118 

The Junior Training Sdiool at Pakndayal consists of tivo units 
that is, one at Pakndayal and another at Danapur But both tlic 
units are under one and the same Headmaster at Pakndayal There 
were 95 trainees on the roll on tlie 3lst March 1958 

The St Teresa’s Training Class for Women at Bettiah is run 
by the Christian Missionaries This is the only institution of us 
kind in the district where female teachers can receu’c training TJic 
total number of trainees on the roll of the school ims 23 on the 
3Ist March, 1958 

Besides the teachers* training schools, there arc tliree teclinical 
schools m the district, siz, St Rita’s Knitting Scliool at Bettiali, 
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Government Agricultural School at Pipra, and Production-cum- 
Training Centre o£ industrial type at Lai Saraiya. 

The St, Rita's Knitting School at Bettiah is a sufficiently old 
institution and its establishment dates back probably to early 
twenties o£ the present century. It imparts training to girls in 
knitting of hose, socks, Sweater, etc. It is a Government subsidised 
institution run by the Christian mi^ionaries. In 1957-58 there were 
67 students receiving training at this institution. During the same 
year tlie total expenditure over this institution was Rs. 1,503, which' 
also included the State Government's subsidy to the tune of 1^. 960. 

The Government Agricultural School at Pipra was started in 
October, 1955 to impart one year’s training to Village Level Workers 
of National Extension Service and Community Development Blocks. 
One year’s training course has now been raised to two years’ diploma 
course. In 1957-58 there were 103 students on tJie roll of the school. 

The Production-cum-Training Centre at Lai Saraiya ivas 
opened in 1957-58 mainly to afford some industrial training facility 
to the rehabilitated displaced persons. It is run entirely at the cost 
of State Government. The total number of students on the roll in 
1957-58 tvas 317. Trainees are getting free education. They also 
get a stipend of Rs. 15 per month. There are a few types of trades 
in which training is imparted such as black smithy, carpentry, toy 
making, rope making, leather work, weaving, calico printing, soap 
making, basket making and tailoring. 

Schools for the cultivation of fine arts. 

There is no school in the district for the cultivation of fine arts. 

Oriental schools and colleges. 

There is only one Government managed Sanskrit High School 
and 23 Sanskrit tols (1958). In these institutions altogether 945 
boys and 40 girls received education. Importance is being attached 
to the teaching of Sanskrit in the High, Middle and Primary Schools 
as well. 

Islamic Education. 

There were six Madarsas (including one unrecognised) in the 
district in 1957-58. Altogether 423 students were reading in these 
. Madarsas in the same year. 

Education for the handicapped. 

There is no institution in the district for imparting education 
for the handicapped. 

Cultural, literacy and scientific societies. 

There are no cultural, literary and scientific societies in tlie 
district excepting the Motihari and Bettiah branches of the Indian 
Medical Association affiliated to Bihar. 
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Cultural, literary and scientific periodicals. 

Only nvo literary periodicals are published, viz., Angar and 
Panchayat. Both are in Hindi. Angar is said to have a circulation 
o£ 3,000 copies, whereas tlic Panchayat o£ 2,000 copies. The latter 
is a Go^'crnment approved periodical. 

Libraries, Museums, etc. 

There are altogether 172 Government aided libraries in 
Champaran. Out oE these libraries, two are o£ some importance in 
the district. One of these two libraries is knouii as Sri NaN'apibak 
Pustakalaya and is situated at Motihari and tlic other is known as 
Maharaja Harendra Kishorc San’janic Pnsiakalap at Bcttiah. The 
former has been raised by the State Govemmem to the status of 
Central library o£ the district. 

The Maharaja Harendra Kishorc Sarvjanic Pustakalaya, Bcttiah. 

This ^vas established on die contribution from the e.K-Bcitiah Raj 
in the year 1905. Earlier it n-as known as A'icloria Memorial Public 
Library. But in 1947 its name w-as changed into Maliaraja Harendra 
Kishorc Sars'janic Pustakala)'!. The original building of the iibrar}' 
was razed to die ground in the earthquake of 1934. However, it 
could consinict a new building later on with ilie contribution from 
the cx-Bcttiah Raj. The library is sitiiaietl in tlic same building 
since then. This building has two reading rooms, one for the 
periodicals and another for dallies. There is a game room as «*cll 
apart from several other rooms to store books as well as to 
accommodate the ofTicc, 

The library has a children's and a women's section. But these 
two sections have not yet got any scp.aratc building. The children’s 
section is afilliated to the State Balkan-Ji-Bari as well as to the Ceniral 
Social U’ciYare i?oarrf. jTArs ^vcian trjs it mctni/cirhqf l&P. 
Three hundred and fifteen books have been collected for this section 
and some eight periodicals arc siibscribetl for children. 

The library has a good garden, too. 

By the end of 1957 die library bad C.405 books, of which 3,324 
were Hindi books, 1,709 English books. 897 Bengali books and 475 
Unlii books. In the same year the library’ subscribed to 9 dailies 
and 59 periodicals of Hindi and English languages. It liad a member- 
ship of 435 persons in the same year. These members arc required 
to subscribe a sum o£ rupee one per bead per monUi. 



CHAPTER XV. 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

General. 

The district of Champaran is situated bet^veen 260-lG' and 
north latitude and between 83*'50' and 85“-18'' east longitude. 
A considerable area of the district lies near the foot-hills in 
the north. As a matter of fact Nepal forms the boundary of the 
district throughout its span in the north and north-east. This 
bordering area is interspersed with ditches, rivulets, rivers, sivamps, 
ravines, hills and forests. Out of the total area of 3,525 square miles 
of the district, forest occupies an area of 359 square miles. The 
forest belt lies between 27 “-10' to 27°-31' north latitude and 83®-50' 
to east longitude. A considerable area of the district U'as 

comparatively inaccessible till late. The dampness of climate, die 
sivamps and the extensive forest areas have their effect on health. 
Comparative inaccessibility in the past stood in the way of quick and 
cheap medical aid in the remote niral areas. 

Although not much is knowm regarding the medicines and 
hospitals in the ancient days it may, however, be quite possible that 
during Asoka’s rule Champaran had received close attention, Asoka 
is supposed to have travelled to Kusinara tlirough Champaran and 
the Asoka’s pillars in North Bihar suggest that the district had 
received close attention of the Buddhist king. Asoka’s inscription 
on Rock Edict II refers to such an institution knoim as Chikitsa, 
Vaisali Bhikkhus of Nordi Bihar had three Glanshalas where they 
received free treatment. A recent excav'ation at Kumrahar (old 
Patna City) has brought out a seal of Vihar Arogyashala. Fa-liien had 
mentioned Pataliputra having hospitals within the city ivhere 
gratuitous medical help was given. This tradition had continued 
as also found by Hiuen-Tsiang. The Universities of Nalanda and 
Vikramsila in Bihar had Chikitsa Vidya or medical science as one 
of the subjects taught. From all this it may be gu’cssed that this 
district along srith other parts of Bihar had some provisions for 
medical aid. 

During Muslim rule also provisions for medical aid appear to 
have continued. Champaran had a sizeable Muslim population and 
it is only expected that Unani system of medicine had its hold on 
Champaran during Muslim rule. Indian medicinal plants had 
attracted the attention of tlie early pharmacologists as mentioned by 
Albenini (973—1048). Prof, A. H. Askari in a recent article in tlic 
Biliar Research Society Journal has referred to the progress of Unani 
system of medicine in India during the Muslim rule. Since the 
Muslim court patronised Unani system of medicine the Hindus also 
largely became adherent to this s)'stcm of medicine. Various 
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. branches of medical lore such as pharmacy, surgery, physiology, etc., 
were practised. Unfortunately at a later stage a crude form of 
surgery (Zaraht) passed on to the barbers, quacks and bleeders 
(Ragzans). John Marshall in his journal edited by Sir Saiaat 
Ahmad Khan had referred to a number of Hindu doctors at Patna. 
He has also mentioned the remedies of many ailments, such as 
dropsy, gout, stone, etc., prescribed by Hindu doctors of Patna in 
November, 1671. There could be no doubt that the influence of 
Patna had spread to Champaran as tvell. 

There rvas another source for patronisation of hospitals and 
dispensaries. Indian administrators had always encouraged public 
institutions, such as, canals, wells, caravan saraiSj mosques, schools, 
etc., and it could well be imagined that hospitals had also received 
their attention. Villages used to be endowed for the maintenance 
of such charitable hospitals and other institutions and people 
irrespective of caste or creed received attention in these institutions. 
The influence of Jains also encouraged the establishment of hospitals 
and dispensaries. In the early years of British administration in 
the different parts of Bihar rich people made endotments for such 
hospitals and dispensaries. In Champaran district the Raja of 
Bettiah had made provisions for medical aid since a long time past. 
The tradition was continued in the endotvment of liberal trusts Cor 
the maintenance of some very fine hospitals at Bettiah and elsewhere. 

In the past the district had a very high incidence of diseases like 
malaria, kala-azar, cholera, small*pox and plague. Goitre tvas also 
once quite common. IVe do not have any record of pre*British or 
of early British days tv-hich could throw light on the hcald* condition 
of the people. But a study of the old English correspondence 
volumes (preserved in the Record Room of Motihari) pertaining to 
tile second and third quarters of the nineteenth century gives the 
data tliat the district had frequent outbreaks of cholera, plague, 
smaff-po?^ fever, etc. AfeaVeaf institatibns anrf professforra^ Tiere 
feiv and far between. Local Vaidyas and Hakims tvith their 
indigenous medicines and surgery gave the only possible medical aid. 

The present hygienic habits of the common man could not be 
said to be satisfactory. This is considerably controlled by his 
economic condition. Even their food habits lack considerably from 
the medical view point. Probably, the poverty of the common man 
stands in the tv*ay of balanced diet of the required calorific value. 
Their knowledge of the balanced diet and its beneficial effects is 
also very poor. 

The daily menu of the common man seldom contain food 
substance of adequate protein value. The common man’s principal 
items of food consist of rice or bread and some vegetables and 
occasionally a little pulse. Fish, meat, milk, g//<r<r, butter and curd 
are not available to them regularly. They consume vTry little 
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of fruits and that also what is very cheaply available during the 
season. Protein foods are mainly confined to tlie penons of upper 
income groups. 

There has not been any proper nutritional survey in tite district 
so that the actual adverse effect of ill-balanced and deficient food 
upon tlie health of common man could be indicated with some 
exactitude. 

Organisation. 

The entire organization of Medical and Public Health at -the 
district level may be divided into two parts, namely, medical 
organisation and public health organisation. The former is headed 
by the Civil Surgeon and the latter by the District Medical Officer 
of Health. The functions of both the officers are different, although 
in certain matters the District Medical Officer of Health is to act in 
consultation tvith the Civil Suigeon. A brief note on the duties 
and functions of tliese two officers is given below separately. 

The Civil Surgeon, who is a member of the State Medical 
Service, is the Superintendent of all die hospitals and dispensaries 
in the district maintained by the District Board or the Government. 
He exercises complete professional a>ntrol over the Medical Officers 
in the immediate charge of hospitals and dispensaries. The Civil 
Surgeon is an ex-officio member of the District Board Sanitation 
Committee and is appointed as Chairman of that Committee to have 
sufficient power to co-operate tWth the District ^^edicaI Officer of 
Health. He devises measures in consultation iviih the District 
Medical Officer of Healtli and the Chairman, District Board for the 
effective control of epidemics and also to co-ordinate the relief 
measures to be taken by the District Board’s epidemic doctors, 
dispensary Medical Officers and the Medical Officers sent by the 
Health Department, specially to control epidemics. He inspects the 
work of the dispensary doctors maintained by District Board and 
advises the Board in all technical and other matters. He reports 
the cases of latches or mismanagement to the Government. The 
Civil Surgeon is expected to render every assistance to the District ' 
Board and the Board is expected to profit by his expert advice. He 
is also the clearing house for all information on medical and public 
healtli regarding the district. Apart from these, he is also the 
ex-officio President of the district branches of the Indian Medical 
Association. There are tliree branches of the Indian Medical 
Association in the district, first at Motihari (established in 1940), 
second at Bettiah (established in 1943), and the third at Raxaul. 
Bettiah commands a membership of 42 doctors, Motihari of 26 doctors 
and Raxaul of 17 doctors only. There are also other registered 
medical practitionen who arc not members of the branches of the 
Medical Association. 

The Civil Surgeon is also responsible for the enforcement of 
drug control measures and as such he can inspect any medical shop 
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mthm the district and take steps for the prosecution defaulters He 
IS the authority to issue licenses for medical shops and also to cancel 
the same in case of non-observance of prescribed rules 

The Civil Surgeon exercises no administrative control over the 
Mission hospitals, but he could inspect them and tiiese institutions 
welcome his expert advice 

Prior to 1930 the public Jiealth of the district was also the res 
ponsibility of the Civil Surgeon and it was only in 1930 that the 
Government deputed a Health Officer to work under the Champaran 
District Board The Health Officer was also given some subordinate 
staff The Health Officer is noiv called the Distnct Medical Officer 
of Health and is a member of the State Medical Service His 
services have been placed under the District Board and he is to give 
advice on technical matters concerning public health such as control 
of epidemics, vaccination, sanitation, etc He is also to supervise 
the ivork of the subordinate public health staff, viz, vaccinators 
disinfectors a ho are ciie employees of the District Board His 
salary is paid by the Go\'emment, but travelling and oUier allowances 
are met by the Distnct Board His earned leave is granted by the 
Medical Directorate, but his casual leave by the Chairman of the 
District Board In short he is under the dual control of the Distnct 
Board as well as the Government 

As has already been stated above, the District Medical Officer 
of Health is to seek advice of the Civil Surgeon m every matter 
relating to public health and the latter is to report any case of default 
and mismanagement to the Government 

There has been a slight change m the organisational side of the 
medical and public health units This change aimed at the amalga 
mation of medical and public health functions at the district level 
A Government Circular no UA3 1*43 of 1958—139, dated the 3rd 
January 1959, mentioned that the posts of Civil Surgeons in the 
districts were converted into posts of Senior Executive Medical 
Officers and Civil Surgeons with tlie result that m tliese districts the 
Senior Executive Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon is responsible 
for the efficient implementation, supervision and control of all public 
health measures preventive as well as curative It is again men 
tioned that " With this circular in all the districts the Civil Surgeon 
assumed the neiv executive responsibility and has been given the 
designation of Senior Executive Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon 
Higher above the distnct level there has been another change 
According to the circular quoted above there ivould be four Divi 
sional Headquarters of the State These Regional Deputy Directors 
will now hold charge of the existing offices of the Assistant Directors 
of Public Health of the four Divisions and would be responsible for 
all functions of the Health Department, preventive as ivell as curative 
and would be delegated powers for am\ing at quick decisions and 
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exercising effective, control over the large number of schemes which 

are being implemented under the Five-Year Plan *' The 

change has been introduced with a view to accelerating the improve- 
ment schemes undertaken by the State in the field of medical and 
public health of the mass, and thus ensure a healthier and happier 
society in future. 

Hospitals and Rural Dispensaries. 

Hospitals and dispensaries in this district, according to the line 
of treatment followed, may be said to be mainly three, viz.. 
Allopathic, Homeopathic and Ayurvedic. The number of allopathic 
dispensaries is by far the largest, then comes Ayurvedic and homeo- 
pathic occupies only the last position. There does not appear to be 
hmetioning any organized Unani dispensary in the district, excepting 
one in Bettiah, although tliis line of treatment is also pursued by 
a number of private practitioners. Apart from these, an absolutely 
local method of treatment is also followed by the people, which is 
probably the most degenerated form of Ayurved. This system is 
more or less in the hands of the quack and consists of antidotes and 
indigenous medicines not within the scope of pharmacopoeia. Then 
there are some individual practitioners who follow Aynivedic-ciim- 
allopathic line of treatment. Such practitioners are the outcome of 
effects to modernise Ayurved. There is also one naturopathic 
dispensary in the district at Brindaban, which is subsidised by the 
District Board. 

There is a mention of a dispensary at Motihari in the old letter 
no. 1, dated the 2nd January 1864, Camp Kessaria, from F. M. 
Halliday, Esq., Officiating Magistrate, to the Commissioner of 
Circuit, Patna Division. In the same letter it is also noted that there 
rm an effort being made to set up another dispensary at Bettiah as 
that was surrounded by an unhealthy climate. 

There are altogether 50 Allopathic hospitals and dispensaries 
functioning in the district, out of which 19 are run by the Govern- 
ment, 27 by the District Board and 3 by the Christian Missionaries. 
The total number of hospitals %vith indoor arrangements maintained 
by all the abovementioned three agencies is 14. A list of hospitals, 
dispensaries and other medical institutions is given below as on 
1st May, 1957 

Hospitals. 

(A) Names of hospitals maintained by the Government- 

Name. Number 

of beds. 

(1) Sadar Hospital, Motihari . . 87 (64 for males and 23 for 

females). 

(2) K. E. M. Hospital, Bettiah .. 120 (U4 for males and 6 for 

females). 
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Name. 


(3) M. J. K. Hospital, Beltiah 

(4) Rainnagar State Hospital 


Number 
of beds. 
. 267 
C 


(5) Bagaha State Hospital 
(C) Narkatiaganj Hospital 

(7) Police Hospital, Motilwri .. 

(8) Gaunaha Static Hospital 

(9) Bettiah Refugee Camp Hos- 

pital. 


10 

G 


20 


for 

for 

for 


(all for females). 

(4 for males and 
females). 

(4 for males and 
females). 

(4 for males and 
females). 

(all for males), 

(4 for males and 2 for 
females). 

(no bifurcation made so 
far). 

(B) Names of hospitals maintained by tlic District Board- 
Number 
of beds. 

(1 for males and 2 
females). 

(4 for males and 2 


Name. 

(1) Dhanha Hospital 

(2) Mchsi Hospital 

(3) Barachal^ia Hospital 

(4) Barhanva Hospital 


for 

for 

for 


females). 

(3 for males and 1 
females). 

(4 for males and 2 for 
females). 


(C) Name of liospital maintained by the Mission- 
Name. Number 

of beds. 

The Duncan Hospital, Raxaul .. CO (50 general and 10 mid- 
wifery). 

As a rule it may be said iliat all these hospitals actually keep 
patients much beyond die strength of actual l^s. It is difficult 
to turn out patients and some make-shift arrangement has got to be 
made to keep them. 

Dispensanes. 


(A) Names of dispensaries maintained by die Government— 

(1) Maniari Stale Dispensary. 

(2) Nautan State Dispensary. 

(3) Bhaisalotan P. W. D. Dispensary (run by the Irrigation 

Department). 

(4) Narkatiaganj Raihvay Dispensary (run by the Raihvay 

Department, Central Government). 

(5) Dhanha State Dispensary. 

(6) Mainatand State Dispensary. 
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initiative, the District Board and Missionary parties The Govern 
ment maintain four leper dimes m the district, viz, (1) BakJiu 
Leper Clinic, (2) Dhaka Leper Clinic, (3) Bettiah Leper Clinic and 
(4) Motihari Leper Chnic The Distnct Board maintains one leper 
clinic at Ramgarhwa The Christian Missions maintain (1) the 
Anti Leprosy Clinic, Motihan, (2) Ghorasahan Anti Leprosy Clinic 
and (3) Belwa Anti Leprosy Clinic and (4) the Anti Leprosy Chnic 
attached to the Duncan Hospital, Raxaul With the very location 
of these clinics scattered over different places in the district it is 
indicated that the incidence of leprosy is widely spread in the distnci 
The most unfortunate fact is that the incidence of leprosy is on 
increase in certain areas, and scattered cases of leprosy occur m 
Motihan Mufasil, Hansidhi and Madhuban P S They are mostly 
concentrated torvards the north in the area of Ramgarh\va, Dhaka 
and Patahi Attention of the State Gotemment has been drawn in 
this connection and the Anti Leprosy Scheme launched in the State 
works also in this district Something more is needed to be done 
since the present measures for control of the incidence of leprosy is 
not sufficient 

C/i«( CUnic. 

(1) Motihan Chest Clime (nin by a local Association) 

(2) Bettiah Chest Clinic (run by the Government) 

Mobile Health Centres and Sub Centres 

After the advent of independence m the country, the planners 
of a healthy and prosperous India put much emphasis on the intensi 
fication of public health measures It was noted by them that there 
was an unhappy trend among the young medical graduates, i e , an 
allergy to settle down in the rural areas Their preference for 
urban areas therefore left a wide gulf benveen the rural and urban 
health condition Moreover, due to ignorance occurrence of 
epidemics and a large number of death was a regular feature To 
protect the rural people in particular and the entire population in 
general provisions ^vere made for opening up neiv mobile health 
centres and sub centres in the vanous Community Development 
Blocks in the country 

Champaran distnct, since the start of the above scheme has been 
fortunate to have mobile health centres and sub centres at Tmphena, 
Gonouh and Machargawa in Bagaha Community Development 
Block. Monin, Jurapakan and Shenva in Ramnagar Community 
Development Block Balbal, Shenva Majediia and Jamunia in 
(Shikarpur) Gaunaha Post Intensive Block, Madhubam, Laukhaura 
and Ladimipiir in Motihan (I) National Extension Service Block 
and Mathurapur, Semra and Gokhula in Motihan (II) National 
Extension Service Block Each sub-centres of National txtenswn 
Service Block and Community Development Blocks is run by 1 Health 
Worker, 1 trained dai and 1 servant 
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As preventive measures, these centres and sub<entres disinfect 
isells and houses, gt\’e cholera inoculations, vaccination against small 
poK, distribute freely skimmed milk powder to the needy and poor 
public in the area covered by each Health centre and distribute 
Multivitamin tablets free of cost to the needy population For 
curatne purposes such measures are taken as patients who attend the 
health centres are treated as outdoor patients free of cost The 
Medical Officer incharge of the centre attends eacli sub<entre tiMce 
a week and examines the patients and distnbutes medicines to them 

More of health centres will be opened It cannot be said that 
everything has been done according to tlie demand of the situation 
but surely the ice has been broken For people are increasingly 
becoming more and more health conscious and that more and more 
people especially the poorest section are getting better medical 
attention than a decade before 

Maternity ,vnd Child Welfare Centres 

Towards providing better care and medical attention to mothers 
m both pre natal and post natal stages and also to children from 
their birth up to certain age, so far four maternity and duld welfare 
centres have been opened in the distnct Out of these four welfare 
centres the Motihan Maternity and Child Welfare Centre is run by 
a local association and subsidised by the Government, the Bettnh 
Maternity and Child W^elfare Centre is run by the Suite Government, 
the Gaunaha Maternity and Child Welfare Centre is run by the 
Government of India and the Raranagar Maternity Centre is run by 
the United Nations Invalid and Child Emergency Fund 

These centres are concerned with the attendance of children, 
attendance of expecting and nursing mothers, distnbution of milk 
powder free of cost to the children and mothers, baths given to the 
children and mother and or^nising Baby shows from time to time 
and distribution of prizes to tlie babies at different places dimng the 
)ear Horae visits are also made by the medical staff to look after 
children, anti natal cases, post natal cases, conducting of delivery cases 
and visiting and revisiting of toddlers and infants These centres are 
increasingly becoming popular and very helpful to mothers and 
children both 


Family Planning Centres 

There are tliree family planning centres m Champaran, one 
attached to the Motihan Sadar Hospital, another attached to M J K 
Hospital, Bettiah and still another atuiched to Motihan N E S 
Block no I The last mentioned consists of two sub-centres The 
centre at Motihan Hospital is run by a Lady Healdi Visitor, who 
advises the desirous public on the utility of family planning At 
Bettiah there is one part time lady doaor and one part time male 
doctor, besides one Lady Health Visitor Each Sub-centre at Motihan 
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Block js run by a trained dm and their work is supervised by a Lad) 
Health Visitor 

Nurses Tralminc Centre 

There is one school for auxiliary nurses training at Bettiah, 
'ivhich IS run by the State Government and has seats for 30 trainees 

AntiMaiaria Centres 

(1) Anti Malaria Control Unit, Bettiah maintained by the 

State Government 

(2) Anti Malaria Centre, Latikaria, maintained by the Distria 

Board 

AfEDiciNE Distributing Centres 

(1) Adhakaparia Afedicine Distributing Centre, Raxaul 

police station 

(2) Piprasi Bazar Medicine Distributing Centre, Dhanaha 

police station 

The staff in each centre consists of one Medical Officer, one 
Supervisor and one medicine carrier There are tuo sub-centres 
attended to each centre at a distance of three miles which are attended 
by the Medical Officer and otlier stiff twice a They also tour 

within the radius of five miles from the mam centre m Milages and 
distribute medicine to patients 

Public Health Centres 

There are 25 Public Health Centres m the district located m 
each police station to look after public healtli work 

Other Medical Institutions 

Among the other medical institutions mention may be made of 
24 Ayurvedic dispensaries run by the District Board tliree simihr 
dispensaries subsidised by the Government and four homeopathic dis 
pensanes run by the District Board in the district Besides, there 
are one Unam and one Kavtrajt institutions at Bettiah ivhich are 
aided by the Government They earlier used to be run by the 
ex Bettiah Estate but since die estate has been taken oier by the 
Government, the institutions are run by the Go^emment 

A brief account of the more important medical institutions m 
the district is gi\en below 

Sadar Hospital, Motihari 

The exact date of establishment of the Sadar Hospital is not 
available, but from the Inspection Book of the Hospital it appears that 
It was inspected by the Inspector General of CimI Hospit^s Bihar 
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and Bengal as far back as in 1896 The present hospital was then 
a small dispensary The daily average attendance of out-patients 
was 124 7. It was being run by three medical staff, i e , one Medical 
Officer, one Compounder and one Dresser 

It IS also not available as to when the said dispensary was 
converted into a hospital Howe\er, from the inspection note of 
the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar and Onssa, who 
inspected the hospital in 1912, it appears that it was then running 
as a hospital, although in the note itself it has been mentioned as 
a charitable dispensary In 1912 there was a provision for 50 beds 
(33 males and 17 females) Since then the hospital has been 
expanding rapidly In the earthquake of 1934 the old buildings 
of the hospital were badly damaged and till 1939 the hospital was 
run in a thatched hutment and stmipucca building In 1939 the 
hospital w’as shifted to newly built pucca buildings at Gopalpur, m 
which It is functioning still 

The hospital was provincialised with effect from the 1st April, 
1945 and since then it is entirely under die management and control 
of the State Government Prior to 1945 it ivas being managed by 
a joint committee and tvas being mainly financed by the Champaran 
District Board and Motihan Muniapality Since provincialisation 
the entire cost of running the hospital, which comes to about 6 lakhs 
annually, is borne by the State Government 

The present sanctioned bed strength of the hospital is 87, 
including 10 seats for tuberculosis patients who are housed m a 
separate T B Ward The daily average number of indoor and 
outdoor patients from 1946 to 1956 is as follows — 


Years 

1946 

1047 

1948 

1049 

1050 

lOol 

1052 

1053 

1954 

1055 

1956 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Indoor 

76 0 

88 0 

<0 8 

63 0 

78 0 

700 

76 0 

88 0 

86 0 

1005 

107 8 

Outdoor 

110 0 

86 0 

03 0 

109 0 

08 0 

1100 

1190 

126 0 

133 0 

143 0 

163 7 


An X ray machine has been installed m this hospital, which 
IS functioning since the 15th January, 1957 A Family Planning 
Centre in the outpatient department of female section lias been 
started in this hospital since the 1st September, 1955 A Leprosy 
Clinic functions in the hospital for two days in a week An Anti 
Rabic Centre is also functioning m the hospital There is a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centre attached to this hospital, which 
IS maintained by the Chamj^ran Distnct Board and Motihan 
Municipality. 

33 


36 Rev 
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King Ldwaid Memorial Hospital, Bettiah 

In 1911 Mr J R Lewis, Manager, exBettiali Estate, suggested 
to construct an up-todate hospital in place of a dilapidated municipal 
Jiospital m the memory of hte King Edward VII The foundation 
of the hospital building was laid on the Slst August, 1912 and the 
hospital ivas formerly opened on the I6th March, 1916 by Sir Charles 
Stuart Bailey, the then Governor of Bihar and Orissa The hospital 
then consisted of 58 seats for indoor patients, an outdoor dispensary 
and staff quarters 

In the earthquake of 1934, the buildings of the hospital t\ere 
badly damaged and the hospital was run m temporarily built 
buildings till the 25th February, 1937, when it was shifted to its 
present buildings, ■which were constructed at a cost of about Rs 5 5 
lakhs 

So far tlie financial aspect of the hospital is concerned, the 
Bettiah King Edward Memorial Hospital Trust Fund was created 
on the 1st August, 191G and a sum of Rs 6 49,000 tvas invested in 
Government promissory notes From time to time the Manager of 
ex Bettiah Raj made further investments and now m 1957 tlie total 
sum invested comes to Rs 11,11,700 giving an annual interest of 
Rs 32,707 

At present the hospital consists of medical wards, surgical wardj, 
septic ward, isolation and infection ward, tuberculosis ward, paying 
ward and has 120 beds, 114 for miles and 6 for females 

The hospital has been provincialised since the 2nd Febniiry 
1951 and since then the Government have the responsibility of its 
mamgement and finance 

In the year 1958 the daily average number of indoor and out 
door patients was 132 3 and 173 3, respectively 

Maharani Jankt Kxiei Hospital, Bettiah 

The present Maharani Janki Kuer Hospital was originally 
named as ‘ Bettiah Raj Lady DufFerm Hospital and was established 
by the Maharaja of ex Bettiah Estate during the reign of Maharani 
Victoria It used to be managed and roaintiined at the cost of 
ex Bettnh Raj The hospital tvas rechnstened as Maharani Janki 
Kuer Hospital' in 1949 

In 1935 the ex Bettiah Raj authorities, under a deed of tnist, 
invested a sum of Rs 9,50,000 and formed a Committee of Manage 
ment consisting of the District Magistrate, the Manager, ex Bettiah 
Raj, the Civil Surgeon, Champaran, tfie Lady Medical Superinten 
dent of the hospital and a lady member nominated by the 
Government Thence fonvard the hospital used to be financed bv 
the interest accrued on the investments, contributions horn the 
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ex-Bettiah Raj and the Government. From the 1st January, 1949 
the hospital has been provincialised and is now under the control 
and management oE the Government. 

Up to the 31st March, 1956 the sanctioned bed strength oE the 
hospital was 120, although the daily average attendance o£ in-patients 
tv^as always more than 160 and the daily average attendance of out- 
patients tras also about the same. Naturally, the Government raised 
the bed of the hospital to 167 with effect JErom the 1st April, 1956 
and the necessary staff for the increased bed strength ^vas also 
sanctioned. At present the hospital consists of medical ward, surgical 
tvard, maternity ward, isolation tvard, paying tvard and children 
ward. 

A large number of gyn 2 ecological and obstetrical cases come 
for treatment in this hospital. Even cases from the territory of 
Nepal, Uttar Pradesh, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur come for treat- 
ment in this hospital. A few cases from Gaya, it is reported, have 
also been receive recently. The number of labour cases treated 
in 1950 was 919 which went up to 2,069 in 1956. The number oL 
labour cases is increasing every year, as the people are becoming 
more and more medical minded gradually. Similarly the number 
of operations performed has also considerably increased in recent 
years. 

The Main Hospital Block, including the out-patient department 
and isolation tvard, tvas erected in 1892 and has now been declared 
unsafe for habitation. Thus the necessity for the construction of 
a new building has become somewhat unavoidable. In 1958 the 
daily average number of indoor and outdoor patients was 243.99 
and 128 62, respectively. 

The Duncan Hospital, J?axaui. 

The Duncan Hospital, Raxaul was founded as a 30-bedded hospital 
in 1931 by Dr. H. C. Duncan and functioned under his superinten- 
dentship until 1941, when he proceeded on army medical Service. In 
his absence it was run under the superintendentship of a temporary 
doctor till 1942 and was closed in that year. The hospital was 
re-opened in October, 1948, when Mr. and Mrs. Strong, both doctois, 
tvere appointed by the Mission. This hospital is functioning under 
the auspices of the Regions Beyond Missionary Union. 

Since 1948 the hospital has gradually been developing. A 
septic tank system has been installed throughout tlie compound of 
the hospital and the lighting and tvater systems have been improved 
and extended. There have also been extension of old buildings and 
construction of new ones. Extensions have been made in the office 
block and \’arious staff quarters. A Nurses Home with lecture room, 
demonstration room and staff kitchen, dining rooms and godowns, 
memorial block of six small private rooms for women patients. 
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dispensary block, men's outpatient department, leprosy clinic and 
an X-ray block, have been constructed A pathological laboratory 
ivas established m the hospital m 1952 and the X-ray unit was 
installed m 1956 The present number of general beds is 50 and 
that of midwifery is 20 in 1959 

This hospital also imparts training to nurses and dressers In 
1950 the hospital was approved by the Bihar Nursing Council for 
affiliation with the Duchess of Teck Hospital, Patna (Women's 
Hospital) for the purpose of providing training for their trainees 
m male nursing In 1953, it was recognised as training centre for 
dressers’ course and in 1956 it was approved by the Bihar Nursing 
Counctl for auxiliary nurses training m conjunction with the 
Duchess of Teck Hospital, Patna 

There has been considerable increase in the number of patients 
in this hospital in recent yeais The average daily attendance of 
outpatients has increased from 43 in 1953 to 72 in 1958 Similarly 
the number of in patients during the period has increased from 2 8 
to 4 4 in 1958 The number of new patients and those who repeated 
their visits m the Leper Clinic of the hospital was 122 and 2,637, 
respectively in 1958 

Diseases, Deaths and causes of Deaths 

The common diseases in this district are malaria, kala azar, 
filariaisis, tuberculosis, leprosy, venereal diseases, vims diseases i e , 
errtiptive fever (small pox) dengue, enteric fevers (typhoid, para 
typhoid A and B), skin diseases, diarrhoea, dysentery (bacciilary and 
amoebic), hookworm infection, and goitre * Earlier the district w'as 
also a victim of cholera and plague, but now the incidence of the 
former has fallen do^m to the negligible extent and the latter has not 
occurred since 1948 

Separate statistics showing the incidence for the principal 
dishes are not available, excepting for fever, cholera, small pox and 
plague The statistics of fever are reported to include almost all 
types of fever, excepting small pox The statistics of fever are given 
below and that of small pox, plague and cholera will be given under 
the sub-head ‘ Epidemics ” ~ 


Year 

Fe\ er cases 

Deaths from 


treated 

fever 

1930 

Not available 


1931 

Ditto 


1932 

Ditto 


1933 

Ditto 



* A team of doctors at the uutaoce of the Zediao Council of Medical Research, 
Ne«' ZTeUu had visited different places lo Bettiah subdivisioa aod collected materials 
for iDvestjgatjon into the possible causes of Goitre (P C, R C,) 
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Year. 



Fever cases 
treated. 

Deaths fro 
fever. 

1934 



Not available 

35,101 

1935 



Ditto 

34,865 

1936 



Ditto 

36,322 

1937 



Ditto 

32,745 

1938 



Ditto 

40,792 

1939 



Ditto 

38,555 

1940 



Ditto 

37,704 

1941 



Ditto 

35,520 

1942 



Ditto 

33,551 

1943 



Ditto 

31,884 

1944 



Ditto 

45,619 

1945 



Ditto 

52,272 

1946 



Ditto 

43,735 

1947 



Ditto 

34,869 

1948 



72,679 

26,307 

1949 



73,899 

23,823 

1950 



71,958 

27,850 

1951 



73,075 

27,216 

1952 



90,728 

23,317 

1953 



60,809 

22,361 

1954 



72,098 

21,231 

1955 



51,331 

17,214 

1956 



85,844 

17,646 


There is no co-relation between the number oE fever cases 
treated and the number of reported deaths from fever. The cases of 
fever treated only include such figures as reported in the annual 
return of different hospitals and dispensaries, whereas the number 
of deaths from fever includes the figures reported by the village 
chaukidar as well as the figures given in the annual return of the 
different hospitals and dispensaries. 

OE all kinds of fever malaria and kala-azar have been more 
common in the district Malaria will be dealt with later. So far 
kala-azar is concerned, it is reported that the incidence has been very 
high in this district. By the vigorous public health measures and 
treatment of cases the disease has been sorae^vliat controlled. Spraying 
of D. D. T. in the district to control malaria has also a side effect 
on sand fly and has naturally aided in controlling the epidemic of 
kala-azar. 

It is reported that the incidence of diarrhoea and dysentery tvas 
considerably high in the pasL The incidence has been brought 
doivn by the regular disinfection of wells by the public health staff, 
supply of better drinking tvater and sinking of tube-wells in the 
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rural area. Free distribution of drugs by the public health staff. 
Medical Officers of the District Board and Gram Panchayats has also 
helped improve the situation. 

The incidence of leprosy is reported to be on the increase in 
certain niral areas of the district. No leprosy survey has yet taken 
place in the district. Attention of the State Government has been 
dratvn to^vards this disease and recently an anti-leprosy scheme has 
been launched in the State. The existing measures for the control 
of the incidence of leprosy are not sufficient. The names of anti- 
leprosy clinics have already been mentioned above. 

The tuberculosis of the lungs is one of the most common 
diseases of the district. There are only ttvo chest clinics functioning 
in the district, one attached to the Sadar Hospital, Motihari and 
another at Bettiah. B. C. G. vaccination to school children tvas 
given in 1952-53, but this measure tvas not sufficient. The attention 
of the State Government has been drawn to the fact and B. C. G. 
vaccination on a mass scale is to be started in this district. 

The venereal disease cases are treated in almost all the hospitals 
and dispensaries of the district. There is no special arrangement for 
the treatment of this disease in any of the medical institutions in the 
district. The present arrangement is not considered to be satis- 
factory. It is reported that no particular increase is visible in the 
incidence of venereal diseases. 

Goitre h a common disease of the district, chiefly in the foot-hill 
area of Tarai. The belt by the side of river Sikrahana tvas parti- 
cularly affected by Goitre before. Mineral deficiencies in the 
drinking tvater of the area is responsible for the spread of this disease. 
Better water-supply will control this disease. 

The figures of rotal death for the district as a tvhole for the 
year 1941 to 1956 are given below;— 


Year. 


Deaths 

(registered). 


1941 





44,394 

1942 





41,241 

1943 





42.718 

1944 





83,062 

1945 





63,330 

1946 





55.861 

1947 





40,195 

1948 





33,173 
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Year. 


Deaths 

(registered). 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


27,974 

36,618 

35,849 

28,681 

26,456 

23,264 

21,455 

20,817 


The abovementioned figures for total deaths in the district, 
when compared to the figures for fever quoted earlier, clearly show 
that in the total death the share of fever is the largest. From the 
study of figures of deailis from cholera, plague, and small pox, which 
will be mentioned later, it is found that next to fever cholera used 
to have next share before 1951. Since then the incidence of death 
from almost all these diseases has shown a remarkable decline and 
has become negligible as compared. to the earlier incidence. The 
fever has also shoivn a downward tendency, still the death from fever 
is quite considerable. 

Epidemics and their Control. 

Epidemics were also a worry to the earlier administrative officers 
particularly because of the inaccessibility of places. From letter 
no. 210, dated the 24th August 1845, from Mr. H. Alexander, Joint 
Magistrate, Champaran, to Mr. Halliday, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, it would appear that there was a serious outbreak 
of cholera at Motihari totvn, Motihari Jail and SugauH. Strict 
orders were given from the administrative headquarters to take 
proper precautions from before. A general order tvas issued by the 
Right Honourable the Commander-in-chief, dated the Srd November, 
1858 to this effect. The Sanitary Officers v/ere tvamed to take 
measures to have themselves apprised of the earliest appearance in 
the district of any epidemic specially cholera and communicate tvith 
each other regarding the peculiar features and progress of such 
diseases. 

Of the diseases which generally take an epidemic form in this 
distria, mention may be made of cholera, plague, small-pox and 
malaria. 

As menuoned before, next to fever the greatest mortality in this 
district occurs from cholera. There are references to widespread 
rhnlpra in vf‘pr< in fhi» ninpteenth centurv. The worst 
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epidemic of cholera on record occurred in 1934 1935 1944 and 1946 
The foHoiving statistics may be of interest so far cholera is 
concerned — 


Year 

Attacks 

Deaths 

■B 


1930 to 1933 

NA, 

KA 

^ A. 

\A 

1934 

7 5’0 

6156 

3 63 541 

28 3 6 

1935 

7 855 

3 633 

2 60 538 

26 358 

1936 

NA. 

NA- 

22 078 

NA 

1937 

^ A 

NA. 

23 

NA 

1933 

3 945 

2 698 

2 3a "32 

26 642 

1939 

317 

28S 

120 114 

NA 

1940 

4 2‘’3 

3 2^8 

1 79 131 

29 699 

1911 

2 665 

2 426 

2 60 807 

NA 

1942 

2 *’03 

1''75 

2 46 3’6 

24 899 

1943 

2 199 

1695 

2 1- 693 

^A 

1911 

30 286 

2“ 338 

7 692 

29 337 

1945 

4 405 

l^U 

6 32 156 

20 763 

1946 

8 993 

7 390 

6 69 125 

8 590 

1917 

2 029 

1279 

6 03 620 

NA 

1913 

2 643 

2 209 

4 61 940 

NA 

1949 

1 337 

ZOo 

2 09 4S6 

NA 

1950 

7959 

3 907 

6 48 C35 

9 "95 

1951 

107 

54 

3 66 835 

8 862 

1952 

304 

194 

3 00 725 

1 "6 079 

1953 

714 

3^2 

6 26 940 

1 84 345 

1954 

6 

1 

3 76 169 

1 58 727 

195S 



3 84 455 

1 58 727 

1956 

82 

41 

3 64 066 

2 34 205 


The localities which chiefly used to be affected b) cholera uere 
tlie flood affected pockets of Madhuban Patahi Dhaka K.essan>'a 
Gobindganj Nautan Jigopatti Bagaha Motihan Moffasi! Dhanalia 
Majhaulia Adapnr and Launya thanas hfay June and July are 
tlie months when cholera epidemics generall) occur 
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Prior to 1951 the incidence oE cholera attacks and deaths ^vas 
^ery high tlie >ear 1944 being the peak year Since the year 1951 52 
an Interim Urban and Rural Public Health Organisation programme 
has been launched and there has also been an increase in tlie public 
health staff Mass inoculation and disinfection of wells in greater 
number hate brought down the incidence During the First Five 
lear Phn period a scheme of National Water Supply was Started and 
the rural areas were provided with plenty o£ tube wells -which 
proiided portable dnnking tvaier m the flood affected area of this 
district At the time of epidemics of cholera vigorous action is 
taken for mass inoculation and disinfection of ivells There is also 
a provision for opening emergency cholera hospitals in the affected 
rural areas to treat the cases locally on a short notice, when and 
where the emergency arises Public health staff and Medical 
Officers of the District Board and Government dispensaries treat the 
cases free of cost Doctors on emergency duties are also deputed by 
the Health Department Drugs are distributed free of cost by these 
staff The incidence has now been brought down to somewhat 
negligible point as compared to previous incidence 

Next to cholera the visitation of small pox to this district a few 
years back used to be very common and w’as almost an annual feature 
The following statistics are important to indicate the incidence of 
small pox and its control — 


Year Attacks 


Deaths 


Vaccination 


7>unary Be vaccination 


1930 

NA 

116 

37 738 

2 767 

1931 

NA 

259 

38 401 

2 153 

2932 

NA 

1 069 

50 459 

31 036 

1933 

NA 

3 186 

48 233 

39 938 

1934 

945 

469 

60 191 

19 578 

1935 

1 023 

610 

69 839 

24 525 

1936 

643 

2n 

66 382 

12 999 

1937 

70o 

297 

68 629 

20 034 

193S 

1 363 

<28 

88 557 

32 682 

1939 

1626 

600 

61 845 

35 016 


SIS 65 038 38 310 


1040 
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'Fear 

Attack! 

Deaths 

\accination 

Primary 

Re TaccmitioQ 

1941 

780 

308 

40 201 

28 102 

1942 

845 

270 

55 833 

28 953 

1943 

702 

294 

88 61C 

18-02 

1944 

1 899 

1 239 

63 351 

36 991 

1945 

23 920 

1661 

46 572 

1 35 542 

1946 

910 

265 

75 493 

20 116 

1947 

450 

69 

67 190 

IS 064 

1948 

606 

345 

68 45a 

6'’ 263 

1949 

316 

333 

S3 971 

66 206 

1950 

1452 

931 

85 407 

I O'* 461 

1991 

1092 

200 

64 201 

7 04 493 

1992 

433 

51 

1 19 280 

2 81 440 

1993 

636 

65 

86 933 

25 31 494 

1954 

35 

I 

3901“ 

2 07 202 

1955 

16 

2 

66 322 

7 33 338 

19S6 



“0 643 

10 10 411 


Ttkt ^vgvktts \wi\cVA Vk'V'. 

considerable decline in the incidence of small po\ It ^\’as brought 
to nil in 1956 The reason for such a rapid reduction in the 
incidence is reported to be the implementation of the scheme of mass 
\accination In the year 1952 53 the Go\emment of Bilnr started 
a mass t’accmation scheme in all tlie districts of the Suite to gue 
protection against small pox to the extent of 80 per cent of the 
population Extra Health Assistants avere emplojed and the) t\ere 
deputed distnrtavisc Vaccine Institute Narnkum Ranchi has had 
to increase the production of l>inph aaccine and supply thereof to 
the district staff 

Tlie scheme tsas also launched in tlie distnct of Champaran in 
1952 and by the close of the First Fi\c Year Plan the mass aaiccination 
scheme a\-as completed and it is reported that population to the 
extent of 70 per cent aiais vacanated 
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Plague was more or less an annual epidemic in both the sub 
divisions of the distnct prior to 1949 The worst affected area was 
Bettiah subdivision specially Bettiah, Bagaha and Majhaulia thanas 
The folloiving figures in this respect are of interest — 


Year 

Attacks Deaths 

liioctila 

tion 

Home 

cynogas 

Hed 

Rat holes 
cynogas 
sed 

DDT 
sproyed id 
houses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1930 







1931 « 






1932 


.. 

. 




1933 



- 

.. 



1034 

45 

42 

1 345 

. 


60 

1035 

140 

135 

3 729 



173 

1039 

29 

27 

3 945 

. 


52 

1037 

8 

9 

3 260 



16 

1038 

130 

127 

4 035 



145 

1030 

57 

44 

4 610 




1040 

83 

46 

6 701 



74 

1041 

60 

22 

5 832 



60 

1942 

Nil 

Nil 

3 076 




1943 

12 

6 

4 068 




1944 

190 

184 

21 745 



190 

1045 

50 

47 

2 302 



02 

1940 

72 

Oj 

20 374 

559 

G 605 

345 

1947 

78 

C3 

23 521 

650 

8 532 

421 

1048 

32 

15 

14 559 

8 588 

70 038 

4 597 

1040 

Nil 

Nil 

45 

10 037 

57 "SS 

2 244 


The Souvenir no XVIII published by the Bihar State Brandi 
of the Indian Medical Association published on the e^e of Bihar 
Slate Medical Conference at Beitnh m 1958 indicates that there were 
se\ere epidemics of plague in 1814 and 1916 But figures are not 
arailable 

The inadence wais fairly high in 1944 and 1947 The propor- 
tion of death to attack was exceptionally high in 1944 
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functioning m this district at I-aukana, tshich is maintained by the 
local District Board 

Registratio\ of Vital Statistics 

The system for the collection of vital statistics introduced in 
1892 IS still in \ogue Under this system vital occurrences are 
reported by the chauktdars to the police, and the latter submits 
monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, tvho finally prepares statistics 
for the \\hole district The chauktdafs knowledge of the diseases 
IS naturally vague and it cannot be said that he is normally right m 
most of tlie cases regarding the diagnosis of the case It has also to 
be mentioned that there is no co-relationship between the report of 
diseases and the report of deaths A chauKidar reporting fifty cases 
of attacks of fever in one week and fi\e cases of death from fever in 
that week does not necessarily mean that the five cases of death from 
fever came from that fifty cases of fever reported 


The vital statistics as recorded at tlie census of 1951 from 1941 
to 1950 and as supplied by the Cuil Surgeon for the later period 
are given below — 


Year 

Births, 

Deatlis 

1941 

74,430 

44 394 

1942 

64,060 

41 241 

1943 

57 607 

42 718 

1944 

52 604 

83 062 

1945 

52,396 

63,330 

1946 

53,718 

55,861 

1947 

45,479 

40 195 

1948 

46 130 

33,173 

1949 

51 074 

27 974 

1950 

52,994 

36,618 

1951 

50,376 

35,849 

1952 

51,884 

28681 

1953 

54,516 

26.456 

1954 

55,302 

23,264 

1955 

56,045 

21,455 

1956 

58,738 

20,817 


In the number of birtlis there has been a considerable decline as 
compared to 1941 The figures show that the decline in the number 
of births set m since 1942 and continued more or less to be so till 
the year 1948 from whence it again showed improvement The 
reasons for such a mercunal nse and fall, may be said to be many, 
although nothing definite can be said It appears that during the 
war period some dislocation might have occurred m the static Me 
of the male population of the district and this may be said one of 
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the probable reasons for the decline Then the same period also 
ap|>ears to be the period of rampant epidemics and other diseases 
which resulted mto considerable deaths Although the age-groups 
of the deceased persons are not available, but it may also be one 
of tlie reasons of decline in the number of births The figures for 
the years immediately succeeding the war provides ground for such 
reasoning The figures from 1949 to 1955 probably appear to be 
related mth the huge decline in the incidence of epidemics and 
other diseases and also tvith die general prosperity or othenvise of 
the distnct in different years The birth control measures are also 
being resorted to by the people of the district since last two to three 
years They are becoming gradually popular 

There has also been considerable decline m the figures of death 
The number is e\en less than half in 1956 Heavy deaths cx:curred 
m 1944, 1945 and 1946. These tvere the years rvhen different 
epidemics and fever took the heaviest toll of life The declme in 
the recent years has been partly because of the decline in the incidence 
of epidemics as well as m the mfontile mortality 

Health Surveys 

Although the incidence of diseases is quite high in this district 
and the nutnaonal value of the diet of the common man is very 
poor, there has been no proper nutritional survey m the distnct 
There ^vas a nutation assessment of the children up to 14 years at 
Bagaha and Narkatiaganj which are small toivmships in Bettiah 
subdivision This assessment in 1953 gives us some idea of the 
percentage of children manifesting deficiency diseases At these 
places the common ailments for which a large number of children 
ivere suffering ivere fluorosis, canes, adipose tissue and diarrhoea 
The nutation assessment schedule sent by the Civil Surgeon lacks m 
the information as to the number of cases that were actu^ly examined 
and as such the value of this assessment is only tentative 
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OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
Labour Welfare 

The labourers m the district, as in other districts m Bihar, may 
be classified into agricultural and non agricultural categones There 
IS not much of statutory obligation for the agricultural labour 
They are mobile and free to offer their Services at the best market 
The relationship bet^v’cen the agriculturist and the agncultural 
labour depends on con\ention and reasonable wages for the labour 
The workers in the factories, trade and commerce enterprises and 
business concerns are, on the contrary, covered by certain statutory 
Acts The labourers m this sector do not appear to be reconciled 
to their obligations There seems to be a greater anxiety for 
asserting rights than for discharging their obligations An accurate 
data regarding the number of agncultural labourers in comparison to 
the non. agricultural labourers are not possible The same labourer 
working in a Sugar Factory may be described as a factory hand but 
when working in the field after the season of the factory he will be 
taken as an agncultural one Out of the total population of the 
district, namely, 25,15,343, the agncultural classes number 23,60,635 
and the non agncultural classes 1,54,708, the latter accounting for 
all those engaged in production other than cultivation, commerce, 
transport and other services and miscellaneous occupations It will 
be seen that on this basis nearly 94 per cent of the population come 
under the category of agricultural classes and only about 6 per cent 
under non-agncultural classes 

The agncultural labourers may be landless or oivners of land 
Agncultural labour is mostly derived from the families of the 
agncuUunsts and there is still a reciprocity among them in the 
villages It IS quite usual for one agricultunst femily to work on 
another s field without any tvages on the understanding that there will 
be a reciprocal exchange of labour But the unit of the agncultiinst 
family is not ahrays sufficient for the agricultural operations and has 
to be supplemented by casual labourers 

There ivaS a time ivhen the custom of tied or bonded labour 
was quite common Each large agncuUunst family used to have 
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one or more of bonded Jabourers commonly as the kamia. 

For a petty ad\’ance of money the kamta would be practically the 
bond slave of the agncuUunst and go on toiling on his field just 
for a mere feed and the labour will be accounted toivards the 
interest There have even been t^es where tivo generations have 
worked for a petty advance of Rs 25 Occasionally a small patch 
of land would be given to the hamia as a gesture of goodivill but 
really to tighten the shackle more 

KamtauU system has now completely disappeared The landed 
agriculturist families are now in tremendous difficulties for finding 
proper labour for their fields unless competitive wages are offered 
There is no statutory law to stop the movement of agncuUunst 
labour and at the moment it is the labour who can almost indicate 
his terms 

On the average the daily wages of a casual labourer are not less 
than Rs 1 50 nP Occasionally he is also given a midday meal. 
Wages are also paid in kind or in both The daily wages of a 
woman and a child labourer work out usually at half the wages of 
an adult male labourer 

As regards the non agncultural classes which cover only 6 per 
cent of the whole population the table below from the Census Table, 
1951 will show the number of workers in different classes of 
Indus tnes 

The table relates only to economically active persons whose 
principal means of livelihood is non agricultural and who derive 
their income from productive activities 
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For some particular details the following table from the Census 
Statistics of lOM may be useful — 


Establishments 

Number of workers 
(approximate) 

(i) Sugar Mills 

7 811 

(ii) Rice and Oil Mills 

1 480 

(ttt) Button Factories 

448 

(iv) Flour Mills 

86 

(u) Printing Presses 

100 

(ui) Miscellaneous 

223 


It ^vill be Seen that out of the 10 divisions of persons in all the 
industries and services the proportion of independent workers is 
dominant that is certainly at least more than half in seven of them 
excepting only nos 2 9 and 10 This explains the inadequate 
labour welfare measures that have been so far introduced in the 
district Statutory labour ivelfare measures have been introduced 
m only 9 Sugar Fartones employing about 7 811 workers It is at 
these centres that production is concentrated and labour force is 
somewhat organised 

One gazetted District Labour Officer with headquarters at 
Motihari has been appointed only since the last few years He is 
the Conciliation Officer for the district under the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947 in wluch capacity he tnes to bring about an amicable 
settlement of any dispute betueen the employer and employees of 
industrial establishments He is also the Inspecting Officer under 
the Bihar Shops and Establishment Act 1953 He is responsible for 
the registration of all the shops covered by the Act which is a very 
comprehensive one and on the lines of Factories Act 1948 He has 
to administer and enforce the provisions of the Act which are mainly 
as regards the hours of work of the employees (eight hours) weekly 
rest annual leave with wages (one day for 20 days) payment of 
wages in time accoiding to the terms of employment protection of 
the employees against illegal fines and deductions discharge or 
dismissal etc The employers have to maintain some prescribed 
registers and submit reports legardmg the working of their concern 
with reference to wages over time holidays leave etc The Act 
imjxjses certain restrictions on the oj>emng and closing hours of the 
shops although this system is in force now only within the municipal 
limits of Motihari town 

The District Labour Officer is also Inspector under the Minimum 
Wages Act 1948 and is responsible for the enforcement of the 
minimum wages as fixed by tlie Government from time to time in 
respect of both the schedules which cover industrial as well as 
agricultui-al sectors of employers and employees But m this district 
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only part I of the scliedule, cohering only industrial sectors’ employers 
and employees, is in force And lastly the District Labour Officer 
IS the Inspector under Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, which has been 
put in force only in the areas of Bettiah Municipality and Lautaha 
Notified Area Committee, Mouhan There is a proposal to e\.tend 
the Act to Raxaul, Barachakia, Narkatiaganj, Ramnagar, etc. 

Nearly 178 factories of different types ha%e been registered 
rvhich imply that all these factories have to fulfil statutory require- 
menis that have been or are being promulgated from time to time 

Wages 

The Minimum Wages Act has been enforced in Rice, Flour, 
and Oil Mills The wages of the labourers in Sugar Factories have 
been standardised by the aivards, agreements, and deasions of the 
Tripartite conferences The minimum i^age in sugar industries is 
now Rs 55 phis annas 12 per month as per ad hoc increment granted 
according to the recent decisions of the Standing Committee for 
sugar So far as Rice, Flour and Oil Mills are concerned the 
minimum rvage is Rs 44 per month or Rs 1 G-0 per day 1 he 
isorkers in Sugar Factories get a bonus every year and there are 
certain other amenities and pniileges ■wliicli they enjoy The 
workers employed in Rice Mills, Oil Mills, etc, have also theit 
monthly wages now fixed at the same rate as that of the Sugar Mills 
Owing to these jnnov«ntions there is now a sense of some security 
among the workers 

The Provident Fund Scheme has also been very beneficial to 
the workers and has encouraged thrift among them According to 
this scheme both the employer and the employees contribute tow'ards 
the fund for the individinl worker and tlie interest is pud by the 
employer Some of the Sugar Mills Inve got the Provident Fund 
Scheme which is leviable only for industries employing 500 or more 
workers Other welfare facilities for the heavy workers include 
facilities for housing medical aid canteen, creches, educational 
and recreational ones There is a statutory obligation on the 
Sugai Factoncs and other concerns employing more than 500 
penons to extend these amenities to the workers It may be 
generally said tliat the Sugar Factories have provided quarters 
to a substantial number of their workers During the season, 
hutments are erected for seasonal workers Although tliere lias 
been a great increase in the number of quarters in different 
Sugar Factories the housing facilities do not yet cover the bulk of 
the workers As a large percentage of the workers however, come 
from adjoining villages the problem has not become so very acute 
Free basic medical aid is provided by iJie Sugar Factories who have 
their dispensaries with permanent and part time doctors and coni- 
jxmnders The other concerns provide a very elementary tyjx? of 
basic medical aid Canteens have now been provided by the Sugar 
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Tactories but the facilities offered in these canteens are lather 
nominal The educational amenities gnen cannot, hoi\c\er, be said 
to be adequate Harinagar Sugai Mills, Harinagar (Ramnagar) has 
airangecl foi an Upper Primary School and one High English School 
TJie North Bihar Sugar Mills, Bagaha runs one Upper Pninarj 
School and a proposed Middle School. Shn Haniiinan Sugar Mills 
Ltd , Motihan nms one Upper Pnmary School and one Middle 
School M P Sugar Woiks, Ltd , Majhaulia and S K G Sugar 
Mills, I td , I auriya run one H E School each The Champaran 
Sugar Company, Ltd, Barachakia nms two schools up to class V, 
one each for boys and girls The Neu Suadeshi Sugar Mills, ltd, 
Narkatiaganj runs only one Primary School These schools attract 
children from tlie neigbbounng Milages Tiieie is a sast scope for 
jinprosement in the status and standard of teaching 

The Sugar Eactories ha\e got clubs in svhich thcie are some 
arrangements for games and music Free electricity has been gncii 
to the better type quarten by the Sugar Factories The tenements 
of the labourers ha\e uo clccincuy '1 here aie arrangements for 
supply of tvatci by installation of water taps or hand pip^ h 
cannot be said tliat an adequate number of lasatones bate been 

f iruMclcd The sanitary arrangements in the aieas uhere the uorkers 
ne cannot be said to be quite up to the standaid 

I'he I-ibour Department has been striving to start Voluiitar) 
labour Welfare Fund even at the Sugai Factories The scheme 
envisages contributions both from the management and the workers 
m the industries employing 500 or more workers The Sugar 
Factories at Baracfiakia and Chanpatia have been given each 
Rs 12 000 annually towards the welfare and recreational nctiuties 
of the workers Tlie Voluntary Labour ^Velfa^e Cenii-es subsidised 
by the Govemment is also another welfare scheme Accorthng to 
ljjj5 sebeme Rs 4,000 svowJd be granted bj/ the Govemment, 
Rs 2,000 by the I-abour Union and Rs 1,000 b^ the Management 
for the purposes of equipment Tlie Management is to donate a 
plot of land and the building for the welfare centre as per I,aboiir 
Department Plan This subsidy has been granted lo M P Sugar 
Works, Ltd , ^faJhauha, Sugauli Sugar Works, I td , Sugnuli. North 
Bihar Sugar ^fllls, Ltd . Bagaha. and Harinagar Sugar Mills Ltd . 
Hannagar, during 1^57 "iS 

An attempt Ins been made to put the cmplo)ec.s of shops and 
establishments on a similar footing with factory vsoikcrs hy the 
promulgation of tlic Bilnr Shops ami Fstabhslimcnt Act which was 
enforceci in the imuncipil bruit of Motihan town from the 1st April 
1957 It has to lie admiiustcml b> the District Labour Offirer v\ho 
IS also the Inspcttuig OfTicer under the Act The Act provides for 
the security of workers m Shops and Esialilishmcnt and nguhtes tlic 
hours of work, leave with wages, weekly holidays, payaiunt of wages 
etc. The Act further, gives statutory rights to the employees to 
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appeal against dismissal The statistics belou uill gue an idea as 
to lioiv this Act lias been enforced till the 19th December, 1957 — 


(a) Total numbei of shops in the munici 

935 (appiox) 

pal area 



(5) Total numbei of applications 
registration rctcitcd 

lot 

800 

(c) Total registered 


G75 

(rf) Total retenue m the shape 
registration fee 

of 

Rs 1,410 

(c) Total numbei of employees 

PROlIIBniON 


050 (approN ) 


Piohibition has not been enforced in any pait of the State of 
Bihai During the First Congress Ministry certain areas rvere 
brought uuthiii the ambit of prohibition b) legislation But 
Chaniparan distiict ivas not within the prohibitetl area 

Altliough prohibition has not )ct been promulgated tlie policy 
of the State Gosernment is to control the consumption of intOMcants 
with a certain amount oC stnetness and to raise the pnees There 
has been a gradual increase m the pnees of most of the intoxicants 
The excise shops are also under close supenision The premises 
of any country liquor shop cannot be used for drinking limits The 
idea IS that if people iviU na\c to take their liquor home for drinking, 
there will be lesser consumption Since 1st April, 1059 the sale ot 
opium for oral consumption is stnrtly reguhieu Opium could only 
be procured under medical certificate It is to be remembered tliat 
this distria produced a very big ompuc of opium in the last century 

Advancfmunt or Backw \iu> Cla.ss>s and Tribes 

Castes which at fust worked like profcssioinl or occupational 
guilds crystallised into sections in the society with fived status This 
tendency became hardened an<l the so called upper oi higher tastes 
raised barriers and taboos around them to consolidate their position 
and the aloofness created conventions to which the ctstes became 
pnsonei'S A gieat portion of the society remained backward and 
they i^ere the so-called lowei castes, backward classes and tnbes 
Occasional aitempLs had been made in the past by ludnidual 
tlunkers and preachers to tear dowai the barriers The State had 
also tried to ameliorate the condition of the backward classes and 
tnbes fiom time to time 

However, since the first quarter of the twentieth centui'y, the 
ad%-ancement of backward classes and tnbes, has been taken up by 
social and political leaders Untouchability which formed the root 
cause of so many eaals was sought to be removed first by education 
and then by law All the educational institutions and temples hate 







now been thrown open to them The scheduled class students have 
been given special facilities for education Education for their 
children has been made free, handsome stipends are given to 
prosecute further studies and they are also treated more favourably 
for Government employment They are also given agricultural 
subsidies and other special relief measures The State has also taken 
interest among them The Bhoodan movement sponsored by 
Shri Vinoba Bhave aims at this 

It has been mentioned elsewhere that Gandhijis first struggle 
for independence in India took place in the district of Champaran 
Gandhi3i did not fight only for the political rights of the ratyats 
for not growing indigo forcibly but he tiled to improve their social 
condition also As soon as in 1916 he realised that lack of education 
facilities and social backwardness of particularly the women folk had 
helped the planters considerably, he took upon himself a scheme of 
social work for the advancement of the backward classes He 
opened a number of schools in the intenor of the Bettiah subdivi 
sion and put them under teachers who were some of his selfless 
followers These men and women made the schools not merely a 
teaching centre but they taught self help by cooking their own food, 
washing their own clothes and cleaning their own lavatories The 
schools unfortunately were allowed to die out when Gandhiji left the 
district 

This district lias a large numbei of Thanis Dhangars Oraons 
Dorns and other sections which go under the caption of backward 
classes and tnbes The European planters had imported a large 
number of Oraons and Dhangars from Chotamgpur as they solved 
the problem of labour very cheaply Simple and improvident these 
Dhangars and Oraons had worked as serfs for generations and they 
had till late, very little of food or cloth beyond the mere subs tence 
The Tharus were allowed to decline through their habits of improvi 
dence and spirit of abandon in life As soon as the crops of the 
Tharus would be ready the raahajaiis and the itinerant tradesmen 
would visit the Tharu villages and offer loans and cheap trinkets 
cloth and other wares The result was that the Tharus became 
grossly indebted 

Champaran district till very late had a number of European 
planters, and a few families of landed aristocracy headed by the 
Bettiah Raj These leisured classes had the long punse at their back 
and they encouraged the development of a large community of 
servile classes like domestic servants, serfs, labourers, etc In a way 
tliey encouraged the backwardness of certain so-called lower castes 
and tnbes Very little thought was given to their social amelioration 
or to give them something more than a meal and a piece of cloth 
These vested interests kept up a climate of medi-evahsm where 
anstocracy of caste, community and power thrived at the cost of 
poverty or the backwardness of a particular section 
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The work tliat had been started by Gandhijt had declined but 
tvas not completely forgotten After the attainment of Indejjendence 
the State took up the amelioration of tiie back'ivard classes and tribes 
as a matter of policy A separate department at Go\emment let el 
knot\n as the Welfare Department tvas created This department 
ivorks through a District Welfere Office at the district level The 
Distnct Welfare Officer with his headquarters at Motihari works 
under the administrative control of the District Magistrate The 
Welfare Officer has his own staff for the field and the office 

The following castes or groups were notified as Scheduled Castes 
under the Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950 — 

(1) Bauri, (2) Bontar, (3) Chamar, (4) Bhogta, (5) Chauoal, 
(6) Dhobi, (7) Dom, (8) Dusadh (including Dhari 
and Dharhi), (9) Ghasi, (10) Halalkhor, (11) Han 
(including Mehtar), (12) Kanjar, (13) Kurariar, 

(14) Lalbegi, (15) Mochi, (16) Mushahar, (17) Nat, 
(18) Pan, (19) Past, (20) Ra3War, (21) Tun, 

(22) Bhumij 

The following castes or groups of the Champaran district were 
notified as Scheduled Tribes under the Constitution (Scheduled 
Tribes) Order, 1950 — 

(1) Asur, (2) Baiga, (3) Bathudi, (4) Bcdia, (5) Binjhia, 
(G) Birhor, (7) Birjia, (8) Chero, (9) Chik Baraik, 
(10) Gond, (11) Gorait, (12) Ho, (13) Karmali, 

(14) Kharn. (15) Kharwar, (IG) Khond. (17) Kisan. 

(15) Kora. (19) Korea. (20) Loliara, (21) Mahh, 

(22) Mai Pahana, (23) Munda, (24) Oraon, (25) 
Pahanya, (26) Sanial, (27) Sauna Pahana, (28) Savar 

Tiie following castes or groups of the Champiran district have 
been eftsstfied as Backward Classes AB others are included in the 
non-Backw'ard category — 

(1) Ban, (2) Banpar, (3) Beldar, (4) Bhathiara (Muslims), 
(5) Bhcnhar, (G) Bliui^a, (7) Bind, (8) Chik (Muslim), 
(9) Dafah (Muslims) (10) Dhanuk, (II) Dhunia 
(Muslims), (12) Gorhi (incuding Chliabi), (13) 
Hajjam, (14) Kahar, (15) Kasab (Kasii Muslims), 

(16) Kew-at (Kent). (IGA) Khatik, (17) Mali (Malakar), 
(18) Mallah (including Surahi)i), (19) Madin 
(Muslims), (20) Minasin (Muslims), (21) Nat 
(Muslims), (22) Noniya, (23) Paraana (Muslims), 
(24) Sheikhm, (25) Tantis (Tatwas), (26) Turha, 
(27) Aghon, (28) Cham, (29) Dhamin, (30) Gandharb, 
(31) Klntwe, (32) Mangar (Magan), (33) Thant, 
(34) Dhobi (Muslims), (35) Halalkhor (Muslims), 
(36) Lalbegi (Muslims), (37) Mehtar (Muslims) 
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The list above is general for the State ^^any of these castes 
and groups are not found in Ghamparan district As per census of 
1951 the total population of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
Backvv'ard Classes was as follows 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Scheduled Castes 

1,84,503 

1,89,537 

3.74,130 

Scheduled Tribes 

11,422 

9 576 

20,098 

Backward Classes 

1,77,367 

1,67,547 

3 44,914 

In 1951 census there was 

no castewise 

enumeration 

and hence 


vve cannot get their respective strength But the figures of some of 
tlie Scheduled Class and Backward Class people as per 1931 census 
will show tliat they form a quite sizeable population of this distuct^ 
Tile strength accoi^ing to 1931 census is as follows — 


Barahi 

Dhamik 

Hajjam 

Jolaha 

Kahar 

kewat 

Koiii 

Afali 

Mallah 

Kunni 

Kumhar 

Tanti 

Teh 

Kaimr 

Pasi 

Musahar 

Kandu 

Dosadh 

Dom 

Dhobi 

Chamir 

Halalkhor 


9.2SI 
12,663 
26,105 
07,598 
10 523 
2.725 
1 16,540 
5 516 
75 327 
1 00,931 
21,914 
33..570 
69,548 
33,446 
3 147 
46,630 
76,199 
94,242 
7.186 
23.301 
1,55,474 
3 300 


The District Welfare Officer has multifarious functions His 
duties cover the removal of disabilities of the backisard classes and 
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tribes, development of education by opening schooN and arrange- 
nicnt of stipends to scheduled tastes, scheduled tribes, backnaitl 
classes and backward Muslim communities, provision o£ hostels for 
students of those communities, arrangement lot loans and subsidies, 
medical aid, gram golas, sinking of wells, etc 

It will be seen that the programme is quite comprehensive but 
no proper work can be done unless there is a reciprocity among the 
classes outside the backward classes and tribes and a certain amount 
of self help among the backward communities and tribes The 
"Welfare section at Champaran has been able to open “lO and IG 
primary schools for the Hanjans and the Thartis, respectively There 
are hostels for scheduled tribes and castes at Ramnagar, Motihan, 
llcttiah, Adapui and Bhairoganj respectively There are *10 gram 
golas for the benefit of the Tliarus and 12 for the scheduled castes 
These grain go/as help tlie Hanjans and aboiigimls with loan of 
seeds and collect back the quantities lointd ont when the crops are 
read) These are run by individual sux^kists oi by the department 
An interest of 25 per cent in kind is levied If 1 imimd seed is 
loaned a maund and 10 seers is realised On the average .a mahajan\ 
loan would work out at 50 per cent of the seed loaned out 

The ^V^eifare Section has made a few houses foi members of the 
sciieduled castes and for ex-cnminal tnbes These houses arc 
scattered at the places where there are settlements of membeis of 
scheduled classes and tribes A few wells have also been sunk 

The major part of the Thanihat area has been coveied by the 
Community Development Project and the National Extension Service 
Block The Thams have been treated elsewhere 

Charitable Endow ments 

Trusts and charitable endowments arc very few and then scope 
is very limited They have very little influence on the social, cultural 
and material well being of the people Most of these trusts "uc 
petty ones and meant for some temples or primary schools oi a 
mosque Some of the trusts are given below — 

(1) Shn Satyi Narayan Temple— Shikarpui Trust, Bettiah 

(2) Thikurji Mahadeoji Temple at Pucca Ghat on the river 

Chandrabati, Bettiah 

(3) Dargah— Bettiah Trust, Bettiah 

(4) The Bishweshwar Nath Hindu Anathalaya and the 

Madan Lai Tedinical Vidyalaya, Bettiah 

The Bishweshwar Nath Hindu Anathalaya, a small orphanage, 
was started in 1947 Madan Lai Technical Vidy'alaya was started in 
February, 1959 The idea onginaily was to give protection and 
education to the Hindu orphans but novy educational facilities are 
given to the general public 
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At the Madan Lai Technical Vidyalaya training is guen m 
iveaving, spinning, don making, neuiar making, tailoring, curtain 
making, etc Besides these, teaching of Hindi, English and Sanskrit 
is also provided for 

The managements of the institution are under the Board of 
Trustees 

Sources of Income 

So far no Government grant. Central or State has been recened 
except some discretionary grants of the Ministers and other Govern 
ment Officers from time to time The mam source of income is the 
produce of the land gifted and certain cash donations received from 
the well to-do persons 



CHAPTER XVII. 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATION. 

First General Election of 1952. 

After the achievement of independence in 1947 the First 
General Election was held in J952. This election presented a ne;v 
featwre in the history of representation becanse for the first time 
the election was held on the basis of adult franchise. In this 
election about 45 per cent of the population exercised their right of 
franchise. The oUier unique feature of the election was that it 
provided equal opportunity to women and the people of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backtvard Classes. 

In the General Election of 1952 out of the total population 
of 25,15,343 in the district 11,34,281 were eligible for franchise. 
There were two constituencies, Champaran North and Champaran 
East for the purpose of die Lok Sabha (House of the People). As 
■mentioned in the District Gazetteer of Sarm a few constituencies of 
Saran were joined tvitli Gliamparan which is called Saran-cwm- 
Champaran constituency for which the Commissioner of the Tirhut 
Division tvas the Returning Officer. The details of these 
constituencies are as follows 


Nrtms of Constituency. 

Number 

of 

scats. 

Number 

of 

electors. 

Totol no. 
of 

Voltvs. 

Total no. 

of volid Pjposatnge. 
votes 
polled. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 . Svran-enm-Cl»ampftrnn 

2 

6,04.144 

43.88,258 

4,38,883 

31.6 

2. Champaran ^otlL .. 

1 

3,41.31R 

3,44,316 

1,04.170 

so.r. 

3. Champaran East .. 

1 

5,27.128 

3.27,728 

1,38,767 

42.3 


For four seats there ^verc 14 contesting candidates. ‘The Indian 
National Congress and Socialist Party contested all the four Parlia- 
mentnry seats, Jan Sangh one, Kisan Majdoor Praja Party one, 
Fons'ard Block (Marxist) one and die Independents contested three 
scats. The Indian National Congress captured all die four 
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Parliamentary seats The numbei of \alid ^otes polled by each of 
the contesting party ivas as follows — 



Party 

Number of valid 
votes polled 

I 

Congress 

3,65,233 

2 

Socialist 

1 53,365 

3 

Independents 

89.704 

4 

Jan Sangh 

28.95<) 

5 

Kisan Majdoor Praja Party 

21,907 

G 

Fontaid Block (Afarvist) 

22,661 


Total 

6 81,829 


Thus from the abo\e table it is appaient thu the Indian 
National Congress fared better in the Parliamentary seats than the 
combined strength of the opposite party as the number of lotcs- 
polled by the former ivas 3,65,23S or 53 50 pei cent as against 
3,16 596 or 46 50 per cent by tlie latter 


For the Vtdiiari Sabha (Legislative Assembly) there i\cre 
17 constituencies consisting of 20 seats in the district The details- 
of the constitiKncies were as follows — 


Name of constitoencj 

\amber 
of seats 

Voratjer of 
electors 

Total no 
of rotes 

Total QO of 
valid \otp% 
polled 

Pereentng * 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 Bagha ettm Rom 
Xngar 

:! 

I IS jOJ 

2 37 01S 

* 910 

30 76 

2 SiLarpur 
no 

2 

J 23 0>2 

2 4(5 104 

03 iRS 

24 “3 

3 SiVta 


1 

4 > 'ije 

4 > 952 

10 440 

3 >7" 

4 Dhanaha 


1 

SOj 

3 80i 

15 06> 

27 99 

T Betliah 


1 

re.isi 

60 151 

2 . in 

37 96- 

S Nnulati 


I 

32,172 

-.2 1-2 

IS 104 

34 r 

7 Suganli 


1 

S'! 401 

09 403 

26 348 

J7 9(S 

S Haraidht 


1 

•51,79'» 

n.-os 

10 534 

Ji or* 

9 Matilmn cm 

m Pipro 

2 

l,0a,460 

2 10 938 

62 970 

20 fi'» 


The details are ;iot given m the Saran Duma Cateiieer Therefore the figureJ 
arc quoted here 
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-’'Tame of constituencs 

Ii(Umber 
of seats 

dumber of 
electors 

Total no of 
Total no valid votes 
of votes polled 

Perc ntag* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

Raxaul 

I 

51 179 

51 179 

19 101 

17 32 

11 

Aclftpur 

1 

S3 320 

.3 520 

10 0^7 

36 99 

12 

Ghornsaliaa 

1 

o9 511 

59 S31 

24 2j3 

40 74 

13 

DhaLa 

1 

^"698 

57,CJ8 

20 >54 

4>3 

14 

Patabi 

1 

44 €20 

44 C2r 

22 857 

51 11 

IS 

Vradhubaii 

1 

''0 16-» 

0 IGi 

2o 874 

43 73 

10 

Gobindganj 

1 

G>727 

€i727 

20 382 

31 91 

I" 

K-wana 

1 

56 S18 

,>0 516 

10 187 

27 40 


For the 20 Vidhan Sobha seats there ^\eie 89 contesting candi 
<hles— 20 of the nominees of the Indian National Congress 10 of the 
5ocnhst Party, 7 of the Fonvard Block. (Marxist^ 34 Independents 
3 of the Hindu Mnha Sablia 6 of the Jan Singii, 1 of Communist 
Party Out of the 20 Assembly seats the Indian National Congress 
captured 19 and the remaining one uas bagged by the Socialist 
Party 

In the General Election of 1952 in Clnmparan 4,92 127 valid 
■votes ucre cist out of ulnch the Indian National Congress secured 
2, SO 930 or about 50 75 per cent of the total votes polled the 
Socialist Party 73 468, the Forward Block (Marxist) 28 293 the 
Independents 1,09 895 the Jan Sangh 11 091, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
10,616, U Kisan Sibha 2,207, Coraniiuiist 4,255 and the Kisin 
"Majdoor Praja Party secured 882 votes Thus on the whole m the 
Vxdhan Sabha election also the Indian National Congress fared belter 
than the other political piarues as the number of the combnud totes 
•of the opposite parties was 2,41,197 as against 2,50 930 by the Indian 
National Congress 

It IS notewortli> to mention here that tlie women took keen 
interest in the election and in some cases tlicy fired better than the 
miles One was elected as die member of the Vtdhan Scbhn from 
-the Niutin constituency The cases of mal pzsaices and false 
persomtion v\ere practically negligible 
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Saran cj/m Champaran m 1952) 'was formed ^vlth some constituencies 
of Champaran, Saran and Muzaffarpur districts of which the 
Returning Officer was the Commissioner of the Tirhiit Division 
The details of the Parliamentary constituencies are given below — 


Nama of tlie coastituen 

Number 

of 

Seats 

Number 

of 

electors 

Number 

of 

VOt’S 

Total no of 
valid votes Percentage 
polled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 Bagaha 

1 

3 00 7o0 

3 OJ 750 

1,01,822 

33 80 

2 Champaran 

2 

6 70 590 

13 39 180 

4,84 364 

3) 21 

3 Kesaria 

1 

3 39 0V7 

3 39 047 

1 31,716 

37 00 


Thus out of the total votes of 19 98 977 (including Kesaria) 
for tlie Parliamentary seats 7 17,902 or about 35 per cent valid votes 
were polled For the four Parliamentary seats there were 12 
contesting candidates m the field— 4 of the Congress, 4 of the Praja 
Socialist Party, 2 of the Communist Party and 2 were Independents 
All the four Parliamentary seats were captured by the Indian 
National Congress Out of the total valid votes polled of 7,17,902, 
4,62,047 were secured by the Congress, 1,85,056 by the Praja Socialist 
Party, 61,107 by the Communist Party and 9,692 by the Independents 
On the basis of votes also the Congress fared better dian the opposite 
parties as the former secured 4,62,047 votes as against 2 55,855 
combined votes of the latter 

For the Bihar Vidhan Sabha there were 18 constituencies m 
Champaran consisting of 21 seats and for them there were 73 candi 
dates— 21 of the nominees of the Indian National Congress 13 of the 
Praja Socialist Party, 10 of the Janta Party, 3 of the Jan Sangh, 7 of 
the Communist Party and 19 were Independents Out of the 21 
Assembly seats IG were captured by the Indian National Congress 
Party, 1 by the Communist Party, I by the Praja Socialist Party and 
3 by the Independents Out of the total of 21 seats, 3 were secured 
by the women candidates of the Indian National Congress Tlic 
details of these constituencies are given below — 


'Kame of tho Consti 
tucncies 

Number 

of 

S-'OtS 

Number of 
el ctors 

Number of 

YOtC« 

Number of 
valid vote** 
polled 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

0 

I Dliannlm 

1 

50 787 

50,787 

17,37] 

3t 60 

2 Bagnlift 

2 

1 05,144 

2.12.28S 

08 357 

32 20 

3 Shiknrpur 

1 

49 884 

49SS4 

17,640 

35 10 
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Nanie of tho con jU 
tuoaciofi 

Number 

of 

scats 

Numborof Xuinb''r of Number of 
electors \ali<l\otcs Peroentaee 

po'Icd 

1 

-! 

3 

4 


6 

■1 

1 

•IKC03 

41,603 

14 392 

34 60 

*( I nurm 

1 

62 3S2 

7i.332 

in 811 

30 16 

fi Chfliipntui 

1 

69, -107 

39,407 

16015 

20 90 

7 RlttMll 

2 

I.1077W 

2 21,540 

on 741 

29 58 

(, ItaYnul 

1 

'>8 877 

59 R75 

22 9 <4 

38 93 

D Aciftpur 

1 

67.427 

07,427 

21,20') 

35 00 

Ul MotihiTj 

2 

1 01.207 

202410 

74 299 

30 70 

ll GUnftwaluiu 

1 

67,701 

57,791 

21,096 

36 -0 

IS Dbakn 

1 

62 IT-I 

62,174 

26 222 

42 IT 

13 Patntu 

1 

55,291 

53 291 

2<^,n8 > 

4(>r 

1 1 Mrt(lliub->n 

1 

06 647 

60 647 

2f 893 

4 

15 Kr«ori» 

1 

'0 220 

no 226 

22 099 


UJ Pipra 

J 

54,831 

'4 834 

19,281 

Jut a 

IT Hanhidhi 

1 

61.089 

01,082 

2a.7M 


IS Gobindi^mt 

I 

45 561 

45,nfll 

1« t». 
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The Indtayi Nation, The Aryavarta, The Searchlight, Piadeef}, 
all either English or Hindi dailies published from Patna hate a fair!) 
good circulation here The Amnia Biizai Patuka, Hitnluslati 
Mandaid, The Statesman, Anatida Bazar Patrika, Yiigantai, all in 
English evcept the last uhicli is Bengali dailies have also good 
circulation here It can be said that the demand of the public for 
newspapers, is fulfilled mostly from outside the district 

Social Servicf Orcasisations 

The \oluntary social service organisations of local iinjxiriancc 
aie (i) Bharat Sewik Samaj, (ii) Bharat Scouts and Guide, (in) the 
Beitiah Badena Yateem Khana (orphanage), (w) Motihari Sport> 
Club (u) Cliamparan District Sports Association, (yt) Bhartendii 
Sangh (uii) Social Service Squad of M S College, Motilian, (ini) 
Depressed Classes League, (rv) Bengali Institute. Motihari, etc Of 
these organisations, the first two are branches vvhile the rest are lot il 
ones 

Bharat Seiial Samuf —TUe Bharat Sev\al. Sainaj which has been 
recognised as an agent of the voluntar) sector of the Plan was 
organised as a district branch m Champaran in 195S Since then 
It IS functioning liere with its branches m 20 out of 24 thanas of 
the district It has its regular office and operates through its 
follow tlig wings — 

(r) Information Section, («) Anti Corruption Section, (ui) 
j\fahila Section and (ii») Youth and Camp Section 

Througli Its Information Section effort is made to popularise 
the working of the Plan 

In Its Anti Corruption Section, a worker is cmplojed to help 
the litigant public m their difTicuUies Through the Mahtla Section 
steps are taken to bring the ladies to constructive work 

Through the Youths and Camp section, local and district Canip« 
have been organised at some places in the district 

Bharat Sew.ak Samaj has also arranged for sanitation drives and 
relief woik during the tunc of heavy floods or droughts 

Bharat Scouts and Guide —Bharat Scouts and Guide is a semi- 
Govemment social service organisation having troops in some fifty 
High and Middle Schools of the distnct 

Itetliab llmlenya 'iateem A/iawii —There is one orphanage at 
Bcttiah, known as Yateem Khana Baderiya, Bcttiali Tins institution 
was established in 1912 for the maintenance of tlic orplian boy's and 
girls up lo a period when they should be irnincd in a manner l« 
benefit them for any profitable cmploymcni 

This orphanage at present (I9 'j 9) mamiains 1% bors and 24 girls, 
07 in all 
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For general' education of boys and girls there is one school 
recognised by the Government upto VII class. Besides this, there 
are separate schools, one each for boys and girls, where technical 
education is imparted. The boys* school named Sobai Sarito Hirfat 
Karkhana, has one teacher for each of the subjects like ■weaving, shoe 
making, tailoring and blacksmithy. And in this way the girls’ 
school named Madaeseya Niswan, Darul Benat (Girls’ home) has 
three teachers for giving general knowledge, one for tailoring and 
one for majhabi talim. In all these schools there are 152 boys and 
girls, taking training, who include both the mates of the Yatim Khana 
and the outsiders. 

As regards the sources of income, there is no fixed arrangement 
but it has been somewhat conventional among the persons of this 
locality to contribute regularly for this institution. For instance, 
when grains, after threshing, etc., become ready for being stocked, a 
portion of them is separated for the orphanage. Recently (1958) 
a sanction of Rs. 11,600 has been made and extension of the present 
establishment had been started. 

The Sports Club, Motihari. 

The Sports Club is the oldest institution of the Motihari town. 
It was established by late W. S. Irvine, the proprietor of the Motihari 
Indigo Concern in 1911. Mr. Irvine donated land for the play- 
ground and also got a building erected on it for tlie club. The 
main objective of the founder of this institution was to make the 
school boys sports-minded and the fee for membenhip was kept at 
only two annas per month. The club used to arrange for outdoor 
games like' football,' tennis, etc., and the indoor games like cards, 
chess, carrom, etc. Besides these the club had a very good library 
of its owTi. In tlie beginning the club was primarily a student’s 
club, but now tlie membership is thrown open to adults. The 
membership fee has been raised from two annas to rupee one. 

The Champaran District Sports Association. 

This Association was organised in 1944. It is affiliated to tlie 
Bihar State Sports Association wliich forms part of an All-India 
Organisation. The main work of this Association is to give 
affiliation to sporting clubs and teams of the district. It runs 
several trophies for different games. The Association has done good 
work in the field of physical education. 

Bhartendu Sangh, Motihari. 

The Bhartendu Sangli was formed in 1939 to commemorate late 
Shri Bhartendu Harischandra who is a landmark in modem Hindi 
literature. The Sangh has a library containing about a thousand 
books. The Sangh is trying to bring standard Hindi literature 
•within easy access of the public. 

35 


36 Rev. 
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Social Service Squad of M S College, Motihari 

The Soaal Service Squad of M. S College, Motihan ivas 
organised in the year 1950 The aim of the squad is to carry on 
rural uplift work, education and allied social services in villages 
round about the college The squad selected Kolawar\a, as the 
first centre to begin tlie work of Milage uplift 

Depressed Classes League 

Through the efforts of Shn Jagjiwan Ram, Railway Minister, 
Government of India and a few others this League has been organised 
throughout India The branch at Champaran is closely associated 
t\ith social reforms among the Hanjans 

Originally the League had mainly political activities During 
the Round Table Conference in 1932 33 this was an independent 
organisation although it had affiliations with the Indian National 
Congress In 1936 37 Election the League had run candidates in 
collaboration with the Congress It is now essentially a body for 
bringing in social reforms and removal of untouchability 

Bengali Institute 

This institute has the arrangement for a library called Beenapini 
Library (estd 1918), dramatic club, religious functions indoor 
games and physical culture The library with almost 2,000 books 
of Bengali, Hindi and English languages sene as a centre of 
knowledge and exchange of tlioughts About the religious functions 
of the Institute special mention may be made of their performance 
of Buddha Jayanti The Institution has a building of its outi 
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PLACES OF INTEREST. 

ADAPUR.— A village in Sadar subdivision at a distance" of 
20 miles north-east from Motihari. There is a police thana, an 
Anchal Office and a combined Post and Telegraph Office. Adapur 
is a growing township. 

ARERAJ,— See Lauriya Areraj. 

BAGAHA.— A township with a future in the Bettiah subdivision 
situated on the eastern bank of the Great Gandak, 35 miles north- 
east of Bettiah. It is the headquaners of the thana. There is a 
State hospital with C beds, 4 for males and 2 for females. There is 
a veterinary hospital with its jurisdiction throughout Bagaha police- 
station. There is a union board’s office, a combined post and 
telegraph office, an inspection bungalow, one high school, one upper 
primary school, one lower primary school, one Sanskrit pathshala 
and one librarj'. There is an office of the Stib-Registrar. Bagaha is 
connected with Bhainsalotan by a P. W. D. road. 

Ideally situated in a sugarcane area Bagaha lias a big sugar mill, 
viz., the North Bihar Sugar Mill, Ltd., with a capacity to crush 
900 tons per day. The sugar mill maintains one upper primary 
school and a club. Bagaha is the terminus of Bair^nia-Bagaha 
branch of the North-Eastern Railway. It commands a large trade in 
grains and limber. Timber from Nepal is brouglu to Bagaha and 
from liere it is transported by river, road or railway. It has a sizeable 
bazar. Sweets and curd of Bagaha arc supposed to be very good. 

In 1951 census Bagaha was recorded to have a population of 
5,820 persons consisting of 3,044 mtiles and 2,77G females. Out of 
this population, 161 males and 206 females were engaged in produc- 
tion other than cultivation, 206 males and 355 females in commerce, 
W2, males and bt) females m transport and bbb males and StiB females 
in other services and miscellaneous sources. In agricultural classes, 
47 males and 54 females were recorded as non-cultivating owners of 
land, agricultural rent receivers and their dependants; 1,520 males 
and 1,593 females as cultivators, culth'ating labourers and their 
dependants respectively. It is the headquarters of the Bagaha I and 
II Anchal-cww-Development Blocks. 

It is on the Great Gandak which has been identified ss’ith 
Kondochates of the Greek Geographers. It is also known as the 
Narayani and the Salgrami (from the salgram stones found in the 
bed of the river). The Champakaranya of the Pxtranas, the retreat 
of ascetics of olden days, streiclied along the Narayani river, has" 
given the name to the district of Champaran. 

BARA.— This township is now kno’jvn as Chakia and has a 
future. The place is seived by the Chakia railway station which 
has a heathy booking for grains and sugarcane. The population has 
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gone up and in 1951 census it was recorded as 5 817 persons out of 
ivhich 3,003 ivere males and 2,814 were females The Champaran 
Sugar Company, Ltd , Bara Chakia has a daily cane crushing capacity 
of 932 tons The sugar mill has encouraged a sizeable bazar which 
has also some turnover m jiite, kerosene oil and grains The State 
Electricity Board has a power station at Chakia Power is supplied 
to Motihan town from here and also for imgational purposes m 
the neighbourhood 

The place has a combined post and telegraph office, a high 
school and schools of other standards, a cinema hall and a number of 
tea shops. It is an important halting station for the passenger bus ser 
vices Out of the total population of 5,817, 655 males and 448 females 
ivere recorded as engaged in production other than cultivation, 
684 males and 591 females in commerce, 62 males and 37 females m 
transport, and 369 males and 260 females in other services and nus- 
cellaneous sources In the agncultural classes, 10 males and 4 females 
were recorded as non-cuItivating owners of land, agncultural rent 
receivers and their dependants and 1,223 males and 1,474 females ns 
cultivators, cultivating labourers and their dependants respectuely 
It has an Anchal Office 

BARGAON —An important village in Bettiah subdivision is 
about 5 miles from Bagaha According to 1951 census Bagaha has 
a population of 2,183 persons consisting of 1,098 males and 1,085 
females There is one upper pnmary school, one basic school, one 
post office, one Sansknt Pathshala and one library 

Bargaon once had the Saltation Army Settlement for Dorns at 
Chautanva The Dorns are no longer in surveillance although their 
interests are looked after by a State Government Officer The Dom 
settlements at Chautarwa are engaged m making ;/mnis, dttus and 
other textiles The Dorns also work on Uie land 

BA'WANGARHI —The following description occurs in the 
District Gazetteer of Champaian revised by R E Stvanzy m 1932 
“ A name, meaning 52 forts, giten to the remains of some old fortifi 
cations near Dansaban, m the extreme northwestern corner of the 
district, about fi\e miles from Tribeni The place is also called 
Tirpan Bazar or tJie 53 bazars, and the name Danvabari appears to 
mean the door of the place Daiavaban itself is a small Milage on 
the edge of the forest, with swamps to the east The remains of the 
52 forts and 53 bazars are at a short distance to the north, and include 
some rums knowoi as the Kacliahn Also, nearby are an old tank 
and a curious ascii on the edge of which there are rude stone 
representations of alligators To the north avest across the sasamp 
are remains of massiae embankments, aahicli may perhaps have been 
intended to serae as lines of circunivallation or as resen oirs 

“ No trustavorthy information can be obtained as to the history 
of Baasangarhi, though Mr Vincent Smith hazards the opinion that 
It is just possible that it is identical avitJi Ramagrama, the ancient 
city Msiteu by the Chinese pilgnms Fa Hian and Huicn Tsiang 
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It forms the subject of various traditions, one of which connects it 
ivitli the lives of the Pandavas, who are said to have spent the ^veary' 
years of their exile in the neiglibouring forest. According to another 
legend, it teas the residence of a chief called Baora, ivho is said to 
have been contemporaneous witli the Simraon dynasty; it has been 
conjectured that the forts ^vere erected by this Raja as a retreat for 
himself and his followers from the invasion or depredations of his 
more powerful neighbours to the south and the hill tribes of Nepal 
to the north. Another tradition is tliat there tvas a chain of 52 forts 
erected by immigrants from South Bihar, who came here under a 
leader called Bhim Singh, and continued to hold this tract under 
a number of petty chieftains. The general belief is that the 
surrounding country Tras once thickly populated, and this belief is 
confirmed by the remains of walls, ivith tanks and wells inside them, 
as well as by the deserted villages, plantations and mango groves 
found in this part of the district. 

" The following legend regarding Ba\v’angarhi, which forms one 
of the favourite songs of the Nats, was discovered by Mr. W. R. 
Bright, C.S.I., when Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah. At one time 
the Rajas of Bawangarhi ^vere two brothers, Jasor (the elder) and 
Torar, the former of whom had two sons, Allaha and Ruddal, and 
the latter two sons, named Jhagru and Jaman. Disputes arose 
between them, which ended in their agreeing to divide their king- 
dom, but tvhen tliey came to divide a mango orchard containing five 
ttees on tlie banks of the Gandak, a quarrel broke out in ivhich 
Torar svas killed by Jasor. Torar’s son Jliagni avenged his father's 
death and would probably have also killed Jasor’s ^vidow and her 
sons, had she nqt esca^>ed with them to Sagarpokhra at Bettiah. 
Tlience she went to vanoas friends only to be expelled by them as 
soon as Jhagru heard that they were giring her shelter, until at last 
in despair she wandered out with her two sons into tlie forest hoping 
that they would be killed by w'ild beasts. It happened, however, 
that the Benares Raja passed tlirough the forest on a hunting 
expedition and having found the mother and her children, had 
compassion on her and took tliem to Benares. For two years they 
lived there, until Jhagru heard of it and at once demanded their 
expulsion. From Benares she wandered to Kalinjar •where Allaha 
attained his majority, and having shown some skill in •<v’ar tvas given 
the fortress of Mahuagarh. Having learnt his history, he travelled 
off in the garb of a fakir to Bawangarhi, and while sitting by the 
great jhil tvhich is still a prominent feature of the place, sa\v iiis 
father’s corj^e hanging on a tree and being daily scourged by Jhagru. 
When he ■^vent up to the tree to take the corpse dosvn, his father’s 
spirit told him that he must win it by force of arms and not by theft. 
He ■was aftenvards recognised by Jhagru, but managed to escape on 
an old horse, ■which recognis^ him, to Mahuagarh. Having 
collected a large force there, he attacked Bars'angarhi, but met with 
a decisive defeat at the hands of Jhagru and became his prisoner. 
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The tables were turned by the skill m witchcraft possessed by his 
wife, who o\'ercame the spell cast by Jhagru s motlier and released 
her husband and other captives A battle ensued m which Jhagru 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and then killed, and Allaha after 
dividing the Raj betiveen his aunt and a female servant of his, left 
the place and returned home * 

BEDIBAN —The following descnption occurs in the District 
Gazetteer of Champaran revised by R E Swanzy in 1932 A 
village situated m the southeast of die headquarters subdivision 
about half a mile north-east of the Pipra railway station and about 
a mile to die south of Sitakund The village contains the remains 
of an old fort, 925 feet long from north to south and 670 feet bioad, 
with an average height of 12 feet above the surrounding country 
The ramparts, which appear to be of earth only, are covered with 
trees and surrounded by a broad shallow ditch Close to the northern 
end of the enclosure there is a lofty terrace, 20 feet high, surrounded 
by a brick wall, with two long flights of steps on the north and the 
east On the western half of this terrace stands a Hindu temple, 
a. domed building with a verandah or portico on the entrance side, 
which faces the east The only object of worship in this shrine is 
a stone with a Muhammadan inscription, which is called Bhaguan 
ka Charanpad, or the foot prints of Bhagwan The stone is two feet 
square and one foot thick, with seven lines of Arabic writing m the 
usual raised letters Unfortunately the daily libations of glu and 
water have injured the letters so much that the record is not very 
legible, but General Cunningham was able to decipher the name of 
Mahmud Shah, whom he identified with Mahmud Sharki, King of 
Jaunpur (1450 AD) He was of opinion that not only was this 
Arabic inscription adopted as an object of Hindu worship, but that 
the temple itself had onginally been a Muhammadan tomb which 
the Hindus appropriated This if true, would be a remarkable 
fact, as the reverse has generally been the case, but the style of the 
temple is not unusual m Bihar and does not point to a Muhammadin 
origin (Reports, Archecologtcal Survey, India, Vol XVI, Report, 
Archeeological Survey, Beng(A Circle, 1901 02) ” 

The stone that has been referred to in the above description 
forms the subject matter of an article in Bihar Research Society 
Journal, Vol XLI, Part 11, 1955 (June issue) by Sn S 
Sohoni, ICS* The stone has since been removed and is m the Pitm 
Museum This had ceased to be an object of worship long before 
The temple itself la in a dilapidated condition and has been 
abandoned by the people of the locality 

There are remains of an old building m the jungle near the 
village This is said to be the "Pippali Kanan ” (jungle of Pippah) 
where Emperor Chandragupta was bom and built the temple 

• Inscription of Md Bin Yusuf at Bediban Thu inscription is our earliest 
indication of Bediban Mchu area assuming administrative importance (P C R C) 
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of Areraj (virfe Areiaj) It is a small village ivhich has a population 
of 244 consisting of 120 males and 124 females according to the 
census of 1951 

BETTIAH RAJ —The following description occurs m the 
District Gazetteer of C/mmpflr<in revised by R E S^vanzy m 1932 
“A great estate extending over 14,43,073 acres It belongs to a 
Babhan family over 250 years old, which traces its descent from one 
Ujjain Singh whose son, Gaj Singh, received the title of Raja from 
the Emperor Shah Jehan (1C28— 1658) The family came into 
prominence in the eighteenth century during the time of the down 
fall of tlie Mughal Empire when we find frequent references made 
by Muhamma^n histonans to the Rajas of Bettiah as independent 
chiefs Thus, in the Riyazus-Silatin, the Raja is described as a 
refractory and turbulent chief whose territory had never acknow- 
ledged the dominion of any of the Subahdars In order to subdue 
this chief All Vardi Khan led an expedition against him in 1729, 
and brought him and his territory under subjection Subsequently, 
in 1784, the Raja seems to have entered into an alliance with the 
Afghan rebel chief of Darbhanga and gave shelter to their families 
during their revolt against the Bengal Viceroy, when the Afghans 
were defeated by Ah Vardi Khan, he offered to atone for his 
contumacy with a contnbution of 3 laUis of rupees In 1759 
Caillud advanced against the fort of Bettiah, and compelled the Raja 
to submit, in 1762 another expedition was sent against him by Mir 
Kasim Ah Khan and his fort was again captured, and in 1766 a third 
expedition under Sir Robert Barker was necessary to establish British 
authority A more detailed account of these transactions will be 
found in Chapter II 

At the time when Sarkar Charaparan passed under British rule, 
It was in the possession of Jugal Keshwar Singh, who succeeded 
Raja Dhurup Singh in 1763 This Raja soon came into conflict 
with the Xast India Company He leB into arrears ol revenue, and 
in the words of the Judges of the Diwani Adalat “ rebelled and 
fought with the forces of the British Government, was defeated and 
fled to Bundelkhand for safety and his Rajgi was seized upon and 
brought under the direct management of the Company ’ The 
attempts to manage the estate proved, however, a complete failure • 
and the Company finding that its revenue grew less and less 
persuaded Jugal Keshwar Singh to return They then settled with 
him paiganas Majhawa and Siranion, the remainder of the district 
being given to his cousins, Sri Kishan Singh and Abdhut Singh and 
forming Sheohar Raj The same two parganas of Majhawa and 
Simraon were settled with Bir Keshwar Singh, the Son of Jugal 
Keshvrar Singh, at the Decennial Settlement in 1791, and still 
constitute the greater part of the Bettiah Raj Estate Bir Keshwar 
Singh played a prominent part in the disputes that led to the 
Nepalese war, and was succeeded in 1816 by Anand Keshvrar Singh, 
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on whom Lord 'William Bentick conferred the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur as a re^vard for services rendered. On the death of his 
successor, Newal Keshwar Singh in 1855, the estate passed to 
Rajendra Keshsvar who, in the words of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
gave at the time of the Mutiny " praiseworthy aid and support to 
Government during the svhole progress of the rebellion The title 
of Maharaja Bahadur tras also given to this Raja and to lus son. 
Harendra Keshrvar Singh, the last Maharaja of Bettiah, who was 
subsequently made a K.C.I.E. and died in 1893. He left no children 
and was succeeded by his senior widow, ^vho died in 1896. The 
estate, which has been under the management of the Court of "Wards 
since 1897, is at present held by the Maharaja’s junior widow, 
Maharani Janki Kiiar, rvho is styled Maharani by courtesy. Her 
title to the estate has been contested on three occasions. Babu 
Ramnandan Singh and Babu Girijanandan Singh of Sheohar eacli in 
turn laid claim to the estate, but their claims were disallowed by the 
Privy Council in 1902. 

The Manager of the estate who for the last few' years has been 
an Indian Civil Servant on deputation, has his headquarters at 
Bettiah and the estate property in Champaran is divided into circles, 
i.e., Rajpore Sihoria, Bettiah. Motihan, Peepmh, and Turkaulia. 
Besides the property in this district, the estate also possesses landed 
property in the districts of Muzaffarpur, Patna, Saran, Mirzapur, 
Allahabad, Basti, Gorakhpur, Fyzabad and Benares. The property 
in the six districts last mentioned is now' under the Court of wards, 
United Provinces. The land revenue and cesses due from the estate 
amount to Rs, 6 lakhs and the collection of rent and cesses to nearly 
29 lakhs. Compared to former years, a small portion only of the 
estate is now held on permanent leases by European planters. The 
loan of £ 2,45,000 negotiated in London in 1855 w’as paid off in 
the year 1925. The great majority of the permanent leases have 
been redeemed by the estate since the final repayment of this loan ". 

The estate used to maintain two large and well-equipped 
hospitals— the King Edw’ard Memorial Hospital for males and 
Maharani Janki Kuar hospital for females. This hospital was run 
by the W. M. S. and maintained from 1-ady Dufferin Fund. The 
.Bettiah Raj made very laige endow'ments and the Imspital was called 
after Maharani Janki Kuar. Both tlic hospitals are now' provin- 
cialised. Since the abolition of zamindari the hospitals arc nm^ by 
the State, It has a dairy farm at B)Teah a few miles from Bettiah. 
It also maintains a high English school and has got a market known 
as the Mina Bazar. 

The Bettiah Estate maintained its owm Engineering offices, staff 
and engineer, ivho was of the standing of the Executive Engineer. 

The subsequent history of the estate may be briefly described. 
Ahihanini Janki Kuar died at Allahabad on 27th November, lP5h 
As the estate was already under Court of ^Vards because Maharani 
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Janki Kuar Avas incapable o£ running the zamindan theie was no 
change m the administration With the abolition of zamindan the 
Bettiah estate vested in the Government in 1954 The State 
Government administered the erstnhile Bettiah estate through a 
Manager, a permanent resident in Bettiah who was once a Deputy 
Inspector General o£ Police The following geneaological table of 
Bettiah Raj is quoted from a Hindi book ‘ Champaran* whose 
author is Bam Bahadur Singh and the book was published on the 
10th September, 1938 — 

GBNEAOLOGIGAL TABLE OF BETTIAH RAJ * 

(Descendants or Raja Gancesuwar Deva) 

1244 A D 

Raja Udaj'a Kama Singh 
(Prominent Couitter of Emperor Akhar) 

Raja Jadu Rni 


Raja DgrLen Singh 
(Last King— 1027 29 A D ) 

Raja Gnja Smgli 
(Second King — 16o9 94 A 0 ) 

Blian Mai 

Eai Mai 

Jagaii Rai 

Raja Dalip Singh Kanak S ngh 

(Third Kmg-j-1094 1715) 

Anup Singli 

Pnthw/ Smgh 

t 

Satrajit Smgh 

Raja Dhurup S ngh Shi\nath 

(Fourth Kin^— 1716— 02) Smgh 

1 

Cliama Smgh 

Snmeshwar 

Smgh 

Paliad Smgh 


Daughter s eon Raja Jui^le lushora Singh 
(Fifth Iv ng— 1702 83) 


Rnja Vir Aisliora Sengh 
(Sixth King — 1783 1816) 


Maharaja Anand Kishors Smgh Raja Nawal KisJoro Singh 

(So^enth King — J8I0-3*) (Eighth King — 1832 55/ 


Slaharaja Rajtndra Kiahoro Singh Maharaja Kumar Vlahendra Kuhorc Singh 
(Ninth King — 1855 — 84) (G«nera) ilanager death 1864) 


Maharoja Tlarendra Kiehoro Singh 
(Tenth King — 1884 — 03) 


Maharam bhirratra Kunwar Slahamni Janhi Koar 

(1893—96) (1896 97) 


* I ids CAnmpamn OppOO — Bainbahadar Singh Nepali Magan published lOtb 
Sojtotnher 1038 Sagar Fokimi Bettiah The Editor (loci not Touch for the 
authenticity oflbo table (P C R Cj 
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The history of Bettiah Raj is in a way the history of the district. 
The very important role that the great Bettiah Raj family played 
has been covered in the text on “ History 

BETTIAH SUBDIVISION.-The northern subdivision of the 
district lying between26* 36' and 27* 3T N. and83* 50' and 94* 46' 
E. and having an area of 1,997 square miles according to the 
census of 1951 (the District Gazetteer of 1938 mentions 2,013 
square miles). The southern portion of the subdivision is a 
level alluvial plain but towards the north-west the surface 
is more undulating and rises gradually near the Nepal frontier. 
From the north-western comer a range and low hills extend in a 
south-easterly direction for a distance of some 20 miles. Between 
this range and the Soraeshwar range which extends along the triiole 
of the northern frontier lies the Dun ^'alley. Rice is the main crop 
growl, particularly in the northern and eastern portions of the 
subdivision, but the area under sugarcane has increased considerably 
during recent years due to the existence of nine laige sugar mills 
in the district. The population in 1951 iv'as recorded as 10,71,382 
and the density of population as 536 persons per square mile as 
compared rvith an average of 713 for the whole district. The head- 
quarters are at Bettiah and there are 1,346 villages. Before the 
abolition of zamindari, the bulk of the subdivision was included in 
the Bettiah Raj and Ramanagar Estates. 

BETTIAH TOIVN.— Bettiah, the largest town of the district 
and the headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, is situated 
in ^25* 48' N. 84* 30' E. 

The last District Gazetteer of Champaran in 1938 mentions 
"The name Bettiah (properly Betia) is said to be derived from 
the fact that the place \vzs once famous for its cane (bent) jungle. 
Even now cane of a superior quality is found on the banks of the 
Chandrasrat and other streams Canes still grow in different parts 
of the subdivision but cane groves on the Chandrasvat have notv 
disappeared. 

History of the town.— Bettiah has had an important role in the 
history of the district through different periods and details have been 
given in the text on history. 

Bettiah has all along been the most populous town in this 
district. Even in the first sample census held in 1869, before the 
first regular census was conducted in 1872, Bettiah w'as recorded to 
have a population of 13,786 as against 3,825 of Motihari {vide 
" Sarhar Saran”, p. 72*). According to the census of 1951 Bettiah 
has a population of 35,634 as against 30,309 in 1911, 27,941 in 1931, 
24.291 in 1921 and 24.693 in 1901. It shows a steady growth in 
population and the net variation from 1901 figure to 1951 figure 

• This booh is published by the Gazetteers’ Rcslstoa Sectioa, Dihar. 
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comes to 10,938. Only in the census of 1921 there is a fall in the 
population to tlie tune of 1,502 whicli may be ignored. The 1951 
population of 35,634 is composed of 18,428 males, i.e., 2,393 more 
than the 1901 figure and 17,206 females showing an overall increase 
of 2,932 than 1901 figure. Out of 35,634 persons 4,798 persons are 
engaged in production other than cultivation, 9,511 in commerce, 
868 in transport, 11,310 in other sertdees and miscellaneous sources, 
1,420 are non-cultivating otvners of land, agricultural rent receivers 
and their dependants and 7,727 are cultivators, cultivating labourers 
and tlieir dependants. 

. Bettiah has a municipality established in 1869. The limits of 
the municipality extend over an area of 8^ square miles. The 
municipality has a road mileage of 44i miles including 36^ miles 
pucca roads and the rest are kalcha. A detailed description of the 
municipality will he found in the chapter on Local Self-Government. 

The town is important from the administration point of view. 
Besides being the headquarters of the subdivision it has a large 
number of offices of both Central and State Governments. Some of 
those Central Government departments are Post and Telegraph 
office, the Railway, Central Excise, the branch offices of the State 
Bank of India and the Life Insurance Corporation of India. Some 
of the State offices are those of Subdivisional Officer, Civil Court 
(Munsif), Sub-jail, Deputy Superintendent of Police’s office, Subdivi- 
sional Officer, Education, Subdivisional Officer, Tube-well, Executi^c 
Engineer (Roads and Buildings), offices of the Bettiah Forest Division. 
Gandak Project, Anchal Office, Camp Commandant (Refugees), 
Special Land Acquisition Office (Refugees), Executive Engineer, 
Electricity, Excise Inspector, Land Reforms Deputy Collector, 
Sub-Registration Office, Subdivisional Officer, Labour, Subdivisional 
Officer, Agriculture, Inspector of Industries, Welfare Inspector, 
Assistant Health Officer, Anti-Malaria Officer, Public Health 
Engineering Department, Sales Tax— Commercial Taxes, Assistant 
Registrar, Co-operative (Cane Inspector), and brancli offices of the 
National Central Co-operative Bank and the Central Bank of India, 
etc. 

Bettiah is the largest trade centre of Champaran district. 
Minabazar, an oiganised trading spot, established by the Bettiah Raj 
in 1914, housed in a massh-e masonry built rectangular structure is 
perhaps the only one of its kind in the whole of North Bihar. It 
now houses nearly a thousand shops. The market dealing with tlie 
bulk export and import which is quite considerable in Bettiah is 
located in and round Lallbaiar. Apart from grains tvliiclt are 
brought in from neighbouring thanas and parts of Nepal and dis- 
tributed to destinations far and near, turmeric is one of the major 
exports of Bettiah. More than 90,000 maunds of turmeric are sent 
to places in North and East India through rail from Bettiah. It 
is also a big consuming centre of kerosene oil and petrol. It Is also 
the contact point for trade and commerce to and from Nepal. 
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TJiere is a big tiimo^cr of hide, cigarettes, grains and consumer goods 
in the totvn of Bettiah 

The monthly average of intvrard and outuard irafTic of goods are 
88,405 maunds and ‘10,960 maunds, respectively The monthly 
average income therefrom comes to Rs 77,974 and Rs 25 210, 
respectively The monthly average of inw-ard and outward passenger 
traffic IS 45,755 and 48,587 respectively The earning tlierefrom 
comes to Rs 39,108 and Rs 23,414 respectively The mam items of 
export from this station are timber (mainly sent to Calcutta area), 
molasses (to Assam), sugar and hide (to various destinations) 

A large number of road connections shoot out from Bettiah 
Transport of goods by road is cnonnously increasing From Bettiah 
there are passenger bus services to Bagaha, Ramnagar, Launya, 
Jogapatti, Areraj, Palhezaghat, Motihari and Mtizaffarpur, Raxaul 
and other places But some of the roads are not in a good condition 
Even within the tovm limits some of tlie roads are in a very bad 
state 

There are one middle school, nine upper primary schools and 
17 lower primary sdiools run by the municipality Besides there 
are Christ Raja Boys' High School, St Tiiercsa Girls High School, 
Bepin High School, Bettiah Raj High School and Girls' High School 
m Bettiah for secondary education of boys and girls There is a 
degree college (Maliarani Janki Kuar College) opened in 1955 

The town has more of old style kutcha buildings and most of 
the muhallahs are very congested Sanitation and conservancy 
incidence are at a low level After the Eartliquake a number of 
cement and mortar buildings of new style have been built Pucca 
two storied R C and R B buildings are becoming common Slums 
are not separated 

The Raj palace and the Guest House which are fine buildings 
have now a deserted appearance The Bettiah Raj Cutdierry, the 
Man\an Dharamshala where Mahatma Gandhi stayed, the Hospitals 
the Mission Houses, the Christ Raja High School, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the old mosque and some of the temples are well 
worth a visit 

The famous Duiga temple in front of tlie Guest House vsas 
damaged in the Bihar Earthquake of 1934 It is said that the idol 
at the Bhawant Mandap was fixed on human skulls The worship 
of Kail was at its height at Bettiali at one time Bettiah was the 
centre of Tantricism at one time The Kaliban, temple of the 
goddess Kali built about 250 yeais ago by the Bettiah Raj brings 
back stones of devotion of the Rajas and Ranis for the Goddess 
Formerly there used to be one goat sacrifice daily and one bufHlo 
sacrifice weekly at the altar of the Goddess but now only one goat 
a week is sacnficed This temple is situated over a laige area and has 
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at least one hundred rooms filled with images of hundreds of deities— 
a i’aried and rich collection of all the rashis, vahshairas, ai'tais, 
Ihigams and the like. This is a rare collection of idols. There is 
another teniple witli good architectural designs within two furlongs 
from Bettiali station wliidi shelters the image of Shankara. There 
is one Jungi Masjid, a small mosque with an interesting background. 
It is raid that there was a fight between the Bettiah Raj and the 
Muslim community, the latter being the victor took over the posses- 
sion of the mosque.' From this incident the mosque had its name. 
The Bettiah Raj, instead of becoming vindictive, appreciated the 
valour of the Muslims and expre^ed the desire to p.iy the entire 
expenditure for tlie construction of a big, new mosque at the same 
place. The Muslims refused the offer and the Bettiah Raj bore the 
expenditure of the preparation of a grand Tajia at tlie time of 
Muharram. 

The Roman Catholic Gliristians have got one beautiful magni- 
ficent Church. The Mission was established in December, 1745. 
This structure has a blend of the main features of Roman architec- 
ture and those of the Jaipur Sdioo! of Indian architecture. It has 
an orphanage and a hostel for the Cleigy. By the side of the cluirch 
there is a big knitting school, managed by tlie Mission. The 
Christian population is concentrated in the locality where tJic Mission 
houses are constructed. Tliis area is known as KrischentoU, 

The otlier main localities of the loum are Lallbazar, tlie main 
trade centre and inliabited mostly by trading communities like 
Manraris and Sindhis, Quillabazar, another trading area, Purani- 
gudri, an old area of the town, Kalighat wlicrc the Kalibari is 
situated. Chaurai, Ramnagri and Kumarbagh, a feiv miles away from 
the railway station are now mainly occupied by tlic displaced persons. 
Mazaritola, Jaradartola and Torltola are tlie slum areas. Portions 
of Ganj I and Ganj II are red light area. Banauria, Vasanttola and 
Px-kjl-jiViVcAa we TOl’kTfcVved people eeroiiVig Ctoto tXK et We. 

Besides a number of hotels of poor standard there are one 
Inspection Bungaloiv of the Public Works Department, one Dak 
Bungalow of the Distxact Board and the Raj Guest House 
where both officials and non-officials may halt during their stay .nt 
Bettiah. There are two cinema houses. There is a football ground. 
There is one Hindu Ariatbalaya and also one Muslim Yalhnkhana 
for the orphans. The Bettiah Raj Library is a big library and quite 
popular. The library has a children’s park attached. 

Nearabout the town there is the Sarepman or Udaipur lake 
only a few miles au-ay which is a beauty spot. Tlie Udaipur Game 
Sanctuary also lies nearby. These are places of tourist’s interests. 

BH1THAR^VA.— It is a village in the Bettiah subdivision. 
This was one of the centres for social ^vork selected by Gandhiji 
when he was in Champaran in 1917. Amohra concern under the 
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management o£ Mr Ammon ^\as located here He was considered 
to be a terror to tlie locality. Gandhiji put this centre under die 
charge of some of his cotvorkers from outside Bihar such as Srimati 
Awantika Bai Gokhale, Somanjt, Mahadeo Desai and others 
Besides teaching alphabets, etc, the teachers did a lot of social work 
and did their own scavenging They took upon themselves the 
problem of illiteracy At present there is a Khadi centre working 
under direct control of the Bihar Khadr Samiti 

BHIKNATHORI —A beauty spot It is the last railway station 
on Narkatiaganj-Bhiknathon section Located in the midst of 
beautiful scenery it was the traditional place of most for big game 
shooting King George V had \isited the area for shiKar It has 
an attractive bungalow 

Kanknr (lime stone) is obtained from the hill sides and exported 

BRINDABAN — The village is situated within police station 
Bettiah m the Bettiah subdivision It has the Gram Seva Kendra 
svhich had been planned to work out the ideals of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh About 100 bighas of land in one plot ivas procured and 
placed under the charge of a trust for tins purpose The All India 
Gandlit Seva Sangh held their annual conference at this village in 
1937 It ivas attended by Malnima Gandhi, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
and Sn J B Knpalani Trom that time onivards a school and a 
small dispensary have been functioning there Also \ illage industries 
like weaving and spinning, ghaiit oil prwsmg, etc , are carried on 
there It has a post ofHce 

CHAINPATIA— A growing toivnship 10 miles north of Bettiah 
connected by a railway station of the same name beti\een Bettiah 
and Narkatiaganj It has a population of 5,100 according to the 
1951 census There is a District Board Dispensary and a Union 
Board Office besides a police station and a combined Post and 
Telegraph office 

A large sugar mill, viz , Champaran Sugar Company, Limited 
IS located at this place The bazar has a fairly large turnover in 
grains, particularly, rice, and chura (flattened rice) There is an 
Anchal office at Champatia 

CHANKIGARH —The name of a remarkable mound in tlie 
It has an out station of the Jesuit Mission of Bettiah The Church 
at Chakni was designed and built by the priests themselves The 
village has a population of 813, an area of 229 acres and 146 occupied 
houses according to the census of 1951 

CHANKIGARH —The name of a remarkable mound m the 
Bettiah subdivision, situated 6 miles east of Ramnagar, a short 
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distance north of the road from Shikarpur to Ramnagar The 
mound, ivhich stands about a quarter of a mile east of the village 
ChanU, is a mass of solid bnck tvork about 90 feet high and is 
composed foi the most part of large bncks 14 inches square b) 
2^ inches thick The whole mound from east to west is about 
250 feet long, but of such a straggling shape that it is not easy to 
define its exact limits, us shape may, however, be roughly defined 
as resembling the letter L The sides are perpendicular above a 
certain height, where they rise out of the debns which has accumu 
lated from bricks, etc, constantly falling down It was probably 
originally a fort, and the remains of some fortifications can still be 
seen, besides some insignificant shrines Some sheets of ivater 
surround the mound, and to the south a broad winding path leads 
up to the summit The mound is knowm locally as Jankigarh or 
Jankikot, and local tradition asserts that it was a fort of king Janaka 
Another tradition is that a Buddhist Raja, whose palace was at 
Launya Nandangarh, II miles to the south had a favourite priest 
named Tantrik, for whom he built this fort and while he kept a 
light always burning at Launya, the priest kept a light on 
Chankigarh, in order that they might know that all was well with 
each other' * Another source mentions tint some two miles north 
west of Narkatiaganj Railway Station, close to the village of Chandi, 
is a very ancient mound called Chankigarh or Jankigarh Janki Kot 
IS situated on elevated ground about 90 feet above the surrounding 
plain It 15 a mass of solid brickwork On tlie top are the remains 
of some ancient buildings and on the east side arc traces of steps 
leading up to the top The fort is attributed to the Bulayas one 
of the tribes of the Vnjis the ancient inhabitants of the country (see 
under Bettiah) Some seek to associate the place with great 
Chanakya Some excavations were made more than 65 years ago by 
a Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah which resulted in the finding of 
a cannon ball, an iron spike and some copper corns 

GHUHARI —The last Distucl Gazetteer, Champaran, published 
in 1938 mentions “A village about six miles north of Bettiah on 
the Parsa Lohena road, is also a station of the Jesuit Mission at 
Bettiah In 1785 Father Horace of Penna left Lhasa in despair at 
the order of the Tibetan aiuhorities that he and his two companions 
might only preach on condition that they declared the Tibetan 
religion to be good and perfect He returned to the Mission hospice 
in Patan (Nepal) and died there some six weeks later The Mission 
continued there for 24 years longer until the Gurkhas swept avxay 
the Newar dynasty and expelled the Capuchin Fathers They 
retired to Chuhari where in 1769 the Raja of Bettiah gave them and 
iheir Newar converts an asylum There the Mission has remained 
ever since and now maintains an orphanage and a middle English 
school for boys, a church and a presbytery for two Fathers and two 
brothers A substantial budding has recently been erected to house 

* District Ca-’etteer of Champann (1938) 
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the orphans and other boarders There are also an orphanage and 
a middle English school for girls, a home for ^vidons, a free dis 
pensary and a training school for girls who wish to qualify for 
teachers’ certificate— all managed by the Sisters of tlie Holy Cross’ 
According to 1951 census tins village has a population of 2,149 
persons and occupies an area of 698 acres There are a Middle School, 
a Lower Primary School and a Library It has a post office also 

DEWAR — A village m tappa Ramgir in the extreme north 
east of the Bettiah subdivision The village contains a shnne at 
which two fairs are held yearly, one on the full moon of the month 
of Kartik and the other on the Raranawami in Chait Local legend 
says that the place originally contained the fort of Arjuna Maharaja 
and that it was attacked by a predatory tribe An Ahirin, the sistei 
of Krishna, was caught by them while hiding her husband, and had 
her nose and ears cut off She was then turned into stone The 
idol now in existence has a broken nose and this peculiarity has 
no doubt given nse to the legend The offerings made at the shnne 
are the perquisites of a family of Tharu Gurus * 

DHAKA— A village in Sadar subdivision with a population of 
5,077 persons according to 1951 census It has a police station and 
an Anchal Office It has also one combined post and telegraph 
office, one Lower Primary School, one Urdu Lower Primary School, 
one High School, one Library and a Basic School 

DHANAHA— A village m Bettiah subdnision with a population 
of 5,919 persons according to 1951 census It has a police-station 
and a Post Office The office of the DhanaJia I Anchal cum 
Development Block is at Madliuban and of the Dhanaha 11 at 
Thakraha 

DHAPAHAR— A village in the Adapur police station It was 
once known as Bhisagarh but now as Bhisa Math It was formerly 
full of jungles Some 150 years back, it is said, that one 
Shri Hardeobaba came and began to live there His disciple after 
the death of Hardeobaba got a temple constmeted and since then 
the temple and Math came into existence The \allagers say tint 
It was formerly a place of the legendary Raja Dhruba and after 
wards it ivas the capital town of Raja Nonachar It is understood 
tliat some thirty years back some gold ornaments were found under 
the earth There is a general belief that there is some hidden 
treasure m the village It has a population of 851 according to the 
census of 1951 

GAUNAHA— A village in Bettiah subdnision irith a population 
of 191 persons according to 1951 census It is the headquarters of 
a Community Development Project Gaunaha is m Tharuhat, the 


* District Gazetteer of Champartsa (1938) 
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area where die Thanis Ihe * There is a Rest Bungaloi\ at Gaunaln 
It has a raihvay station and a combined Post and Telegraph Office 

GHORAS\HAN — A Milage in Sadar subduision wheie there 
IS a police thana According to 1951 census it has a population of 
4,205 persons The village has a combined Post and Telegraph 
Office Ghorasahan is the headquarters of a Community Develop- 
ment Block It has a Lower Primary, Upper Primary, Middle and 
a High School 

GOABARI— A Milage in Dhaka tham with an Inspection 
Bungaloisr overlooking die n\er and a canal embankment The place 
IS accessible from Dhaka by canal embankment road The road 
from Motihan to Dhaka is motorable m the dry Season The 
raihvay station of Bairagnia is one mile from the Inspection Bungalow 
The population according to 1951 census is 1,840 

GOBINDGANJ — A village whicli has a population of 3,879 
souls according to 1951 census is in Sadar subdivision It has a 
police station and a combined Post and Telegraph Office 

HARINAG'kR — It is a railway station on the Narkatiaganj 
Bagaha branch A road, motorable during the dry weather, runs 
northwards to tlie summit of the Sumeswar hill at a height of 2,884 
feet above the sea level The ascent to the summit lies along the 
Sumeswar pass up the bed of the Juri Pam stream amid romantic 
scenery The summit overlooks the Maun valley in Nepal and 
commands unequalled view of Mount Everest and of the great snow 
peaks of Dhaulagiri, Gosamthan and Annapurna The view of 
the snows and of the intervening valleys m extent is said to be one 
of die finest obtainable from any place on the frontier line in India 

A fort, now in nuns, is situated on the edge of a sharp precipice 
on the summit of the lull A temple bell of remarkably sweet tone, 
which is an object of considerable veneration, hangs in the nuns on 
the east of die fort 

IIARSIDIH— \ village m Sadar Subdivision with a population 
of 3,451 souls according to 1951 census It has a police station and 
a post office 

HUSSLNI —It IS a rather neglected beauty spot in Kess'iri^’v 
thana The ]hil at Husseni was once a famous sanctuary of bircls 
The place is accessible from Motihan by road and is situated five 
miles from Kessanya and 33 miles fiom Motihan It lias a popiila 
tion of C,6G4 souls according to the census of 1951 It has a lower, 
an upper primary school and a post office 

JOGAPATTI— A village in Bettiah subdivision There was a 
large mdigo concern at this village The village has a police thana 

• Tha Tharus have been described in Peofle’ Chapter 

36 36 Rev 
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JUAFAR— It IS a \illage under police-station Adapur and is 
situated uithin a mile from the adjoining Milage of Dhapahar 
Many \sells Asith bricks of old type have been discovered m agncwl 
tural plots and still many are being found out Apparently this is 
an ancient site It has a population of 1,144 souls 

KALYANPUR— A village in Sndar subdivision with a popula 
tion of 2 951 souls according to 195! census It has an Anchal 
Office It has one uppci pnmary school and a lower primary school 
It has a post office also 

KASTURIA — A name given to a lai^e mound of brick nuns 
-nn the west side of Saraiy'a in the south-east of the headquarters 
subdivision situated 16 miles east of Motihari The mound which 
IS 160 feet long by 100 feet broad is said to be the remains of a 
Chero Rajas palace It has been dug up m all directions for the 
large bricks of which it is composed, and the fields for half a imle 
round are also sirewm with their fragments To the west of the 
mound tliere is a large pakar tree {Ftscus glomeiata) about 15 feet 
m diameter, under which is a seated female figure, which the people 
call Durgavati Rani, but which appears to be the goddess JDur^ 
as she holds the usual bow and arrow The stone is mucli injured 
below but the broken figure of a lion on which the goddess is sealed 
IS faintly traceable She lias eight arms and the figure is clearly a 
representation of Durga as Ashtabhuja Devi or the ‘eight armed 
goddess The stone is partly enclosed by the tree, and is 3 feet 
5 inches high and 2 feet 3 inches broad The local legend is tint 
Durgavati Ram was the wife of one of the Chero Rajas One day 
when she was seated under the pakar tree, a Banjara came up to her 
and tned to lake off her bracelets and other ornaments She prayed 
for assistance and vras at once turned into stone with all her 
ornaments (Reports ArdiTological Survey, India ^^ol XVI) * 
The village Saraiyn occupies an area ot 340 acres and has a popidatitm 
of 392 fiersons Tlicre is a lowei primary school 

KI1SS‘\RIYA — Once a village, now a growing urban tract 
recognised in 1951 census as a towai with a population of 4 S07 is 
m the headquarters subilivision in tiie extreme south of the district 
It has got one Upper Primary School, one Lower Primary School 
one Urdu Lower Primary School and a Library It has a police 
station a distnct board dispensary and a sub registration office A 
combined Post and Telegraph Office is also tlierc It is also the 
headquarters of the Anchal cwm Development Block, Kessanya 

The last Dislrtct Gazetteer of Champaran mentions ‘ Two 
miles to the south stands a lofty bnek mound capped by a solid 
brick tower of considerable size, winch clearly marks the remains 
of a Buddhist stupa The mound itself, which is now overgrown 


* Diwict Ca’etffer of Champaran (I938J 
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uith Jungles, is a ruined mass o£ solid brickwork, C2 feet in height, 
and 1,400 feet in circumference at its base, while the stupa, -uhich 
IS m ruins, has a diameter of C8 feet at its base and a total height 
of 5^ feet, originally it was crowned by a pinnacle which must 
ha\e stood 80 or 90 feet high, or including the ruined basement not 
less than 150 feet above the ground General Cunningham was ot 
opinion that it dates back to A D 200 to 700, and that it was built 
upon the ruins of a much older and larger stupa This ancient 
monument is known to the people as the deora of Raja Ben, ivho 
is said to have been one of the five supreme Emperors of India and 
IS therefore called Raja Ben Chakravartt It can hardly be doubted 
that the tradition of Raja Ben preser\es the story recorded by Hiuen 
Tsiang, according to whose account this stupa was referred to a 
Chakravarti Raja by the Buddhists of the seventh century He 
states thM somewhat less than 200 Ji (le, about 30 miles) to the 
northwest of Vaisah, whicli is the exact position of the Kessariya 
stupa, there was an ancient town which Ind been deserted for many 
ages It possessed a stupa built over the spot vs’here Buddha had 
announced that in one of his former existences iie had been a 
Bodhisatva and had reigned over tint town as a Chakravarti Raja 
This Stupa IS, in fact, one of the many memorial stupas built by the 
Buddhists at places connected with some remarkable event m the 
life of Buddha 

' Local tradition asserts that Raja Ben had, by Ins austerities, 
become a Chakravarti or supreme ruler with superhuman powers, 
vshile his queen Kamalavati was able to stand on a lotus leaf when she 
bathed The Raja, it is said, was an idea! landlord for he either 
took no rent for his lands or only a sup, i e , a winnowing basket 
of com, from each cultivator Unfortunately, one day he broke this 
excellent rule by ordering that everyone should give him a piece of 
gold the size of a grun of barley, he immediately lost his super- 
natural poweis, and tlie lotus leaf gave way under his queen as she 
was bathing, and she was drowned The Raja consulted his Pandits, 
wiio told him that she had been drowned because he had raised the 
old land rent, and he built the deora or stupa, and going inside with 
all his family closed the entrance by his magical powers and was 
seen no more The site of the queen’s palace is still pointed out 
in the shape of a mound called Raniwas, about half a mile to the 
north-east of the stupa, the tank in which she bathed is called the 
Gangeya Tal tliree quarters of a mile to the east of the stupi, and 
a laige sheet of water, 3,000 feet in length, immediately to die 
south of the stupa is called Raja Ben's tank The mound called 
Raniwas or the Rani's palace, is however, really the Site of an old 
Buddhist monastery Excavations made tliere m I8G2 disclosed the 
remains of small cells and of a simne containing a colossal figure of 
Buddha, this statue was removed in 1878 by a Bengali employee 
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of the Ramgarh Indigo Concern {Reports, Atchaological Suney 
India, Vols I and XVI Report, Archaological Suwey, Bengal Circle 
1901 2) The niins ha\e been taken over by the ^rchsological 
Department 

KODARKAT — It is a Milage sMthin police station Adapur 
One temple was discovered about 60 yean back It is snd that once 
a few boys while on their play chased a bird which entered in a 
bush Dunng their efforts to drive out the bird some metallic 
sounds IS ere heard against their digging instruments The then 
proprietor of Madhuban estate got the place exeat ated and as a 
result tile stone built temple tvas unearthed Two stones tvith 
inscriptions on were reponed to ha\e been found of tvhich one is 
said to be in the temple even now and the other is said to have been 
carried away by the proprietor of Madhuban estate Two skeletons 
were also said to have been found inside die temple This village is 
about two-thirds of a mile from Milage Dhapaliar Bhisha Math The 
villages Juafar and Dhapahar might have been the site of Some chief 
in the past It has a population of 2 351 souls according to the census 
of 1951 It has a post office 

LAKHAURA DHRUB GARH — This village in police station 
Motihan is believed to be the birth place of the legendary Dhruba 
who 15 said to have been personally blessed by God because of Ins 
holy devotion There is a temple in wTetched condition having 
points on wall along with a statue of Lord Shiva and Parv'ati Tliere 
are about several tanks around the gar/i It is reported that in the 
past while digging die earth jewels metal and old utensils and coins 
have been found The site is undoubtedly an ancient one and 
proper excavation may lead to find of relics 

LALSARAIYA — The Dislitcl Gazetteer of Champaran pub 
lished m 1938 has the following description — 

An indigo factory in tlie "Bettiali subdivision about five mfies 
from Segauli station It was built as an outwork of Turenwha 
about 1822 In 1846 according to local report the place w'as sold 
to G Ralkncr for a thousand maunds of oats Later on it was 
bought by Mr James Maclcod well known for his hospitality and 
his hard riding He kept racing stables and his colours at one time 
were quite well known on die Turf in India He built the outwards 
Raighal rurrwah and Madhupur The tv\o latter are now iin 
inhabited Lalsaniy'a has now ceased to grow mdigo According 
to 1951 census the population of the village is 2 j4j A colony of 
displaced persons from Last Pakistan lias now been set up at 
Lalsaruya This has added to the population of the village It lias 
a post office 

LAURIYA ARLRAJ— The revised District Ga ellrer of 
Champaran (1938) has the following description — 

A village in the west of tlie headquarters subdivision situated 
four miles north of Gobmdgiinj thana on the road ftoni that place 
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to It contains one of the lofty stone columns erected by 

Asoka m 249 B C The pillar, which bears in as ell preserved and 
avell-cut letters six of his edicts, is a single block of polished sand 
stone, 3Gi feet in height abo\e the ground, avath a base diameter of 
41 8 inches and a diameter at the top of 37 G inches The weight 
of tins portion only is \ery nearly 34 tons, but as there must be 
several feet of tlie shaft sunk in the earth, the actual weight of the 
tvhole block must be about 40 tons This pillai has no capital, 
although there can be little, if any, doubt that it must once hate 
been crottned with a statue of some animal The edicts of Asoka 
are most clearly and neatly engraved, and are divided into two distinct 
portions, that to the north containing 18 lines, and that to the south 
23 lines They are m a good state of preervation, but the northern 
face of the pillar has suffered from the effects of tlie weather, and 
looks quite black, while die polish which is beautifully preserved 
elsewhere, has disappeared This ancient pillar has not escaped the 
vandals, one of the first of whom was Reuben Burrow, a dis 
tmguished mathematician and astronomer, and one of the earliest 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who had his name 
inscnbed on it Tins appears to be a favourite amusement of the 
scientist, for we also 6nd iits name chiselled on the Asoka pillars at 
Basarh and Launya Nandangarli In each case the date is the same 
1792, the year of his deatli The villagers call the pillar laur, i e 
the phallus^ and die adjoining village is named after it Launya, here 
there is a temple of Mahadeo, one mile south west of the pillar, 
which IS the site of a large annual fair (Reports, Archeological 
Survey, India, Vol I ) " 

The village has got a population of 1,990 persons according to 
1951 census It has one High School, one Middle School, one Upper 
Primary School and one Lower Pnmary School There is an Anchal 
Office It has also a police station There is also a combined post 
and telegraph office 

There is a temple known as that of Bahera Baba which attracts 
pilgrims from other distncts as well The village is likely to 
develop into a township within a short time 

Another source says that the village Areraj or Launya Areraj, 
eighteen miles soudiwest of Motihari, may be reached by a partly 
metalled and partly immetalled road via Tarkulia and Mateana 
About a mile south west of the village stands a lofty stone pillar on 
which there are inscribed in well preserved letters six of the edicts 
of Lraperor Asoka The pillar is a single block of polished sand 
stone— thirty seven feet m height above the ground It has no capital 
now but there can be no doubt tliat originally it wais surmounted by 
the statue of an animal These edicts, which date from 242 B C 
are very clearly and neatly engraved and are divided into two parts 
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one to the north containing 18 lines, the other to the south 
containing 23 lines. The- edicts deal with different subjects as 
under 

Edict I— The principle o£ Government. Edict 11— The Royal 
examples. Edict III— Self-examination. Edict IV— 
The pothers and duties of the Commissioners. Edict 
V— Regulations restricting slaughter and mutilation of 
animals. Edict VI— The necessity for a definite creed. 

Lauriya Areraj may also be reached by road from Sugauli, 
fifteen miles away. Motor lorry service is available. 

LAURIYA NANDANGARH,— The last revised District Gazetteer 
of Champaran has the folloxv'ing description 

“A village in the Bettiah subdivision about 16 miles north-west 
of Bettiah, which contains some of the most interesting remains in 
the district, viz., the Lion Pillar of Asoka, and some ancient 
sepulchural mounds. Tlie following account of the pillar, which 
General Cunningham “ Its shaft is formed of a single block of 
stands less than half a mile to the east of the village, is given by 
polished sandstone, 32 feet and inches in height, trith a diameter 
at base of 35.5 inches and of 26.2 inches at top. The capital which 
is 6 feet 10 inches in height, is bell-shaped, a circular abacus 
suppoTtng the statue of a lion. The abacus is ornamented ^vith a 
row of Brahmani geese pecking their food. The column has a light 
and elegant appearance, and is altogether a much more pleasing 
monument tlian the shorter and stouter pillar of Bakhra. The lion 
has been injured in die mouth, and the column itself bears the round 
mark of a cannon shot just below the capital, which has itself been ■ 
slightly dislodged by the sitock. One has not far to seek for the 
name of the probable author of this mischief. By the people, the 
outrage is ascribed to the Musalmans, and on the pillar itself in 
bcautifully-cut Persian characters, is inscribed the name of Mahiuddin 
MuUasoma.4 Avunu-gceb PaddwJU. Al5.TC.gi.t Ghaii, Saw IQ71, This 
date corresponds wch A. D. 1660-61 which was the fourth year of the 
reign of the bigoted Aurangzeb, and the record may probably have 
been inscribed by the some zealous follower in Mir Jumla’s army, 
which was then on its return from Bengal, after tlie death of the 
Emperor’s brother Shuja. 

" The pillar is much thinner and much lighter than those of 
Baklira and Areraj. The weight of the polished portion of its shaft 
is only 18 tons, or rather less than half that of the Bakhra pillar, and 
somew’hat more than half that of tlie Areraj pillar. The pillar is ins- 
cribed ivith the edicts of Asoka in die same clear and beautifully-cut 
characters as tliose of the Areraj pillar. The two inscriptions, ivnlh 
only a few trifling \’ariations, correspond letter for letter. The 
Nandangarh pillar has been visited by the numerous travellers, as 
it stands on the direct route from Bettiah to Nepal. There are few 
unimportant inscriptions in modem Nagarr, the oldest being dated 
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m Sambat 1566 Chait Badi 10 equivalent to A D 1509 One of 
them, without date, refers to some petty royal family, Nripa Narayan 
Suta Nnpa Amara Smgh, i e , king Ainar Smgh, the son of king 
Narayana The only English inscription is the name of Rn Burrow 
1792 


“ The pillar itself has now become an object of ivorship as a 
phallus or lingara, and the offerings of sweetmeats and fruits are made 
before it by the villagers who call it Bhtm Singh’s staff {lathi) There 
are no traces of any buildings near it, but, there are two fine banyan 
trees close by, one to the north and the other to the south The 
pillar, nou over 2,000 years old, is in excellent preservation and its 
massiveness and exquisite finish furnish striking proof of the skill and 
resource of the masons of the Asoka’s age 

“About three-quarters of a mile west of the pillar and half a 
mile south ivest of the village of Lniinya is a huge detached mound, 
called Nandangarh, which commands an extensive view over the 
well wooded country on every side This mound which stands 
about 80 feet high is composed of bricks, some of which measure 
about 24 inches in length by 12 inches in breadth and 5| inches 
thick The space to die south was enclosed by a massive wall 
described as being 10 feet thick, and there are traces of the founda 
tions of at least one small building on the top of the mound which 
IS about 250 to 300 feet square It has been conjectured by 
Mr V A Smith that this mound is the ‘ Ashes stupa ’ m which the 
ashes of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshrined According to 
Buddhist tradition, after the cremation of Buddha’s body at Kusinara 
the fragments that remained were divided into eight portions The 
Miuryas of Piplivanna sent an embassy claiming a share of the relics 
but the envoys only arrived after the division had been made and 
had to be content with the ashes of the funeral pyxe Over these 
they built a great stupa, which is described by Hiuen Tsiang among 
others It is impossible, however, to affirm this identification 
positively, until an adequate survey of the entire group of rums is 
made and systematic excavations are carried out Dr Bloch, on the 
other hand, is inclined to believe that this huge brick mound was 
some kind of fortification or perhaps the citadel of an ancient city, 
and points out that round it tlie traces of an old ditch are still visible, 
and that the small brick buildings, of which there are traces on the 
terrace at the top, were perhaps watchtowers It is open to question, 
however, whether the area on the top of the mound could accommo- 
date a garrison or even a palace of any size The mound is now 
thickly covered with jungles and trees, so that not even its shape can 
be made out, only a small path has been cut to the small plateau on 
the top Local tradition says that Raja Janaka lived at Chankigarh 
(Jankigarh) II miles to the north while his sister was mamed m 
Lauriya, and tliat the sue of her dwelling is called Nandangarh. 
because she was tlie nanad or husbands sister of the Raja’s consort 
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peculiarity is tint in three of the mounds opened the clay had been 
put up m tlnn layei-s with strats and leaves laid between tliem In. 
digging through the mounds, the earth broke off m flat cakes of a 
feu inches thickness, shouing on both sides clear marks of scrau 
ha\mg been put betueen the layers of clay The layers evidently 
consisted of broad strata raised one upon the other through die 
entire width of the mound, and no signs were found of their haiing 
been made by unbumt bricks 

“ Excavations were earned on by Dr Bloch in four of the 
mounds In the first mound opened a small deposit of human bones 
VMS found, mixed up with burnt wood, and a small gold leaf with a 
figure of a female stamped on it This mound is the third from 
the north in the vvestcni line of the rows running from nortli to 
south It is one of the highest of the mounds its height exceeding 
50 feet In the centre v\as a hollow shaft, which had obviously been 
filled by a thick post of sil v\ood, of which the stump was left, the 
remainder having been eaten up by white ants The second mound 
opened was the first from the north in tlie eastern line of the rows, 
which yielded very little interest There was no deposit of bones, 
except animal bones turned up here and there, but m the centre 
were found a great number of pieces of corroded iron It is possible 
that the) formed parts of a pillar running through the centre of the 
mound, like the wooden post m the fint mound above In the third 
mound opened, viz, tlie second in the western line of tlie rows a 
deposit of Iiuman bones was found and a gold leaf with a female 
figure stamped upon it exactly like that found in the first mound 
Here too was discovered the opening of a hollow shaft The la>t 
mound opened v\as the third from the north m the eastern line of 
mounds aligned nortli and south, but in this no remains vs ere found 

"Dr Bloch gives the following explanation of the use to v\hich 
these mounds were put The explanation of the facts revealed by 
m) excavations will be found in the ancient Indian burn! customs, 
described to us m the Sutras and Prayogas dealing v\ith the ntiial 
Their rules have been collected together and explained m Dr Cahnd s 
v\ ell known work, Diealtendischen Todten and Bestattungs 
gebrauche (^^e^handellnge^ der koninUijke Akaderaie van Weten 
schappen to Amsterdam 1896) According to this excellent 
publication, die disposal of the dead in ancient India was divided 
into four separate acts, viz, (I) cremation, (2) collecting the bones 
of the cremated person and depositing them in an um (asthi 
sanchayana), (3) expiation (santtkarama) and (4) erection of the 
funeral monument (smasana chit, lostachiti) The fourth act is 
optional only, and is done some time after the bones hav'e been 
deposited in the funeral um and placed in die field under a tree 
The urn is then taken out, and after the bones have been v\ashed 
and several other ceremonies have been performed, they are placed 
upon the earth, the um is broken and thrown away, and a funeral 
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monument (smasatia) is erected over the bones by piling up la)en 
of bricks or clay The height of such a g^l^e generally does not 
appear to have exceeded that of a human body and its shape ivas 
some form of a quadrangle However, both Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin also mention round smasayia, like the mounds at Launji 
In building up the snuwnna we find a Vedic verse employed vshere a 
post (slhana) is mentioned The meaning of this is not quite clear 
from the context or from the ntual, but I think the discovery of the 
two wooden posts, m two of the mounds above which the bones were 
deposited, shows that it refers to a similar custom, according to which 
a pillar was erected in the centre of the funeral monument and the 
bones placed above its top The verse may be thus transhted — I 
raise the earth round thee that I lay down this lump of earth, should 
not do me any harm May the manes hold this pillar for thee, and 
may Jama prepare a seat for thee in the other v\orld” Again in 
another verse recited at the same occasion it is said “ The piled up 
earth may stand firmly, may xt be supported by thousand pillars 

‘ That theie is a connection between the first and the third 
mounds at Lauriyi and the smasana described to us in the Vcdic 
iitual cannot, I think, be doubted The only difference is the height 
of the Launya mounds The straw placed between the layers of cJaj 
at Launya even reminds one of the bushels of grass that are put upon 
the and as regards the gold leaf we must remember that 

pieces of gold are placed upon the openings of the dead body before 
It IS cremated Whetlier the second and tlie last mounds hue sen ed 
the same purpose as the first and the third is not quite clear It is 
possible tint they were erected as monuments of persons whose funeral 
urns could not be found This case is provided for in the ritual and 
it IS prescribed that some earth then should be taken out from tJie 
spot where the um was supposed to liave been deposited and laid 
down instead of the bones Wc may also think of the rules referring 
to persons vnIio died on a journey and v\hose bodies could not be 
iound It IS, however, likewise possible tliat the second and the third 
mounds merely sened some purpose in connection with the cremation, 
which invariabl) was performed on the same place where the swasdrin 
was put up later 

" It IS curious to find that Asoka erected one of his pillars close 
to a smasana, the haunt of ghosts and evil spirits m later tunes The 
explanation of this is not difficiiU to find Evidently these funcnl 
monuments probabi) containing the remains of the royal persons, 
formed an object of worship as we find adoration of the cfiaityas or 
funeral monuments of Chakravarties or kings mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist literature The worship of stupas by Buddhists 
and Jams is nothing but an adoption of this popular form of grave 
worship As a place winch annually attracted large gatherings from 
far away, Asoka could not have selected a more suitable spot for the 
promulgation of his moral precepts We thus have in tlie Launya 
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mounds an intermediate form betivecn the smasana and the Biiddlnst 
stupa or chaitya That their date is anterior to Asoka's pillar seems 
highly probable, but I cannot siy for Jiou man) centimes It is a 
great pity that they yielded so little in the way of antiquarian finds 
Only broken fragments of pottery and stone vessels turned up The 
gold leaves may be looked upon as specimens of the ancient nishka 
pieces of gold ivorn as ornaments and used as coins likewise The 
ancient smasana was to the north of the town or \illage, and the 
mounds of Lauriya likewise he north of the Nandangarli, which may 
have been the citadel of an ancient city that once existed at that 
place 

“At a distance of from 3i to 6 miles to the west of Lauri)a 
Nandangarli, and both along and between ti^o old ri\er channels 
lumdreds of small grass-covered mounds or lumnli, \arying from 
24 feet to 8 feet in height, are scattered here and there oier the un- 
dulating grassy plain These barrows are mostly of a subcorneal shape 
but some few are shaped like a cup or a bowl turn upside doivn 
The majonty are situated near or along the banks of an old river bed 
winch divides into two branches to the west of Launya, the cistern 
or hrger branch being called the Harln, and the western branch the 
^Iiusohimakhand It is noticeable also that tlie great barrows of 
Laun)a are situated near tlie northern bank of the Turkaha and onlj 
about two-thirds of a mile to tlie south of anotlier larger river Tlicrc 
was probably a purpose in this, as water had to be near at hand for 
the ablutions connected with the cremation of corpses, the ashes being 
aftenvards deposited in the mounds close b) {Reports, ATchreological 
Survey of liuha, Vols I, XVI and XXII, Repoth^, Arcfiaologtcal 
Survey, Bengal Circle, 1901 02 and 1004-05 V A Smith Knsinara 
and other Buddhist Holy places. Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 
1902)’’ 

According to the census of 1951 the village has a population of 
3,577 persons, occupies an area of 802 acres and has one Middle, one 
Upper Primary and one Lower Primary School and a Sansknt 
Pathshala There is a Police Thina and a District Board Hospital 
Tliere is now a Sugar Factory at Laun>a village There v\as 
previously an indigo concern which has been replaced by a Sugar 
Factory There is a Post Office 

MADANPUR — The revised District Gazetteer of Champarnn in 
1932 has the following description — 

“A place in the Bcttiali subdivision situated on the bank of the 
Oandak, 10 miles north of Bagaha Tradition saj-s that Madanpur 
wxs formerly the palace of a king, it is now an ahnosf impenetrable 
jungle, but there are man) curious old brick remains similar to those 
found at Dansabari and in the northwest comer of the distnct A 
small footpaili leads to a shrine in the midst of the jungle, where lives 
Jin old v>ho never leaves lus jungle retreat, but waits 
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patiently for the villager to bring him food These jungles tverc the 
asylum of the Magahiya Dorns before the present settlements tvere 
founded ” 

Probably e\ca\ation might ha\e led to the discovery of important 
archtcological finds in this area The Sannyasi referred to m the 
previous descnption is no longer alive The village has nois a 
population of 235 persons and an area of 5,385 acres Much of the 
area is covered by jungle 

MADHUBAN —The following description occurs in the Distnct 
Gazetteer revised and published in 1938 — 

“A village m the southeast comer of the headquarters subdiM 
sion, situated 20 miles south east of Motihan, and 5 miles north east 
of the Chakia railway station The village contains a police station 
a district board dispensary and the residence of one of the ino>t 
influential zamindar families of the distnct The founder of tlic 
family was Abdhut Singh, the great grandson of Raja Ugra Sen Singh 
the founder of the Bettiah Raj, with whom tappa Duho Suho and tiit 
Milages of Madhuban and Shampur were settled as nanhai m the time 
of Mir Kasim Ali Khan At that time the family residence ivis in 
the village of Madhubini, eight miles east of Motihan, but Ins 
grandson, Har Prasad Singh, removed it to Madhuban, where lus 
descendants have remained ever since The estate is one of the largest 
m Champaran having an area of 50,000 acres and an annual income 
of Rs 2 lakhs A large fur is held annually m the village m the 
month of Asm and lasts for 25 da>s Large numbers attend it, and a 
bnsk trade is earned on m the sale and purchase of cattle, horses and 
miscellaneous goods 

The estate in recent years has run into debt, and as a result the 
major portion has been recently mortgaged to the Maharajadhinja of 
Darbhanga to pay off debts ” 

Madhuban estate has now vested m the State after the abolition 
of zammdari The fair held annually m the month of Asm and 
lasting for about 25 days continues to attract tliousands of visitors 
A very brisk trade is carried on during the mela There is a large 
turnover of cattle trade 

The village, according to 1951 Census has a population of 4 
persons and occupies an area of 984 acres It has one Middle School 
one Lower Primary School and a Library The village has a poh^'C 
station and a District Board Dispensarj It is a headquarters of the 
Community Development Block It has also a combined posis and 
telegraplis office 

MADIIUBANI —A village in Sadar subdivision vMih a jxipulation 
of 3,C48 persons according to 1951 census 

In 1931 a village uplift centre (Gram Setah Kendra) was started 
at Madhubani, police station Dhaka ‘^Pben the great earthquake 
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MSited this distnct that centre did useful relief ivork There was 
encouragement for weaving and spinning This centre has a big 
establishment and is teaching crafts to the villages besides spreading 
education on hygiene and social tvelfere Blankets, ivoollen chaddars, 
etc, arc manufactured by hands At present khadi and uool \vork 
is going on besides local small schemes for Milage uplift This centre 
is known as Kala Sala There is a post office also 

MAINATANR»-A village in Bettiah subdivision tvhich has a 
police tlnna The population of the village is 1,280 persons according 
to 1951 census It is the headquarters of a Community De\elopment 
Block It has a Lower Primary School 

MAJHAUHA —A village in Bettiah subdivision It has a police 
s^tation and a large sugar null The population of the village 
according to 1951 census is 807 persons this population has been 
very much increased by the settlement of a colony of displaced 
persons There is a dispensary, a Middle School, and a combined 
Posts and Telegraphs Office 

MEHSI— The following is the description of this village m the 
old Gazetteer ^vhich has lost very much of ns previous importance — 

‘A village in the south of the headquarters subdivasion situated 
2G miles soutli east of Motihan, near the mam road from that place 
to MuzafTarpur and now the headquarters of a union board The 
village IS said to have been the Sadar or chief civil station m 
Champaran, when the East India Company first acquired possession 
of It, and a munsif s court was for a time located there the remains 
of a court house and one of the European bungalows are still visible 
The place is noted for a strong flavoured tobacco, the seed of wiudi 
is said to have been imported by one of the European officers 
stationed there, and also for stiong and durable carpets {darts and 
saltanps) woven by tlie local weavers Under the Muhammadans 
the village was long the seat of a Muhammadan Lazi, and gave its 
name to the pargana of Mehsi, which was granted to one Mahrum 
Ivhan by the Emperor Akbar 

The name Mehsi is accounted for by a quaint legend It is 
believed tliat there was a Hindu sadhu, by name Maliesh Koin 
whose distinguishing characteristic was tliat he lived solely on milk 
One Hahm i)hah, a Muhammadan niler, having turned fakir, came 
fiom the west to see the Hindu sadhu, and was astounded to see him 
e\tract milk from a heifer for his refreshment Needless to say, 
the Muhammadan fakir was much impressed by Mahesh Koiri s 
accomplishment and caused the tract to be named after him To 
this day the village contains a Hmdu sluine and a Musalman dargah, 
which were built side by side under the express orders of Halim 
Shah, and all who would show honour to the one are asked to shovr 
equal honour to the other Many miraculous feats are atmbuted 
to Halim Shah and his power to pciform miracles is believed to have 
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remained even after his death It is said that is hen a Kalwar once 
'ntempted to tap a date palm near the dargah, in order to obtain the 
juice for the manufacture of intoxicating drink ishicli is forbidden 
to Muhammadans blood flowed from the tree There is also a 
tradition that there was formerly an inscribed stone at the gate of 
the tomb isith the magic aid of which thieies could be unemngb 
detected and stolen properly recovered Jang Btlndur says the 
legend removed this stone to Nepal and uhen the saint remons 
tratcd promised to erect a cenotaph in Ins memory Tins origintl 
dargah is a great place of pilgrimage and in annual fur is held 
there it which some thousands attend It is visited by persons for 
all sorts of purposes but mainly by those who desire to be blessed 
with children or who are suffering from some lingering disease 

Another story is current regarding the miriciilous feits of Data 
Halim Shih and his disciple Maliesh Rout which runs counter to the 
narration given in tlie last District Gazetteer of Champaran It is 
said that about 300 years ago one Data Hahm Shah also known as 
Mirza Hahm came to Mehsi which was a district headquarters during 
the Moglial period He was a fatir and was accompanied by his 
brothers wife and his sister He came to this place and met one 
Mahesh Rout He was very luingry and thirsty and asked for milk 
Mahesh on the fal ids direction brought a she-calf and to Ins great 
ama2ement saw that the she<alf began to give milk as soon as tlic 
fakir touched the back of it The fakir drank the milk and thus 
quenched Ins thirst Mahesh became attracted and tnmed a disciple 
of the fa) ir 

The news that the fakir was blessed with godly gift spread in 
the neighbourhood People began to flock m large numbers and 
approached him for their troubles and ailments etc He tisetl to 
give them some sort of rath (ashes) winch brought relief m some 
cases During his lifetime he was highly respected antf v\as tfit 
religious head of the local ^fmhms He was also respected b> the 
non Muslims His name travelled far and wide and several faJ ir^ 
from distant places came to him as disciples These disciples settled 
down and some of villages where tlicy settled dowai were nanutl 
after them eg (1) Alahlad Shah settled at village /ahladpur 
(2) Ibrahim Shah at Ibralnmpur (3) Khodabad Shah at Khodaptir 
and (4) Shahbaz Khan at Mirripur Data Hahm Sliah Ins brother 
his brothers wife and his sister died at Mehsi 

Data Hahm is said to be a descendant from the Tarbari fiinil) to 
wlndi Taimoor belonged 

The population of Mehsi according to I9 jI census wns 2 3‘is 
and tlie area of the village 153 acres There is a combined Posts and 
Telegraphs office and one Hospital with 6 beds run by the Distntt 
Board Mehsi at one time v\as more important than Motihan It 
IS now the centre of a cottage industry namely Pearl Button Industry 
Tins industry was started in 1905 It is the headquarters of a 
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Community Deielopment Block Melisi is an important station o£ 
the Muzaflarpur Narkatiaganj section of the North Eastern Railway 

MOTIHARI — Motihari is the headquarters of the distnct of 
Cliamparan, situated in 26‘’-J0' N and E It is picturesquely 

situated on the bank of a lake (man) with contact with Gandak 
which lias got silled up The ri\er at this point has left two horse 
shoe bends, whicli originally formed the neck of a loop in its channel, 
and the town is situated on the north side of the tvestem bend 
These two lakes never entirely dry up, and the depth in the rainy 
season is o\er 20 feet in places, but in the hot weather there is not 
more than two to three fathoms of water at any point The head 
of the loop towards the south has silted up and is now under 
culination In the rimy season, water is let m from the Gandak 
river on the north by a canal constructed by the Motihari Factoiy 
and there is a small channel joining the two lakes, which keeps the 
water fresh The ivestem lake dmdes Motihari into two distinct 
portions To the west formerly there were European residences 
now a congested town and to the cast are the t'anous public offices 
and the raihvay station, beyond whicIi again are tlie old race course 
and the polo ^ound, no longer used as such Adjoining the htter 
Js the jail, erected about 50 years ago, on a standard plan, according 
to which the clonnitories form the upper storey of the building, the 
basement of winch contains labour wards This his been housing 
the Munsht Singh College since 1945 and the jail is shifted to a 
newly constructed jail premise near the Police Lines A 5u»rf or 
embankment tsas built some 55 years ago m order to connect the 
town witli the court buildings, which are situated far from the 
station 

For a comparatively small population, Motihari is well spread and 
distinctly dnided into two portions, viz. New Motihari (Lautliaha 
NicroTied Area) contaiumg -most oi tVie pob\it trg , Co-cin, 

Police Lines, Circuit House, Officers' bungalows, etc In the older 
section of the town the markets are situated, one Meena Bazar built 
by Bettiah Raj on the pattern of the Meena Bazar at Bettiah, other 
shops and residential houses There arc only two well-defined 
slums in town, one by the side of the Johnpool and the other near 
the Gudn Bazar which is one of the oldest portion in the town 
The slum at Johnpool habiLites about 75 to 100 persons while the 
slum near Gudn Bazar consists between 300 and 500 persons The 
persons are mostly menial staff of the Municipality and persons 
belonging to \ery low income group They have thatched houses, 
some of them tend pigs and prepare baskets The mohalla Chhota 
Banyarpur comprising of mill area which has been added to the 
towTi is of recent origin and one of the busy centres of tlie town 

For a district headquarters Motihari has got a small population 
Its population is less than that of Bettiah, the subdnisional head- 
quarters of the same name, which is larger and more populous 
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According to 1951 census the population of Motihan is 24,489 against 
20,717 in 1941 tlius gaming a net increase of 3,772 Out ot the 
figure 24 489, 14,247 are males and 10,242 are females, both the 
sexes gaming an increase of 2,632 and 1,140 over 1941, respectively 
The 1951 census shoivs that 4 492 persons are engaged m production 
other than cultivation, 5,550 in commerce, 706 in transport, 9,148 
m other service and miscellaneous sources, 508 are non-culinaiing 
oivners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their dependants and 
4,085 are cultnators, cultivating labourers and their dependants 

Motihari has a municipality since 1869 There uere 12 Com 
inissioners, of whom two members were ex officio and eight iv^ere 
nominated Since 1923 there had been a change over when the 
board was constituted of 20 members, of whom 16 i^ere elected 
one was ex officio and the balance were nominated At present the 
Motihan municipality consists of 27 members of whom 22 are elected 
and five nominated including the ex officio members The Cliair- 
man and Vice Chairman of the municipality are elected non-officials 
right from 1923 

The area of the municipality originally consisted of 6’ square 
miles but now the municipal limits e'ctcnd over an area of 7| square 
miles TJie total length of roads within tlie municipal limits are 20 
miles and 3 furlongs, of which excluding 6 miles 4 furlongs, the entire 
road length is owned and maintained by the municipality Of the 
total mileage of municipal roads 11 miles 3 furlongs are metalled 
and the rest Katcha In 1956 57 the municipality maintained 
24 Primary and 2 Middle schools The Primary education is free 
and compulsory within the municipal limits since 1939 The 
municipahty maintained 12 miles and 700 yards of drainage of which 
12 miles are pucca and the rest are kntcha 

The mam thoroughfares of the town are electrified A water 
supply scheme through pipe was sanctioned m November, 1954 the 
estimated cost of which is Rs 11,54,000 Two ivater towers ha\e 
already been constructed and one more is to be constructed Half 
the amount of water supply scheme has been met by the GoNcmment 
and the half amount has been given to the municipahl) as loan TIk 
town is expected to get piped water supply soon There are aho 
several tube wells sunk by the municipality to supply drinking water 
to the citizen 

The detailed functioning of the municipality ins been covered 
elsewliere m Local Self Government cliapter 

^Vith the inception of the Motiiian Zila Scliool ui IS69, tlie 
spread of modem education in the district including the towai of 
Motihan began in right earnest At present Gopal Sliah Vidpla)!, 
Mangal Seminary and Girls High School in addition to the /ila 
School sene the purpose of secondary and higher secondary cdiica 
non ot the town There is only one college in Motiinn, viz. 
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Munshi Singh College which was started in 1945. It now provides 
education in Intermediate of Arts, Intermediate of Science, Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science and it has the benefit of co-education. 

The earthquake of 1934 destroyed more than 60 per cent of 
the residential houses and made inhatiitable at least another 20 per 
cent.' So, almost the bulk of the structures of the town are built 
after 1934. Very few double-storeyed buildings are visible. Most 
houses are small, one storeyed and spacious. Big buildings are now 
being built after taking great care for tlie soil condition. The houses 
are brick-built, roofed and generally either white washed or yelloiv 
coloured. Persons belonging to higher income group have larger, 
better-built R. C. houses. Thatched houses are still in existence 
and are occupied by people belonging to low income group. 

Motihari has not much of trade or banking. But most of the 
modem amenities, implements, utensils and vehicles for hire are 
available. Stationery shops are there. There are a few good book 
shops but they keep more of school and college books than books 
of general interest. There are a few r«taurants and hotels of rather 
poor standard. The old toivn has some remarkably old giant trees. 

For recreational purposes there are tivo cinema houses for 
public show’s. Their location in the old toim is more convenient 
for the cinema going people. Tlicrc is a football ground and also 
a big open field, viz., Gandhi Maidan by the Police Lines at Lautaha 
area. A new Rowing Club has been opened in 1955. It has 
facilities for modem games. The Rowing Club tvas formally opened 
in the new building in 1958. 

The climate of the town is normal. In the rainy season, 
how’ever, it becomes damp and malarial. Summer is not so un- 
comfortable as in other towns of Patna or Bhagalpur Division 
excluding Sanihal Paiganas, Dust storms are rare in summer season. 
The cold season is very pleasant and a cle.ar view of the snow-capped 
Himala^’as is clearly seen from tlie tow'n on sunny days. 

Tlie main vehicles for public conveyances arc rickshaw .and 
tanga, the first is drawn by man power and the other by horse pow’cr. 
Rickshaw' lias not only come to stay but tends to drive out tanga 
completely out of the market- There are 850 to 900 rickshaws in 
the town, wliereas there are only 350 to 400 tangos. Buses go out 
in all the directions from Motihari town, e.g., to Muzaffarpur, 
Bcitiah, Raxaul, Narkatlaganj, Bagaha, etc. The town is also sers’ed 
with a railway junction station on the North-Eastern Railwaj-s. 

There is one Sadar Hospital on the road leading to the Civil 
Courts. It has got provisions for treating both indoor and outdoor 
patients. 

Panch Mandir and Sahu Mandir are the oldest buildings of 
Motihari and both contain numerous idols of Hindu gods and 
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goddesses They attract a lai^ number of devotees every day 
They are managed partly by subscriptions and partly by the income 
of oblations 

MOTfHARI SUBDIVISION —The Headquarters Subdivision 
situated between 26*-16' and N and 85'’-30' and 85*-18' E 

with an area of 1,528 square miles according to the census of 1951 
The subdiMsion consists of an alluvial tract, in which the land is 
level, fertile and highly cultivated The nver Sikrahna, knoum in 
its loiver reaches as the Budhi Gandak, traverses this tract from 
north west to south east The soil in the portion to the north of 
this nver, comprising an area of approximately two fifths of the 
subdivision, is a strong clay known locally as hangar, yielding \ery 
heavy nee crops in years of sufficient rainfall or in localities i\here 
irrigation can be earned on South of the nier the sod is nninly 
a light sandy loam not so suitable for nee, but yielding good crops 
of maize and vanous cold weather crops, such as wheat, barley, 
mustard, linseed, etc 

Its population was 10,40.599 in 1901 as compared with 10,99,000 
m 1891 Its population was l4Ai,96l m 1951 as against 13,88,783 
and 12 38,789 in 1941 and 1931, respectively The density of the 
subdivision in 1951 comes to 944 per square mile as against 536 per 
square mile of its sister subdivision Bettiah and 713 per square mile 
density of the whole district The headquarters is at Motihan and 
there are 1,276 villages 

NARKATIAGANJ -See Shikirpur 

NAUTAN —A village in Bettiah subdivision ivith a population 
of 7,319 persons according to 1951 census Nautan has a Police 
Thana The area is rather notonous for an incidence of goitre It 
has an Anclial Office It has one upper primary school and a loner 
primary school It has a post office also 

NONACHAR — Tfie last Dtstncl Gatetleer of Champaian, 
1938, mentions— 

‘ An old fort in the headquarters subdivision, situated on tlie 
north bank of the Sikarafma, fiie miles northeast of Motihan The 
remains consist of an oblong mound, divided into four smaller 
sections by tno roads running through it, one in each direction At 
places where the) meet, an ancient tank exists, which is noiv silting 
up All the four sides of each of the four smaller sections seem to 
have been protected by walls which are covered with thick jungle 
Local legend says that the fort is named after its former ruler, one 
Nonachar Dusadfi, uho is the hero of a quaint legend regarding the 
Subhegarh fort in the Muzaffirpur district Siibhegarh, it is said, 
was ifie palace of Raja Suhel Dc, who was the fast of his race, fniing 
only one child, a beautiful daughter, named Subahi Devi After her 
father’s deatli, she was sought in marriage hy many pnnees, hut she 
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refused to marry any one, and at last only consented to marry a man 
who should be able to count all the palm trees in the fort. At that 
time the whole place was covered with palm trees, and the task of 
counting them seemed impossible. Many princes tried and failed, 
but Nonachar succeeded by first tying a piece of string round every 
palm tree, which is said to have occupied him some months; and wlien 
no tree could be found without a string, he took off all the strings 
and counted them. He then claimed the hand of the princess, but 
she was so overcome with shame at the thought of being married to 
a man of such a low caste that she prayed that the earth should open 
and swallow her up. Her prayer ivas heard, and the earth at once 
opened under her. 

There has been no change in the site since the above description 
was published. 

PADUMKAIR.— It is a village in the National Extension Block, 
Patahi I in the Sadar subdivision. This village appears to be of 
historical interest, .Recently one old tvell has been dug out which 
has very old bricks. 

Another tank with an area of 52 bighas is also supposed to be 
tery old and was dug by one Shivi Raja who is supposed to belong 
to mediaeval age. There is also a report of a piece of land in this 
village in ivhich a special variety of paddy is grown u’hich gives taste 
of ghee. According to 1051 census it has a population of 2,875 souls. 

PAKRIDAYAL.—A village in Sadar subdivision which is the 
headquarters of a Community Development Block (Patalii II). 
According to 1951 census this village has a population of 3,576 souls. 
It has one Senior Basic School, one Lower Primary School and a 
Library. ^ 

PARSA.— -The last District Gazetteer of Chainparan revised in 
1932 has the following description 

" A village in Bcttiali subdivision contains an old indigo factory 
built sometime in the sixties; though indigo is no longer groivn or 
manufactured, the concern owns the Pakri Sugar Mill, grows a 
considerable amount of cane and is a large thikadar under the 
Beiiiah Estate.” 

The present village has changed immensely. Pakri Sugar Mill 
has now changed hands and is known as Lauriya Sugar Factory. 
The present population of Parsa according to 1951 census is 312. 
There is a post office at the village. 

PATAHI.— A village in Sadar subdivision. There is a police 
thana. According to 1951 census the population of the village is 
3,913 soiils. It is the headquarters of a Community Development 
Block. It has a High School, one Middle School and a Library. 

It has also a combined Posts and Telegraphs Office. 
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PATJIRWA — A Milage in the Bettiali subdmsion, situated 
8 miles west of Bettiah In the last Dislrict Gazetteer of Champaran 
published m 1938 it was mentioned — 

“ The village contains a shrine of extreme sanctity, tvhich is said 
to have been erected by a chief called Durbijja Singh, ivhose wife 
and children committed \sati after he and his sons had been killed m a 
fight From tliat time onivards, in order to honour his memory, it 
has been laid dowm that within the tappa of Patjinva none should 
sleep on a charpat or build a house of masonry With such awe do 
the natives regard this shnne that it is said that they will not, within 
the whole of that tappa, build any house of masonry and the death 
of a former Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah, who committed suicide, 
is attributed to the fact that he had his tent pitched on the site of 
the shnne ” 

This description, however, does not fit m nou There are 
several pucca houses at the village constructed dunng the last decade 
It appean that owing to the changes of the course of the river GandaK 
people were avene to the construction of pucca houses before 

According to 1951 census the village has an acreage of 7,360 and 
the population is 7,297 There is an inspection bungalow at 
Patjinva Ic has a post office 

PEEPRAH — A village with a past history in the headquarters 
subdivision about nine miles from Motihan Peeprah factory 
was built by the Dutch and was sold to the Bettiah Estate, was 
vested in the State of Bihar by tlie abolition of zammdan 
According to 1951 census the village has a population of 1,108 
persons and an area of 313 acres It contains a police station, a high 
school and a post office There is a colony of displaced persons from 
East Pakistan settled in the neighbourhoc^ 

RAMNAGAR— A village in the Bettiah subdivision situated 
30 miles to the north u^est of Bettiah The village contiins the 
residence of an ancient family of zamindars, who trace back their 
descent to Ratan Singh of Chitor, who migrated to Nepal, where he 
and his descendants carved out a small principality for themselves 
Raja Mukimd Singh the sixth in descent from Ratan Smgh, divided 
the territory over which he niled among his four sons Pnthvi Pal 
Singh became the Raja of Biitwal JLangi Singh, Raja of Afakwapur 
and Raj Singh was Raja of Rajpur, while another son Burangt 
Singh IS described as being Raja of " the mountains of Telhoni or 
Telahu ’ It is from this Raja that the Ramnagar family is 
descended Owing, it is said, to the oppression of the king of Nepal, 
the head of this branch took refuge in ‘ the lowlands of the moun 
tains of Tribeni ” and established himself at Ramnagar, v\here the 
family have remained ever Since They own one of the laigest estates 
m the district, including the Suraeshwar hills and the once valuable 
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forests on them The title of Raja is as first conferred by the 
Emperor Alam in 1G76 and was confirmed by the British Government 
in 1860 

The late Raja having no sons adopted Shrce Panch Mohan 
Bikram Shah altos Rama Raja during his life time As he made three 
wills before he died, there has been a long dispute between the Rani, 
his vMdow’, and the Rama Raja for possession of the estate The 
case went up to the Privy Council and the Rani won it and is now 
m possession and lives at Ramnagar’ (Vtde District Gazetteer of 
Champaran revised by R E Swanzy in 1932) 

The estate hid vested in the Government by the abolition of 
zamindan The village his an area of 184 acres and a population 
of 1,457 It contains a police station and an inspection bungalow 
besides the estate hospital with 6 beds There vs also one maternity 
centre A Community Development Block Iiis been opened with its 
headquarters at Ramnagar which his got a number of health centres 
Improvement of tlie condition of the Thanis, a semi abonginal 
tribes IS a special assignment of this project 

Hannagar Sugar Mill, one of the largest sugar mills in North 
Bihar, 1 $ situated at Ramnagar The location of the Sugar Mill has 
encouraged a large seasonal fluctuation of population The Sugar 
Mill runs a school 

Ramnagar has a combined Posts and Telegrapivs Office and a 
Telephone Office There is ^lso an office of the Irrigation Division 
and the Tnbcni Cana! 


Genealogical table of Ramnagar Raj family 


(1) Talasea (Tanohon— 3rd king of) 

Pratap Sen (died) 

Pamodar Sen (tth^kmg of Tonahun) PajTiIu Sen or Madhnsndan Sen 

I (king of nstng) 

Digvijay Sen (6tb king) 

Kamadatta Sen (0th king) 

Tribikraro Sen (7th Ling) 


Ruman Datta 
Sen (lost king) 


) 

Han Kumar 
Patt Sen 
(1st king of 
Bamrath) 


Janaki Patt Sen 
(Organiser of 
Sarkar Cham 
paran) 


Bajeshwar KameWar 
Patta Sen Dutta Sen 


Anant Pratap (died) 


I 




BaJ Pratap (2nd king) Amar Pratap (4th. kmg, 5 m o nths) 

Rani Tilattoraa Dav» (1832 34) Ram Amar Rajlakshmi 
Pevi (1834 40 ) 
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(2) PahUd $on 

(5th king rising King Madhuaiidan T)attB Sen's descendants — lfi45 49) 


Fateli Bahadur Yajoa Trat&p Slukal Pratap Sfadan Kuman Bodha Kiimari 
Son (died) Son (died) Sen (died) (died) I 


Baja ))[ohan Vikram Sah (dtb king— 1889 1912} 

Bam ICshetra Kumart Dcvi (1912 35) 

(3) Descendants of tha 15th Srt (5) Slaharajadhiraj Rajencira Vir Vikram 6ah of Kepal. 


Surendra Vir TJpendra Vikram 

Vikram &nh bah 

(16th king of j 

Xopal) 1 

1 

1 

Ranendra 

Vikram 

Virendri Vir 
Vikram Sah 

1 

Raja Mohan 
Vikram Sah 
(6tii kmg) 

Di^ endra \ ikram 

1 ) 
Dbirondra Vikrain Prakash Vikram 

( 


Kama V ikram 

Bbupendra Vikram 

1 

Node Vikram 


Ja>ft likraiD 

'Mohan Vikram Salt (Ram Raja) 

Chandra Vikram (feraate king) 



ilohan \ ikram Sah (Ratnraja) 

1 


Shiva yikram Narayana Hanhara Maiunohsn laivari lylodbavi Vijaja 

Vikram Vikram Vikrom 


Vide Ohamparan (£fi«di) bj Shri Bombahadur £>tngb Kepali 'ilagan', published 
m March, 1039, Op, p 140 (authenticity^ nor ^oucbed for) 

RAMPURWA —The following descnption occurs in the District 
Gazetteer of Champaran, published by R E Swanzy m 1938 — 

“ A village situated near the village of Pipariya 32 miles north 
of Bettiah and four miles to the south of the Sumeswar Hills, m the 
extreme north east of the Bettiah subdivision Less than half a mile 
to the west of the village, and near the eastern bank of a stieam 
called the Harbora, is one of the edict pillars erected by Asoka, 
ivhich ivas discovered about 30 years ago by Mr Carlleyle of the 
Archseological Survey of India He learnt of its existence from some 
Thanis, ivho told him that, m the locality which they frequented m 
the Tarai there was a stone m the ground like the pillar at Launya, 
ivhich they called Bhira's Lath The Rampimva pillar is similar to 
that of Launya Kandangarh m the dimensions of the diameter of 
the shaft at top, viz , 26^ inches, it is impossible to measure the 
diameter of the base as il is bon^ in the ^ound much belou the 
water level As in the case of that pillar both the shaft and capital 
are composed of highly polished Sandstone, and the capital has 
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a circular abacus ornamented with a row of geese pecking their food. 
It originally surmounted with tlie figure of a lion, but this has 
disappeared, only the feet and part of the legs being left. The 
edicts on the pillar are, 'svord for word, the same as those on the 
pillars at Lauriya Araraj and Laiiriya Nandangarh. Its base, a 
shattered stupa, 6 feet high still stands in situ, midway benveen two 
low earthen mounds covered with brick fragments, evidently the 
remains of some Buddhistic monuments. The greater portion of the 
shaft now lies within a swamp, almost entirely under water, some 
800 or 1,000 feet to the nonh of its base; evidently an attempt was 
made to remove it, but was given up on account of the difficulty and 
costliness of the task. Close to it stands the capital, which was 
disconnected from the shaft by Nfr. Garrick in 1881, in order to 
t-ike a photograph of it. These two masses of stone were connected 
by a solid bolt of pure copper, 24^ inches long, both ends of which 
show that even in the age of Asoka era Hindus had discovered the 
destructive properties of iron when used as a fastening for stones. It 
is in contemplation to restore the fallen column to its original 
position. To the north-east and west of the pillar, there are the 
remains of some brick ruins buried in the ground. 

The Tharus of the neighbourhood tell a curious story to account 
for the origin of the broken base of the pillar standing between the 
tu-o mounds. They say chat Bhim tvas carrying two loads of earth 
in two baskets suspended from a pole across his shoulder; when 
he reached this spot, the pole broke, and tlie two loads of earth 
consequently fell do),vn on the ground on cither side, and thus 
formed the ttvo mounds; while the broken pole stuck in the ground 
in the midst, and became petrified, and thus formed the broken 
pillar. It has been suggested that the destruction of this pillar like 
the injury done to that at Laurip Nandangarh, is due to some 
zealous followers of the army of Mir Jiimla, which was then on its 
way back from Bengal after the defeat of Sultan Shuja, the brother 
of Aurangzeb. (Reports, Arclueological Survey, India, Vols. XVI 
and XXII; Report, Arcliaological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1901-02.) " 

The present population of Rampurwa according to 1951 census 
is 584. There is a Roman Catholic Church and a small Christian 
colony. Rampurwa near the terai of Nepal attracts merchants from 
Nepal side. The incidence of health is rather poor in this belt. A 
certain amount of timber trade passes through Rampunva. It lias 
a Post office. 

RAXAUL.— In the last District Gazetteer, Rajcaul was described 
as a village in the extreme nortiKast of the district of Nepal frontier. 
It w-as mentioned that it contained a police-station and a railu-ay 
station which was the junction of the Bengal and North-Western 
Ratbs’ay and the Nepal Light Railway and that there were three 
rice mills and a latge traffic from Nepal passed through this village. 
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It uas further mentioned that there tvis a bungalow belonging to 
the Resident of Nepal and the town of Birganj whicli is the head 
quarters of the Nepalese zila of Bara is 2 miles away aaoss the 
border Raxaul is very much changed since the last District 
Gazetteer ivas published It uoiild not be proper to call the place 
a village any longer In 1951 census the population i\as of 6 504 
persons and the popuhtion has increased considerably since 19 j 1 
census It is now the headquarters of an Executive Engineer of 
Irrigation Division and a Community Development Block besides 
being a thana hetdquarten It has a combined Posts and Telegnphs 
Office a cinema house and an aerodrome with a future 

Some of the Ranas it is understood had financial interest in 
Bengal and Northwestern Railway when it was run by a Compin) 
and were keen to develop the trade and commerce of the area 1 hey 
have been very successful about it Trade and commerce have been 
increasing very rapidly m tins sector The Nepal Railway has abo 
a station at Raxaul and forms an important link in the turnover 
There are several nee mills at Raxaul Very bnsk trade is cameil 
on m grains cigarettes timber etc The big aerodrome which is 
now under construction at a distance of about one and a half miles 
from the town is within the Indian territory It is nndcrstfXHl when 
opened the airport will be on the map of international air traffic 
In the last District Gazetteer it was mentioned that a medical mission 
had recently been established and had a fully equipped doctors niul 
trained mines Tins institution has developed into a fairly sizeable 
liospital of about 100 beds and (here are a number of qinhfiid 
surgeons and pliysicians The hospital is well equipped and carries 
out different operations It is a very popular institution and people 
^rom even near Kathmandu come to this mission hospital for 
treatment The hospital needs expansion The Sisters and ilie 
Doctors present a very v% ell knit team dedicated to the service of 
humanity 

The recognition of the growing importance of Raxaul v\hich is 
situated on the border between India and Nepal led to the foniniiou 
of the Notified Area Committee The Government nolifiratioii 
no 6964 LS G dated the 23rd August 1955 brought Raxaul witli 
the purview of the Bilnr and Orissa Municipal Act 1922 b) 
abolishing the previous Union Board and by constituting the Raxaul 
Notified Area Ckimmittee The area over which the Raxaul Notified 
Area Committee has junsdiction is about J58 square miles and is 
bounded on the north by villages Pantoka and Nepal on the south by 
Villages kaunhar and Hardn on the cast by Tolas Salndeua and 
Mahdewa of village Noneya and on the west by villages Chikim and 
Jokian The census report of 1951 sliows that the popuhtion of 
Raxaul Bazar was C576 hut the populaiiou has increased rapidly 
thereafter According to a rough estimaic the population of Raxaul 
Notifietl Area at the beginning of 1950 should be about 10 000 
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Ra\aul IS situated on the border betueen India and Nepal and 
lias thus strategic importance Since Raxaul is the principal gateisay 
to Nepal, Its international importance is on the increase Raxaul 
lias a flourisliing trade and commerce, is an important junction for 
North Eastern Railway, The line from Sugauli to Raxaul and the 
line from Narkatnganj to Samnstiptir meet at this place Besides, 
Raxaul is the terminus of the Nepal Government Railway the track 
of which runs from Raxaul to Amlekhganj in Nepal Raxaul is well 
connected by road also and is thus served by a number of road 
transport agencies The construction of the National Highivay from 
Muzaffarpur to Raxaul has meant easy access to this place of growing 
importance 

To cope with ciMC needs of such a place, the Notified Area 
Committee is trying hard, but the task is by no means easy In 
fact, Raxaul is \ery much in need of a comprehensive master plan 
for meeting this challenge and also to make it attractive to the large 
number of foreign tourists already pouring in that place eiery month, 
ever^ )ear 

There is a high school at Raxaul and a telephone exchange oRice 
has been recently opened The presence of a number of important 
Marwan families and dealers of many nationality connotes the 
growing commercial importance of Raxaul ^Vlth the roadway from 
Kathmandu to Raxaul being thrown open and the possibility of 
Nepal Liglit Railway being broadgauged in the near future Raxaul 
is bound to have a very important and responsible future 

SAGARDIH —The village Sagardih in the headquarters subdivi 
Sion has a population of 1,750 according to 1951 census and occupies 
an area of 1,780 acres It has a post office and a lower primary 
school 

Regarding the mounds situated close to the \illage of Sagardih 
the following account from the last District Gazetteer stands good — 

"The mound, which undoubtedly marks the remains of a 
Buddhistic stupa is 37 feet high with a circular base nearly 200 feet 
in diameter, but it is now thickly overgrown with jungle, so that 
It IS difficult to form an accurate idea of its original shape The 
excavations made by General Cunningham have shown hovvever, 
that the stupa stands on a paved terrace raised 20 feet above the 
ground He was of opinion that it was built over the remains of 
an older stupa which had become a ruin Between the found i 
lions, and in the very midst of the remains of the earlier stupa he 
found the roots of a palm tree still preserving their original upright 
position, from which he concluded that the ruins of the old stupa 
must have been overgrown with jungle before the mediaeval stupa 
was built, and that the trees were cleared away and the rums levelled 
to receive its foundations, leaving the roots of this single palm 
embedded in the bricks of the older stupa From the general 
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>pearance, as well as from the relative proportions of height and 
ameter. General Cunningham concluded that it must be a medieval 
adding, probably of the ninth or tenth century A D The former 
upa must ha\e been several centimes older, as a long time must 
ive elapsed before it became so completely ruined that only its foun 
ition was left, to be overgroisn with palm trees The great paved 
latform, 20 feet high and 175 feet in diameter on t\hich the present 
upa was erected, must date back to the same time It was faced 
ith a wall of brick all round, and as the bricks of this wall were 
:1 of the smaller size found in the later stupa, the wall itself is most 
robtbly of the same age 

The mound which is called Bhisa, i e , simply the mound, is 
ttributed to Raja Sagara, the solar hero, and is therefore also known 
ically as Sagargarh or Sagara’s castle It stands on an elevated piece 
f ground, 500 feet long by 300 feet broad, on the eastern bank of 
ri oblong sheet of water called Gaya Pokhar A short distance to 
le south east there is a fine large tank 1,000 feet square which is 
illed simply Pokhar or the tank, and Sometimes Bauddha Pokhar. 
name which seems to point to the Buddhistic stupa close by Its 
osition in the midst of a vast plain of low lying nee fields is not an 
iviting one, as the country all round it must be wide swamp in the 
:uny season 

On the eastern embankment of the Bauddha Pokhar, there is 
small shnne of the Grurr* D^vata, or village godhng before which 
he villagers make offerings of flowers and sacrifice a young goit or 
heep At the foot of the mound stands a small brick tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint, Ghulam Husam Shah, who is more commonly 
.nowm by the name of Mallang or the madman It is a small brick 
>uilding only 13^ feet square, but it has 15 bighas of land attached 
o It, and IS about 100 years old A few hundred feet to the east 
here are two bndges on the high road, one of them with si\ piers 
nd two abutments, built of materials taken from the old stupa on 
he mound 50 years ago, when the road was being made There 
s no tradition connected with the Sagardih, except the common 
tory told at many other places that travellers used to find cooking 
>ots lying ready for their use, but an avaricious Banija having 
arriecl off some on his pony, the cooking vessels have never been 
een since This probably dates back to the old Buddhist times 
vhen travellers received hospitality in the monasteries {Reports, 
irchtrological Survey, India, Vol XVI, Report, Archaologtcal 
uirvey, Bengal Circle, 1001-02) " 

SANGRAMPUR —It is a village seven miles from Gobmdganj 
It IS a business centre and there is a Distnct Board hospital It has 
ilso a combined Posts and Telegraphs office The name of the village 
is said to have been given after the name of Lava Kusha’s fight with 
Lord Ramchandni's army which is believed to have been fought oiit 
liere There is a mound near a pond at the place and it is believed 
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that the mound signifies the abode of Lav'a and Kusha According 
to 1951 census it has a population of 7,551 souls 

SARAIYA GOPAL— It is a tillage in the National Extension 
Service Block, Patahi I in the Sidtr subdivision There is a Dih 
called Kasturiya Dih in this tillage tthich is spoken of as being the 
site of an ancient lotvn There are some very old wells There 
has been no excatation It has a population of 2 80G souls according 
to the census of 1951 It has i post office 

SARAYAMAN —Situated at a distance of about four miles to 
the tvest of Bettnh town, Sarajaman is a lake which is a beauty 
spot The lake used to attract a large variety of birds both residents 
and winter visitors The water of the lake is supposed to have 
digestive value The lake offers scope for boating and could be v\ell 
developed There is a Forest Bungalow vvhich is capable of 
improvement In case tourism could be developed in Champaran 
district and there is no reason why it cannot be done with plenty 
of wild flora, fauna and avifauna, Sarayaman could be made into an 
additional point of attraction 

SHIKARPUR— ^Vuh a railway station Narkatnganj is a town 
ship about 25 miles nortli of Betciah In the last District Gazetteer 
Shikarpur was described as a laige village According to 1951 census 
the population is 6 57G Narkatnganj the railway station of 
Shikarpur, has the largest railway yard in Champaran district The 
railway station is responsible for a big turnover of business in grams 
sugarcane, timber, etc A part of the trade and commerce is carried 
through roadways The Swadeshi Sugar Mill Ltd , Narkatiaganj 
has a daily canc-crushmg capacity of 900 tons Shikarpur is at the 
centre of a very fertile sugarcane tract There is a police station 
a Sub Registrar’s Office, a District Board dispensary, a District Board 
dak bungalow and a Sanskrit scliool It has also a combined Post 
and Telegraph Office Shikarpur is the headquarters of an Anclial 
There is a railway dispensary run by the Railway Authority at 
Narkatnganj The State Government runs a hospital with six beds 
four for males and two for females The incidence of goitre is rather 
high m this area 

SIkTA— A village m Bettiah subdivision with a population of 
3,212 souls according to 1951 census It has a police station It is 
the headquarters of a Community Development Block It has one 
“Middle School, one Lower Primary School a Library and a combined 
Post and Telegraph Office 

SINGHASANI -The description m the last District Gazetteer 
■was as follows — 

A village in the headquarteis subdivision seven miles to 
the north of Segauli, a short distance to the east of the Gadh 
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river Half a mile to the west of the village is a large mound, 
130 feet long by 100 feet broad covered with broken bricks, to which 
the villagers give the name of Unchadih This mound is believed 
to be the remains of an old fort, and has four larger mounds at the 
four corners, which may have been bastions but are more likely the 
foundations and towers A road about 14 feet broad leads up to 
the north face of the mound, which contained the entrance to the 
fort This road passes right through it and can be traced for nearly 
half a mile in a Southwesterly direction, it is occasionally used by 
bullock cartdnvers travelling from one village to another with their 
wares The villagers have no traditions concerning these remains, 
except that tlicy mark a ruined fort Mr Garrick was of opinion 
however, that ‘the name of this village would almost show it to 
have at some remote period directly connected with royalty or the 
seat of Government Perhaps a capital city once stood on this site 
albeit, in the early history of India, there were such a plurality of 
petty chiefs governing small tracts of country that the existence of 
a throne (singhasan) did not always tell of a large city’ (Repo)ts, 
Archeeological Survey, India, Vol XVI) ’ 

The population of the village has considerably increased In 
1951 census the village was recorded to have a p^ulation of 4,101 
persons and an area of 2,710 acres It has a post omce 

SITAKUND —A village m the headquarters subdivision situated 
near the Pipra railway station, ten miles to the south-east of Motihari 
and half a mile to the north of Afadhuban on the Sikrahna river. 
According to 1951 census the population is 302 and the area of the 
village IS only 251 acres But the importance of the village is in 
Its ancient remains The last District Gazetteer has the following 
about the ancient remains of Sitakund ' The village contains the 
remains of an ancient fort the shape of which is an irregular square, 
450 feet long on each side, with large round bastions at the comers 
and in the middle of each face The ramparts of the fort are 
formed of two separated brick walls with 84 feet of earth filled m 
between them, the outer brick wall is 10 feet thick and the inner 
one 3 feet, so that the total thickness of the rampart is 21^ feet 
On the east, west and south there was a single entrance, and on the 
north there were apparently two gates but the rampart on this face 
IS nearly obliterated so that one can only make a guess at the position 
of the gates by the depressions on the edge of the mound The 
bnck walls are still from 10 to 12 feet in height, but they must have 
been much higher originally, as the eartlien rampart is generally 
about 20 feet in height, the whole height of the rampart with its 
parapet could not have been less than 30 or even 35 feet. In some 
places, on the west and north, there are traces of a moat Altogether 
the Sitakund fort must have been a place of some strength 
guns were unknowm, and the thick lofty walls could only be attacked 
by escalade 
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Inside the fort is a holy tank, to which the name Sitakund 
peculiarly applies ’as Sita, the wife of Rama, bathed there. It is a 
deep circular pond surrounded by brick trails with four ghats leading 
down to it. A great mela is held there on the Ramnavami when 
several thousands of, pious Hindus assemble to do honour to Rama 
and Sita. There ^ are several temples and shrines round it; the 
principal temple, _ tvhicli stands near the western side of the tank, is 
a white-trashed building with octagonal turrets at the four comers 
and a domed roof.. It enshrines 8 well preserved images, \jz., 
images of Suryaj Hanuman and Vishnu, an image of Ravana, with 
20 arms and 10 heads, five of which only are shotvn on the carving; 
another of Mahishamardini or Durga in the act of killing a buffalo 
demon; and two imag« of Ganesh, one seated with four arms and 
one dancing with eight amis. On the southern rampart of this fort, 
close to the middle bastion, there are two small places of w’orship 
under trees, one dedicated to Garh Devi and the other to Baran Bir; 
the former is a tutelary goddess of the fort, and the latter a deified 
ghost oT the spirit of a man who met a violent death. On the top 
of the western rampart, immediately opposite the principal temple, 
and under the shade of a magnificent tree, there is a small terrace 
called Jogi-ka-baithak or the hermit’s seat; and m the northern part 
of the fort there are a few tombs (samadki) of Hindu asetics 
(/ogis). (Reports, /Irc/usoiogical Survey, Jnriio, Volume XM)." 

SUGAULI.— A growing township now has been described in 
the last Gazetteer as follows : “ A village in the headquarters subdivi- 
sion nearly half-svay between Bettiali and Moiihari, is the 
headquarters of a union board and contains a police thana, a District 
Board dispensary, a Distnet Board bungalow and a railway station. 
It has considerable historical interest as it is the place where the 
Nepalese treaty of 1815 iv'as signed, and was the headquarters of 
General Oditerlony during the last Nepalese war. Cantonments 
were built there after the Nepalese war and ^v■e^e occupied in the 
Mutiny of 1857 by the I2lh Regiment of Irregular Horse, commanded 
by Major Holmes. As soon as the first symptoms of unrest appeared 
in Bihar Major Holmes declared for prompt and vigorous repression 
but up to the last he had complete confidence in the loyalty of his 
own men. This confidence was misplaced and he and his wife weie 
murdered one day in July tvlien they were out driving. 

The remaining Europeans at Sugauli rvere all murdered except 
one little child. Traces of the cantonments may be seen to this day. 
A bund W’as built to protect them from inundation and near the 
banks of the river are a few remains of the Colonel’s bungalow and 
the outline of his compound. Also there ■ere traces of the officers' 
. mess house and further aw.ay of the lines. There are villages near 
hut none actually on the site which gives the impression of being 
a silent and haunted Spot. Not far beyond the place of the Colonel’s 
bungalow is a ruined palace built as a summer residence by one of 
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pilgrims m different seasons Sumes^var is in the Thaiuhat area 
t\here the Thanis, a semi aboriginal tnbe have been accultured in 
the last few decades The area is of interest to the anthropologists 
as well 

THAKRAHA — A village in Bettiah siibdiMSion with a popiila 
tion of 3,050 souls according to 1951 census 

TINKONI — It IS a village under police station Adapur ivhere 
remains of old buildings and some bricks hate been found It is 
said that in the remotest piast there existed a palace of Rani Behula 
1 litre has been no proper excavation by uhich probably more relics 
t\ould hate been found It has a population of 3,414 souls according 
to the <ensus of 1951. It has a post office 

TRIBENI GHAT —The last District Gazetteer has the follouing 
tltscnption — 

“ A beautiful spot in the extreme north west of the district, 
t\here the Great Gandak first touches British territory One side 
of the ghat is in Tnbeni village in Nepal and the other side in the 
village of Bhainsalotan in British India There is a rough but \ery 
picturesque road leading to it, which crosses the Tribeni canal at 
Sidhao and passes the old police outpost of Hamatanr This road is 
used by bullock carts Aoout a mile and a half downstream from 
the ghat are the headworks of the Tnbeni canal, and the P W D 
dispensary and Inspection Bungalow, which are reached by a very 
narrow but beautiful motor road along the canal bank The name 
Bhainsalotan means the buffaloes wallow and is apparently derued 
from the fact that the place used to be the haunt of the wild buffaloes 
of the Terai Tlie view from the canal sluice gate, of the river, and 
the mountains is really most beautiful 

"The name Tribem means the three rivers, and is dented from 
the fact that three streams unite here soon after they quit the hills, 
Viz , the Great Gandak, the Panchnad and the Sonaha The place 
IS considered sacred on this account, and also because it is believed 
to be the site at which the fight commenced between the Lords of 
the forest and the water, Gaj and Garah, the elephant and the 
crocodile According to the Srtmal Bhagbat, there was in olden 
times a vast lake round the Trikut hill, which had, as the name 
implies, three towering peaks, crowned with dense forest and infested 
by wild animals In this lake lived a crocodile of enormous size, 
and one day when a huge elephant came with a herd to bathe there, 
the crocodile caught him by the leg and tried to drag him into 
deeper w’ater The struggle continue for thousands of years, all 
the crocodiles and elephants joining in the contest At last, the 
elephant, beginning to weaken, prayed to the Supreme God, Han, 
to help him His prajer w'as heard, and Han saved him from the 
gnp of the crocodile in the presence of Hara and other gods 
According to Hindu mythology, the crocodile had in a previous life 
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the Maharajas of Bettiah, also a wonderful old well, which is tery 
ivell presen ed There is also a fine temple standing in its own 
grounds on the banks of the Sikrahna 

There is a small cemetery on the road from the gliat 
According to the census of 1951 the population is 9,100 There 
IS now a big Sugar Mill, namely, the Sugauli Sugar Works 
Limited, Siigauli with a daily cane crushing capacity of 900 tons and 
has double sulphitation plants There is a combined Post and 
Telegraph Office at Sugauli It is the headquarters of a Community 
Development Block 

SUGAON —It IS a village within police station Sugauli in the 
Sadar subdivision with a population of 5,739 according to 1951 
census It has a post office It is said that this village Sugaon five 
miles from Sugauli i\as once the capital of Tirhut The Luiperor 
Tughlak had appointed one Kameshwar Thakiir as ruler of the area 
His son Bhogeshwar Singh succeeded him The family reigned for 
over 300 years Shiva Singh was the most famous of all the rulers 
of his family He fought with the king of Delhi and made himself 
independent in H02 But after a lapse of three years he was o^er 
come by Emperor Tughlak and was impnsoned His wife seeing 
no hope of his return became Salt 

SUMESWAR —The following description occurs in the last 
revised District Gazetteer of Champaran — 

A fort m the Bettiah subdivision situated on the summit of 
the Sumeswar hills, at a height of 2,884 feet above sea Jeiel The 
fort which stands on the edge of a sharp precipice, is now m rums, 
but Its remains are ivell defined, and reservoiis cut out of the solid 
rock, in which water was stored for the use of the inlnbitams cm 
still be seen, a temple bell of remarkably sweet tone, wlucli is an 
object of considerable veneration, also hangs in the ruins to the east 
of the fort From tfie ridge upon which Fort Sumeswar is situated 
a magnificent view of the snows and of the intenaining valleys and 
low hills Situated m Nepal can be seen the ndge here forms the 
boundary between Champaran and Nepal An inspection bungalow 
has been erected about 200 feet below the crest of the ridge, and 
residents of the district occasionally reside there when they require 
change of air, as the temperature ranges about 10“ loiver than m the 
plains 

Sumeswar is a beauty spot The natural scenery, the aiifanna 
and the botany of the area should attract the visitors UnCortunatelj 
the place has not been as much publicised as could have been done 
If tounsm could be developed in Champaran district, Stimcswtr 
will be an object of interest The ascent to the top of Sumeswar 
IS interesting and commands excellent views Tliere is an old 
temple of Shiva in a dilapidated condition which stands on the top 
of Sumeswar This temple is visited by quite a large number of 
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pilgrims in different seasons Sumes^var is in the Tharuhat area 
•v\here the Tharus, a semi abonginal tribe have been accultured m 
the last fetv decades The area is of interest to the anthropologists 
as uell 

THAKRAHA—A village m Betttah subdivision with a popula 
non of 3,050 souls according to 1951 census 

TINKONI— It IS a village under police station Adapur where 
remains of old buildings and some bricks have been found It is 
svid that m the remotest past there existed a palace of Rani Behiila 
1 here has been no proper excavation by which probably more relics 
would have been found It has a population of 3,414 souls according 
to the census of 1951. It has a post office 

TRIBENI GHAT —The last District Gazetteer has the following 
description •— 

“ A beautiful spot in the extreme north west of the district, 
where the Great Gandak first touches British temtoiy One side 
of the gkal is m Tnbeni village in Nepal and the other side in the 
village of Bhainsalotan in British India Tliere is a rough but very 
picturesque road leading to it, which crosses the Tnbeni canal at 
Sidhao and passes the old police outpost of Harnatanr This road is 
used by bullock carts Auout a mile and a half downstream from 
the ghat are the headworks of the Tnbeni canal, and the P D 
dispensary and Inspection Bungalow, which are reached by a very 
narrow but beautiful motor road along the canal bank The name 
Bhainsalotan means the buffaloes wallow and is apparently denved 
from the fact that the place used to be the haunt of the wild buffaloes 
of the Terai The view from the canal sluice gate, of the river, and 
the mountains is really most beautiful 

" The name Tnbeni means the three rivers, and is derived from 
the fact that three streams unite here scx>n after the> quit the hills, 
viz , the Great Gandak, tlie Panclinad and the Sonaha The place 
IS considered sacred on this account, and also because it is believed 
to be the site at which the fight commenced between the Lords of 
the forest and the water, Gaj and Garah, the elephant and the 
crocodile According to the Sumat Bbagbat, there was m olden 
times a vast lake round the Tnkiit hill, which had, as the name 
implies, tiiree towering peaks, crowned with dense forest and infested 
by wild animals In this lake lived a crocodile of enormous size, 
and one day when a huge elephant came with a herd to bathe there, 
the crocodile caught him by the leg and tried to drag him into 
deeper water The struggle continutS for thousands of years, all 
the crocodiles and elephants joining in the contest At last, the 
elephant, beginning to weaken, prayed to the Supreme God, Han, 
to help him His prayer was heard, and Han saved him from the 
grip of the crocodile m the presence of Hara and other gods 
According to Hindu mythology, the crocodile had in a previous life 
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been a Gandharva chief, named Huhu, and the elephant a king of 
Pandya, Indradyumna by name A short %vay up the picturesque 
^aIley of the Gandak is the traditional site of the battle, where the 
people still point with awe and wonder to some deep holes m the 
limestone, some of which are the exact shape of the foot of an 
elephant, while others resemble the impnnts of an alligators foot 
These cimous holes are probably due to the action of water churning 
round some hard stone embedded m the limestone but the people 
believe that they were made by the Gaj and Garah in the soft mud 
when the fight began and then were turned into hard stone and will 
xemifin for ever A large fair is held at the point where the 
Panchnad and Gandak meet at the time of Magh Sankranti in 
Pebniary when a temporary village of grass huts springs up on a 
broad expanse of shmgle in the river bed, and thousands of villagers 
flock m to bathe and trade The site of the fair is iialf in Nepal 
and half in British territory, and an iron post marks the boundary 
On the opposite side of the river in Tnbeni itself a brisk trade is 
also carried on during the fair, one of the most conspicuous features 
of the hazar at this time being piles of Nepalese oranges brought 
clown for sale 

"At the point where the Distria Board road ends there is a 
temple built by the Bettiah Raj looking down upon the stream and 
also the remains of an old traffic registration station On the oilier 
side of the Panchnad arc a Nepalese shnne and a police outpost m 
charge of a havildar The Great Gandak forms the boundary 
between the two Nepalese Commissionerships of the Eastern and 
the W^esiem Tarai, and the outpost on the other side of the Panchnad 
IS under Birgunj while the outpost at Tnbcni is under Butwal A 
little v\ay up the Panchnad opposite the point where the Sonaha 
comes down, is a small shrine dedicated to Siia as there is a 
tradition that it v>as here that Sita watched the fight between Rama 
and his sons Lava and Kusha The beds of these two streams 
present some scenes of great natural beauty A narrow limpid 
stream vianders from side to side betvveen the shingle on both sides 
the banks rise to a height of 50 to 100 feet covered VMth vegetation 
and crowned witli leafy trees and all round are hillocks with a thick 
grov\th of sahai grass 

‘ Passing along the narrow bed of the Kalapani an ominous name 
given to a stream which flows into the Panchnad a short distance 
belov% Its confluence with the Sonaha wc come to a lull on the top 
of which arc the remains of the plinth of an old bungalow, now 
almost inaccessible through the growth of weeds and creepers All 
round arc dwarf trees the leaves of which seem strangely familnr. 
for this 15 all that remains of a tea gartlen which Mr Gibbon 
Manager of the Bettiah Raj tried to start many years ago ihc place 
IS now the home of sambhar and occasionally of tigers and leopards 
Both the Panchnad and the Sonaha wash down small fragments of 
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gold, and it is a common sight to see gold tsashers working at curious 
little dams of land in the beds o£ both streams ” 

Much of the sylvan beauty of Tnbeni ghat has disappeared in 
the last two decades The jungles near about Tnbeni ghat used to 
attract rhinoceros, and bisons only some years before Man’s 
liunger has cleared jungles and brought lands on the margin under 
the plough. The jhtls near about Tnbeni ghat and the bed of 
Sone used to be visited by thousand of birds m the winter season 
Due to indiscriminate shooting, drying up of the river bed, dis 
appearance of all the chaurs meaning loss or protection and natural 
environs for the avifauna we do not get even a fraction of the visitors 
now 


Tnbeni g/mt— By a head sluice on river Gandak at Bhainsalotan 
the surface water of Gandak river is diverted through channel for 
irrigation There had been a proposal' for throwing a weir across 
(anicut) the Gandak and take much more volume of water Nepal 
owns half of the river Gandak The proposal has been renewed in 
Gandak Project There will be a subsidiary canal on both sides of 
tlie nver One sec of channels will run through Nepal on the otiicr 
side of the nver Nepal has agreed to the Gandak Project which has 
now been taken up 

TURKAULIA —It has been described m the last District 
Gazetteer as follows “ Which was one of the largest indigo concerns 
m the district, is now a Bettiah Raj circle A deed of July 12 
1816 records the purcliase of Tuikauha by Mathew Moran and 
Henry Hill from Wiiham Wood, indigo planter of Mirzapur The 
factory remained in the possession of the Hill family for over a 
hundred years, eg, until it was sold to the Bettiah Raj in 1927 28 ” 
Turkaulia has since vested in the State of Bihar due to the abolition 
of zammdari and the vesting of the parent estate of Bettiah The 
population of Turkaulia according to 1951 census is 4,430 There 
IS a combined Post and Telegraph OfTice and a Lowei Primary, 
Urdu Lower Primary, Middle and High Schools It is the head- 
quarters of a Community Development Block. 
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APPENDIX FOR places OF INTEREST 

List of colonies for displaced persons already set up in the 
district of Champaran 


FamitiepS covered 

Kama of tho colony Area of 

land 

Agri 2«oa agn 


I Ifajharia 




483 82 

110 

18 

2 Smsia 




215 62 

62 

6 

3 Bairi} a 




274 65 

60 

8 

i tialsaraiya 




C8S 23 

141 

23 

fi Harpur 




290 I6 

62 


C Sirqutah 




372 42 

83 


7 Panauni 




1 DOS 03 

210 


8 Perea 




047 60 

168 


0 Chautarwo 




503 00 

141 

4 

10 Dudhaura 




145 30 

35 


11 Uatena 




153 26 

84 

2 

12 Pachruklio I 




63 24 

16 


13 Fachrukha II 




104 35 

25 


14 Dhirbhma 




210 89 

42 


2S TJiceaclu 


.. 

.. 

sssos 

2fS5 

S 

16 Dumri 

. 

.. 


220 07 

62 

1 

17 LaTtnipur 

.. 



90 35 

2* 


16 Seinra 

.. 

.. 

- 

435 34 

112 


10 Belws Alokari 




18IJ>0 

42 


20 birsa m 


•• 

.. 

200 34 

70 


21 DbekliA .« 




107 09 

47 


22 Hanumangarh 




437 8S 

124 


23 Kotlua Punas 

.. 

•• 

“ 

107 71 

25 



Total 

•• 

- 

8 464 17 

1,633 

Cl 


I , 595 
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CIIAMPARAV 


List of colonies for dtsfjlaced persons proposed to be set up in the 
district of Charjiparan 


Vo of families to 
be rehabilitated 


Vamo of colome® Area of land 


Agri Von agri 


1 

Dhumatanr 

920 00 


136 

2 

Barwakala 

33S 33 


70 

3 

Kaulapur 

210 74 


27 

4 

Parsaunibaji 

33 06 


10 

5 

Sekhaunia, Phulwana and Oclerwa 

52 25 


13 

0 

Damn (Bantvan) 

78 So 


18 

7 

Tilojpur 

351 31 1 


8 

Dliokraha 

447 74 



9 

Shivapurba 

438 02 



]0 

Kamta Bajpur 

342 13 


5o0 

11 

Flpra 

275 75 



12 

Damn 

514 30 



13 

Gauaolia 

76 85 J 

1 


14 

Bosamanpur . 

350 16 ' 

1 

1 


lo 

Banarpur 

1*’C 47 



16 

Surajpur 

2C5 00 



17 

Rulabi 1 

011 21 

i 

6.i0 

18 

Bula/u 11 

3S4 89 

- 


10 

Dbarmuha 

SS2 6S 



20 

Bosatpur * 

203 40 



21 

Jhakraha 

no 84 



22 

Pachrukha 

22 70 , 




Tout 


0 650 75 
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CHAMPARAN. * 


Raibuay stations in Champaran, 

{Trunk line.) 

Muzaffarpur-Narkatiaganj Section— (1) Mehsi, (2) Chakia, (3) Pipra, 
(4) Jiudhara, (5) Motihari, (6) Semra, (7) Sagauli Junction, 
(8) Majhowlia, (9) Bettiah, (10) Kumarbagh, (II) Chanpatia, 
(12) Sathi, (13) Narkatiaganj Junction. 

Samastipur-Narkatiaganj Section— (1) Gurhauwa Halt, (2) Kendwa 
Chinpur, (3) Ghorasahan, (4) Chauradano, (5) Adapur, 
(6) Raxaul Junction, (7) Bhelwa, (8) Sikta, (9) Marjadwa Halt, 
(10) Gokhale, (11) Narkatiaganj Junction. 

(Branch line.) 

Raxaul-Sagauli Chord— (1) Sagauli Junctibn, (2) Ramgarhwa, 
(3) Masnadih, (4) Raxaul Junction. 

Bhikna-Tlioree-Narkaciaganj- (I) Bhikna Thoree, (2) Gaunaha. 
(3) Amolwa, (4) Narkatiaganj Junction. 
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A stone reservoir for water chiselled out of a monolith on the top of Someswar hills Accordir 
to tradition Rasaguni a local pnest used this trough for moving out 
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